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PREFACE 


The Yeotmal District Gazetteer was first published in 1908. 
The Volume was edited by Mr. C. Brown and Mr. R. V. Russell, 
I.C.S. This revised edition has been prepared by the Gazetteers 
Department, Government of Maharashtra. The following are 
the present members of the Editorial Board which is an advisory 
body. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra, 
(Shri D. D. Sathe. I.C.S.), Chairman. 

Secretary to Government of Maharashtra, General Adminis¬ 
tration Department, Member. 

Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A.. l.A.S. {Retd.), Member. 

Shri G. A. Sharma, l.A.S. (Retd.), Member. 

Dr. C. D. Deshpande, Head of Geography Department, 
University of Bombay, Member. 

Dr. B. R. Rairikar, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Lala Lajpat Rai 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, Mem¬ 
ber. 

Prof. R. V. Oturkar, M.A.. Poona, Member. 

Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. New Delhi (Dr., P. N. Chopra), 
Member. 

Executive Editor and Secretary [Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Economic.s)i, Ph.D. (History)], Member— 

Secretary. 

The compilation of the various chapters was initiated during 
the tenure of my predecessor. Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., 
l.A.S. (Retd.) and the typed manuscript was sent for printing in 
March 1971 after the approval of the Central Gazetteers Unit, 
Government of India. 

My thanks are due to Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Joint 
Editor; Dr. V. N. Gurav, M.A., Ph.D., Statistical Officer; and 
Shri K. V. Yohannan, B.A.. LL.B.. Compiler (Administration), 
for their valuable assistance throughout the work. My thanks 
are also due to Shri M. H. Ranade, B.A., Superintendent; 
Shri P. N. Narkhede, M.Com., Smt. N. S. Alawani, B.A.; 
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PREFACE 


Shri S. K. Khilare, B.Com., LL.B.; Smt. M. S. Modikhane, 
M.A.; Smt. A. S. Deshmukh, B.A. and Shri N. R. Patil, M.Com., 
Research Assistants, for their assistance in the. publication of the 
Volume. I am also thankful to the members of the other staff 
for their association in the preparation of this Volume. 

I will be failing in my duty, if b do not express my thanks to 
Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor, Central Gazetteers and 
the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi, for their effective role in 
planning and co-ordinating the work of preparation of the 
District Gazetteers. The unit scrutinized the draft of this 
Volume with great care and made several helpful suggestions 
with a view to improving the standard and quality of the publi¬ 
cation. It may also be mentioned here that the Government of 
India pays a sum of Rs. 44,000 towards the compilation and 
Rs. 16,000 towards the printing cost of each of the district 
volumes, which forms a portion of the expenditure incurred on 
the compilation and printing of the District Gazetteers. 

Shri S. A. Sapre, Director, Government Printing, Stationery 
and Publications, Bombay and Shri B. B. Bracken, Manager, 
Government Press and Book Depot, Nagpur, as also the other 
technical and managerial staff deserve my thanks for the execu¬ 
tion of the printing work of this Volume. 

Many are the officials and non-officials who helped by supply¬ 
ing information on various points without whose help the 
execution of this work would have been difficult. To them all 
my thanks are due. 


Bombay : 

15th August 1974. 


B. G, Kunie, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

J’nK Gazetteer tor itie Hyderabad Assigned Disirict was 
first compiled in 1870 under orders of the Government of India. 

1 his Volume was edited by Sir A. C. Lyall, Gommissioner of 
West Berar, who wrote in iDe Preface: 

“a Gazetteer should be restricted within somewhat narrow 
conditions of time and space; of time, because much of iis contents will 
not keep; of space, because to be useful a Gazetteer must be brief and 
compendious, 'the fim object of the publication is taken to be that of 
presenting a statistical account of the Province, of its people, its state of 
ect'nomy and natural resources, with some narrative of its antecedent history 
as framework and background to the picture. The second object as yet very 
inadequately attained should be (it is conceived) to encourage and promote 
the compilation for each province of something like what is called in 
Kngland a County History. ” 

The Volume, in its ‘District Selections’ contained a few pages 
on the then Wun (Watii) district which included the vVun, 
Yeotmal, Darwha and Kelapur talukas of the present Yeotmal 
district. It may he recalled ithat ihi.s district alongw'iih the rest 
of lierar was assigned to the British Government Dy the Nizam 
of Hyderabad following the treaty of 1853. In 1903 the Treaties 
of Assignment were sujterseded ny an agreement under which 
the Nizam leased Berar to the British in perpetuity. Berar was 
joined to the Central Provinces in 1903 and the Wun district 
was renamed as Yeotmal in 1905. 

Suhseciuently the Government of Central Provinces aiul Berar 
compiled the Gazetteers for various districts including Yeotmal 
in the beginning of this century. In this series the lirst Yeotmal 
District Gazetteer was edited by Mr. C. Brown and Mr. R. V. 
Russell, I.C.S. Volume A of the Yeotmal Gazetteer, published 
in 1908, was mainly ilescriptivc and furnished a narration of the 
sociological, economic, historical and archaeological aspects as 
also places of interest and administrative set-up in the district. 
V’olume B was devoted to statistics on various subjects for the 
period 1891—1911 and was published in 1914. Accordingly all 
the District Gazetteers for Central Provinces and Berar were 
published in two jiarts, viz.. Descriptive and Statistical Taltles. 

In the Bombay Presidency also the scheme of Gazetteers was 
taken up in the last century. 

In OctoIxT 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The 
CoTCi-nment of Bombay then retiuested some of its responsible 
ofiicials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of 
Secretary of State and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer 
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Committee to supervise and direct the preparation of the 
Gazetteer. After a few organisational experiments the tesponsi- 
bility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell of the 
Bombay Civil Service, wbo commenced the compilation in 1874 
and completed the series in 1884. Tlie actual publication, how¬ 
ever, of these volumes was spread over a period of 27 years 
between 1877 and 1904 in which year the last General Index 
Volume was puhlished. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular com¬ 
pilation was much wider, ft included not only a descriptipn of 
the physical and natural features of a region but also a broad 
narrative of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar District in 1871*. He said— 

“My own conception cf the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at 
the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to 
administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the 
district administration. But a succinct and well-conceived district account 
is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by 
many months and of both facilitating and systematising a collecior's personal 
enquiries. . . But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with 
local speci.alities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue and 
expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we 
have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to 
it in the protection of property and person and the other chuiges of Civil 
Government.” 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people hut who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. Some 
of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example, Volume I 
dealt with History and was split up into two parts, one dealing 
with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern 
Maratha Country ; Volume IX. was devoted to the Population of 
Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the 
other Musalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding 
Volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; 
Voume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
in the whole Presidency. The remaining volumes dealt with 
various districts of the Presidency and with what were then 


•Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol-I, Part I (History of Gujarat), P. vii. 
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known as Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. 
Some of the District Volumes had two or three parts, for 
example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the 
other hand, there was only one combined volume for some 
districts as for example, Surat and Broach and Kaira and Panch 
Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts for particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contributed articles on special 
subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long be¬ 
come scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, and 
scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire that 
there should be a new and revised edition of this monumental 
work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided 
that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and 
entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial Board specially 
created for that purpose in 1949. This new edition has been 
prepared under the direction of that Editorial Board. In view 
of the reorganisation of States in 1956 and the coming into exis¬ 
tence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for which no 
District Gazetteer had previously been compiled are taken up 
and new District Gazetteers arc being compiled in accordance 
with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over many decades 
after their publication, most of the statistical information con¬ 
tained in the old Gazetteers had become entirely out of date and 
had to be dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has 
been made to give an idea of the latest developments whether 
m regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up 
or in regard to social, religious and cultural trends. There are 
portions in the old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history 
which have the impress of profound scholarship and learning 
and their worth has not diminished by the mere passage of time. 
Even in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally 
necessary in view of latter investigations and new archaeological 
discoveries by scholars, and an attempt has been made to incor¬ 
porate in this edition, the results of such subsequent research. 
The revision of old Volumes has, in fact, meant an entire rewrit¬ 
ing of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so. statistical 
and other information is obtained from the relevant Departments 
of Government, and articles on certain specialised subjects are 
obtained from competent scholars. 
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In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such signi¬ 
ficant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half-a-century, and more so after the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
revised series of the Gazetteers have heen adapted to the needs 
of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis 
in the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. 
For example, the weighted importance given to caste and com¬ 
munity in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the 
ideological concepts. of a secular democracy, though much of 
that data may have considerable interest from the functional, 
sociological, or cultural point of view. What is necessary is a 
change in perspective in presenting that account so that it could 
he viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and 
the synthesis of a larger .social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and 
practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which 
are too insignificanf to need any elaboration. In the revised 
Gazetteer, therefore, only a general outline of the practices and 
customs of the main .sections of the population has been given. 

Every attempt has been made to incorporate as up-to-date 
information as possible. However in a monumental work like 
this, a time-lag between the date of collection of information and 
its publication is inevitable. It has. therefore, been decided to 
issue Statistical Suppilemcntaries to the parent volumes from time 
to time. The Suoplementaries will furnish tabulated statistics 
pertaining to the important subjects during the.subsequent years. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Totvns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The ilistrict map given in 
this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used in 
Chanters 2 and 3. but not in Chapter 19 as also in the Directory 
of Villages and Towns as was done in the Volumes previously 
Dublished. However the names of places and of words in Indian 
languages which occur in Chapter 19 have been given in 
Appendix II with their current spelling and diacritical .spelling. 
A key to diacritical marks used' is also given in Appendix II. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series; — 

1. General Series .—This comprises volumes on subjec'^s 
which can best be treated for the State as a whole and pot for 
the smaller area of a district. As at present rilanned, they 
will deal with Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra-Land and its 
People, History, Language and Literature. Botany, Public 
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2. District Series.—This contains one Volume for every 
district of the Maharashtra State. The information given in 
all the Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all the districts. 

In the preparation of this Volume, this Department has 
received every assistance from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India. A draft copy of this Volume 
was sent to the Gazetteers Unit and was returned with valuable 
suggestions which have been incorporated in the Volume. 


Bombay: B. G. Kunte, 

15th August 1974. Executive Editor and Secretary. 




























YEOTMAL 


CHAPTER 1 —GENERAL 

The District of Yeotmal lies between 19° 26' N. and 
20° 42' N. Latitudes and 77° 18' E. and 79° 9' E. Longitudes. 
It has an area of 13,517 Square Kilometres and a population of 
1,098,470 according to the 1961 Census figures distributed among 
8 towns and 1,629 inhabited villages. The district forms 4.41 
per cent of the total area of the State but has proportionately a 
lesser share of the population viz., 2.78 per cent. 

The district is known as Yeotmal after the headquarters of the 
district. According to Ain-i-Akbari, it derived its name from 
‘Yot LoharaYot being an Urdu corruption of Yavata the 
original name of the town and Lohara, the name of another 
village about 5 km. to its west. Subsequent to the merger of the 
village Lohara in the town, it came to be known as Yavatmal 
from Yavat, the original name of the town and Mai being a 
corruption of Mahal or Pargana town. It might also have been 
derived from Marathi word Mai meaning a plain and the town 
having been known as plains of Yavat or Yavat plains t.e., 
Yeotmal. 

Largest of the Berar districts, Yeotmal has been evolved by 
grouping together parts of the East Berar and Basim districts. 
'Today, the district constitutes the southrcentral district of the 
Nagpur division (Vidarbha) of the State. The tahsilis of Yeotmal, 
Darwha, Kelapur and Wun (or Wani as it has been renamed) 
of the East Berar district were separated and grouped to form a 
new district in the year 1864. This district was originally named 
the South-East Berar and subsequently Wun district. In the year 
1905, the tahsUi of Pusad was transferred from the Basim district 
(now Akola district) to the Wun district and simultaneously the 
Wun district was renamed as Yeotmal district. 'The administra¬ 
tive headquarters, since the formation of the district in 1864, has 
however been at Yeotmal only. 

With the reorganisation of States in 1956, the district was 
transferred from Madhya Pradesh to the then Bombay State. 
The district forms a part of Maharashtra since 1st May 1960. 

Administratively, the district is bounded on its north-west by 
Washim, Mangrul Pir and Murtazapur tahsils of Akola district, 
on the north by the Amravati and Chandur tahsils of Amravati 
district, on the north-east by Warora, Chanda and Rajura tahsils 
of Chanda district. On the south, it is bounded by the Kalamnuri 

•The section on Geography is contributed by Prof. B. Arunachalam, Bombay. 
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tahsil of Parbhani district, Hadgaon and Kinwat tahsils of Nanded 
district and by the northern tahsils of Adilabad district of 
Andhra Pradesh State. 

GeographicaHly, the river Penganga with its graceful meander 
curves constitutes the southern boundary of the district from a 
point 3 km. west of Belura village in the Pusad tahsil in the west 
till its confluence with the Wardha river in the east in the village 
Jugad of Wani tahsil, The north-eastern and eastern boundaries 
run along the river Wardha from the village Saujan in Yeotmal 
tahsil, about 6 km. south of the Pulgaon railway junction on 
the Bombay-Nagpur main line railway, till its confluence with 
the Penganga. The rest of the boundary in the west as well as 
the north is mostly one of administrative convenience. 

For administrative purposes, the district is at present divided 
into five tahsils. The area, number of inhabited villages, number 
of towns and the density of tahsilwise population are given in 
the statement below ; — 


Tahsil 

Head- 

Quarters 

Area 

(km*) 

No. of 
inhahi- 
ted 

villages 

Deser¬ 

ted 

villages 

No. of 
Towns 

Population 

1961 

Census 

Den¬ 

sity 

per 

km* 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(4) 

(7) 

(6) 

Darwha .. 

Darwha 

2,792-02 

336 ! 

53 

2 

255,132 

92 

Yeotmal ,. 

Yeotmal 

2,351-72 


66 

1 

207,366 

88 

Pusad 

Pusad 

3,328-15 

319 

41 

2 

265,033 

80 

Kelapur ., 

Pandharkaoda 

2,812-74 

336 

65 

2 

197,270 

70 

Wani 

Wani 



70 


173,669 

78 

2,232-58 

321 

I 


Total 

13,517-21 

1,629 

295 

8 

1,098,470 

81 


Varied and rich in its landform features, the district consists 
of masses of hilly country broken by broad valleys and inter¬ 
spersed with gently sloping plains. The district as a whole 
belongs to the Ajanta ranges and the plateaus on its top, though 
the northern sections form part of the Payanghat or the Berar 
plains. Most of the land of the district is a bigh level plateau 
at average elevations of 350 to 450 metres sloping gently eastwards 
with average gradients of 2 metres per kilometre. Here and 
there, the plateau rises through steep slopes to higher elevations 
to form ridges carrying flat mesas op their tops or developing to 
sharp crested peaks. These ridges rise on an average 70 to 100 
metres above the general level of the plateau floor. 

Both the northern and southern edges of the plateau are sharply 
defined and can be clearly recognised as distinct scarp-lines over- 
looking the Wardha valley in the north at an average distance 
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of about 20 km. from the river and the Penganga valley in the 
south at a somewhat closer distance. Along the northern scarp, 
the land falls by about 200 metres within a distance of 5 km. 
through a picturesque hill-country, and the entire scarp-face, 
looking from the Wardha valley, piescnts an appearance of a 
serrated edge of a saw a'ong which different, successive horizontal 
flows of Deccan lava are exposed. The southern edge of the 
plateau is more rugged than elsewhere and is at a higher eleva¬ 
tion, 600 to 700 metres, before falling to the level of the valley 
floor of the Penganga, once again through steep gradients and 
cliff faces. Towards the eastern end, this plateau edge consists 
of a scries of alternate hil's and saddles and high peaks, all in 
the Pusad tahsil. Along the Penganga, towards the eastern 
boundary of the Pusad tahsil, the landscape distinctively changes 
as the thinning basaltic lava flows get replaced by outcrops of 
massive archean gneisses and granites in patches, as seen clearly 
around the village of Karbi, facing the town of Kinwat in the 
Nanded district across the Penganga. 

While the northern scarp is scoured by gullies and rivulets 
draining into the Wardha and the southern scarp is full of 
re-entrants developed by headward erosion by the rivulets drain¬ 
ing into the Penganga, the plateau proper is drained by tbe Pus, 
the Adan-Arunavati, the Waghadi and the Khuni rivers, all of 
which are tributaries of the Penganga. These rivers drain in 
south-easterly and easterly directions along the general dip of the 
plateau and have carved broad open valleys, resulting in the 
plateau being divided into a series of alternating broad parallel 
valleys separated by flat topped divides with escarpments over¬ 
looking the rivers. Thus the whole plateau falls broadly into 
three physical divisions from north-east to south-west; the 
Waghadi-Khuni valleys and the Yeotmal plateau; the Adan- 
Arunavati basin ; and the Pus valley. 

The northern parts of Yeotmal and Kelapur tahsi’s and the 
eastern part of WanI tahsil lie in the • Payanghat plains of the 
Wardha valley, at elevations of 200 to 250 metres. The valley 
section in this district is about 20 km. wide in the west and 
narrows down to less than 10 km. along the eastern boundary 
of Kelapur tahsil. Beyond, as the river takes a more southerly 
course and as the hifls and the plateau edge recede further away 
from the river to the west, the plains widen to more than 20 to 
25 km. in the Wani tahsil. This widening of the plains may be 
partly attributed to the greater infilling or alluvium brought hy 
the Wardha as it flows lower down and partly to the fact that 
the thinning basaltic lava flows come to an end along the western 
parts of the Wani tahsil and are replaced by the softer rock 
formations, consisting of limestones, shales and sandstones of 
earlier geological horizons, that get more easily denuded to form 
low ground. In fact this grea*’er geological variety of the Wani 
lowlands is responsible for the considerable variety and rapid 
variations in tTie local topography of this tahsil which are dis¬ 
cussed in fuller details in subsequent pages. 
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The Penganga valley is in general narrower about 10 to 12 km. 
as of Pusad tahsil. The topography is more undulating than 
that in the Wardha lowlands and is interspersed with many 
residual knolls and hills of basaltic topography in the Pusad 
tahsil, and by clay flats backed by limestone clifo at ‘ stone throw ’ 
distance from the river in Kelapur and Wani tahsils. 

The main rivers of the district are the Wardha and the Pen¬ 
ganga both of which flow skirting the district and forming the 
district boundaries. However, the district is well drained by a 
large number of tributaries of the two rivers, such as the Bembla 
nadi, a right bank tributary of the Wardha ; the Pus, the Adan- 
Arunavati, the Waghadi, the Khuni, the Vaidharbha and the 
Nirguda. 

The river Wardha rising in the Satpuda ranges, after flowing 
through the districts of Nagpur and Wardha, runs north and 
east of this district, separating it from Wardha and Chanda 
districts. The Wardha is also called the Vasishtha, and is said 
to have been created by a Rishi (sage) of that name. It is 
navigable in the rains up to Kosara in the north-east corner of 
Kelapur taluk, where rocks form a. barrier. About forty years 
ago a small steamer actually went up to Chinchmandal in the 
north of Wun taluk, but there is now no navigation’. The bed 
of the Wardha is broad and deep and the river overflows its 
flood-plains during heavy floods. The river banks are high, 
about 6 to 25 metres, higher to the north than to the south in 
general a!i a result of which liability to flooding is greater in the 
plains of this district rather than on the opposite banks in the 
Wardha district. Here and there, as the river bed is cut through 
basaltic outcrops, rocky shoals have developed. There is 
generally a strong current in the river during the monsoon rains 
but during hot weather the river becomes a mere trickle of 
water with stagnant pools. 

A large number of seasonal rivulets scour the northern scarp 
of the Yeotmal plateau and flow with an almost straight northerly 
or north-easterly course to drain into the Wardha. Of them, the 
Ramganga nadi joining the main river near Ramtirth, some 
15 km. east of the market town of Ralegaon is the most 
important. 

The Bembla nadi, a right bank tributary of the Wardha, is 
about 125 km. long; rising and flowing through the Chandur 
tahsil of Amravati district, the river drains eastwards the northern 
parts of Yeotmal tahsil for a distance of 34 km, before joining 
the Wardha river just north of the village, Nande Sawangi, 
Throughout its course in the district, the river flows through a 
flat plain country and has a perennial flow. The Yeotmal- 
Dhamangaon metal road crosses the river by a bridge, 350 metres 
long. 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A-1908, p. 3. 
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The iNirguda nadi rises on the eastern slopes o£ the Yeotmal CHAPTER 1. 

plateau in the Tivsala reserved forest division and flows east and- 

then south-east, skirting the colliery township of Wani before General, 
emptying its water in the Wardha near the village Chincholi, Geography. 

3 km. upstream of the confluence of the Penganga with the Rwera. 
Wardha. The river has an overall length of 64 km. Nirguda. 

The Penganga rises in the western part of the Buldhana district 
and after a general eastward flow down the eastern slopes of the ^he Penganga. 
Ajanta range, joins the Wardha at Jugad in the south-eastern 
extremity of the Wani tahsil. The river forming the southern 
bounlary of the district, has an overall length of 320 km. within 
the district limits. Though the river has a general eastward 
flow, it makes two spectacular bends, once north and once west¬ 
wards in the eastern parts of Pusad tahsil before regaining its 
general eastward flow. 

From the tri-junction of Akola, Parbhani and Yeotmal districts 
west of the village Belura in the south-west of Pusad tahsil, the 
river flows initially south-eastwards in a fairly entrenched valley, 
about 50 metres below the plateau level, making sweeping meander 
curves between interllocking spurs and developing fairly broad 
alluvial flats at the spur base in the innerside of the loop. The 
river bed itself is shallow, dry and sandy during hot weather. 

The sharp bends in the course of the river that run mostly west- 
east, north-north, west-south, south-east and west-south, west-east, 
north-cast are strongly suggestive of joint control of the valley 
form in the basalts rather than meander loops. The valley 
gradually opens out as the river flows past the market villages 
of Mulawa and Umarkhed. The valley floor becomes less 
undulating, gently sloping, broad and open. As the river flows 
further east, the basaltic spurs of the Ajanta range approach the 
river much closer, and near Murid village, the river descends, 
cutting through the spur, in a series of rapids known as the 
Sahasrakund falls (or a thousand pools). The total fall in the 
bed level of the river, here, is about 40 metres. About ten km. 
downstream of the falls, the river turns hiorth and flows in that 
direction. Here, the river is locally called the Banganga-till it 
runs past village Kharbi in Pusad tahsil and the railway town of 
Kinwat (in Nanded district). It is said that Parasharama, son 
of Jamdagni, a Rishi, here made a course for the river by driving 
an arrow (ban) into the ground*. Here, the river flows over a 
basaltic dyke in a constricted course and forms rapids. Then, 
the river once again turns west and continues in its westward 
flow as an antidip stream till it flows by the village Fulsawangi 
whereafter it turns north and then east to continue on its general 
eastward flow. This anomalous northward and westward turns 
of the river may he ascribed to the river entering from the 
basaltic terrain into a more resistant, residual archean gneissic 
terrain owing to which cause, the river had to carve out its 


* Central Provincat Datriet Gaaetteeri, Yeotmal District, Vol. A.-1908, p. 3, 
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course on the fringes of the basaltic region. This very well 
accounts for the constricted nature of the valley and its narrow 
base. 

The further flow of' the river downstream, once it regains its 
general easterly trend, is through an open country traversed by 
tde ■ cuddapah ’ shales. However, before its confluence with the 
Wardha, the river, over a short stretch flows through ‘ Talchir ’ 
boulder beds and conglomerates. 

The Pus river rising in the southern parts of the Akola district 
has length of 80 km. through the district, mainly in the Pusad 
tahsil. Initially, the river flows south and then east before 
joining the Penganga on its left bank. In its upper course, in 
the north-western parts of Pusad tahsil, the river has a sinuous 
course m a deeply entrenched narrow valley in between spurs. 
Lower down, the river valley is far from being flat and is at best 
a residual undulating topography with numerous residual knolls 
dotted over the entire valley floor. The river receives a large 
number of hill torrents on both its banks and strong guliy 
action is evident everywhere along the course of ithe river and 
the torrents. The river has a more dependable flow of water 
throughout the year, particularly downstream of Pusad town, 
than the Penganga itself. This is on account of the greater 
rainfall in the catchment area and the deeper rock bed with 
banks rising to more than 10 to 20 metres on either side in 
contrast to the porous sandy bed of the Penganga. The river 
has its sangam with the Penganga just south (upstream) of the 
village Dhanora. Tor the last few kilometres before its sangam 
the river flows in the same structural depression as the main 
river Penganga but in the opposite direction. 

The river has two tributaries, the Jamb nadi on its right bank 
and the Sip nadi on the left bank, both of which rise in the hills 
of the tahsil. 

Rising in the Washim tahsil of Akola district, the Adan river 
flows east and then south through Darwha, Yeotmal and Kela- 
pur tahsils. The Arunavati or Arna river also rises in the 
southern part of Akola district and flows eastward to the south 
of the Adan river. The Arunavati joins the Adan about 13 km 
upstream of the confluence of the Adan with the Penganga. 
Both the rivers are seasonal and their valleys are interspersed 
with knolls. The Adan forms extensive clayey lowlands m the 
shales prior to its joining the Penganga. The water divide 
between the Adan and the Arunavati is low but all the same 
well marked. 

The Waghadi river rises in the northern edge of the Yeotmal 
plateau and flows south past the market towns of Yclbara and 
Ghatanji to join the ' Penganga about 5 km. west of Mungi 
Sawargaon. ft is a seasonal stream. It flows through a hilly, 
wooded country. 
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The Khuni river also rises near the northern edge of the 
Ycotmal plateau but to the cast of the Waghadi and hows south 
past the historic township of Pandharkaoda before joining the 
Penganga. It drains the eastern parts of Kelapur tahsil. It is a 
seasonal river, 65 km. long flowing through a hilly terrain and 
of practically no utility. For its size, the river valley is quite 
wine particularly in its lower stretch, owing to the softer shales 
over which the river flows. 

The Vaidharbha nadi rises in the southern hills of Wani 
tahsil and flows in a south-easterly direction for about 40 km. 
before joining ihe Penganga. The valleysides of the Khuni and 
Vaidharbha are extensively forested. 

Interesting regional and local variations within the district are 
brought about due to variations in terrain, slope and water- 
supply on one hand and cultural impacts from tfie plains to the 
north and the area to the south-east. The area of the district 
falls into the following natural divisions; — 

(1) The Wardha valley lowHands comprising (a) the low¬ 
lands over the traps in rest of Wani tahsil; and (b) the low¬ 
lands in the rest of Wani tahsil formed over earlier geological 
formations. 

(2) The Plateau region, comprising (a) the YeotmaL Plateau, 
(b) the Adan-Arunavati basin and (c) the Pus valley and 

(3) The Penganga lowlands in Pusad tahsil. 

The distinction between the Wardha and the Penganga low¬ 
lands on one hand and the plateau on the other is one of 
elevation, terrain, slope and cropping pattern. 

The Wardha valley lowlands, drained by the Bembla nadt, 
the Ramganga, the Nirguda and other lesser streams all on the 
left bank of the Wardha, are at average elevations of 200 to 
250 m. and slope through imperceptible gradients of less than a 
metre per kilometre eastwards. The river Wardha runs skirt¬ 
ing the scarp edge of the Yeotmal Plateau to its north and east; 
to the north, it is at a uniform distance of about 20 km. while in 
the east, the distance is somewhat variable but always larger. In 
the western parts the surface alluvium is underlain by Deccan 
traps that thin out rapidly eastwards, with many local exposures 
of lameta limestones that give rise locally to pandhari soils. 
Eastwards, in most of the lowlands of Wani tahsil, earlier geo¬ 
logical formations outcrop and give rise to local topographical 
and soil variations and a cropping pattern that differs markedly 
from that of the western counterpart. 

The western part of the Wardha lowlands found in the 
northern parts of Yeotmal, Kellapur and Wani tahsils are cover¬ 
ed by fairly deep and extensive kali (regur) soils derived by the 
denudation of the Deccan traps, and redeposited by the Wardha. 
These soils, uniformly fine in texture become sticky after rains. 
In productive capacity, the local farmers rate these soils inferior 
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to the deeper ‘ kaU soils ’ found in the Purna valley of Akola dis¬ 
trict, which may be attributed to the admixture of the intra- 
trappean limestones that occur close to the ground. The sub¬ 
surface water-table is close to the ground and during the rains 
rises to within a metre from the surface; the water in most 
cases is brackish. 

Along the foothills, the soils tend to become coarser, more 
friable and porous and grade to a light brown or greyish black 
colour. While the slopes of the hills and escarpment are asso¬ 
ciated with poor forest cover, the lowlands are well tilled. 
Kharif jowar, cotton and tur are the main crops; rabi wheat and 
harbara (gram) are found to a much lesser extent in the lower 
grounds adjoining river valleys. Of the oilseeds, only peanut is 
of importance ; it however decreases in importance from west to 
east. Jowar among the cereal grains and cotton among the 
cash crops reign supreme in the crop pattern of the area and 
account for the greater prosperity and stability of agriculture 
here in contrast to the plateau to the south. The entire cultiva¬ 
tion is dependent upon the monsoon rains that increases east¬ 
wards and is more copious in the later part of the monsoon 
season, which incidentally accounts for the late sowing of the 
kharif. crop here in comparison to the western districts of the 
State. There is practically no area under irrigation and double 
cropping is virtually non-existent. 

On the whole, the villages of these lowlands are fairly large 
and compact. It is striking to note that the villages, the larger 
ones in particular, avoid the immediate banks of the streams 
and the Wardha and prefer to perch on high ground or some 
natural prominence like a local knoll. Explanations can be 
easily bad from the fact that the streams and the main river, 
though reduced to trickles during the hot weather, are so much 
swollen during the monsoons, that they invariably flood exten¬ 
sive areas of low ground adjoining their banks. The few 
villages that have stuck to the riverside are relatively smaller 
and are on high banks, about 20 to 30 metres above the river 
bed. It is not uncommon for the villagers to desert a village 
site when it is subjected to flood ravages and to occupy newer 
sites farther away from the flood-waters and on higher ground. 
Thus, for example, when the village Dhanora on the Wardha 
banks was flooded, the people settled on a new site, named 
‘New Dhanora’ farther away from the river. 

The largest of the villages in this fertile black cotton soil tract 
lie about 4 to 5 km. away from the river, strung along a line and 
are local nodal centres where cart tracks, unmetalled and 
metalled roads converge. The bigger ones are weekly or 
bi-weekly market centres for cotton, jowar and wheat as well as 
cotton ginning and pressing centres. Babhulgaon, on the 
Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road, about 20 km. from Yeotmal is the 
largest cattle market of the plains. Ralegaon is a similar market 
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centre, about 4 km. from the river and dependent on a 
perennial tank for water supply. 

These plain villages, are mostly squarish in pattern and are 
uniformly spaced at average distance of about .i km. from each 
other. Generally, there is a singlle village site and there are no 
hamlets. Most of the villages are fortified with ‘gadhi’ or mud- 
fort, particularly towards the east. 

Farther away from the river, along the piedmont base of the 
scarp is found a second string of vilJiages, that are smaller and 
possess hamlets at the valleyneads ot the streams as they 
debouch from the hills and develop alluvial aprons. In this 
piedmont region, desertion of village sites is more commonly 
prevalent than in the plains below. Kalamb is the biggest of 
these piedmont villages, on the Yeotmal-Ralegaon road ; it is a 
compact square-shaped village with a mud fortress. 

Eastwards, particularly downstream of the confluence of the 
Wunna with the Wardha, the landscape steadily changes, the 
river turns to maintain a southerly flow, the scarp edge of the 
plateau recedes westwards, and the width of the lowlands 
widens. The topography is no more even nor uniformly covered 
by alluvium. Forest cover is more widespread even in low 
grounds, and activities other than agriculture gain some im¬ 
portance. The cropping pattern is distinctly different from that 
elsewhere in the district, as rahi crops are more prevalent in this 
region. Quick variations in the natural and cultural landscape 
characterise the entire region. 

The western limits of these lowlands more or less coincide 
with the edge of the traps that present an escarpment descend¬ 
ing down from the Yeotmal plateau at heights ot about 450 to 
500 m, through a series of structural benches that form distinct 
plateau levels overlooking the Wardha to the east and the 
Penganga to the south and presenting excellent panoramic 
vistas of the low ground below. The entire scarp is covered by 
tangles of jungles forming bands of vegetation on the gentler 
debris slopes. 

East of this scarp edge, the land descends through a fairly 
well dissected plateau at elevations of about 300 to 350 m. to the 
still lower valley sides of the rivers. It is along the plateau 
edges and its top as well as in patches of the lower valley floor 
that many geological horizons of earlier rock formations are 
exposed giving rise to topographical variety. These areas, parti¬ 
cularly in the southern part are covered by Vindhyan and 
Cuddapah formations and occasionally the Gondwanas that 
carry the valuable coal seams sandwiched in between. The 
‘Cuddapah limestones outcrop’ along the top surface of the low 
level plateau, and excellent sections of these limestone beds are 
exposed along the sides of the valley of the Vaidharbha nadi that 
drains south into the Penganga, About 6 km. to the north-west 
of Kayar on his valley is a location where in a deep angle of 
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the Deccan trap lie exposed Lameta limestones. Further east of 
this valley, at still higher elevations, on hill and ridge tops occur 
‘Jvamthi sandstones’. 'Ihe valley floor is covered by river 
alluvium. Along the Wardha are exposed in succession the 
‘Barakar’ coal measures of the Damuda series and Talchir 
boulder beds and conglomerates. The colliery township of 
Wani is itself located on ‘Kamthi beds’ that trend in a south¬ 
east, north-west direction from a place 12 km. south-east of Wani 
to as far as Pisgaon village, that lies midway on the Maregaon- 
Mardi road. These beds are flanked to the west by the Deccan 
traps and local exposures of thin ‘Lameta beds’ while to the 
east, they are followed by the Barakar coal seams, Talchir beds 
and Gondwana limestones that are fine grained hard, compact 
and dark grey in colour. At places, these limestones are siliceous 
and cherty often passing out to jasper. Southwards, along the 
Penganga valley, me low grounds below 230 m. are occupied by 
horizontally stratified Cuddapah shales that are deep red in 
colour, fine grained with a somewhat nodular structure, and 
much jointed but irregularly breaking up into angular frag¬ 
ments. Thin beds of limestone occur in them. These shales 
are backed by almost cUff faces of Cuddapah limestones that rise 
nearly 100 m. above the immediate low ground. 

Outliers of basalts are common in all these horizons. 

This geological variety is reflected in the physical configura-. 
tion, sods and culturall landscape. The western trap uplands 
and structural benches are covered by shallow coarse gravelly 
soils and are fairly extensively covered by good quality mixed 
deciduous forests in patches. Atji, dhawda, lenciu, bija and 
khair are the main species ; not much of teak is found. These 
forests are more open on the steeper slopes, grass covered and 
are locally cultivated in cleared patches of terraces to raise jowar 
or Tabi gram. The gullies and rivulets draining these slopes 
eastwards suddenly open out on descending the steeper slopes 
and form alluvial aprons of coarse deposits. Poor grasses that 
grow on the debris slopes provide the basis for a stable cattle 
grazing economy. The gaolao breed of cattle are found every¬ 
where in this region. 

Hamlets are the prevalent type of rural settlements over the 
area. They are mostly perched along the break of slope at the 
foot of structural terraces, overlooking a nallah or a rivulet, but 
considerably away from all the proportions and dump huge 
quantities of coarse debris along their banks. Cultivation, if 
any, is patchy and along the stream courses. Larger villages are 
located well above flood levels on the flat tops of structural 
terraces commanding a fairly large flat cultivable area that is 
divided into bunded fields to check sheet erosion. These villages 
are interlinked by unmctallcd roads and cart-tracks that run 
skirting the contours and gaining access from one structural 
level to another along the valley flanks. There arc quite a few 
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forest villages and izara villages in the area. Most of these settle¬ 
ments depend upon seasonaL streams and wells for water-supply 
that becomes acutely scarce during the hot weather. 

Desertion of village sites is quite frequent. Loss of forest con¬ 
cessions and constant fear of attack from wild animals account 
for the desertion of the forest villages, while on the flat tops of 
the plateaus, the poverty of the limy, nodular concretionary 
soils-localiy called the pandhari soils that are derived from the 
intratrappeau limestones that underlie the basalts at shallow 
depths and are hence weathered seems to be the primary cause. 
But most deserted sites are hamlets perched on valley-heads, and 
their desertion appears due to the preference for better watered 
sites and arable land and in some cases due to accessibility to 
good metalled roads and quicker modes of transport of the newer 
sites. The new name invariably retains the old name but with 
a sullix or a prefix. 
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This basaltic edge of the Ycotmal plateau with its small mesa- 
levels is followed to its east by the low level plateau in which the 
uplands are made up of the “ Cuddapah limestones ” and the 
" Kamthi sandstones ” that locally rise to knolls of basaltic 
outliers. The larger rivulets like the Vaidharbha nadi have carved 
their open valleys deep in these rocks and have exposed along 
their valley flanks the lameta limestones of a stratified type in 
their upper reaches while lower down, before they empty them¬ 
selves into the Penganga flow through extensive “ Cuddapah 
shales The soil is uniformly coarse in texture and of a redaish 
colour. 

There are quite a few perennial tanks scattered over this region, 
the biggest of them being near the village Mukutban and used 
for irrigation of some garden crops. Ihere are quite a few 
mineral-springs in the region exposed along the junction of the 
Cuddapah limestone and the underlying shales. Those springs 
that are found near the villages Kayar and Chitwan are quite 
w’cll-known ; the former one is even used to irrigate a small area 
on account of its perennial nature. 

Poor mixed deciduous and “ salai ” forests and coarse grass- 
cover dominate the limestone and sandstone hills; the forest-cover 
becomes denser and better in quality along the slopes facing south 
adjoining the Penganga, lower Khuni and Vaidarbha valleys. 
The lowlands along the rivers, particularly, the Penganga, has 
fairly fertile clayey and silty soils that are rendered poorer by 
the admixture of lime derived fom the limestone higher above. 
Such “ Pandhari ” soils tend to become alkaline with continued 
cultivation and during the rains and cotton is steadily increasing 
in importance as a cash crop. During the rabi season, tur and 
harbara among the pulses, linseed and til among the oilseeds are 
grown. In fact, this part of the district and the adjoining 
Wardha valley are the only areas that have significant acreage 
under rain crops. This appears due to the more copious rainfall 
especially during the later half of the monsoon season, a limited 
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tank irrigation, more perennial streams in the limestone terrain 
underlain by impervious shales and the penetration of the cultural 
influences trom across the opposite banks of the Penganga in 
the Andhra. 

Pastoral and forest hamlets prevail on the uplands and are 
generally located along the periphery of the forest and pasture 
cover on dry flat surfaces well above flood level of the streams. 
Along the Penganga, the larger villages are located along the 
high banks. The immediate banks of the streams and rivulets 
present a ravined bad land topograph in miniature, thanks to 
active gully and bank erosion over the shales. In general, villages 
are fewer and farther spaced in spite of the lowland nature of the 
terrain in this stretch. 

Along the Wardha, the plains are less undulating and about 
6 to lU km. wide. The soils are black, medium fertile and 
superior to those of the uplands. Cultivation is more intensive 
and population more dense. The valley is dominated by villages 
that are more compact, nucleated on water-spots and larger. 
Hamlets are rare. Over these lowlands, cotton and wheat 
increase in importance westward and jowar, rabi til and linseed 
eastward and southward. 

The cultural landscape of the valley offers a sharp contrast to 
the rest of the region, in that it is marked by rapid variations 
in geology of underlying rock formations and the dominating 
influence of the colliery township of Wani or Wun as it was 
formerly known. Medium grade coal is mined in the Rajur- 
Wani area over an extent of about 33 km."* from Pisgaon village, 
across the Wardha river up to Warora in Chanda district. An¬ 
other area where coal is mined is around the villages Pipri, Ahiri, 
Bergaon and Junara on the Wardha banks in continuation of the 
Telwasa coalfield of Chanda. Limestone deposits are at present 
worked in the Rajur belt, Khekari-Mauli-Gaurala beh and Kurli- 
Pardi-Pathri belt, the first two in the lametas and the last one 
in the Cuddapah limestones. Mining and quarrying have led to 
the springing up of townships like Wani and Rajur and for the 
establishment of the link railway that connects Rajur Rnd Wani 
with the main Wardha-Chanda railway across the Wardha river. 

The Yeotmal plateau is sharply defined by the high hills and 
steep scarp slopes in the north and the cast that descend down 
to the Wardha valley but by a less well defined, lesser hill range 
in the south-west and west that acts as a watershed separating 
the Adan-Arunavaiti basin from the plateau. Towards the south, 
the plateau descends to the valley of the Penganga, more 
gradually in the west but through limestope cliffs in the east. 
The plateau is drained by the Khuni and the Waghpdi rivers, 
both draining southwards, in which direction the l^qd slopes in 
general. Higher elevations, of about 500 m. or more arc observed 
towards the north. This region has the tnost undulating, 
uneven terrain in the entire district; locally, steep slopes and 
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scarp faces are quite common. Numerous small plateaus 
buttressing slightly above the general elevation of the plateau 
surface dot the entire surface, especially around Yeotmal, 

The soils are shallow, coarse black regurs derived from vesicular 
basalts over the undulating, gently sloping surfaces; these are 
called ‘ morand ’ soils. They are medium fertile and have a high 
admixture of gravels and sands. Over the hills to the east and 
the north, the soils are coarse gravelly, of a loose friable texture 
and vary in colour from light brown to grey. These soils are 
locally termed ‘ khardi * bardi ’ and ‘ wardi ’. These soils are 
covered by mixed deciduous forests in the south and the ‘salai’ 
forests in the north. Cultivation is restricted to the rainy kharif 
season on the better soils of even topography. Jowar is over¬ 
whelmingly important. Tur, groundnut, harbara are the other 
food crops grown on poorer soils. Over the last few decades, 
cotton as a cash crop has steadily gained in area and at present 
occupies as large an area as jowar itself. 

On approaching the Penganga valley to its south, the plateau 
presents poor jungle covered extensive limestone plateaus that 
present cliff faces to the south overlooking the Penganga valley. 
The limestone region with its barren whitish surface that is pitted 
with depressions and fluted with grikes resembles in many respects 
a typical ‘ karst ’ area. At the foot of the scarp, where the 
underlying shales get exposed, a line of spring has developed 
springing forth to the surface the subterranean drainage of the 
overlying previous limestone formations. The shale region 
adjoining the Penganga has developed extensive alluvial flats. 

Villages in the Yeotmal plateau are fairly large, far spaced 
about 4 km. from each other compact and nucleated on water- 
holles, deriving their domestic water-supply from community bore- 
wells. They are mostly situated on level grounds commanding 
good cultivable fields around and interlinked by good metalled 
roads running on plateau tops almost straight for miles together. 
Hamlets, attached or independent, are rare over the level ground 
but gain ground along the hilly periphery of the plateau, where 
forests and grazing grounds replace cultivation and support only 
limited communities. The villages tend to be more closely 
spaced in the lower Khuni and lower Waghadi valleys and in 
the alluvial flats adjoining the Penganga river; assured water- 
supply and availability of better arable level ground seem to be 
responsible for this better settlement. 

Culturally, it is interesting to notice that the villages in the 
Yeotmal plateau are not generally fortified unlike the villages of 
the Wardha valley to its north, and the Adan-Arunavati basin 
to its immediate south. 

The Adan-Arunavati basin, comprising the entire Darwha 
tahsil, the south-western parts of Yeotmal and parts of Kelapur 
tahsil, lies between two distinctive eastward running spurs of the 
Buldhana plateau at average elevations of 370 m. to 460 m. and 
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forms the only broad alluvial valleys of the uplands, within the 
district. To its south lies the Pus valley. There is a highly 
dissected, all the same well defined, flat topped water-divide that 
separates the Adan and Arunavati river valleys, at heights of 
about 400 m. The land as a whole slopes gently to the south-east 
towards the Penganga, into which river the Adan-Arunavati 
finally empties. However, along the Penganga, the descent is 
through a steep slope to the narrow valley base. The soils arc 
black and shallow, hut locally form deeper redeposited alluvium 
along the river valleys. The hill slopes have stony ‘ halwa ’ soils. 
The relatively richer alluvial soils and flatter terrain of the basin 
permit a more intensive utilisation of the land for agricultural 
purposes than in the plateau proper. Darwha is the only tahsil 
in the entire district that has the least area under uncultivable 
and culturable wastes ; it is also the tahsil in which food crops 
constitute a large propordon than non-food crops. Kharif jowar 
and cotton account for more than four-fifths of the area under 
cidtivation. Tur and harbara among pulses and groundnut are 
the minor crops. Patches of fairliy dense mixed forests dot the 
hills and water-divides, particularly in the west and along the 
Penganga slopes. Grass cover is more abundant and provides the 
basis for a stable catt’e rearing economy ; grazing of Mariana, 
Gaolao and Murra breeds of cattle is quite common on the hill 
slopes not devoted to cultivation. 

The medium sized, compact nucleated villages of the basin are 
fairly evenly and closely spaced along the stream courses and 
river valleys, perched on river meanders, high banks and river 
bluff. Most of the villages are squarish, while in cases, linear 
and ribbon patterns are also discernible. On the Hat plateau 
tops and water-divides, larger villages, farther spaced, dominate. 
Ham. fs are fewer and desertion uncommon. 

The Pus valley, that is barely a kilometre wide in its upper 
reaches in the north-western parts of Pusad tahsil gradually opens 
out to a width of about 10 to 12 km. just before its confluence 
with the Penganga along the eastern boundary of the tahsil. In 
the north-western pants of the tahsil, plain or level ground with 
fairly fertile aliluvial deposits is extremely limited, such tracts 
beins- confined to the alluvial flats formed on the alternate bends 
of the Pus river in between interlocking spurs with steep slopes 
descending down to the river. The river i.s well entrenched 
between steep embankments and the ground gains in elevation 
on either side through steep slopes alternating with structural 
rock terraces and the debris slopes between the two. Medium 
sized settlements, often fortified with a gadhi, are perched on the 
break of slope commanding the cultivable land below and the 
grazing and forest ground above. 

Lower down the valley, the land is undulating with fairly gentle 
slopes and covered with redeposited medium deep alluvial regnrs 
Kharif jowar and cotton are the main crops and tur, the catch 
crop. The river Pus provides a perennial supply of water. 
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Villages arc well spaced, strung on the meander curves—village 
names “ Wakdi ” are strongly suggestive—and a second line of 
villages back them along the 350 m. contour level, being perched 
on level ground bn the first structural terrace overlooking the 
valley. The second line villages, often with one or two subsi¬ 
diary, dependent grazing or forest hamlets are invariably larger 
in size and command the cart-tracks and unmetalled roads that 
lead through the gaps in the water-divides to the adjoining river 
valleys and basins. Hence most of them form small weekly 
market centres. 

The water-divides between the Pus and the Adan-Arunavati on 
one hand and the Pus and the Penganga on the other are very 
well defined basalt ridges. The former is lower in elcvations- 
about 500 to 600 m. The latter ridge is about 500 m. high in the 
west but rises to 700 m. in the east. The fall in level towards 
the Pus valley on both sMes is through a series of traps, giving 
a typical landing stair aspect to the landscape. However, the 
descent to the Penganga valley from the divide is much more 
spectacular; the south facing slope overlooking the Penganga 
consists of sheer vertical cliff faces and barren scarp slopes in 
most areas. The f^hats are more difficult to manoeuvre than else¬ 
where in the district. These hills, well watered with monsoon 
rains are covered with dense teak forests. Teak with an average 
girth of 2m, is a valuable Timber product of these forests. Ain, 
kalamb, tiwas, tendu and semul arc the other forest trees of these 
dense jungles. The forest villages and hamlets of the area are 
in the midst of forest clearings and on forest margins. 

The lowlands in the extreme south, along the boundaries of 
the district adjoin the Penganga and are narrow — about 4 to 
6 km. wide on an average — but at times, the scarp edge of the 
plateau almost descends down to the river. Downstream of 
Paroti Khurd village where the river turns north and then west, 
It runs skirting the edge of the basic trap, and practically no 
valley plains are found. Kharif jowar and cotton are the pre¬ 
dominant crops, but rahi wheat is grown in fields away from the 
river, well above flood levels. The Ambaonc canal near Umar- 
khed is used to a limited extent for irrigation. Deep borewells 
supply drinking water and the size of the rural settlement depend 
upon the dependability and quantum of water-supply. Villages 
in the valley are far anart, large and compact but close to the 
river, thev become .smaller and closer. The main metalled road 
runs on plateau crest away from the river and ascends gradually 
to reach the Buldhana plateau top. 

The earl'est reference to the geology of the area is by Hughes 
(18771 who mapped the Penganga beds in the southern part of 
the Yeotmal district. Later, King (1881) and Heron (1949) also 
carried out some mapping of Penyanga beds. Tn recent years 
the Geological Survey of India have carried out systematic 

*The section on Geolofty has been contributed by .Sbri S. S. Deahmnhh Ocolopist 
(Jr.) of the Geological Survey of India, MaharasI trt Circle. 
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mapping and mineral investigations in Yeotmal district and the 
geology of Yeotmal district as given in the following pages is 
mainly based upon these investigations. Detailed investigations 
of a few mineral deposits, particularly those of limestones have 
also been carried out by the Directorate of Mining and Geology, 
Government of Maharashtra. 

The stratigraphic succession of the rock formations met within 
the district is given below in the chronological sequence : — 


Stratigraphic Unit Age 

Alluvium and conglomerate .. Recent. 

Deccan Basalts .Gretaceo-Eocene. 

Lameta beds .. .. .. .. Cretaceous. 

Erosional unconformity 

f Kamthi Shales and Sandstones .. Upper 

Gondwana Barakar Sandstones .. .. .. Carboniferous 

_Talchir Shales .. .. .. .. to Permian. 

Erosional unconformity 

Vindhyan .. Dolomites, limestones and shales .. "I 


Penganga .. TDolomitic limestones, red brown and Pre-Cambrian. 

Beds •( purple shales. I 

(PakhaU) f J 

The Penganga beds are icpresented by a .sequence of lime¬ 
stones and red shales, which are exposed in Penganga and Khuni 
river section, in the southern part of the district. In this part 
they form a part of enormous inlier in Deccan basalts, which 
extends southwards in the Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh. 
The Penganga formation consists of a lower limestone member 
and an upper shaly member. The limestone is prominently 
exposed in the western and south-western parts along Penganga 
river while the shale member is more dominant in the south¬ 
eastern and eastern parts along Penganga and Khuni rivers. A 
prominent outcrop of greenish white dolomitic limestone, con¬ 
formably overlying the red shales between Piwardol ( 19° 53' ; 
78° 37') and Matharjun (19° 54' ; 78° 40') about 5 km. north¬ 
east of Bori (19° 52' : 78° W') is considered to be probably 
forming the uppermost horizon of this formation. 

The Penganga formation generally exhibits low dips of 5° to 
10° towards north-east and are relatively undisturbed. They are 
overlain by Deccan basalt flows on all sides except towards south. 

The controversy, whether Penganga formation is equivalent to 
Vindhyans or to Cuddapahs, is not yet resolved, Hughes (1877) 
equates them with Vindhyans, whereas King i(1881) considers 
them of Cuddapah age. Heron found them continuous with the 
lower Vindhyans of the Central Provinces (M. P.) to the north 
and to the south they are continuous with the Pakhals, which 
however are more fblded formations. 
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Vindhyans comprise mainly of dolomites and limestones. CHAPTER l. 
These occur as three major iniders in the north-eastern part of 
the district in Wani tahsil (55 L/16}. The northern most inlier ® 
is around Kagaon (20° 15' : 78° 50') along the Wardha river description of 
valley. The central inlier extends southreastwards from Dol RockUnit. 
Dongargaon (20° 10' : 78° 53') in the north-west to Wanjri Vindhyan 

(20° 06' : 78° 56') in the south-east. The third inlier occurs Group. 

around Dahigaon (20° 03' : 78° 52'), Wirkund (20° 02' : 

78° 52') and Maregaon (20° 00' : 78° 53'). The northern inlier 
is surrounded hy Deccan hasallts and alluvium. Gondwana rocks 
border the central inlier along northwest-southeast boundary. In 
the north it is surrounded by basalts whereas in the western part 
alluvium and Lametas are seen bordering the inlier. 

Outcrops of well bedded, chocolate coloured Vindhyan lime¬ 
stones are also observed in the Khuni river section (55 L/12) near 
Kelapur (20° 00' : 78° ^32') overlain by flows of Deccan basalt. 

Dolomites .—The dolomites constitute the major rock unit of 
Vindhyan rocks. These are intimately interbedded with lime¬ 
stones and thin partings of shale. The dolomites are compact 
grey to blackish grey in colour, with fine sacharoidal texture and 
elephant back weathering on the surface. 

Limestones. —^Limestones, intercalated with dolomites, occur as 
thin bands, throughout the Vindhyan inliers. They are light 
buff, dark grey, and blackish in colour, fine grained, dense, hard 
and compact in nature. These limestones are traversed by thin 
calcitc and silica veins in most of the areas mentioned earlier. 

Shales .—These are exceedingly fine grained, greenish black 
coloured rocks and occur as thin partings in dolomite and lime¬ 
stones. These are well exposed in limestone bands south-west of 
Wanjri i(20°08': 78°S4'), Lakhapur and Sonapur (20°07'; 78°S4') 
areas. 

The Vindhyan rocks exhibit NW-SE regional trend with 
south westerly dips ranging from 10° to 70°. A fault trending 
in NW-SE direction between Manki (20°01': 78°56') and Gowrla 
(20°07': 78°52') has been inferred in 1965 from the repetition of 
Vindhyan rocks along the dip direction. 

The Gondwana sediments rest unconformably on the Gondwamt 
Vindhyan rocks and are referable to Takhir, Barakar and 
Kamthi formations of lower Gondwana group. The rocks form¬ 
ing the Gondwana group are of fluviatile or lacustrine origin 
and were laid down in a series of large river or lake basins 
which sank along trough faults amidst the ancient rocks. 

Gondwana rocks are of special importance because of the pre¬ 
sence of coal seams in them. Due to faulting and sinking in 
older rocks, the Gondwana rocks with their rich coal seams 
were preserved. The basins in which the Gondwana sediments 
All 97-2-A 
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have been deposited, have faulted margins roughly trending in 
NW-SE direction. 

Talchir Series .—The Takhir formation comprises of boulder 
bed at the bottom followed by shales and sandstones successive¬ 
ly. Boulder bed rests directly upon the Vindhyan rocks and 
indicate a great time gap. 

Boulder Bed .—The boulder bed is composed of pebbles and 
cobbles of limestones, shales, pink granites, quartzites, chert and 
jasper cemented together in a soft friable quartzose matrix. 
The size of these varies from coarse sand to boulders of about 
60 cm. across. Generally the boulders are grooved or striated 
indicating evidence of glaciation. 

Occurrence of boulder bed bellow the Talchir shales is restrict¬ 
ed to a few localities in Ycotmal district and is not of widespread 
nature as seen towards east, in Chanda district. A good ex¬ 
posure of Talchir conglomerate is seen along the bank of 
Wardha river to the west of Belsani (19“59': 79°07'), along the 
border of Yeotmal and Chanda districts. The striated boulders 
are exposed to the north of WiccTi (19®S3': 79°8'50") and south 
of Jugad (19'’S3'40": 79°8'45"V The striated surface is generally 
covered by a thin calcerous layer. 

Shales .—The Takhir shales are greenish grey to olive green, 
fine grained rocks which break along the joint planes into thin 
minute, angular or pencil like fragments, exhibiting a charac¬ 
teristic feature called needk shales. The shales are traversed by 
innumerable, closely spaced joints and are essentially hori¬ 
zontally bedded or with low dips at places. The Talchir shales 
are exposed around Kalman, north of Rajur railway station and 
Chichala (20“08': 78'’51'). 

Barakars .—The Barakar formation in Yeotmal district, is 
represented by sandstones. The sandstones rest on Talchir 
rocks and occupy a thin strip, about 11 km. long and I km. 
wide, between Kalman (20'’06': 78°56') ■ and Kinhall (20®10': 
78“50'). The exposures of Barakar sandstones are also met with 
about 0.5 km. east and north of Rajur railway station. 

falchir rocks appear to have undergone some erosion before 
the deposition of Barakar sediments, as seen near Kalman and 
Rajur. On the basis of this observation an erosional unconformity 
was interpreted in 1965 between Takhirs and Barakars. Anothei 
mapping which was carried out in 1947 in the adjacent areas, did 
not however indicate any erosional unconformity between these 
two formations. 

The Barakar sandstones are fawn to yellowish grey or white, 
medium grained, loose textured, with subangular to rounded 
grains of quartz in a felspathic matrix. They are generally 
horizontally bedded, but at places display low westerly or south 
westerly dips, Barakar sandstones are coal bearing. In the coal 
l-B 
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bearing areas, the sandstones are followed by coal seams and 
clays in succession, with coarse grained brownish white sand¬ 
stone at the top. 

The important coal bearing field in Barakar sandstones is 
Rajur Wani area, where a narrow coal field extending from 
Pisgaon (20°09': 78°48') Rajur, Parsora to Wani Ganeshpur has 
been known since 1871. 

The rocks of Kamthi formation rest unconformahly over 
Barakars. It is at times difficuk to separate these from litho¬ 
logically similar upper Gondwana formations. According to 
some investigation in 1947 the lower Kamthis in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict may be equivalent in age to the rocks of Ranigung and the 
Iron-Stone shales. Kamthi formation is extensively developed 
in the district covering large stretches of several square kilo¬ 
metres. Good outcrops of Kamthis are observed over a length of 
24 km. from Mandar (20‘’0(y: 78“S8') to Pijgaon '(20“09': 78°5(y). 
They also occur to the north-east of Kegaon (20®1S': 78“S(y), 
Bhalewadi (20°08': 78°49') east of Naigaon Khurd, north of 
Manki (20°01': 78“56') and west of Palsoni (20°04':78“54'). 

Kamthis consist of sandstones and shales. The occurrence of 
clays and conglomerates from this formation was reported in 
1947 in the eastern part of Yeotmal district (56 M/I). 

Sandstones .—Sandstones are fawn to yellowish, dark brown 
and brick red in colour. They are medium to coarse grained in 
texture with subangular to subrounded grains of smoky and 
milky quartz. Sandstones are generally highly ferru^nous, 
some being calcerous also. In some cases angular pieces of 
shales ranging from 1 cm. to 9 cm. in length and 1 cm. to 3 cm. 
in width are noticed. Towards the base, the sandstones become 
coarse grained and ferruginous. White ferruginous sandstones, 
very similar to those of Barakars, occur in the Malhargarh hills 
(56 M/1). 

Some clays and shales are interstratificd with these sand¬ 
stones in the upper parts. Good exposures of clays are noticed 
to the north of Sirpur (19®S7'45";79°0(K15") and north-east of 
Malhargarh hill. Conglomerates (56 M/1) form a very small 
part of the series and generally occur higher up in the series 
along with the compact, blotchy coloured sandstone, in the 
Malhargarh hill. 

Shales .—Shales occur as intercalations in the sandstones and 
are purple red to brick red in colour. They are soft or compact, 
fine grained and frequently iron stained. They vary in thick¬ 
ness from a few cms. to a metre. Good intercalations of shales 
in sandstones are seen north of Wagdhara (20‘’02':78®58'), 
north-west of Chikhalgaon (20®04':78“56'), Palsoni i(20'’04': 
78“54') north-east of Sursi (20‘’00':78®45') etc. 

Kamthis in general have NW-SE strike with low south wester¬ 
ly dips. South west of Sirpur (19®57'45";79'’00'1S"), along the 
boundary with Vindhyan sediments, the dip increases to 25° or 
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more. This evidence of disturbance is considered to be indica¬ 
tive of a fault along the boundary. Kamthi rocks exhibit higher 
dips than the underlying Barakars at Rajur and Wun, suggest¬ 
ing an erosional break in the continuity of the sedimentation. 
The Vindhyan rocks abut against Kamthi sandstones in the 
natlah west of Palsoni and north-west of Manki and exhibit 
variable attitudes and brecciation along the contact, perhaps 
indicating a boundary fault. 

Some fossil plant remains, generally badly preserved, are 
reported from this formation near village Kawadsi (79®04': 
19°SS'40"). Some of the important plant fossils identified are 
Clossopteris indica and Phyllotheca sp. an equisetalean. Shells 
of Eslheria minuta var. Brodiena, a phyllopod crustacean, are 
also found in the same area. This genus is known to occur 
mostly in shore facies. 

The Lameta rocks, which are infra-trappean in position, un- 
conformably overlie the Kamthi sediments and comprise a 
sequence of green to brick red clays with intercalated horizons 
of limestones and sandstones. The clays are usually sandy with 
sporadic pieces of calcite and chert and on weathering disinte¬ 
grates into coarse rubble and concretions of calcareous matter. 
A structure simulating box work is observed in these clays due 
to inter-section of thin ramifying calccrcous veins. 

Exposures of lameta clays are seen in nallah sections north 
and south of Nimbhala (20°06':78°53'), near Gowrala (20°07': 
78°52') and east and west of Wanjri (20°06': 78®56'). Exposures 
of Lameta limestones overlying the clays are seen south of 
Dapori (20°15': 78°48'). A few exposures of Lameta sandstones 
are observed south of Wadgaon (20'’07': 78°58') and north-east 
of Nandepara (20°09';78°S65. 

This formation is characterised by the presence of a rich 
assemblage of fossil remains. Lamellibranch shells of sp. 
Cardite beaumonti are seen well preserved in brick red clays 
about 2.5 km. north of Kumbha (20'’I T: 78°50^. In the lime¬ 
stone beds south of Dapori, fossils of fresh water molllusca 
Physa prinsepii are seen well preserved along with other fossil 
shells which are not well preserved and cannot be easily 
identified. 

Close of Mesozoic era was marked by the outpouring of 
enormous lava flows which spread over vast areas in western, 
central and southern India. These lava flows which are basic 
in composition are called Deccan basalits or Deccan traps, the 
latter name being due to their step-like or terraced appearance 
in outcrops. It is considered that the trap started erupting in 
late Cretaceous and continued up to early Eocene. 

Deccan basalts form a major geological formation in the 
district and cover nearly about ^rd of the area, almost entirely 
occupying the northern, western and south-western parts of the 
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district. The lava flows are generally horizontally disposed, 
overlying most of the older formations. They have uncon- 
forraable relationship with the Vindhyans, Gondwanas, Pen- 
ganga formation and Lameta beds. 

The Deccan basalts form a thick sequence of lava pile consist¬ 
ing of several flows, varying in thickness from 7 m to 32 m and 
are separated by intertrappean beds or red clays (red bole beds?). 
The flows are generally composed of dark grey, dense, fine to 
medium grained prophyritic basalit with phenocrysts of plagio- 
clase felspar. The flows generally become vesicular towards the 
top, the vesicles and cavities being filled with secondary silica, 
quartz, calcite, zeolites, etc. Some of the vesicles are partially 
filled or lined with dark greenish, black, glassy and chloride 
material. 

The flows are traversed by well spaced horizontal and vertical 
joints, some exhibiting well developed columnar jointing. Some 
flows are characterised by well developed spheroidal weathering, 
giving rise to large spheroidal boulders. 

Intertrappean beds, separating the lava flows, serve as good 
marker horizons for differentiating the different flows. They are 
generally made up of dark green, compact chert with abundant 
jasper, impure, earthy, silicitied limestones. They generally 
occur as discontinuous outcrops of limited lateral extent and 
range in thickness from less than a metre to about 5 m. Some 
of the areas where good exposures of intertrappean beds are 
noticed are near Gargoti (20“09'; 78'’4S'), north of Narsala 
(20°07':78'='46'), north-west of Bhand Umbri (19?58'; 78®26'), hill 
faces around Plahapal (20°00';78°30^, near Kahelgaon (20°05': 
78°39'), Medni (20°03': 78°42') and Pimpri (20°15': 78°44'). 

The intertrappean beds are characterised by rich assemblage 
of fresh water mollusca. The exposures in areas mentioned 
above are all fossil bearing. The most characteristic fossil is 
gastropod shell Physa Prinsepii (bullinus). The other fossils 
present are Lymnacea, Paludine, Vivtparus NormaUs Hisl„ 
Natica Stodaardi hisl. and Unio Deccanesis sow etc. 

Some basalt flows are separated by red laminated, plastic clays 
in parts of Wani and Kelapur tahsils. These clays are at times 
associated with cherty, calcareous intertrappean beds. 

A greyish white to brownish white, weathered sandstone 
occurs at a number of places, which was mapped as Lameta 
beds by Hughes, since he considered it as infra-trappean in 
position. Later in 1967 it was, however, considered as an intei- 
trappean bed occurring between the two basalt flows, north of 
Sagola (19°53': 78°22') where large blocks of undisturbed sand¬ 
stone are seen overlying the basalt flow east of Bori i(19°52': 
78‘’35'). 

Isolated outcrops of compact green rock, intertrappean in 
position, 3 km. south west of Buranda i(20°06': 78°44') and 
1 km. north-west of Khadki (20°06'; 78°450, is composed of 
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aggregates of secondary silica, glass and zeolites with shards ot 
greenish glassy material. This was considered to be an ash bed 
when an investigation was carried out in 1965. 


These form recent and sub-recent deposits in the district. 
Recent alluvium is mainly confined to the flood plains of Pen- 
ganga, Wardha and Khuni rivers. The soils can be classified as 
red soils, brownish sandy soils and black cotton soils. The red 
soils and the brownish sandy soils are derived from the disinte¬ 
gration of the older Vindhyan and Gondwana sediments. The 
Takhirs and Barakars generally form poor soils and support 
sparse vegetation. 

The most impprtant soil in the district, supporting the agri¬ 
culture, is the black cotton soil or Regur. This is clayey or 
loamy soil, black in colour, and contains high alumina, lime 
and magnesia with a variable amount of potash, low nitrogen 
and phosphorous. It is generally porous and swells considerably 
on addition of water and dries up with conspicuous cracks on 
loosing the moisture. 

An occurrence of thin beds of recent conglomerates along the 
Wardha river near Thorma Nangaon (20°09';78®59'), Jolha 
(20°07': 78°59') etc. was reported in 1965. The rocks are made 
up of ill-sorted pebbles of quartz, flint, felspar, jasper, and frag¬ 
ments of types set in a greyish black cement. 

The limestone deposits in YcotmaL district occupy large areas 
in Wani and Kelapur tahsils. The deposits occur in a number 
of belts, striking NW-SE. The limestone is suitable for cement 
manufacture and can also be used as flux in the metallurgical 
industry. The total reserves of all grades of limestone and 
dolomites are given below with the description of each deposit, 
along with the average chemical composition. The figures arc 
based on the investigations carried out by the Directorate of 
Mining and Geology, Government of Maharashtra. 


The deposit lies 3.2 km. east of Rajur railway station and 
covers the villages of Kalmna, Wanjri, Majra, Magla, Pohana, 
Nandepara,Sonapur, Lakhiapur, Wanoja, Akapur, Rbiiski 
reserve forest area etc. The general strike of the limestone belt 
is NW-SE with dips up to 30° towards south-west. 


Ihe deposit contains medium grained, white dolomite, grey 
doloimtic limestone, whitish to greyish coloured siliceous lime¬ 
stone and dark grey fine grained limestone. The prospecting 
operations of the limestone belt near Rajur have proved 31 5 
million tonnes of workable reserve of limestone which can be 
used as flux in foundries as also 50 million tonnes of flux grade 
dolomite. The details of location and quality of the deposit in 
the Rajur area are given below: ^ 
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Wanjri Block. —This block covers an area, 1,976 m. long and 
456 m, wide. The limestone has an average thickness of 14 m., 
the total available reserves being 21.S million tonnes of the 
following average chemical composition: — 

CaO —47.18 % SiOj —5.44 % and MgO —3.16 %. 

Majra-Pohana Block. —This block is 2,280 m. long and 213 m. 
wide, average thickness of limestone being 6.4 m. The reserves 
of limestone have been estimated at 5.5 million tonnes averaging 
50.87 per cent CaO, 4.91 per cent SiO^ and 1.23 per cent MgO. 

Sonapur-Lakhapur Block. —This block has a length of 1,976 m. 
and width of 213 m., with 6.4 m. of average thidtness of lime¬ 
stone. The total reserves are estimated to be about 4.6 million 
tonnes with the following range of composition:^— 

CaO —45.5 to 48.72 %. SiOj—1.50 to 4.26 % and 
MgO—1.33 to 5.39 %. 

Dol-Lakhapur Block. —The block is 4,560 m. long and 912 m. 
wide, with average 14.6 m. thick dolomite. The reserves have 
been estimated at 36 million tonnes, having the following 
average composition: 

MgO —20.05 % and SiO, —2.71 %. 

Pohna-Majra Block. —The length of the block is 1,216 m. and 
width is 608 m. with 106 m. average thickness of dolomite. 
The reserves are estimated at 14 million tonnes averaging 
19.69 per cent MgO and 3.58 per cent SiO^. 

The limestone deposits of Mukutban (19° 45' to 19° 47' 30": 
78° 49' 45") are Located south-west of Wani at a distance of near¬ 
ly 35 km. Prospecting operations have been carried out in an 
area of about 4.87 sq. km. south of Mukutban in which 15.68 
million tonnes of flux grade limestone averaging in composition 
43.53 per cent CaO, 7.02 per cent SiOj, 3.34 per cent MgO and 
2.27 per cent RjO,, have been proved. The d^osit also contains 
an estimated reserves of 150 million tonnes or dolomite averag¬ 
ing 34.87 per cent CaO, 12.79 per cent MgO, 6.56 per cent SiOj 
and 2.19 per cent RaOj, In addition to this, another 10 million 
tonnes of flux grade limestone and 24 million tonnes of dolo- 
mitic limestone are expected from the areas which are not as yet 
fully prospected. 

The limestone deposits in this bek occur near the village 
Khandala, Kuril, Sindola, Chanaka (19° 50' 50": 79° 4' 20") and 
Paramdoh (19° 50' 50"; 79° 05') in the southern part of Wani 
tahsil, about 22 km. from Wani town. The limestones form a 
strip of low lying ridges and knolls over a length of about 
12 km. The width of the belt is about 200 m. The general 
strike of the limestone exposures is north-west, soujth-east 
with dips varying from 60° to 90°, in the major part of the belt 
starting from Khandala to Chanaka; while in the remaining 
part the dips vary from 10° to 30°. 
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Three distinct types of limestone are seen in this deposit viz., 
(a) greyish black limestone, (6) greenish to pinkish limestone 
and i(c) shaly limestone. Generally the limestone is fine grained, 
massive and breaks with a conchoidaL fracture. Some veins of 
barytes occurring in the limestone are also reported in some 
bore holes in this area. 

The deposit has been proved up to a depth, of about 45 m. 
The reserves of cement grade limestone indicated in this area 
are of the order of 76 million tonnes out of which 35.7 million 
tonnes have been proved. The limestone shows the following 
range in chemical composition: 

1.43 to 2.21 per cent MgO, 9.85 to 10.20 per cent 
SiOa and 45.82 to 47.88 per cent CaO. 

This is an extensive, low magnesia limestone belt, in the 
vicinity of Chanaka in the Kelapur tahsil. The limestone belt 
extends mostly through the forest area from Chanaka village in 
a westerly direction up to Bhimkund village and beyond over a 
length of 17 kra. The width of the belt varies from 1.6 km. to 
3.2 km. the average width being 2.4 km. The deposit contains 
predominantly two varieties of limestones viz., cream coloured 
and dark grey coloured. The deposit is devoid of dolomite and 
dolomitic limestone intercalations. The limestone deposit forms 
the lowermost unit of Penganga formation. 

The Directorate of Mining and Geology, Government of 
Maharashtra have carried out detailed prospecting of the deposit 
and have given the following reserves and grade of the limestone. 

The reserves of cement grade limestone in the Chanaka area 
are estimated to be of the order of 31.9 million tonnes with a 
composition range of CaO — 43 to 44 %, MgO—1.09 to 1.35 %, 
SiOj—14.8 to 14.9 %, and K^Oj — 3 to 4%. Reserves of 
inferior grade limestone of Chanaka area are estimated at 
57.47 million tonnes with composition variation in the range of 
CaO 40 to 43 %, MgO 1.5 to 2 %, SiO, 16 to 19% and 
R^Os 3 to 4 %. 

Indicated reserves of cement grade limestone of Chanaka — 
Gubri area are estimated at 25.20 million tonnes with compo^- 
tion range of 43 to 44 % CaO, 1.6 to 1.9 per cent MgO, and 14 
to 15 % SiOj. Reserves of inferior grade limestone in this area 
are 39.6 million tonnes with composition range of 39 to 40 per 
cent CaO, 1.5 to 1.7 per cent MgO and 15 to 19 per cent SiO». 

In the entire Chanaka-Bhimkund belt, excluding the areas 
prospected, as indicated above, the reserves of limestone up to a 
depth of 20 m. have been estimated to be of the order of 
1,300 million tonnes. 

The only occurrence of coal in Yeotmal district is in Rajura- 
Wani area forming part of the Wardha Valley coal field. A 
narrow coal field extending from Pisgaon, Rajura, Parsora to 
Wani-Ganeshpur has been known since 1871. An old colliery of 
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Rajura, (C.R.) has been closed down since last IS years. The 
thickness of coal seam varies from 8.2 m. to 9.1 m. at Pisgaon, 
while at Rajura the thickness varies from 5.4 m. to 9.1 m. The 
proximate analysis of coal at Rajura is given below: — 

Moisture ... 10.91 % Volatile matter ... 35.30 % 

Fixed carbon ... 49.30 % Ash ... 15.40 % 

Calorific value ... 6,539 

The probable reserves of coal in the tract beyond Pisgaon 
up to Warora in 31 sq. km. area; are estimated at 240 million 
tonnes. 

Groundwater conditions in the district vary with the geolo^cal 
formations present in the different areas. The district receives an 
annual rainfall of 150 cm., most of which precipitates during the 
short monsoon period. 

Large area of the district is covered by Deccan basalt flows in 
which water level varies from 3 m. to 12 m. below the ground level 
in summer months. Parts of the basalt flows with closely spaced 
joints and vesicular weathered tops of the flows form good 
acquifers and wells dug in such zones yield copious supply of 
water. The intertrappean beds and red clay horizons between 
the basalt flows also help locally in yielding good supply of 
water. The Lameta beds below the traps form good acquifer 
horizons. 

The Penganga shales and limestones do not form good 
acquifer horizons. The highly jointed parts in the shales nelp 
percolation and storage of water, but the water from these 
horizons is generally brackish in nature. Groundwater condi¬ 
tions are in general similar in Vindhyan rocks. 

The best groundwater conditions prevail in areas covered by 
Kamthi sandstones. Barakar sandstones also form good acquifer 
horizons. The level of water table appreciably goes down in 
summer in most of the wells, many of them becoming com¬ 
pletely dry. 

The climate of this district, in common with the neighbouring 
districts of north Deccan, is characterised by a hot summer and 
general dryness except during the south-west monsoon. The 
cold season from December to February is followed by the hot 
season from March to May. The period from June to Septem¬ 
ber is the south-west monsoon season and October and Novem¬ 
ber form the post-monsoon period. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for eight 
stations for periods ranging from 68 to 101 years. The details of 
the rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are 
given in table Nos. 1 and 2. The normal annual rainfall in the 
district is 991.6 mm (39.04"). The rainfall generally increases 
from the north-west towards the south-east. Ner near the north¬ 
western border of the district gets annually 896.3 mm. (35.29") 

•The section on 'Climate' is contributed by the Meteorological Department of tht 
Government of India, Poona. 
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while Pandharkaoda near the south-east border gets 1122.2 mm 
(44.18"). The central region comprising Yeotraal tahsil gets 
1099.5 mm. The rainfall during the south-west monsoon season 
constitutes about 86 per cent of the annual rainfall, July being 
the rainiest month. The variation in the rainfall from year to 
year is large. During the fifty year period, 1901—1950, the 
highest annual rainfall which was in 1917, amounted to 146 per 
cent of the normal while 1920 was the year with the lowest 
annual rainfall which was only 46 per cent of the normal. In 
the same fifty year period rainfall less than 80 per cent of the 
normal occurred in ten years, two of them being consecutive. 
Considering the rainfall at individual stations, two and three 
consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred once or twice at 
6 out of the 8 stations. It will be seen from table No. 2 that the 
annual rainfall in the district was between 700 mm and 1,200 mm 
(27.56" and 47.24") in 39 years out of 50. 

On an average there were 54 rainy days days with rain¬ 
fall of 2.5 mm—10 cents—or more) in a year in the district. 
This number varies from 50 days at Ner to 58 days at Pandhar¬ 
kaoda. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in 
the district was 337.6 mm (13.29") at Yeotmal on 1937 July 21. 


TABLE No. 2 

Frequency of Annual Rainfall in Yeotmal District 
(Data 1901—1950) 


1 

1 

Range in mm 

(I) 

No. of years 

(2) 

Range in mm 

(1) 

No. of years 

(2) 

401—500 

1 

1,001—1,100 

12 

501—600 

0 

1,101—1,200 

7 

601—700 

2 

1,201—1,300 

4 

701—800 

7 

1,301—1,400 

2 

801—900 

8 

1.401—1,500 

2 

901—1,000 

5 
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There are two meteorological observatories in the district, one 
each at Pusad and Yeotmal. The observatory at Pusad was 
started only recently. The records of Yeotmal are available for 
about a decade. TTie description which follows is mainlly based 
on the records of Yeotmal supplemented by the records of the 
observatories in the neighbouring districts where similar 
meteorological conditions prevail. Temperatures rise rapidly 
after February till May which is the hottest month of the year. 
In May the mean daily maximum temperature at Yeotmal is 
41.8“ C (107.2° F) and the mean daily minimum is 28.3“ C 
(82.9“ F). The heat in summer season is intense and on some 
days in May and June the maximum temperature may rise up to 
about 46“ C (114.8° F). The afternoon heat is sometimes 
relievel by thundershowers. With the arrival of the south west 
monsoon by about the middle of June there is appreciable drop 
in day temperatures and the weather becomes cool. After the 
end of September when the south-west monsoon withdraws the 
day temperatures increase slightly. But the night temperatures 
decrease progressively after September. After October both day 
and night temperatures decrease rapidly. December is usually 
the coldest month with the mean daily maximum temperature 
at 28.4“ C (83.1° F) and the mean daily minimum at 15.1“ C 
(59.2° F). In association with western disturbances which move 
across north India cold waves affect the district and the mini¬ 
mum temperature may occasionally go down to about 8.0“ C 
(46.4“ F). 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Yeotmal was 
46.1“ C (115.0° F) on May 21, 1954. The lowest minimum was 
7.2“ C (45.0° F) on February 11, 1950. 

Except during the south-west monsoon season when the 
humidities are high, the air is generally dry. The summer 
months are the driest, the relative humidities in the afternoons 
being about 25 per cent. 

During the south-west monsoon season, the skies are heavily 
clouded or overcast. In the rest of the year clear or lightly 
clouded skies prevail. In- the summer season skies are often 
moderately clouded. 

Winds are generally light to moderate with some strengthen¬ 
ing during the period from May to August. In the post¬ 
monsoon and cold seasons, the winds generally blow from the 
east or north-east. By March south-westerlies and westerlies 
start blowing, and in the rest of the summer and the south-west 
monsoon seasons winds are mostly from directions between 
south-west and north-west. 

In as.sociation with depressions which originate in the Bay of 
Bengal and move westwards during the south-west monsoon 
season, widespread heavy rain and gusty winds are experienced 
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in the district, when they pass through the neighbourhood of 
the district. Less frequently, storms and depressions during the 
post-monsoon months of October and November, also affect the 
weather over the district. Thunderstorms occur in all the 
months, their frequency being highest in the monsoon months. 

Tables Nos. 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, 
mean wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena, 
respectively, for Yeotmal district. 



TABLE No. 3 

s OF Temperature and Relative Humiditt in Yeotmal District 
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The forests in this district lie well distributed except in the 
northern portions. The forests, however, arc confined to blocks 
of various sizes. The two blocks viz., Kinwat block in the West 
Yeotmal 'Division (185.00 sq. miles) and Tipeshwar block in the 
East Yeotmal Division (62.00 sq. miles) are fair’y extensive 
while the others vary from less than a square mile to about a 
30.00 sq. miles. 

The type of vegetation is mainly governed Ity soil formation, 
configuration of the ground, drainage and the influence exerted 
by human agency. The variations of rainfall are very little, the 
average rainfall in the district hciilg about 35" to 40" received 
from the south-westerly monsoons. About 90 % of the rainfall 
is received during the monsoon months followed by a long dry 
spell. The type of the forests that is met with belongs to the 
‘South Indian Tropical Dry’ (mixed deciduous) type. The 
forests are, however, very variah’e and change within short dis¬ 
tances depending on the soil and drainage as said above. The 
following broad local types arc distinguished. 

This type of forests is mainly confined to the Kinwa* block 
and it is found along the banks of Penganga river near the 
alluvium deposits. The stretch of forests is. however, very 
narrow. The quality is M. P. ITT (65' to 70' high). The princi¬ 
pal associates are ain {Tcrminalia tonientosa), karnnt {Step- 
hegyne parvifalia), hcl {Aegle Marmelos), tiwas [Ougenia dal- 
hergioides), lendia (LagersitYoeniia parviflora), dhawada {Ano- 
geissus latifolia). tendu (Diospyrox Melanoxylm and semed 
(Salmalia malharica). 

(a) General type .—This type occurs over major portions, the 
average tjualiity being IVb to IVa (30' to .50' high). Teak has a 
tendency to form almost a pure crop. The percentage invariably 
found is 50 to 60. Better (|uality patches of Teak TI (65' to 70') 
are met with interspersed in Kharoni Reserve of Pandharkaoda 
Range where the soil deposits are fairly deep. The density is 
invariably 0.7 to 0.8. 

(b) Poor and openly stocked teak type .—This type is more ot 
less similar to the S. No. 1 described above, the difference being 
in the condition and the composition of the crop. The crop is 
poor in density and quality due to it’s occurrence on shallow 
poor soils and the variations caused by frequent and severe fires. 
The crop is generally M. P. IVb .(30' to 40' high). Teak occurs 
almo.st pure with a heavy undergrowth of rank grasses. 

This type of forest occurs in small blocks in the eastern por¬ 
tion of East Yeotmal Division. The soil is derived from shades 
and sand-stones of .the Gondwana series. The (piality is poor 
IVb and consists of ain, lendia, dhawada, tendu, garari (Cleis- 
tanthus collinus), char, bija, {Pterocarpus marcipium), hahern 
{Terminalia balerica) and karam. Pithnndi (BrideKa hasmil- 
tonia), bharat {Gymnosporia montundjf, chilati {Mimosa mhi- 
caulis). Khair and her are found in the understorey. 
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Such areas are common and comprise about 50 per cent of the 
forest areas and lie interspersed all over. This occurrence is 
particularly due to the shallow soil with out-crop of rocks. 

(5) Bamboos .—Bamboos do not occur as a separate type but, 
are found along the naliah banks valleys and easy slopes of the 
hills. The area under bamboos is, however, sparse and occurs 
in some of the blocks of Wani and Pandharkaoda Ranges oJ 
East Yeotmal Division and in Kinwat block of the West Yeotmal 
Division. The bamboo crop, due to its usefulness and demand 
from the cultivators, has been planted successfully in the Umarda 
Reserved Forests of East Yeotmal Division. 
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Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests of this 
Circle are divided into two categories viz., reserved and protect¬ 
ed forests. Before forests are classified they have to be subject¬ 
ed to regular settlement by a Forest Settlement Officer, who 
enquires into the existence of all public and private rights. In 
case of the reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, 
transferred or commuted. In the case of protected forests, the 
rights are clearly recorded and regulated. The details of the 
reserved forests and protected forests are shown below: — 


Division 

Area in charge 

Reserved 

Forests'1 

Protected 



1 • A class 1 

in km*. 

Forests 



• C class 


in km*. 

East Yeotmal 

Forest Department 

421-24 

152-46 

64-95 

West Yeotmal 

Do. 

418-92 

147-42 

8-00 

1 


The reserved and the protected forests of the two Divisions 
are organised and managed under the prescriptions of the 
working plan. 

Before a w'orking plan is drawn up a survey is made of the 
growing stock, at times by actual) enumerations and an analysis 
is made of the stems of standing trees to determine the rate of 
growth of the principal species with special reference to the soil 
and the c’imatic conditions of each locality. On the basis of 
the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, regenera¬ 
tion, silvicultural treatments and protection of forests with 
provision for the due exercise of the rights and privileges of the 
people, including grazing of cattle. The preparation of the 
current working plans for these Divisions was done by the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Nagpur and Amravati 
Circle who is under the Conservator of Forests, Working Plans. 
Pune. 

As the annual) area is exploited, it is regenerated afresh. 
Great care and precautions are taken against the damages by 
man, animals, fires, insect and other pests and against adverse 
climatic influences and other inanimate agencies. Damage by 
man is caused by lighting fire, illicit cutting, faulty exploitation 
methods and misuse of forest rights and privileges. 


A-I197—3-B, 


• A class for the nroduction of timber and fuel. 
*0 class for grazing. 
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Though occasionally forest fires may originate from natural 
causes, in a vast majority of cases they are due to human action. 

To prevent damage by fire and illicit cutting, the whole¬ 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required. 
This co-operation is secured through the authority and influence 
of the village headman. Precautionary measures like fire tracing 
of newly regenerated coupes, clearing of shrubby growth along 
roads and paths and early burning to avert any occurrence of 
fire or its spreading in the forest are taken by the department as 
per the fire protection scheme and as per prescriptions of the 
working plan. Fire watchers are a'so appointed at vulnerable 
spots during summer to keep watch over the forests with a view 
to avoiding occurrence of fires. Rigid patrolling is enforced 
through the staff and vigilant watch against unauthorised fell¬ 
ing and removal of forest produce by the villagers is maintain¬ 
ed. A Mobile Squad under the Range Forest Officer on special 
duty and a Police constable is provided to patrol the vulnerable 
snots and for surprise checking of forest produce in transit in 
the two Divisions. 

Continuous and unlimited unregulated grazing in ‘C’ class 
forests has badly affected the tree growth thereon. The ‘A’ class 
forests under systematic working are already loaded to their 
full capacity of grazing incidence. Adequate protection, intro¬ 
duction of intensive measures for conservation and development 
of these forests are therefore the prime needs. Offences in res¬ 
pect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from cattle are 
dealt with under the Forest Act and other laws. 

The area under the management is worked under various 
silvicultural systems, prescribed in the current working. plan. 
Regeneration work is carried out In two ways viz., (i) mainly by 
natural means (coppice) and (ii) partly by artificial means. 
Under the coppice system trees are allowed to be cut at ground 
level or near it and regeneration takes place naturally by shoots 
from the stumps. Under the artificial system, when trees are 
felled, regeneration is effected by artificial methods such as 
sowing, planting of root and shoot cuttings (called stumps) with 
a regular spacing. 


In the current Working Plan, the following systems of manage¬ 
ment have been prescribed; — 


Name of Working Circle 

Area 

No, of 
F. S. 

Sq. miles 

(I) Penganga Selection cum Improvement Working Circle ,. 

I 

20-47 

(2) Coppice with Reserves Working Circle 

68 

616*12 

(3) Improvement Working Circle 

2 

30-61 

(4) Plantation Working Circle 

1 

8*59 

(5) Pasture Improvement Working Circle 

50 

165-03 

(6) Bamboo Overlapping Working Circle . 

II 


(7) Miscellaneous Working Circle 

♦ • 

* * 
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Clearing, thinning and other cultural operations are also 
undertaken by the Forest department mainly in C.W.R.W.C. at 
the tree growth between 10 and 20 years and in the plantation 
working circle, at the tree growth of 5, 10 and 20 years. 

The general) configuration of forest land in these divisions is 
undulating and as such steep slopes or deep ravines are not 
not'ceahlc. The forests arc also fairly well stocked and hence 
no afforestation schemes as such are being undertaken. How¬ 
ever, afforestation on small scale is being undertaken in Wani 
Range of East Yeotmal and Pusad Range of West Yeotmal 
Division. 

Plantations are being carried in areas bearing mainly mis¬ 
cellaneous stock. Or in the areas devoid of natural reproduction 
to restock these areas naturally by agri-silvi method. On an 
average 500 to 1,000 acres in each division are being taken for 
plantation each year from 1965. Under the agri silvi system 
the villagers are encouraged to produce cotton crops along with 
plantations of tree species. Most of the plantations in these 
divisions are done under this system in which plots normally of 
5 acres each duly cleared of tree growth and with debris burnt 
in them are handed over to the allottees in the beginning of 
May. The allottees plough the plots and prepare them for 
cultivation. Staking for purposes of planting forest species is 
done at 6' x 6'. 

Tn the first year only cotton is aPowed to be sown. Sowing is 
done in 3 lines one foot apart, leaving 2' wide strips on either 
side of the plant lines. Tlie plants of teak and other forest 
species thus get a clear 4' wide strip (2' on either side) for its 
growth. Planting of forest species is done departmentally. 
After the planting is over, weeding operations are done by the 
allottees. 

In the second year the cultivators are allowed to cultivate 
cotton as before. Casuakies of tree species are replaced depart- 
mentally and the remaining tending operations are done by the 
allottees. 

In the third year, agri-silvi operations are terminated and the 
tending operations in the plantation are done departmentally. 
Extensive plantations under this system have been raised in the 
two divisions. Tlwsala in the East Yeotmal and Kinwat in the 
West Yeotmal need a snecial mention, where a compact bliock 
covering an area of 2,300 acres has been planted. 

Forest products occurring in these divisions are divided into two 
main classes i.e., maior and minor. The chief major forest pro¬ 
ducts are timber and firewood. Almost all goods quality timber 
is consumed by the timber markets at Nagpur and Bombay. 
The firewood is consumed locally in Yeotmal and also exported 
to cities like Nagpur, etc. Due to inadequate means of com¬ 
munications, however, comnlctc explioitation of all the forest 
produce is rendered impossible, 
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There are no forest based industries in these divisions. Present 
logging methods are very wasteful. The availability of labour 
is insufficient and thus mechanical working only can help to 
work these forests intensively. Timber and firewood are derived 
out of the coupes due for working. These coupes are advertised 
for sale and are sold by public auction. The coupes are also 
worked through the forest labourers co-operative societies on 
the revised formula basis. 
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With a view to providing timber to fire and flood sufferers and 
to the local populace living near the forest areas, about 10 to 
15 per cent of the annual coupes are worked departmentally and 
timber is kept ready to meet any immediate demand for the 
above purposes. 

The minor forest products are mainly, Temburni leaves, 

Rosha oil and gum. They are sold by public auctions. Some 

minor forest products like grass arc sold on rated passes. 

The revenue and expenditure of the two divisions for the 
year 1964-65 was as below: — 

Htivenuc Jixpi.’nditurL' Net 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

En-a Veotraal Division .. .. 27,24,944 B,03,984 19,20,969 

\Ve>l Yeotmal Division .. .. 23,90,102 9,77,493 14,12,609 

The length of the principal forest roads in the two divisions t crest Roads, 
is 278 miles for East Ycotmali and 2.59 for West Yeotmal making 
a total of 537 miles. These are mainly fair weather roads. 

There are adverse rights or concessions in regard to the A class Relations with 
reserved forests. The village of Panhala in Pusad Range of people. 
West Yeotmal Division has a special concession to graze free 
250 cattle in Marwadi reserved forests. Rights of way have not 
been recorded. The Conservator of Forests is empowered to 
close any road through a block of forest so long as a reasonable 
convenient alternative path is provided. 

The numerous concessions in regard to the ‘C’ class forests 
are laid down in the Madhya Pradesh Forest Manual. 

Private forests taken over by the Forest department, are not 
burdened with rights but in some of them nistar and grazing 
are to be provided on payment. 


The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 an important 
programme called vanamahotsava to be celebrated in the first 
week of July every year. However, the time of celebration of 
the vanamahotsava week varies depending upon the commence¬ 
ment of monsoon. The object of vanamahotsava is to encourage 
the planting of as many trees as possible in suitable localities. 
In choosing the trees preference is given to quick-growing species 
of economic value such as eucalyptus, bamboos, fruit trees etc. 
Free supply of seedlings is made to public institutions and to 
other departments for planting during vanamahotsava and 
nurseries for this purpose are raised in all the ranges in both the 
Divisions. 


Vana¬ 

mahotsava. 
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The after care of the young plants is undertaken by the 
individuals or by the public bodies to whom seedlings are 
supplied by the Forest department. 

The forests of Yeotmal district extend over the tahsils of 
Yeotmal, Pandharkaoda, Darwha and Pusad. They are 
scattered in small blocks. Where the forests extend to sizeable 
areas, some wild animals and birds of different categories are 
found. Their brief description is given below. In most of the 
areas hardly any game is noticed except rabbit or fox. 

Tiger — Wagk (Panthera ligris) : Tigers are usually confined 
to remote hilly areas and dense forests. In the summer they 
take refuge in cool and sheltered places remote from human 
interference. The habitat favoured by tigers is Kinwat Reserve 
along the river Penganga and Kharad, Gondwakdi, Tipeshwar 
and Kharoni Blocks. They arc generally of- medium size. 

Panther — Bibalya IVagh (Panthera pardus). Panthers 
liave a wider habitat than the tigers and are frequently met 
across in forests and the neighbourhood of habitation. They 
are greater in number than the tigers. Cattle lifting by them is 
of fairly common occurrence. 

Sloth bear — Asval (Melarsm ursuius): It is rare in the 
district and confined to cool and sheltered valleys and to Sirmal 
forests of Bittergaon Range. 

Blue Bidl — Nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelusi: It is common 
all over the district and is found generally in the open forests. 

Sambar — Sambar (Cervm unicolory. Sambars are found in 
small numbers in the denser forests of the district in the Tipesh¬ 
war and Kharbi Blocks. They generally damage young forest 
plantation and also the agricultural crops abutting the forests. 

Indian Gazelle — Chinkara (Gazella bennetti): It is com¬ 
mon in the scrub forests. 

Spotted Deer — Chital (Axis axis): It occurs all over the 
district, particularly in Tipeshwar, Kharoni, Gondwakdi, Bitter¬ 
gaon and Kharbi Blocks. 

Wild boar — Randtikkar—(Sus screrfa): It is ubiquitous and 
does a lot of damage to the cultivation adjoining the forests. 

Hare are commonly noticed throughout the district. Other 
small game of fairly common occurrence consists of the following 
birds : — 

Peafowl—Mor—(Pavo cristatus). 

Blue Rock Pigeon—Kabutar—(Cloumba livia Gamelin)*. 

Grey Par’ridge—Titar—i(Frandoliuus pondicerianus Gamelin). 

Indian Yellow Legged Button Quail—^(Tivrnix Tanki Blyth). 


• Common Biids by Salim Ali and L. Fatehally, New Delhi, 1967. 
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The district is traversed by the Wardha and Penganga rivers, CHAPTER), 
along the northern and southern boundaries, respectively. The 
Wardha has two important tributaries, the Bembala and Nirguda ; 

, _ , f . .. . ■ 1 A riSHEUlES. 

the Penganga has six important tributaries, vtz., the Pus, Aruna- witcr 
vati, Adan, Waghadi, Khuni and Vaidharbha. • Most of these tesouVets. 
tributaries flow for the greater part of the year. In the district 
there are 15 perennial and 50 seasonal tanks, having a total 
water-spread area of about 1,700 acres. The ownership of these 
tanks is as follows: — 


Ownership 


'I'otal 
No. of 
tanks 

Total 

water- 

spread 

urea 




Acres 

(1) Irrigation Department 


9 

867'67 

(2) Revenue Department 


15 

120'00 

(3)' Forest Department 


5 

56-00 

(4) Fisheries Department 


1 

192 00 

(3) Zilla Parishad 

• • 

30 

374-00 

(6) Municipalities 


;. 2 

43-00 

(7) Private 


3 

16-00 


It is proposed to undertake pisciculture in some of the tanks 
belonging to the Irrigation and Power Department. Of the total 
water-spread, the area surveyed is about 1,100 acres so far. The 
important tanks of Yeotmal district are as under: — 



Acres 

(1) Durg tank near Kalamb 

192-00 

(2) Rui tank near Digras .. 

38-60 

(3) Tadoba tank near Maluwa 

86-00 

(4) Pophali tank on Pusa-Umarkhed Road 

129 00 


Considering the total water-spread area in the district, the scope 
for development of fisheries is comparatively small. 

Important varieties of commercial fishes, occurring naturally in 
the water resources in the district are as follows : — 


Important 
Fresh-Water 
Fauna. 


Scientific name Local name 

(I) Carps and Barbs— 

FAMILY — CYPRINIDAE 


Chela atpar (Ham.) 
Oxygaster clupeoides (111.) 
Oxigaster bucaila (Ham.) 


.. Bonkanso 
Challmacchi 
.. Chal 
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Duniu ilevtuio (Ham.) 

Dmiiu iic<iuipinnatus (McGil) 

Diuhrie 

Noolatoo 


Hanhora daniconius (Ham.) 

Kunheri 


Piinluis tictn (Ham.) 

Karwadi 


PntUins Knlus (SyUos) 

Kolas 


Piintiun mrana (Ham.) 

Poshti 


Tor tor (Ham.) 

Mahaseer 


I.iibeo Jimbriafus -) 

Tamb 


L/ibt'o cnlbnsit (Ham.) 

Kailas 


l.t/beo ruhita (Ham. 1 

lio/iu 


<'alia call/i Qliim.) 

Callu 


■ Upidoparici morur (Flam.) 

Pichla 


(2) Razor Fishoi;— 



FAMILY—NO’J'OP'FERIADH 


Nolapterns notopterus (J'allas) 

Paiolu 


Xolopicfus chitnla (Ham.) 

Dede 


()) Loaches-- 



1AM11 ,Y—CUB J T11 UAL 



Lepidocephalicbthysgunleu 

Mingutchi 


Nuemacheilus botia (Flam.) 

Bania 


(4) CaHishes— 



FA Ml LY—SILUR IDAE 



Wallago attu (Schn.) 

Balloo, Saviali 


Qmpah bimacidatns (III.) 

Waranzi 


F.AMILA—SACCOBRANCHIDAE 


Heteropneustes fossilis (Bl.) 

Singhan 


FAMTLY—CLARHDAE 



Clarias batrachus 

Waghur 


FAMILY—BAGARIDAE 



Myslits aur (Ham.) 

Rohir 


.Mystus seenghala (Sykes) 

Sheengat 


Mystus vittatus {13].) 

Katvia 


Rita pavimenlaln eVat.) 

Ghegara 
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Scieiitijic name / acul name 

F A.V111, V—S1 bO KID AE 

Buiiur}Hs bananas (Ham.) . . Bodh, Khnaii 

(>) Eels ■ 

FA.\i ILY—AK GU1LLIDAE 
-htnaillu beunalensis (G, antlX.) .. Tumbua 

(0) Garfishes— 


FA.Ml. 

A.L'jii l(/ik!on eaititlu (Ham.) 

(7) Snake heads or MurreJs— 
F.AMII.Y- 

Vhunaa nut ralius fllam.) 
t '/iaiina s/natiis (HI.) 

Channa paiu latas (HI.) 

Ghunna I’acliaa (Ham.) 

(H) Hel'i'lies-. 

FAMILY- 

.\aadii!. anaiu/us (Ham.) 

(?) Gla.ssfishes— 

1-AxMlLY- 

. Imbiiisis nama (Ham.) 

Ambtusis nmna (Ham.) 

(HI) Gobies—. 


V—HFLONIDAF 

.. K-WlOu niuLtht 

■OPHlCEPHALlDAl; 

Phul iiiiirral 
.. Dndak, Dlita/kya 
Botra 
. ■ Belan 

-NANDIUAE 

Ho'jivar viucthi 

■AMHA.SSIDA)-, 

Chand muehhi 
Zanjadi 


F.LMILY—GOHIIHAE 
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Glmsonobias nairh (Witm.) Ghasuni 

(11) Spiny eels— 

FAMILY—MASTOCEMBELIDAE 
yiuslijcetiibetas armatus (Lac.) . , Bam 

Masloci’tiibeluspancalvs (Ham.) .. Vafieer 

The fish catch I'lom river.s, tributaries and large tanks comprises 
mainly of murrcls and catfishes. Prawn fishery, mainliy of 
MtJcrobracJiiiwi m{ilcob}ison{i, is conducted in the rivers during 
the .period fifim February to June every year, the peak season 
being A|jri!.-May, The total catch of this prawn during this 
period approximates 5,000 kg. This prawn is considered a great 
delicacy and is sold at 2-3 prawns per rupee. 

The craft which is being mainly used by the fishermen in the Crait and Gear, 
district is the " Donga ”, which is a dugout canoe having various 
sizes of 15' to 25' costing Rs. 225 to Rs. 300, depending upon the 
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size. Common gear used for fishing is “ Bhawarjal ” or the cast 
net. Other types of nets that arc being used in the district are— 

(1) “PilUini” or a triangular scoop net. 

(1) “jappa”, “Tangar" and “ Zorali” with meshes varying 
from I” to 0' at difierent places in the district. 

(3J “ Altaki a gill net, which is mainly operated in deep 
tanks. 

(4) Long lines for catching predatory fishes such as murrels 
and catfishes. Ihe baits used lor this purpose are earthworms 
and small toads. 

Besides nets, traps made of bamboo strips are also used as fixed 
contrivances in the form of tunnel shape lor catching fish. 

Sport fishing for murrels, using either live fishes or worms as 
bait, is also undertaken in the aistrict on a small scale. 

Material used for fabricating most of these gears has been 
cotton twine; but in the recent years fishermen have realised the 
advantage of using synthetic fibres and are progressively replacing 
cotton twine mostly w*th nylon. Ihe synthetic material, 
although considerably costlier than the cotton twine, is cheaper 
in the long run considering its utility and advantages; the depart¬ 
ment encourages the use or nylon by giving suhsiay to the fisher¬ 
men. 

There are about 5,000 fishermen in the district out of whom 
about 3,500 fishermen are engaged in the fishing industry; lor 
the rest, fishing is a subsidiary means oi livelinood. The fisher¬ 
men belong to the sub-castes Bhanaii; Bendora; Ahir; 
Machhindra; Bastala and Kahar. 

The main emphasis for development of fisheries in the district 
is laid on expanding piscicuitural practices in the suitable water 
resources of tnc district, particularly with reference to major carp 
culture. As the natural waters in the district are lacking in the 
fish seed resources, the water resources are being stocked with 
fish seed imported from Bengal. However, increasing efforts are 
being made to produce the requisite fish seed in the Vidarbha 
region for necessary stocking in the .water resources of the district. 
With a view to increasing the intensity of pisciculture, the 
quantity of fry of major car£s stocked is increasing from year 
to year. It is estimated that nearly two million fry will be 
required for utilising potentials of water resources in the district, 
as against the present stocking of 6,50,000 fry per annum. In 
the socio-economic field, fishermen of the district have, so far, 
been organised to form nine co-operative societies with a total 
membership of 428 and a share capital of Rs. 39,165. Financial 
assistance is given to tjie societies by ithe grant of subsidy on 
purchase of fishery requisites, loan and subsidy for construction 
of rearing and nursery tanks and desilting and renovating tanks 
and reduction in price of imported carp fry with a view to 
increase the stocking intensity of ithe tanks for increasing fish 
production. 
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For undertaking fisheries development activities in the district, 
an Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries has been appointed 
exclusively for looking after fisheries work in the district. He 
works under the direct supervision of the Superintendent of 
Fisheries, Nagpur. 

The following is a brief description of the poisonous and non- 
poisonous snakes found in the district. 

Typholos braminm: —This blind snake with imbricate scale 
markings grows only to 6 inches in length and is only about an 
inch in circumference. It looks like an oversized worm, except 
that it does not have cross circular lines on the body. Local 
people call it Kadu, Many a time it can be seen inside houses 
especially during rainy season. 

Uropelitis sp: —In the forest and mountain regions one comes 
across at higher elevations a small snake, 8 inches long, deep 
brown or black in colour with red and yellow fine dots at the 
sides. The tail is blunt but it ends into a dorsal rough rhomboid 
structure with sharp edges meant for digging the soil. They are 
called rough tails and being rare, have no local names. 

Lycodon Attlicus: —This wolf snake is locally known as Kawdya 
and is found in gardens and near human habitations after the 
beginning of rainy season. It is two and half feet in length and 
four inches in girth. It is brown with small longitudinal short 
bars made up of dots all over the body. The neck region bears 
one blackish bar on either side extending up to the eyes. This 
snake lays eggs and feeds on lizards, skinks, small mice and tiny 
frogs. 

Obigodon Venustus; —This grey brown snake with black cross 
bars across the body, grows to about two feet and is three inches 
in circumference. It is found more after rains and is often seen 
in gardens near houses. 

Python molurus; —This is known as Python or “Afgar” in 
local dialect. Some also call it “ Aar ”, It is not frequently 
seen and is found near the ghat area of the district. Growing to 
a length of 18 feet, it often times weighs (when fully grown) 
about half a maund or more. It is a very lethargic snake, which 
feeds normally on small mammals, but has been seen to tackle, 
a sheep, a goat or even a boar. It is deep-brown with bluish 
white irregular patches on the body and a lancet mark on a pink 
head. It kills the victim by strangulation. 

Natrix Piscator. —This common snake found near water 
accumulations is seen all over the district. Locally called 
Paracl, it grows to four feet and has checkerboard type black 
and brown marks on an olive greenish body surface. During 
rainy season one often comes across this snake. Another variety 
of Natrix, Natrix stolala, is seen all over the district especially 
during the rainy season. It is a thin long snake, grey in colour 
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* 'I'he section on Snakes is contributed by Dr. P. J. Deoraa, Bombay. 
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with white and brown marks on the body. The snake is 
absolutely harmless and could be handled with ease. Locally 
it is called Naneti or Seeta-ki-Lat. 

Dryophis nasutus ,—This is the green whip snake which has a 
parrot green colour and a very pointed head. The body is 
slender and it grows to 5 ieet in length. It is seen overhanging 
on big trees, and keeping the head in a suspended manner to 
imitate a twig. I'he tip of the head bears a thin long rostrum 
and in the middle are eyes with black straight lines indicating a 
vertical pupil. Ttie bite of this snake is painful but not lethal. 
It kills nirds and lizards on which it feeds. Locally it is called 
Shetabi or Chilti. 

Eryx c'omcui (Durkya Ghonas).—Ibis is locally known as 
" Mahadol ft has a very blunt tail and the body is deep brown 
with ash coloured variegated spots. At a glance it looks like the 
young one of python growing to 2 feet in length. A completely 
tlark variety ox this snake shglitly bigger in size is met with in 
darker soils and is known as Eryx jtonni. 

Psomt}LOphii iongt/roivi.—This snake grey ui colour is deeper 
behind with black edged scales on the body. Its head is uni¬ 
formly brown above and yellowish white below. This snake 
looks like an Echis or " plworsa ” except that it does not “side 
wind ”, nor makes a nqise by rubbing the scales. It is also non- 
poisoiious. 

Piyas viucoiiu .—This long brown snake with black spots 
between scales especially in the rear region is very agile and 
grows to about 10 feet in length. It feeds mainly on rats and is 
thus a friend of the fanners. A very common snake, known 
locally as " Dhaman”, which is often handled with ease by many 
local people. It ties a knot by its tail, emits a foul odour and 
gives out when cornered a faint kite like sound. It lays fairly 
big sized eggs in mud during the month of March and the 
young ones hatch out in June. 

Coluber VentromacuLakis .—This snake is light grey above, 
with a dorsal series of black cross bars or different shaped spots 
confined to the edges of scales. It has a short black stripe on 
the uppermost edge of the back and the neck and oblique black 
bar below the eye and another on the temple. It grows to two 
and half feet and is locally called “ Pandhra Nag ”, 

Goiga trigonata .—This common cat-snake is locally known as 
“ Shelkya”. It is light-yellowish above with a uniform series of 
angular black edged dorsal spots. There is a dark black stripe 
on the neck running up to the eyes. It raises the head imitating 
a cobra and throws the body in loops. The black stripes on its 
side are often mistaken to be binocellate marks. It has no hood 
and apart from being vicious is an absolutely non-poisonous 
snake. 
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Callophis melanurus. —This is the “Raat” snake of the hilly 
regions. It is light brown above, with scales speckled brown 
and forming a longitudinal line down the whole length of the 
body. The head and neck are black above with yellow spots 
and the ta'I with two black rings, one at base and another at the 
up. The lower side of the body is red in live and yellowish in 
dead specimens. It is a thin small snake hardly growing to 8 or 
10 inches in length. It lays eggs and is more seen during rainy 
season. In some regions of this district it is called “ Panfihrfu 
Nag ”, 'rhe poison of the snake is ncurotoxic. 

Naja naja. —This is the local cobra which is called " Nag ” 
ordinarily and “ Domi” if black and “Gehuwa” if brown. It can 
be distinguished by the preuse of a hood which it spreads when 
alarmed. There are three scales behind the eye ; the 4th and 
the 5th lower lip scales usualliv have a triangular scale in bet¬ 
ween. There may be binocellate mark on the hood or there 
may be no mark at all. Th's snake is not normally killed. It is 
exhibited on a “Nag pancJimi” day and worshipped in the month 
of July each year. Many snake charmers collect it, break off the 
fangs or plug them with glue and show the supposed act of 
charming by a flute. The snake raises the hood to strike the 
charmer. This snake prefers cool dark places and many a time 
it is met with in old building where it gets rats to eat. quietness, 
warmth of the winter and coolness of the summer. The bite of 
this snake exhibits neurotoxic poisoning and only a specific 
antivenin can save the v-’aim, if a proper lethal dose has been 
injected. It lays eggs in April and these hatch in July. The 
supposed twining of two cobras seen in jungles is the fight 
between two males. 

Russels viper (Vipera russellt). —Locally people 'call it “ Agya 
MaliadN” or Ghonas. It is four feet in length and has three 
scries of deep brown elliotical marks on its olive body. The 
head is triangular with tiny scales. It hisses loudly and continu¬ 
ously. The fangs of this snake arc about half an inch long and 
they arc completely hollow like a doctors hypodermic syringe. 
The venom is vasotoxic and if a lethal dose has been given the 
patient ran be saved only by a specific antivenin. This snake 
lavs about 97 young ones in three days in June. 

Ec/u‘s C«fuirtf«5.—This is “Fefrtit ” or “ Phoorsa ” as it is called 
locally. It is rather an uncommon snake growing to 18 inches 
and bearing a lancet head mark on a brown head and variegated 
grey marks on a brown body. It moves by side winding, making 
a noise by rubbing the scales of the neck region. While striking 
it dart'. The venom is vasotoxic and normally given in sub- 
lethal do.ses. The patient does not die soon but starts bleeding 
from all pores of the body after 24 hours. 

Butwarus Caereiileits.-—This is locally known as “ Dandekar ” 
or “ Ghoda Karayat It is steel blue in colour with thin white 
cross lines all over the body. The dorsal ssales are hexagonal. 
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This timid snake grows to above 4 feet. It remains hiding in 
crevices and is seen normally during the night. The venom 
is very toxic, requiring only 6 milligrams to kill a normal 
sized person. The only antidote is an injection of a specific 
antivenin. 


In the deep forests one comes across another variety of this 
Krait snake. It is yellow with thick blue black cross bars artd a 
blunt tail. It feeds on other snakes and is locally called 
“ Satranjya ”—Bungarus fasciatiis. 

Trimeresttrus gramineiis .—This tree green snake is met with 
in bamboo forests. It grows to 2 feet in length, has a triangular 
head vvith small scales and remains on the trees hunting lizards, 
small mammals and sometimes birds. 



CHAPTER 2—HISTORY* 


As NO Archaeological Excavations have so far been made 

[N ANY PART OF ITIE YaVATMAL DISTRICT, it is llOt pOSSlblc tO givC 

an account oi' it in the prc-historic period. Still, from some 
implements found at Khair, Parsora and Dhoki, villages in this 
dis'^rict, we know that it was occupied in the palaeolithic period. 
No vestiges of the succeeding pre-historic periods have, however, 
so far come to notice in this district. Recently archaeological 
excavations have been conducted at Kundinapura in the adjoin¬ 
ing Amravatl district, which was the ancient capital of Vidarbha 
in the Epic period, but their report has not yet been published. 
Still the remains there go back to the ChalcoUthic period. The 
Yavatmal district also must evidently have been inhabited in 
this period. The characteristic features of the culture of this 
period in the Deccan region have been brought to notice in the 
excavations at Nevdsa. They may be described as follows*: — 
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“ The earliest habitations of the people of this period must 
have been in the river valleys. The thick forests which must 
have covered them were first cut down with their stone and 
cooper tools. The elevated sides on the banks of rivers were 
chosen for a settlement. Each settlement may have consisted 
of about 50 to 100 huts. The huts were small, measuring 
10 ft. by 9 ft. and were either rectangular or round. They 
were constructed with wooden posts, the walls being of mud 
and the roof of bamboo matting, dry leaves etc., covered with 
a layer of mud. The houses were furnished with large and 
small storage jars, bowls and vessels .(lotJs) with long 

spouts. Their red surface was painted in black with geometric 
designs or figures of animals. They wore garments of cotton 
and probably also of (wild) silk. For their ornaments they 
used beads or semi-precious stones, crystal, terracotta and 
rarely of copper and even of gold. Silver was unknown. 
Bangles were made of copper, burnt clay or bone, rarely of 
ivory. 

For weapons they used products of the chalcedony blade 
industry, flat copper axes and slings with round balls of 
various sizes. Their tools were made of dolerite and copper. 
They pounded their grains with plano-convex rubber stones, 

*The section on Ancient Period is contributed by M. M. Dr. V. V. Mirasbi, 
Hon. Professor, Napnur University. The sections from Mediaeval Period onwards are 
contributed by Dr. B. G. Kunte, Ph.D. (Econ.); Ph.D. (History); Executive 

Editor and Secretary. 

Summarised from H, D. SanKalia’s/niffow Archaeology Today, p. 8 f. 
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rk'.sidcs, rhey nie hi'td’, niiittiHi, pork, \t;ni.son and river fish. 
Hunting and animali grazing formed their main occupations. 

They huried their dead either within the house floor or 
out.side. The children were huried in widc-moiithed urns. 
The dead were provided with howls, spouted vessels and 
necklaces of copper and carnelian. 

Economicallly these people were in a pastoral-i.wtt-hunting- 
ctmt-agricultural stage and lived in small villages on river 
hanks. They still used stones for various purposes, the use of 

copper being rare. This kind of life continued until it was 

changed hy a fresh influx of people who came with a know¬ 
ledge of iron, agriculture and town-planning in about the 
fourth century R. C. 

Who these people were is not known, hut one plausible 

conjecture is that they belonged to some of the Aryan tribes. 
This theory, however, needs confirmation hy stronger evi¬ 

dence. ” 

The above gleanings arc from excavations such as those at 
Nevttstl, We shall next see what light is thrown on this period 
by literary sources. According to Mterary tradition, when the 
Aryan.s penetrated to the Deccan, the whole region was covered 
hy a thick jungle, which extended southward from Central 
India. Agastya was the first Aryan who crossed the Vindhya 
and fixed his residence on the bank of the Godavari. This 
memorable event is commemorated in the mythological storv 
which represents Vindhya as bending before his gt/rw Agastya 
when the latter approached him. The sage asked the mountain 
to remain in that condition until he returned from the south, 
which he never did. Agastya was followed hy several other 
sages who established their hermitages in different regions of 
the south. The cluster of hermitages on the bank of the 
Godavari was called Jana-athmm to distinguish it from the 
surrounding forest country. The sages living there were 
constantly harassed by the original inhabitants who arc called 
Raksasas in the Rdmdyana. “These shapeless and ill-koking 
monsters testify to their abominable character by various cruel 
and terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in Impure 
practices and perform great outrages. Changing their shapes 
and hiding in thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful 
beings delight in terrifying the devotees : they cast away their 
sacrificial ladles and vessels ; they pollute cooked oblations and 
utetcrly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere 
hermits. At the time of the sacnfice they snatch away the jars, 
the flowers and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men k ” 

Tn course of time a large kingdom rvas founded north of the 
Godavari hy Vidarbha, the son of Rsahhadeva. His capital was 
Knndinapura in the adjoining Amravatl district. The country 
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has since then become known by the name of Vidarbha. Agastya 
married Lopamudra, the daughter of king Vidarbha. Agastya 
is the Seer of some hymns of the Rgveda. His wife Lopamudra 
is also mentioned in Rgveda, I, 179, 4. The country became well- 
known in the age of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, in which 
it is frec[uently mentioned. The Rdnidyana, in the Uttarakunda, 
states the story of king Danda, or Dandaka, in whose time 
Vidarbha was devastated by a violent dust-storm. Danda was 
a son of Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. He ruled over the 
country between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains from bis 
capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and once upon 
a time he violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The sage 
then cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be devastated 
by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between the 
Vindhya and Saivala mountains, extending over a thousand 
yojanas, was consequently turned into a great forest, which since 
then catne to be known ais Dandahiranya. It was in this forest 
that the Sudra ascetic Sambuka was practising penance. As this 
was an irreligious act according to the notions of those days, 
Rama beheaded him and revived the life of a Brahmana boy, 
who had died prematurely. The place where Sambuka was 
beheaded is still shown on the hill of Ramtek, about 28 m'les 
from Nagpur. 

The Central part of the Deccan was divided into several 
countries known by different names. Thus the region to the 
north of the Godavaif, now included in the Aurangabad district 
was known by the name of Mulaka. This country together with 
its capital Pratisthana (modern Paithan) is mentioned in Pall 
literature. To the north of it lay the country of Rsika, now 
called Khandel Along the southern bank of the Godavari 
extended the country of Asmaka PalT, Assaka), which comprised 
the modern Ahmadnagar and Bid districts. Later, this region 
came to be included in the country of Kuntala, which extended 
far to the south. It included what is now known as the Southern 
Marathii Country as well as North Karnataka and the Simogii' 
and Citaldurg districts of the old Mysore State. In the Udaya- 
sundarlkathd of Soddhala (11th Century A.D.) Pratisthana on 
the GodaVarl is said to be the capital of the Kuntala country'. 
In early times Kuntala was probably included in the larger 
country called Maharastra. The Aihole inscription (7th century 
A, D.) speaks of three Maharastras, which probably comprised 
Vidarbha, Western Maharaspra and Kuntala. In later times 
Kuntala came to denote the predominantly Kanarese country now 
included in the Mysore State. It is described as a seven and half 
lakh province. The Early Calukyas of BadamI and the Later 
Calukyas of Kalyanl were known as Kuntalendras or lords of 
Kuntala. In the earlier days, however, the districts of Kolhapur, 
Satara, Solapur, Ahmadnagar and Bid, which are now Marathf- 
speaking, were included in Kuntala. As we shall see later, the 
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early Rastrakutas, who were ruling over this territory were 
known as Kuntalesvaras ( or rulers of Kuntala). 

The Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas mention 
several sacred rivers of Vidarbha such as the Payosnl (Purna), 
Varada (Wardha), and the Vena (Waingafiga) and name several 
holy places situated on their banks. The royal bouse of Vidarbha 
was matrimonially connected with several princely families of 
North India. The Vidarbha princesses DamayantT, Indumatl 
and Rukminl are well-known in Indian literature. Several great 
Sanskrt and Marathi poets from Kalidasa onwards have drawn 
the themes of their works from their romantic lives. 

Coming to historical times, we find that all this territory in 
Vidarhha was included in the Empire of Asoka. An inscription 
issued by the Dharmamahdmdtra of Asoka has been found at 
Devtek in the Canda district, which adjoins the Yavatmal district. 
It was issued in the fourteenth regnal year of Asoka and interdicts 
the capture and killing of animals'. Again, the fifth and 
thirteenth rock-edicts of Asoka mention the Rastrika Petenikas 
and the Bhoja-Petcnikas. According to many scholars, the 
Petenikas were the inhabitants of Pratisthana, the Rastrikas ruled 
as Maharathls in Maharlistra, while the Bhojas held Vidarbha. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B. C. 
the imperial throne in Patallputra w'as occupied by the Sendpali 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the 8uhga dynasty. His son Agni- 
mitra was appointed Viceroy , of Mlilva and ruled from Vidi^a 
modern Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, which 
had seceded from the Mauryan empire during the reign of one 
of the weak successors of Asoka, was then ruled by Yajnasena. 
He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival claimant 
for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena escaped to Malva 
and got admission as a hand-maid to the queen DharinI under 
the name of Malavika. Agnimitra, who had espoused the cause 
of Madhavasena, and had sent an army against the king of 
Vidarbha, fell in love with Malavika and married her. The 
Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the VaradS 
(Wardha). The Yavatmal district was included in Western 
Vidarbha. The story of Malavika forms the plot of the Sanskrt 
play Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still, it is possible to conjecture that they may have been 
the feudatories of the Satviihanas. From the Hathigumpha 
inscription at Udayagiri near Bhuvane^var, we learn that Khara- 
vefe, the king of Kalihga, who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
sent an army to the west, not minding Satakarnl. The latter 
evidently belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs 
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often in that family. Kharavela’s army is said to have penetrat¬ 
ed up to the river KanhabennS and struck terror in the hearts 
of the people of Rslka. The Kanhabenna is evidently the river 
Kanhaii’, which flows about 10 miles from Nagpur, and not the 
river Krsna, which flows south-west, not west, of Udayagiri. 
Kharavela’s army thus invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the 
ruler of Vidarbha was a feudatory of king Satakarnl, the latter 
would rush to his aid. When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the 
people of R.slka (Khandes), which bordered Vidarbha on the west, 
were naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, 
however, to have taken place and the army returned to Kalihga 
perhaps at the approach of the Satavahana forces. 

Satakarnl belonged to the Satavahana family. This family 
derived its name from king Satavahana^ who rose to power soon 
after the death of Asoka and had his capital at Pratisthana 
(modern Paithan). It received isupport from 'the local rulers 
called Maharathas, with whom it formed matrimonial alliances. 
This dynasty is called Andhra in the Piinlnas, but that it 
originally hailed from Western Mahara.stra is indicated by its 
earliest inscriptions which are found in the caves at Naneghat 
near Junnar and at Nasik. Its earnest coins have been found at 
Aurangabad and in Vidarbha. In later times it extended its 
rule to Andhra as shown by its later inscriptions and coins 
found in that region. The Puranas call it Andhra evidently 
because it was ruling in that country when the Piiranic account 
was compiled in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Though Siltavahana was the founder of this family, he is not 
mentioned in the Puranas, The first king of the Andhra (I'.e., 
Satavahana) dynasty mentioned in the Puranas is Simuka 
(Srimukha), who is also known from a relievo statue of his in a 
Naneghat cave. We do not know the extent of his kingdom, 
but it is surmised to have spread at leasit from Junnar to 
Pratisthana (Paithan). When he ended his rule, his son 
Satakarnl was a minor and so his brother Krsna ascended the 
throne. He has left an inscription in a cave which he got 
excavated for the Buddhist monks at Na’sik. The next ruler of 
the dynasty was Satakarnl I, who is also known from a relievo 
figure now mutilated in a Naneghat cave. He married 
Naganika, the daughter of Maharathi Tranakayira, who also 
was represented by a relievo statue in the same Nalneghiit cave. 
He seems to have extended his rule over the whole of the 
Deccan and even carried his arms north of the Narmada. King 
Kharavela of Kalinga, who was his contemporary, sent an army 
to the west, not minding Satakarnl, who is probably this very 
ruler. When the army reached Kanhabenna, which, as shown 
above, is probably the Kanban flowing near Nagpur, it struck 
terror in the hearts of the people of Rsika (Khande^). There 
was no actual clash of arms on this occasion, but two years later, 

>. 'Ss/lita.shx, Studies in Indology, Vol.III, p. 46. 
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Kharavela probabDy penetrated further west as he claims to have 
received submission from the Rathikas and the Bhojakas, who 
were probably ruling in the Deccan as feudatories of the 
Satavahanas. 

SatakarnT performed the Rdjasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices 
(the latter twice), which probably commemorated important 
victories or supremacy in the Dcccan and as such, had political 
significance. He also performed several other Srauta sacrifices 
such as Agnyddheya, Aptorydma, Dasardtra, Trayodasardtra, 
Angirasa-trirdtra, Satarditra, Gavdmayana etc., all of which were 
marked by munificent gift.s of horses, elephants and Kdrsdpanas, 
They are recorded in a large, but now sadly mutilated, inscrip¬ 
tion in a cave at Naneghat. Vidarbha was evidently included 
in the dominion of Satakarni. 

Satakarni left behind two sons, Vedisri and SaktisrI, who arc 
mentioned in the aforementioned Naneghat inscription. 
VedisrT, who succeeded him, is described as a very brave prince 
whose army was always victorious and who became the lord of 
Daksinapatha (Deccan)'. He was succeeded by a number of 
rulers, who are mentioned in »he Purdnas, but about whom they 
furnish little information except their reign-periods, which also 
vary in the different Purdnas. But one name among them is 
noteworthy. It is that of king Hfila, the reputed author of the 
Gdthdsaptasafl, a unique collection of seven hundred Prakrt 
verses descriptive of the social, religious and economic life of the 
period. Hala flourished in the first century A D.^ 

Some years after Hala’s reign Mahnrastra was conquered by 
the 6aka Ksatrapas. Nahapana, a Saka Ks,Ttrapa, probably 
appointed by the contemporary Ku.sana Emperor, was ruling 
over Kohkan, Pune, Nasik and some other districts of Western 
Maharastra as also some portions of Central India as far north 
as Ajmer. Vidarbha also was under the rule of another 
Ksatrapa named Riqtiamma as disclosed by a pi'lar inscription 
recently discovered at Pawni in the Bhandarfi district’. The 
Satavahanas were therefore obliged to leave Western Maha¬ 
rastra and Vidarbha and repair to the southern part of their 
dominion, but GautaraTputra made a daring dash into Vidarhha 
and occupied Benakata or the Waingahga district. Thereafter, 
be invaded Western Mahara.stra and defeated Nahapana some¬ 
where in the Nasik district. This is shown by his inscription 
ir. one of the Na'sik caves, wherein he is called Bendkatakasvdmi 
or the lord of the Waingahga district. He extended his rule to 
a large part of the Peninsula as his chargers are said to have 
drunk the water of three oceans. The following provinces are 
specifically mentioned as comprised in his dominion: —Rsika 
(Khande^, Asmaka (Ahmadnagar and Bid districts). Mulaka 
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(Aurangabiid district), Vidarbha, Akara and Avantl (Eastern 
and Western Malva), Suratha (Kruhifiivaid) and Aparanta 
(Konkan). That bis empire extended much further is shown by 
the description that Setagiri (near Nagarjunlkonda), SrTstana 
Kurnul district) and Mahendra (between the Godavari and the 
Krsna)' were situated in his kingdom. 

After defeating Nahapana, Gautamiputra called back the 
silver coins of the Saka Ksatrapa Nahapana and restruck them. 
The Jogaltembhi hoard contained more than 10,000 silver coins 
so counterstruck. He himself issued a large number of potin 
coins wit^h the figure of an elephant with uplifted trunk on the 
obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse*. In the hoard of 
potin coins found at Tarhfila in the Akola district of Vidarbha, 
out of nearly 1,200 decipherable coins as many as 575 were of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni was succeeded by his son Vasisthl- 
putra Pulumavl, who also ruled over an extensive kingdom but 
seems to have lost some northern provinces like Akaravantl 
(Eastern and Western Malvil), and Surastra (Katbiavad) to the 
Ksatrapas. He is mentioned by Ptolemy as ruling from 
Pratisthana. He was succeeded by his brother Vasisthlputra 
Siltakarnl who married the daughter of the Saka Ksatrapa 
Rudradaman 1. Among his successors the most noteworthy 
was YajnasrI Satakarni, whose inscriptions and coins have been 
found over a large area. They show that he ruled over an 
extensive empire stretching from Konkan in the west to 
Andhradesa in the east. He issued among other types the ship- 
type lead coins indicative of his rule over the maritune province 
of the Coromandel Coast'. 

Within fifteen years after YajnasrI Satakarni, the rule of the 
Satavahanas came to an end. The Sataviihanas were liberal 
patrons of learning and religion. As stated above, the early 
kings of the family performed Vedic sacrifices and lavi.shed gifts 
on the hrahmanas. Krsna, Gautamiputra, Pulumavl and 
YajnasrI excavated caves and donated villages to provide for the 
maintenance, clothing and medicine of the Buddhist monks. 
As stated above the Gdthdsaptainti (or Sattasai), an anthology of 
700 Prakrt verses, is by tradition, ascribed to king HaSa of the 
family. Another Prfukrt work of the age was the Brhatkathd of 
Gunadhya. It was written in the Pai'sacI Prilkrt. The original 
Prakrt work is not now extant, but two Sanskrt versionr of it 
•uiz., the Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva and the Brha'.itathd- 
manjari of Ksemendra are well known. Gunadhya was a native 
of the town of Supratistba, which, from some references in the 
grants of the Vakatakas, is known to have been situated in the 
Hinganghiit tahsi] of the neighbouring Wardha district. It 
may perhaps be identical with the village Pothara, situated on 
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a small river of the same name, which joins the Wunna. The 
ahdra or territorial division of Supratistlia may have comprised 
some portion of the Yavatmal district. 

About A^. 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the 
Abhlras in Western Maharastra and the Vaka^takas in Vidarbha. 
The founder of the Abhlra dynasty was Rdjan Isvarasena, the 
son of Sivadatta, who has left an inscription in a cave at Nasik. 
He started an era commencing in A.D. 250, which later became 
welflknown as the Kalacurl-CedI era. Judging by the expansion 
of this era, Isvarsena and his descendants seem to have ruled 
over a large territory comprising Gujarat, Kohkan and Northern 
Maharaistra‘. Isvarsena was followed by nine other kings, whose 
names do not, unfortunately, occur in the Purdnas, which only 
state that they ruled for 167 years. From a casket discovered at 
Devni Mori in Gujarat, we know the name of one of these kings 
as Rudrasena. His family name Kathika also has become 
known from the same .source. He was ruling in the year 127 of 
the Abhlra era, corresponding to A.D. 376-77^ The Abhlras 
were supplanted by their feudatories the Traikutakas in circa 
A.D. 415. 

The names of three Traikutaka kings are known from their 
inscriptions and coins vtz., Indradatta, Dahrasena and Vyaghra* 
sena. Dahrasena performed an Asvamedha and was therefore 
an independent king; but his son and successor Vyaghrasena 
had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Vakataka king Hari- 
sena ^ 

After the downfall of the Sfitavahanas, the Vakatakas rose to 
power in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brahmana 
named Vindhya^akti I, who is mentioned in the Purdnas as well 
as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. His son Pravara- 
sena I, called Pravira in the Purdnas, ousted Sisuka, the 
daughter’s son of the Niiga king of Vidisa, who was ruling at 
Purika at the foot of the Rksavat (Satpuda) mountain. Pravara- 
sena I ruled over an extensive part of the Deccan. He perform¬ 
ed several Vedic sacrifices including four ASvamedhas and 
assumed the title of Samrdt i(Emperor). According to the 
Purdnas, he ruled from the aforementioned city of Purika. He 
had four sons, among whom his extensive empire was divided 
after his death. Two of these are known from inscriptions. 
The eldest son Gautamiputra predeceased him. His son Rudra¬ 
sena I held the northern parts of Vidarbha and ruled from 
Nandivardhana near Ramtck in the Nagpur district. He had 
the powerful support of king Bhavanaga of the BharaSiva 
family, who ruled at Padmavatl near Gwalior and who was his 
maternal grandfather. Rudrasena I was a fervent devotee of 
Mahabhairava. He had no regard for the Ahimsd precepts of 
Asoka. He had therefore no scruples in getting some portion of 
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the aforementioned Devtek inscription of Asoka’s Dharma- 
mafmmdtra chiselled off and in having his own record incised in 
its place*. The latter proclaims the construction of his dharma- 
sthdna (temple) at Cikkamburl (modern Cikmara near Devtek). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivisena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Viikfitakas became matri¬ 
monially connected with the illustrious Gupta family of North 
India. Candragupta II — Vikramaditya married his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta to Prthivisena’s son Rudrasena II probably after 
securing the Vakataka king’s aid in his war with the Western 
Ksatrapas. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, leaving behind 
two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias Pravarasena II. 
As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavatigupta ruled as 
regent for the elder son Divakarasena for at least thirteen years. 
She seems to have been helped in the administration of the king¬ 
dom by military and civil officers deputed by her father Candra¬ 
gupta II. One of these was the great Sanskrt poet Kalidasa, who 
while, remaining at the Vfikataka capital Nandivardhana, must 
have often visited Ramagiri (modern Raintek), which lay only 
three miles away. The theme of his excellent lyric Meghduta 
seems to have suggested itself to him at this place. 

Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper plate inscriptions. The 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Pune' originally 
belonged to the Wardha district. It was issued from the then 
Vakataka capital Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen’s 
grant of the villlage Dahguna (modern Hihgangha^ to a Brahmana 
after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat {i.e., the god Rama- 
candra) on Kdrllika mkla dvfidasi evidently at the time of the 
Parana after observing a fast on the previous day of the Prabo- 
dhini Ekddasi. Some of the boundary villages mentioned in the 
grant can still be traced in the vicinity of Hihganghat. These 
villages were situated in the dhdra or territorial division of 
Supratistha. The latter seems to have comprised roughly the 
territory now included in the Hihganghat tahsil and also perhaps 
some portions of the adjoining tahsils of the Candu and Yavatmal 
districts 

Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of thirty years and was known for his learning 
and liberality. More than a dozen grants made by him have 
come to light. One of them made at the instance of his mother 
Prabhavatigupta in the nineteenth regnal year is noteworthy. 
The plates recording the grant were issued from the feet of 
Ramagirisvamin (i.e., god Ramacandra on the hill of Ramagiri, 
modem Ramtek); and register the grant which the dowager queen 
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made as on the previous occasion after observing a fast on the 
Prabodhinl Ekdda§f. 

Pravarasena II founded a new city, which he named Pravara- 
pura and where he shifted his capital some time after his eleventh 
regnal year. He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a devout 
worshipper of that god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate 
the temple have recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank 
of the Dham, six miles from Wardha and have led to the identi¬ 
fication of Pravarapura with Pavnar in the Wardha district 

Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Seiubandha, a 
Prakrt kdvya in glorification of Ramacandra. This work has 
been highly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. According 
to a tradition recorded by a commentator of this work, it was 
composed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena. The 
latter is also known as the author of some Prakrt gdthds, which 
were later incorporated in the Gdthdsaptasaii‘. 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhava- 
dattavarman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district 
and even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile capital of the 
Vakatakas. The Rddhapur plates record the grant which Bhava- 
datta made while on a pilgriniage to Prayaga. The plates were 
issued later from Nandivardhana, which was his capital at the 
time^ The village granted was Kudambagirigrama, which is 
probably identical with Knlamb a few miles from Yavatmal. It 
is situated among hills and so the description giri-gmma suits it 
very well. 

In this emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital 
again. They moved it to Padmapura near Amgahv in the 
Bhandara district. A fragmentary inscription which was pro¬ 
posed to be issued from Padmapura. has been discovered at the 
village Mohalla in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya 
Pradcs®. This Padmapura is probably identical with the birth 
place of the great Sanskrt playwright Bhavabhuti, who flourished 
there in a later age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a 
long time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prthivl- 
sena II, who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt 
and devastated their capital Puskarl, which was situated in the 
Bastar district in Madhya Pradel PrthivTsena, taking advantage 
of the weakening of the Gupta power, carried his arms north of 
the Narmada. Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have 

T Ibid., Vol. V, p. 34 f. 

*. Mirashi, Studies in Indnlogy, Vol. II, p. 272 (■ 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 81 f. 

♦. £'p./flJ.,Vol.XIX,p. lOOf. 

s. C. I. /., Vol. V, p. 76 f. 
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been found in the former Ajaigadh and Jaso States in Central 
India ^ 

The elder branch of the Vakatakas came to an end about 
A. D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter included 
in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch, to which we 
may now turn. 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasent, a younger 
son of Pravarascna I. Its capital was at Vatsagulma, modern 
Basim (Vasim) in the Akola district. This branch also produced 
some brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of this 
branch, is welli-known as the author of the Priikrt kdvya Hari- 
vijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing down of the 
Pdrijdta tree from heaven. This kdvya has received unstinted 
praise from several eminent rhetoricians like Anandavardhana“. 

Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena, called Vindhya- 
sakti II in the Basim plates, which he issued in the 37th regnal 
year’. These plates record the grant of a village situated in the 
northern marga (sub-division) of Nandikada (modern Nanded in 
the Marathvada Division). 

Vindhyasena pursued a vigorous policy and defeated the lord 
of Kuntala, who probabUy belonged to the Early Rastrakuta 
dynasty of Manapura as shown below. Like his father and 
grandfather, he assumed the title DhaTviamahdrdja. His Basim 
plates record the earliest grant of the Vakatakas known so far. 
The genealogical portion of the grant is written in Sanskrt and 
the formal portion in Prakrt. This shows how the classical 
language was gradually as.serting itself under the patronage of 
the Vakfitakas. All the earlier grants of the Siitavahanas, as is 
well known, arc in Prakrt while all the later grants of the 
Vakfitakas are in Sanskrt. 

Vindhyasena was followed by his son Pravarascna II, about 
whom little is known- The Ajanpi inscription says that he 
became exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He 
seems to have had a short reign ; for when he died, his son was 
only eight years olid. The name of this boy prince is lost in the 
Ajantia inscription. He was followed by his son Devasena, 
whose fragmentary copper-plate inscription is now deposited in 
the India Office, London*. Another record of his reign inscribed 
on stone, was recently discovered at Basim. It is dated in the 
Saka year 380 (A.D. 458-59), and records the excavation of a tank 
named Sudar^ana by Svamilladeva, a servant of Devasena’. 

Devasena had a very righteous and capable minister named 
Hastibhoja. He looked after the affairs of the State and pleased 
all subjects. Devasena entrusted the government of his kingdom 
to him and gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures. 

>. Ibid.,\o\.V, p. 89 f. ~ 

*. Mirashi, Studies in fndology, Vol. I, p. 99 f. 

3. C././.,Vol.V,p.93f. 

4. Ibid.,\’o\.V, p. 101 f. 

5. Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume, p. 372 f. 
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Devasena was succeeded in circa A.D. 475 by his son Harisena. 
He carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in an 
Ajanta cave inscription states that he conquered AvantI (Malva) 
in the north, Kosala (Chattisgadh), Kalihga and Andhra in the 
east, Lata (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Trikuta (Nasik 
district) in the west, and Kuntala (Southern Maratha country) in 
the south’. He thus became the undisputed suzerain of the 
entire country extending from Malva in the north to Kuntala 
in the south and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east. 

Harisena is the last known Vakataka king. As we have seen, 
he had an extensive empire in the Deccan. The causes which 
led to the sudden disintegration of that mighty empire are not 
recorded in history, hut the last chapter of the Dasakumdra- 
carita of Dandin, who flourished only about 125 years after the 
fall of the Vakatakas, seems to have preserved a living tradition 
about the last period of Vakataka rulel It seems that Hari- 
sena’s son, though intelligent and accompKished in all arts, 
neglected the study of the Science of politics {dandaniti). He 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures and indulged in 
all sorts of vices, neglecting the affairs of the State. His subjects 
imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding 
this a suitable opportunity, the crafty ruler of the neighbouring 
A^maka country sent his ministers son to the court of 
Vidarhha. The latter ingratiated himself with the king and 
egged him on in his dissolute life. He also decimated his forces 
by various means. Ultimately, when the country was thorough¬ 
ly disorgani.scd, the ruler of Asmaka instigated the ruler of 
VanavasI (North Kanara District) to invade Vidarbha. The 
king of Vidarbha called all feudatories to his aid and decided 
to give battle to the enemy on the bank of the Varada (Wardha). 
But while he was fighting with the forces of the invader, he was 
treacherously attacked in the rear by some of his own feuda¬ 
tories and was killed on the battlefield. Thus ended the 
Vakataka kingdom after a glorious rule of two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their 
age the Vaidarbhl ritd came to be regarded as the best style of 
poetry and several excelltnt poetical works were then produced 
in Vidarbha. KaMdasa also adopted the same riti for his works. 
Some Prakrt kdvyas were also produced in this period, two of 
which, viz,, the Harivijaya of Sarvasena and the Setubandha ot 
Pravarasena have been mentioned above. Three of the caves at 
Ajanto, viz., the two Vihdra caves XVI and XVII and the 
Caitya cave XIX were excavated and decorated with paintings 
in the time of Harisena. Several temples of Hindu gods and 
goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of them have come 


•. C././.,Vol.V,p. I06f. 
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to light at Pavnar’. Others are known from 
copper-plate grants. 

According to the Purdnas, the Vakataka king Pravarasena 1 
had four sons, all of whom ruled as kings. Two of them are 
known from inscriptions. As stated before, the eldest of them 
was Gautamiputra, whose son Rudrasena I founded the Nandi- 
vardhana branch. The second son was Sarvasena, who establish¬ 
ed himself at Vatsagulma. Where the remaining two sons were 
ruling is not known definitely. But one of .them may have been 
ruling over Southern Maharastra. He seems to have been over¬ 
thrown by Manahka, the founder of the Early Rastrakuta 
dynasty. The history of this family has been unfolded during 
the last few years. From three copper-plate grants which have 
been discovered in Southern Maharasn'a, we get the following 
genealogy^: — 

Klanitnka 

I 

Devaraja 

] “I j 

Maija alias Vihhuraja Aviaheya Bhavj^ya 

Abhimanyu 

Manahka, the progenitor of the family, flourished in circa 
A.D. 350. He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. 
He is described in one of the grants as the ruler of the Kuntala 
country. As stated before, Kuntala was the name of the upper 
Krsna valley in ancient times. The places mentioned in some 
of the grants can be identified in the Satara and Kolhapur dis¬ 
tricts. Their capital Manapura is probably identical with Man, 
the headquarters of the Man taluka of the Siitara district’. 

These Rastrakutas of Manapura sometimes came into conflict 
with the Vakatakas of the Vatsagulma branch. The Panda- 
rahgapalll plates of Avidheya state that Manalhka harassed the 
rulers of Asmaka and Vidarbha. On the other hand, an 
inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta states that the Vakataka king 
Vindhyasena {i.e., Vindhyasakti II) defeated the king of 
Kuntala, who was evidently of this Early Rastrakuta family. 

From certain passages in the Kuntalesvaradautya, a Sanskrt 
work ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the 
Kavyamttndmsd of Rajasekhara, the Srngdraprakdsa and the 
Sarasvatikanthdbharmia of Bhoja and the Aucityavicdracarca of 
Ksemendra, we learn that the famous Gupta king Candragupta 
II—Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa to the court of the king of 
Kuntala. Kalidasa was at first not well received there, but he 
gradually gained the Kuntale^a’s favour and stayed at his court 
for some time. When he returned, he reported to Vikramaditya 
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that the lord of Kuntala was spending his time in enjoyment, 
throwing the responsibility of governing the kingdom on him 
(i.e.j on Vikramaditya). This Kuntalesa was probably identical 
with Devaraja, the son of Miinahkab Through the influence of 
Candragupta II, the two royal families of the south viz., the 
Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas were reconciled with each 
other. Later, Harisena, the last known Vakataka king, raided 
Kuntala and exacted a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy 
that in the eighth iicchvdsa of the Dasakumdracarita the king of 
Kuntala is described as a feudatory of the Emperor of Vidarbha. 

After the downfall of the Vakatakas in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D. Vidarbha was occupied for some time by the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarinan I. This is shown by some 
Visnukundin coins found at Pavnitr’ and some other places of 
Vidarbha. Madhavavarman was a very powerful king. He 
married a Vakiitaka princess who was probably a daughter or 
some near relative of the last known Vakataka Emperor Hari¬ 
sena. He took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
downfall of the Vakatakas and extended his dominion far and 
wide. He performed several Vcdic .sacrifices including eleven 
Asvanu-dhas. That he had brought even Western Maharastra 
under his rule is shown by his copper-plate grant discovered at 
Khanapur in the Satara district. His grandson Madhava¬ 
varman II describes himself as the lord of Trikuta and Malaya. 
So, he may have ruled in Western Maharastra for some time. 

But the Visnukundins were ousted from Maharastra and 
Vidarbha by the Kalacuri king Krsnaraja, who rose to power 
about A.D. 550. He ruled from Mahismatl, modern Manesvar 
in the former Indore State. His coins have been found at 
Dhamori in the Amravati district. That Vidarbha was includ¬ 
ed in his Empire is shown by the Nagardhan plates of his 
feudatory Svamlraja dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573)*. 
These plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which seems to 
have retained its importance even after the downfall of the 
Vakatakas. Svamiraja probably belonged to the Rastrakuta 
family. 

Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Sankaragana, whose 
copper-plate grant has been discovered at Abhona in the Nasik 
district. It is dated in the Kalacuri year 347 (A.D. 597). His 
other inscriptions have been discovered in Gujarat. He was 
succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who was involved in a fight 
with the Early Calukya king Mahgalesa on the southern frontier 
of his kingdom soon after his accession. Before we describe this 
engagement we must briefly review the history of the Early 
Calukyas of Badaml. 

*. Ihid., Vol. I, p. 10. 

*. J. N. S. Vol. XXVIir, p. 164 f. 

3. E7).Vol.XXVII,p. 3l2f. 

4. C /./.,Vol.IV.p.6llf. 
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The Calukyas of Badaim rose to power in the second half of 
the sixth century A.D, The Badami stone inscription of Pula- 
ke'sin I, who is the first independent ruler of this dynasty, is 
dated in A.D. 543\ He performed the AJvamedha and several 
Srauta sacrifices. He was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman I, 
who made some conquests in South India and is described as the 
night of destruction to the Nalas (of the Bastar district), the 
Mauryas (of Kohkan) and the Kadambas (of Vanavasi in North 
Kanara), 
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When Kirtivarman I, died, his son Pulakcsin II was a minor. 
So, Kirtivarman’s younger brother Mahgalesa succeeded him. 
He defeated Buddharaja, the Kalacuri king, who was ruling in 
North Mah.arastra, Konkan, Gujarift and Malva, and also 
Svamiraja of the Caliikya family, who was ruling over RevatT- 
dvTpa (modern Red! in the Ratnagiri district). 

Mangalesa’s reign ended in disaster and he lost his life in a 

civil war with his nephew PulakeSin II. Just about this time 

the Crdukya Kingdom was invaded from the north by one 
Govinda, who probably lielonged to the aforementioned Earyly 
Ra.strakura family. PulakeiSin adopted conciliatory measures in 
dealing with him as he was a powerful foe. His descendants do 
not, however, appear to have held Southern Mahariistra for a 
long time ; for Pulakesin soon annexed both Southern and 

Northern Maharastras and extended the northern limit of his 
Empire to the bapk of the Narmada. That he ousted the 
Rastrakutas from Southern Maharasrra is shown by the Satara 
plates of his brother Visnuvardhana, which record the grant of 
a village on the southern bank of the BhTma. Pulakesin also 

defeated the Kalacuri king Buddharaja and annexed his kingdom. 
He is said to have thereby become the lord of three Mahara.stras, 
including Vidarbha. The Rastrakutas of Vidarbha, who were 
previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, transferred their allegiance 
to the Calukyas of Badami and like the latter, began to date 
their records in the Saka era. Two grants of this feudatory 
Rastrakuta family have been found in Vidarbha one, dated ^aka 
615, was found near Akola ahd the other, dated Saka 631, was 
discovered at MultaT in the Betul district**, previously included in 
Vidarbha. They give the following genealogy ; — 

Durearaja 

f 

Govindaraja 

Nandaraja alias Yuddhasura 


*. f:/).7Bd.,Vo1.XXVIT,p. 4f. 
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Pulakesin obtained a resounding victory over Harja, the lord 
paramount of North India. Thereafter, he assumed the title of 
Parametudra (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several 
countries such as Aparanta ((Kohkan), Kosala (Chattisgadh), 
Kalinga (Orissa), Pistapura (Pithapuram) and KancI i(Conieevaram). 
He made the Colas, the Keralas and the Pandyas his allies. He 
thus became the undisputed lord of South India. 

During the reign of Pulakesin II the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang visited Mahfirastra. He has left us the following graphic 
picture of the country and its people'. “ The soil is rich and 
fertile. The climate is hot; the disposition of the people is 
honest and simple ; they are tall of stature and of a stern vindic¬ 
tive character. To their benefactors they are grateful; to their 
enemies, relentless. If they are insulted they will risk their lives 
to avenge themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assistance. 
If they are going to seek revenge, they first give their enemies a 
warning; then, each being armed, they attack each other with 
spears . If a general loses a battle, they do not inflict punish¬ 

ment, hut present him with women’s clothes, and so he is driven 

to seek death for himself . Each time they are about to 

engage in conflict, they intoxicate themselves with wine and then 
one with a lance in hand, will meet ten thousand and challenge 

them to fight . Moreover, they inebriate many hundred 

heads of elephants, which, rushing forward in mass, trample 
every thing down so that no enemy can stand before them. The 
king in consequence of possessing these men and elephants, treats 
his neighbours with contempt. He is of the Ksatriya caste and 
his name is Pulakesin. ” 

Pulakesin was killed in battle at BadamI in circa A. D. 642 by 
the Pallava king Narasimhavarman, who conquered Vatapi 
(BadamT)) and assumed the title of Vatdpi-konda, 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II, a descendant of Pulakesin 
II, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of the Tajikas 
(Arabs). The Navsa'ri plates of Avanijana^raya Pulakesin, a 
prince of the Gujarat Calukya family, give a graphic description 
of this battle. 'The Arabs had already defeated the Saindhavas, 
the Cavotakas, the Surastras, the Mauryas and the Gurjaras and 
were attempting to penetrate into the Daksinapatha (Deccan), but 
Avanijana'^raya-PuIakeSin inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
invaders. The Calukya Emperor then honoured Avanijana^raya 
with several titles, one of which was Ardvartakanivartaytr (the 
Repeller of the un'repellable)®. 

Kirtivarman II the last of these Early Calukyas, was defeated 
by the Rastrakuta prince Dantidurga some time before A. D. 754, 
when he issued his Samangad plates. Kirtivarman continued to 

*. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (pub. by Susil Gupta), Vol. IV 
p. 448 f. 
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rule for a few years more, but he had lost the paramount position 
in the Deccan, Dantidurga was the real founder of the Rastra- 
kuta Imperial power^ His Ellora cave inscription mentions five 
ancestors beginning with Dantivarman, but we know nothing 
about them. The family probably belonged to the Aurangabad 
district where its earliest records have been found. The earlier 
members of tbe family were probably feudatories of the Early 
Calukyas. Dantidurga made extensive conquests. The Ellora 
cave inscription records his victories over the rulers of Kanci, 
Kalihga, Srlsaila, Malava, Taiika and Lata, but these do not all 
seem to have resulted in the Jicquisition of territory. His war 
elephants are said to have rent asunder the banks of the Maha- 
nadi, the Mahi and the Reva. Though there is much exaggera¬ 
tion in the description of his conquests, ithere is no doubt that 
he conquered Karnataka, Mahara,stra, Vidarbha and Gujarat. 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I, who completed 
the conquests and shattered 'the power of the Early Calukyas. 
One of his inscriptions has been discovered at Bhandak in the 
Canda district and is dated in the Saka year 694 (A. D. 772). It 
records the grant of the village Nagana to a temple of the Sun 
in the town of UdumbaramamT and bounded on the east by 
Nagamagrama, on the south by Umvaragriima, on the west by 
Antaragrama and on the north by Kapiddhagrifma. All these 
villages as well as the town of UdumbaramantT can be identified 
in the Yavatmal district. UdumbaramantT is represented by the 
modem village Rani UmriivatT. The king’s camp was situated 
at NandipuradvarT which is identical with Nandura on the river 
Bembla, about 5 miles from Nandura. The village Nagana is 
modern Ganorl. The boundary villages can also be identified in 
its vicinity. They are Naigili'iv, UmarT, Antargahv and Babul- 
ganv, respectively. This is the first record of the Rastrakutas to 
be discovered in Vidarbha^. 

Krsna was not only a great conqueror but also a great builder. 
He got the great Siva temple at Ellora originally called Krsne- 
^vara, but now known as Kailasa, cut out of solid rock. It is 
one of the noblest monuments of India. A contemporary inscrip¬ 
tion tells us that the great architect who excavated k was himself 
surprised to see it finished and despaired of repeating the feat. 

In Vidarbha also the Rastrakutas built several magnificent 
temples. Those at the village at Markandi in the Canda district, 
where the Waingahga takes a northern bend, are specially note¬ 
worthy. The most beautiful among these is the Markandeya 
temple dedicated to Siva. Cunningham has described it as 
follows®:—“The general style of the Markand temple is like 
that of Khajuraho temples, with three rows of figures all round, 
two feet, three inches in height. In each of these rows there are 
45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the temple. 

MiTashi,StudiesinIndology,'Vol.Il,p. I6f. 

*. Ep. Ind.,Vo].XrV, p. 121 f. 
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Higher up than these there is a row of geese and a row of 
monkeys, and above these there arc four more rows of human 
figures. The whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literally 
covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 409 
figures ; and there are about half as many lions and elephants 
forming divisions between human statues. About one half of 
the panels arc given to Siva and Parvatf in various forms. There 
are also many subordinate female figures, some dancing, some 
playing musical instruments and one holding a mirror, while 
putting antimony to her eye-lids. ” 

The Rastrakuta family produced several great conquerors, who 
boldly invaded north and south India and achieved memorable 
victories. Dhruva (A. D. 780—793) was the first among them. 
He defeated hoth the Gurjara-PratThara king Vatsaraja and the 
Pala king Dharmapfda, who were contending for supremacy in 
North India, and pressed as far as the Doab. Since then the two 
sacred rivers Gaiiga and Yamuna began to appear on the Rastra¬ 
kuta banner. 

Govinda III, the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to be a 
still greater coiuiueror. After obtaining an easy victory over the 
Gaiiga king Muttarasa ruling in GahgavadT, he led victorious 
campaigns in Central and Northern India. He first defeated the 
Gu'rjara-Pratihara king N.igabhata and his ally Candragupta in 
Central India and then routed Dharmapala of Bengal, who had 
espoused the cause of Cakrayudha of Kanauj. He next marched 
victo'riou.sly to the north until his horses drank and his elephants 
plunged into the spring waters of the Himalayas. He then 
returned to the Narmadil and marching along the bank of the 
river, he conquered the Mallava, Kosala, Kalihga, Vanga, Dahala 
and Odra countries. He then spent the rainy season at Sribhavana 
(modern Sarbhon in Gujarat) and afterwards marched with his 
forces to the bank of the Tuiigabhadra. Using Alampura (or 
Helapura) on the bank of the river as his base, he led his cam¬ 
paigns against the Keralas, the Colas, the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas. Even the king of Lanka submitted to him, sending 
two status one of himself and other of his minister-to his camp 
at Helapurab 

Several copper-plate grants of Govinda III have been found in 
Vidarbha. The earliest of them was that found at Anjanavati in 
the Amaravati district^ It is dated in Saha year 722 (A. D. 800) 
and records the grant of the village Aftjanavati on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse. Three more grants of the same king were 
found at Sirso in the Akola district and are dated in the Saka 
years 725, 729 and 734’. Another was discovered recently at 
Dharur in the Bid district of the Marathvada Division. It is 
dated in the Saha year 728 (A. D. 806) and records the donation 

I. £>.7Mrf.,VoI.XXXn,p. 157^ 

». 76irf.,Vol.XXIII,p.8f. 
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of the village Anahe (modern Aneganv) in the visaya (district) of 
Dharaura (modern Dharur). The boundary villages mentioned in 
the grant can be identified in the vicinity of Dharur'. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva-Amoghavarsa I, 
who was a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full 
of troubles. He had first to fight with the Eastern Calukyas of 
VengT, then the Gahgas of GangavadI and his own re'atives in 
Gujarat, He transferred his capital to Manyakheta (modern 
Malkhed). He loved and encouraged science and literature and 
treated all religions with equal reverence. He voluntarily retired 
from public administration to engage himself in religious pursuits. 
On one occasion he offered a finger of his hand to the Goddess 
Mahalaksml of Kolhapur to ward off a public calamity. Such 
instances are rare in the history of any country. 

Another noteworthy king of the Rastrakuta family was Indra 
III, the great-grandson of Amoghavarsa I. Like his illustrious 
ancestors Dhruva and Govinda TIT, Indra also led victorious cam¬ 
paigns in North India. He followed the route of Bhopal, JhanSi 
and Kfdpi in the course of his invasion of Kanauj, the imperial 
capital of India for more than three hundred years. At KalpI 
his army was encamped in the courtyard of the temple of the 
Sun-god Kiilapriyanatha, well-known to Sanskritists as the place 
where all the plays of the Sanskrt poet Bhavabhuti were staged^ 
His horses cros.sed the Yamuna at Kalpi and then marched on 
Kanauj, which he completely devasta'^ed. The Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Mahipala fled to Mahoba to seek the help of his Candella 
feudatory Harsa. Indra Ill’s northern campaign was a memo¬ 
rable event unparalleled for its brilliance in the history of the 
Rastrakutas. , 

Recently, a grant of Indra III made on the occasion of his 
coronation has been found at Jambgahv in the Gahgapur taluka 
of the Aurahgahad district. It is dated in the Saka year 835 
(A, D. 914) and records the donation of the village KhairondT 
near Prati.sthana (modern Kharvandl near Pa'than). The boun¬ 
dary villages also can be identified in its vicinity’. 

Indra III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa IT, but he 
died within a year and was followed by his younger brother 
Govinda IV. The latter was known for his liberality and rightly 
had the hiruda Suvarnavarsa (the gold-rainer). On the occasion 
of his coronation he donated six hundred agraiidra villages and 
three lakhs of gold coins to Brahmanas and eight hundred 
villages, four lakhs of gold coins and thirty-two lakhs of silver 
coins (drammas) to temples. Recently, another copper-plate gtant 
of his dated in the Saka year 851 if A. D. 929), has been discovered 
at the village Andurii in the Akola district of Vidarbha*. It 

Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXXVI, p. 285 f. 

*. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 35 f. 

3. Ep.7«i., Vol.XXXVI, p, 223 f. 

4. TSirf., Vol.XXXVI,p. 257f. 
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records the donation of the village Elanri (modern Erali near 
the railway station Nfindura on the Central Railway). Most of 
the boundary villages can he identified in its vicinity. 

The Rastrakfitas of Manyakheta (modern Malkhed) and the 
Kalacuris of Tripurl (Tevnr near Jabalpur) were matrimonially 
connected and their relations were generally cordial. But in the 
reign of Govinda IV they became strained. The Kalacuri king 
Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause of his own son-in-law Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa III, the uncle of Govinda IV, and sent a large army 
to invade the Rastrakuta dominion. When the army reached 
the Payosnl (modern Purna), a pitched battle was fought near 
Acalapura between the Kalacuri and Rastrakuta forces, in which 
the former became victorious. This event is commemorated in 
the Sanskrt play Viddhnmfnhh/injikfl of Rajasekhara. which was 
staged at Triptiri in jubilation at this victory'. 

The Rastrakuta feudatories who rose in rebellion against 
Govinda IV, depo.sed him and placed his uncle Baddiga 
Amoghavarsa II'T on the throne. The latter was a man of quiet 
nature and spiritual temperament, who left the administration 
entirely to his ambitious and able son Krsna III. Like some of 
his illustrious ancestors, Krsna III also led an expedition in 
North India and captured the forts of Kalahjara and Citrakuta. 
He succeeded his father in A. D. 938. He then led an expedition 
against the Colas and defeated them in a sanguinary battle at 
Takkola in North Arcot district. He next led his victorious arms 
to Ramesvaram, where he built two temples. Hearing of his 
resounding victories, the kings of Kerala, Pandya and Ceylon 
submitted to him. He a’so placed his own nominee on the 
throne of VengT. He became thus the lord paramount of the 
whole of South India. 

A grant of Krsna III was discovered at DeolT, about 11 miles 
from Wardhii. It is dated in the Saka year 862 corresponding to 
A. D. 940-41 and registers the donation of the village Talapuru- 
saka in the district of Nagapura-Nandivardhan. The village was 
hounded on the east by Madapvdhindhara, on the south by the 
river Kanhana. on the west by the viMage of Mohamagrama and 
on the north by VadhrTra. Some of these boundaries can be 
identified. The district of Nagapura-Nandivardhana which 
evidently .meant Nandivardhana near Nagapura, roughly corres¬ 
ponded with the present Nagpur district, which includes Nandivar¬ 
dhana, now called Nandardhan, about three miles from Ramtek. 
The river Kanhana is plainly the Kanhan which flows 10 miles 
from Nagpur. Mohamagrama is Mohaganv in the Nagpur 
district, about 20 miles north of Nagpur. It lies about three 
miles north of the Kanhan. Vadhriragrama, which was one of 
the boundary villages is probably identical with Paindhree, about 
two miles north-east of Mohaganv. The other places mentioned 
in the grant cannot be identified." 

'. C. t.Vol. IV, p. Ixxviii f. 

*. Mirashi, Studies in Jndology, Vol. II, p. 253 f. 
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After the downfall of the Viikatakas there was no Imperial 
capital in Vidarhha. The centre of political power shifted succes¬ 
sively to Mahismatl, Badami and Manyakheta. Men of learning, 
who could not get royal patronage in Vidarhha, had to seek it 
elsewhere. Bhavabhuti, who ranks next only to. Kalidasa in 
Sanskrt literature, was a native of Vidarhha. In the prorogue of 
his play Mahdvvracarita he tells us that his ancestors were known 
as Udumbara. They probably hailed originally from a p^ace of 
that name, which may be identical with Umarkhed in the 
Yavatmal district. There is a tradition still current at the place, 
whith corroborates this. The ancestors of Bhavabhuti later 
moved to Padmapura in Vidarhha as stated by Bhavabhuti in his 
plays Mahdxnracarita and Mdlaftmddhava. As stated before, this 
place was once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably 
identical with Padmapur near Amgahv in the Bhandara district. 
With the downfall of the Vakatakas that place lost its importance. 
In the beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti flouri¬ 
shed, there was no great king ruling in Vidarhha. Bhavabhuti 
had. therefore, to go to PadmavatT, the capital of the Naga 
kings in North India, now called Padam Paviiya, and had to get 
his plays staged at the fair of Kalapriyanatha (the Sun-god at 
Krdpi). Later, he obtained royal patronage at the Court of 
Ya^ovarman at Kanauj. Rajasekhara, another great son of 
Vidarhha, was probably horn at Vatsagulma (modern Basim in 
the Akola district), which he has glorified in his Kdvya- 
mitndmsd as the pleasure-resort of the god of love. He and his 
ancestors Akfdajalada, Tarala and Surananda had to leave their 
home country of Vidarhha and had to seek patronage at the 
court of the Kalacuris of Tripurl. Raja^ekhara’s earlier plays 
viz., the Bdlardmdyana, the Bdlabhdrata and the KarpUra- 
manjari were put on the boards at Kanauj under the patronage 
of the Gurjara-Pratlharas. Later, when the glory of the Prat! 
haras declined as a result of the raids of the Rastrakuta king 
Tndra, who was assisted by the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I, 
Rajasekhara seems to have returned to Tripurl. There his last 
play Viddhasdlabhahjikd was staged as stated before. Another 
great poet of Vidarhha who had to go abroad in search of royal 
patronage was Trivikramabhatta. the author of Nalacampu, in 
which he has given a graphic description of several towns, holy 
places and rivers of Vidarhha. He flourished at the court of the 
Rastrakuta king Indra III and is known to have drafted the two 
sets of the Bagumra plates of that king. 

The Rastrakuta power became weak after the death of Krsna 
III. Within six years his large empire crumbled like a house of 
cards. Taila II, the founder of the Later Ca;lukya dynasty, who 
was a Mahdsdmanta of the Rdstfakiitas, suddenly came into 
prominence. He defeated and killed in battle Karka II, the last 
Rastrakuta king, and captured his capital Manyakheta. He had 
to fight against the Colas, the Pandyas and the Paramaras. The 
Paramara king Vakpati-Munja planned to invade the Calukya 
dominion, but his wise minister Rudraditya advised him not to 
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cross the GodavarT, which was the boundary between the Calukya 
and Paramara dominions. Munja did not heed his advice and 
was taken prisoner by Tailapa. He was placed in a prison 
where he was waited upon by Tailapa’s sister MrnSlavatl. He 
fell in love with her and foo’ishly disclosed to her the plan of 
his escape. She communicated it to Tailapa, who is said to have 
made him beg from door to door and then beheaded him. 

Among the successors of Tailapa II, the most famous is 
Vikramaditya VI, the founder of the Calukya-Vikrama Samvat, 
He ascended the throne in A.D. 1075. He had to fight against 
the Colas, the Calukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and 
signally defeated them. Two inscriptions of his reign have 
been found in Vidarbha. One of them called the STtabaldi 
pillar inscription seems to have originally belonged to the 
Vlndhy^.sana hill at Bhandak in the Canda district. It is dated 
in the Salta year 1008 (A.D. 1087) and registers the grant of 
some nivartanas of land for the grazing of cattle made by a 
feudatory called Dhadibhandakak The other inscription was 
discovered at Dongarganv in the Yavatma] district. It sheds 
interesting light on the history of the Paramara dynasty. It 
shows that Jagaddeva, the youngest son of the Paramara king 
Udayaditya, the brother of Bhoja, left Miilva and sought service 
with Vikramaditya, who welcomed him and placed him in 
charge of some portion of Western Vidarbha. The Dohgar- 
gfuiv inscription is dated in the Saka year 1034 (A.D. 1112)“. 
Another inscription of this Jagaddeva has come to notice at 
Jalnad in the adjoining Adilahad district of Andhra Pradc^ 
It records several victories of Jagaddeva in Andhra, Dora- 
samudra and near the Arbuda mountain, and registers the 
construction of a temple of Nimhaditya by his minister Lolarka. 

The territory to the east of the Wardha' river was, however, 
soon reconquered by the Paramaras. The Nagpur Museum 
stone inscription, which seems originally to have belonged to 
Bhandak, in the Canda di.strict, mentions that Laksmadeva, the 
son and successor of Udayaditya, endowed a temple evidently 
at Bhandak, with the gift of two villages. The surrounding 
country continued in the possession of Naravarman, the brother 
and successor of Laksmadeva, as the Nagpur Museum stone 
inscription belongs to his reign. It is dated in Vikrama Samvat 
1161 (A.D..I104-5). 

Vikramaditya’s reign is renowned on account of some learned 
men who flourished at his court. Bilhana, who was patronised 
by him, wrote the Vikramdnkadevacarita, which is his poetical 
biography. Another famous author who flourished at his court 
was Vijnanesvara, the author of the well-known commentary 
MiMksard on the Ydjnavalkyamirti. 


Ep.Ind.,Vo\. in, p. 304 f. 
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The decline of the Cfdukya power commenced soon after the 
reign of Vikrama'ditya VI. Taila 111, the last Cfdukya king, was 
overthrown hy the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was his Commander- 
iti'Chief, in A.D. 1157. The Kaliaciiri usurpation lasted for more 
than two decades. hijjcTla’s reign is noted for the rise of the 
Lihgayat sect. 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas 
of Devagiri came into prominence. They had previously been 
ruling over Seunadesa (Khandes) as feudatories of the Calukyas, 
but Bhillaina, the son of Mallugl, declared his independence 
and made himself master of the whole territory north of the 
Krsnai. He then founded the city of Devagiri, which he made 
his capital. His son Jaitrapala killed Rudradeva of the Kakatlya 
dynasty on the field of battle and released his nephew whom he 
had put into prison. Under Jaitrapfda’s son Sihghana the 
power of the family greatly increased. We get considerable 
information about his victories from four stone inscriptions of 
his general Kholesvara at Ambe Jogfu in the Bid district. 
Kholesvara was a native of Vidarbha, but was residing at Ambe, 
where he has left his inscriptions. Some more details are fur¬ 
nished by a later copper-plate grant of Ramacandra found at 
Purusottampurl in the Bid district'. 

Sihghana achieved several victories. He defeated the Ploysala 
king Vira-Ballala, the Kakatlya king Ganapati and Laksmi- 
dhara, the lord of Bhambhagiri, modern Bhamer in the Pimpal- 
ner taluka of the Khandes district. He confined Bhoja II of the 
Silahara family on the hill of Pranala i.e., Panhaja^ a strong 
fort about 12 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur. Most ot 
these victories were won by his Brahmana general Kholesvara, 
The latter vanquished also Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva, 
and even pressed as far north as Varanasi, where he put Rama- 
pala to night. Kholesvara constructed several temples in 
Vidarbha and also established agrahdras on the banks of the 
Payosni and the Varada. The former ngrahdra still exists under 
the name of the village Kholapur in the AmifivacI district. 

Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Mfdava, Cola and Kerala. 
The Gurjara king was Visaladeva and the Millava ruler was 
jaitugideva. The contemporary Cola king was Rajendra III 
(A. D. 1246—1279). The Kosala king was evidently the contem¬ 
porary ruler of Ratanpur in Chattisgadh, who was probably the 
successor of Jajalladeva defeated by Sihghana, but no records of 
his reign have been discovered. An inscription of the reign of 
Krsna has been found in the temple of Khandesvar in the 
Amravati district. It is dated in the §aka year 1177 (A. D. 
1254-55) and records the donations of some gadydnas for the 
offerings of flowers in the temple of Khatidesvara". 

I. Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 199 f. 

2 /iiV/., Vol.XXVII,p. 9f. 
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Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. From the 
recently discovered Kdlegahv plates’ we know the exact date of 
his coronation as the 29th August 1261. The most notable event 
of his reign was the annexation of North Kohkan after defeating 
Somesvara of the Silahara dynasty. He left the throne to his 
son Amana, but the latter was soon deposed by Krsna’s son 
Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable fort of Devagiri by 
means of a coup d'etat. He won several victories mentioned in 
the Purusottampurr plates dated in the §aka year 1232 (A. D. 
1310). He is said to have defeated with ease the ruler of Dahala 
(t.£., the Cedi country), subjugated the ruler of Bhandagara 
(modern Bhandara) and dethroned the king of Vajrakara 
(Vairagadh). He is further credited with a victory over Muham- 
medans, whom he drove out from Varanasi. He built there a 
golden temple dedicated to Sarhgapani (Visnu). His minister 
Purusottama received from him the grant of four villages, which 
he formed into an agrahdra and donated it to several Brahmanas 
on the holy day of the Kapilasasthi in the Saka year 1232. The 
agrahdra was named Puru.suttamapura after the donor. It is still 
extant under its original name on the southern bank of the 
Godavari, about ^0 miles due west from Parbhapi. The villages 
together with their boundaries can still be identified in the 
vicinity of Purusottantpunv’. 

A fragmentary inscription of the time of Ramacandra is built 
into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill of 
Ramtek. In the first half it gives the genealogy of Ramacandra 
and in the second half it describes the temples, wells and tirthas 
in and in the vicinity of the hi ill, which it names as Ramagiri. 
The object of tbe inscription seems to be to record tbe repairs to 
the temple of Laksmana done by Raghava, a minister of Rama¬ 
candra. 


In A. D. 1294 Ala-ud-din KhiljT invaded the kingdom of Rama¬ 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. 
Ramacandra was taken unaware and could not hold out long. 
He had to pay a large ransom to the Muslim conqueror. He 
continued, however, to rule till A. D. 1310 at least ; for the afore¬ 
mentioned Purusottampurl plates are dated in that year*. He 
was succeeded hy his son Sankaragana some time in A.D. 1311. 
Pie discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to Delhi. He 
was then defeated and slain by Malik Kafur. Some time there¬ 
after, Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, raised an 
insurrection and drove away the Muhammedans, but his success 
was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom of Devagiri came to an 
end in A. D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their rule a 
peculiar style of architecture called Hemd4panti after Hemadri 

I. /Airf., Vol.XXXlI, p. 31 f. 

/6irf.,Vol.XXV,p. 205. 

3 . /AtW.,Vol.XXV,p. 208. 

4 . Loc. cit. 
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or Hcmadpant, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came 
into vogue. Temples built in this style are found in all the 
districts of Maharastra'. Several learned scholars flourished at 
the Yadava court. Of these, Hemadri was the foremost. During 
the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of ^nkaranadhipa or the 
Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed Minister and Head 
of the Elephant Forep by Ramacandra. He was as brave as he 
was learned and liberal. He conquered and annexed to the 
Yadava kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhadi- 
mandala. Hemadri is well-known as the author of the Calur- 
vargacintdmani, comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda 
(2) Danakhanila, (3) Tirthakhanda, (4) Moksakhanda and (5) Pari- 
sesakhanda. Of these, the third and fourth khandas have not 
yet come to light. Hemiidri’s work is held in great esteem and 
has been drawn upon by later writers on Dharmasdstra. Hemadri 
wrote on other subjects as well. He is the author of a commen¬ 
tary on Saunaka’s Pratiavakalpa and also of a Sraddhakaipa, in 
which he follows Katyayana. His Ayurvedarasdyana, a commen¬ 
tary on Vagbhata’s Aspdtigahrdaya, and Kaivalyadlpikd, a gloss 
on Bopadeva’s Muktdphala, are also welicknown. 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among 
his protegees the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
Vedapada i(modcrn Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adilabiid district of Andhra Praties. Bopadeva is said to have 
composed ten works on Sanskrt grammar, nine on medicine, one 
for the determination of Hihis, three on poetics and an equal 
number for the education of the BluJgavata doctrine. Only eight 
of these are now extant. The Mugdhabodha, his work on 
Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teaching. Following 
his example, several of his followers composed literary works in 
Marathi. They arc counted among the first works in Marathi. 
Mukundaraja, the author of vedantic works Vivekasindhu and 
Paramdmrta, and Jhanesvara, the celebrated author of the 
Bhdvdrthadipikd, a commentary on the Bhagavadgitd, are the 
most illustrious writers of that age. 

In 1294 Alauddin, nephew of Jaliiluddin Khiljl, the reigning 
empei'or of Delhi invaded the Deccan with the object of sub¬ 
jugating Devagiri of the wealth of which kingdom he had heard 
in the course of his forays in Central Asia. He halted at Ellicpur 
for two days and from there marched towards Devagiri from 
where he carried off an enormous quantity of plunder. Though 
the district of Yavatrnal was not directly affected, Alauddin 
appropriated the revenues of Ellicpur and the districts attached 


•. In the Yeotmal district Hemadpanti temples are found at Kalamner, Kurhad, 
Javalgaon, Jugad, Zadgaon,Tapona,Dabhadi, Dudhgaon, Ner, Pathrot. Pandhardevi, 
Lak, Larkhed, Lohara, Varud and Vai, 
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thereto which probably included the rest of Berar. Annexation 
was not attempted nor were Muslims introduced into the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Ala-ud-din on his return marched through Berar\ He murder¬ 
ed his uncle and ascended the throne of Delhi on October 3, 1296. 
During his reign Berar was traversed by Muhammedan armies 
from Delhi marching on expeditions to the Deccan but we find 
no special mention of the province. In 1306, an expedition under 
the African, Kafur Hazardinari was sent against Devagiri in 
consequence of Ramacandra having failed to remit tribute and 
having allied himself with Rai Karna of Gujarat, who had refused 
to send his daughter Deval Devi to Delhi^. Ramacandra and his 
family were captured and sent to Delhi, but the emperor pardon¬ 
ed him and restored him to his throne, and it does not appear 
that 'the arrangement under which ElUcpur and northern Berar 
remained under Hindu administrators charged with the remission 
of the revenue to Delhi was disturbed. 

Ramacandra died in 1310 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Sahkar, who rebelled against Delhi and refused to remit the 
tribute. In 1312 Kafur, now entitled Malik Naib, led an expedi¬ 
tion to Devagiri, defeated and slew Sankar, and annexed his king¬ 
dom, including Berar, to the empire. The Yavatmal district thus 
came for the first time directly under Muhammedan administra¬ 
tion. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji died on January 2, 1316, and in the confusion 
which followed his death and the subsequent assassination of 
Malik Nfiib, Harpal, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, seized Deva¬ 
giri and ruled it for a short time as an independent king, bring¬ 
ing Berar once again under Hindu rule ; but by 1316 affairs at 
Delhi had been settled and Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Sah, who was 
then on the throne, marched southwards, attacked Harpal, 
captured him and caused him to be flayed, and placed his head 
above one of the gates of Devagiri’. Yavatmail thus passed again, 
with the rest of Berar, into the hands of the Musalmans, and 
the province remained nominally under Muhammedan rule and 
administration until it was assigned under the treaty of 1853 to 
the East India Company. 

Malik Yaklakl was appointed governor of the reconquered 
provinces and shortly afterwards rebelled. We are not told what 
part the officers in Berar took in the rebellion, which was 
suppressed. 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarak 8ah was assassinated by Malik Khu^rav 
on April 14, 1320. Khusrav ascended the throne but he was 
defeated and slain on September 5, 1320, by Ghazi-Beg Tughlak, 

Yadav Madhav Kale, Varhadacha Itihas, (1924), p. 81. 

Briggs,,!, p. 366 ; Haig, p. 112. 

3. Briggs, p. 399 ; Haig, p. 121. 
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the Turki Governor of the Punjab^ who was raised to the impe¬ 
rial throne under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak Sah. I'he 
expeditions to the Deccan in his reign are not directly connected 
with the history of Berar, but the resources of the province were 
doubtless taxed in an effort to furnish supplies for the armies 
from Delhi, Tughlak died in Feliruary or March, 1325 and was 
succeeded by his son, Muhammad-iiiw-Tughlak, who in 1339 
transferred the capital of the empire from Delhi to Devagiri 
which he renamed Daulatabad.“ ft is likely that the importance 
of Berar, which now adjoined the district in which the capital 
of the empire was situated, was temporarily enhanced by this 
change, hut Daulatabad did not long remain the capital. 

Maharastra was now divided into four sikks or provinces, and 
though the limits of these are not mentioned it is probable that 
they corresponded roughly with the four tarafs or provinces into 
which the Bahamani kingdom was afterwards divided, and that 
Berar, with its capital at Ellicpur, formed one of them. The 
land revenue of the whole tract was assessed at seven crores of 
“white tankas of 175 grains each, or about Rs. 35,00,000. This 
assessment seems to have been excessive, for we read that the 
action of the sikkdars or provincial governors in collecting it 
caused widespread discontent and a partial depopulaition of the 
country. The sikkdars were Malik Sardavatdar, Malik Mukhlis- 
ull-Mulik, Yusuf Bughra, and Aziz Himar or Khammar, but the 
names of their provinces are not given. All were subordinate to 
Kujtlugh Khan, governor of Daulatabad, whose deputy was Imad- 
ul-mulk, but Kutlugh Khan was recalled very soon after his 
settlement had been made, and it was then that the oppression 
of the sikkdars became unbearable. Immediately subordinate to 
these sikkddfs was a cllass of officials styled centurions — military 
officers — who also performed such civil duties as the collection 
of the revenue, the prevention and detection of crime, and the 
maintenance of order. 

In 1347 Muhammad-l^in-Tughlak marched to Gujarat to quell 
a rebellion which had broken out among the centurions of the 
province and, having quietened Gujarat, summoned the centurions 
of the Deccan, intending to replace those of Gujar.at with them 
but the officers of the Deccan whose loyalty was not above suspi¬ 
cion feared that they were being called for punishment, and 
when they had travelled one day’s march towards Broach, where 
they had been ordered to assemble, they slew the officers who 
had been sent to summon them and returned to Daulatabad. 
Here they rose in rebellion and elected Lsmall Fateh, the Afghan 
king of the Deccan, with the title of Nasir-ud-din’ Sah. This 
news at once brought Muhammad-bm-Tughlak from Broach to 
Daulatabad. He defeated the rebels in the field, but the new 

*. Haig, pp. 125-26. 

*. Haig, p. 150. 

s. So styled by Ferishta; Badaoni and the author of the Burhan-i- Maasir call him 
Nasir-ud-din, Briggs. I, p. 438 ; II, 289. 
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king took refuge in the fort and Muhammad was tinable to 
capture the place. Besides, news soon arrived that a rebellion 
had broken out afresh in Gujarat^ which compelled him to 
return thither, leaving an army to besiege Daulatabald. This 
army was defeated and the amirs of the Deccan, on Nasir-ud- 
din abdicating, elected as their king, Hasan, styled Zafar Khan, 
who ascended the throne as Alii-ud din Bahman Sah- on August 
3, 1347. 

Bahimin Sah, the founder of the Bahamani dynasty of the 
Deccan, divided his kingdom into four tarap or provinces, each 
under . the governorship of a larajdiir or provincial governor. 
The provinces were Berar, Daulatfibiid, Bidar and Gulburga®. We 
have, unfortunately, very little information as to the details of 
provincial adminisitration, hut it is known that the powers of 
the tarafddrs were very extensive. The tarafddrs of Berar. 
whose headquarters were at Ellicpur, governed a tract of 
country far larger than the modern province. Berar which, east 
of Burhaiipur, was bounded on the north by the Tapi and on 
the east by the Wardha and Pranhiul rivers, extended on 
the south to the southern Purnfi and Godavari rivers and on the 
west approximately to its present limits*. In this large province 
the governor was almost independent. He commanded the 
provincial army, colliected the revenues, and made all appoint¬ 
ments, both civil and military, including appointments to the 
command of forts, which were among the most important of 
all. His duties to the central authority seem to have been con¬ 
fined to the regullar remission of a proportion of the revenue and 
to attending on his sovereign with the army of the province, 
whenever he might be called upon to do so. We know little or 
nothing of the administrative divisions of Berar in these early 
days, but it was probably divided into two principal divisions, 
one on the north, with its capital at Ellicpur and one on the 
south with its capital at MahuP which included the district of 
Yavatmal. The existing paragmids date, alipost certainly, from 
the period of Hindu rule, and the sarkdrs described in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl were perhaps a legacy from the days of the Bahamanis. 

It would thus appear that the occupants of Yavatmal district 
whether Gonds or Yadavas were compelled to relax their hold 
when the Muslims consolidated their power in the Deccan. 
Under Bahman Sah Berar was the northernmost province of his 
kingdom, the southern boundary of which was probably the 
Godavari. The fortress of Mahur second in importance to 
G.avilgad only, dominated the southern part of Yavatmal district 
and its strength was usually sufficient to keep the Gonds at bay. 

*. Haip;, Turks and Afghans, 169. 

*. This was his correct title, as a contemporary inscription and legend on coins 
show. The fantastic epithets bestowed on him hy various historians arc connected 
with foolish stories. Haig, Turks and Afghans, f. n., pp. 170-71 ; 372-73. 

3. Haig, pp. 374-75. 

4, Haig, o/>. eft., pp. 374-75. 

!. Haig, p, 383. 
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A fortress of secondary importance which then existed at Kalam 
was the stronghold of the northern part of the district; and the 
garrisons of these two pllaces of arms were able as a rule to pre¬ 
vent the Gonds of Canda from crossing the Wardha which was 
probably then as now, the eastern boundary of the district. 

Muhammad Sifh Bahamam, who succeeded his father in 1358, 
elaborated the organization of the four tarafs. and gave to each 
tarafddr a distinctive title, the governor of Berar being styled 
Majilis-i-Ali. 

The first governor of Berar under the Bahamanis was a 
Persian, Safdar Khan Sistam. In 1362 he commanded the army 
of the province in Muhammad Sah’s expedition into Telangana 
and was absent from Berar on this occasion for two years'. In 
1366, while Muhammad Sah was waging war against Vijaya- 
nagar. Bah ram Khan Majindarani, deputy governor of Daulata- 
bad, broke into rebellion at the instigation of Kondba Dev, a 
Maratha, and several of the nobles of Berar, who were related to 
Bahrara Khan, were involved in the rebellion with him. The 
rebeMion was suppressed and its leaders made good their escape 
into Gujarat. At this time highway robbery seems to have been 
rife in the Deccan, for Muhammad Sah found it necessary to 
issue special orders to the tarafdurs for the suppression of the 
crime. The remedy was drastic. The malefactors were behead¬ 
ed and their heads were sent to the capital. Twenty thousand 
heads were thus collected at Gulburgii, and wc may presume 
that Safdar Khan sent his share®. 

The provinces were not neglected in the reign of Muhammad 
I, who toured in one of them every year unless occupied in war, 
and hunted for three or four months. This information may 
appear trifling, but it enables us to understand to some extent 
how Berar was governed in former days and how it was that a 
kingdom organized as was that of the Bahamanis did not fall to 
pieces sooner than it did. 

Muhammad I died in 1377’ and was succeeded by his elder 
son, Mujahid Sah, who made war against Bukka I of Vijaya- 
nagar. Safdar Khiin was summoned to the capital with the 
army of Berar and was sent to besiege Adonl. Bukka I was 
defeated before this fortress fell and the siege was relinquished. 
Mujahid Sah returned slowly through the Riiicur Dodb, hunting 
as he went, and Safdar Khan and the governor of Bidar, know¬ 
ing his rash and impetuous disposition, exerted themselves to 
restrain him from running needless risks in his sport. The king 
wearied of their good advice and much against their will, order¬ 
ed them to return to their provinces. The two governors pur¬ 
sued their way slowly and unwillingly, and shortly after their 

’. Haig, I.pp. 305, 309. 

^ Briggs, II, pp. 325, 326 ; Haig, p. 383. 

3. Ferishta,however, refers to 2l8t March 1375 as the date of death of Muham¬ 
mad Shah I. 
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departure Mujahid was assassinated, on April 15, 1378', at the 
instigation o£ his uncle, Daud, whom he had offended during 
the campaign against the Hindus. Daud hastened to Gulburga 
in order to ascend the throne, but Safdar Khan and the governor 
of Bidar refused to attend him there and turned aside to Bijii- 
pur, where the royal elephants were stationed. They seized 
these, divided them between themselves, and returned to their 
provinces with them. Daud .Sah was assassinated on May 20, 
1378^ and was succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad 8ah iB. 

On the accession of Muhammad II, Safdar Khan and the 
governor of Bidar made their submission and hastened to the 
capital to offer him their congratulations. Early in his reign 
there was a severe famine in Berar and the Deccan. A school 
for famine orphans was established at Ellicpur, where the 
children were brought up in the Muhammedan faith, and 
special allowances were given in all towns to religious teachers 
and to the blind. 

Muhammad II died on April 20, 1397, and was succeeded by 
his elder son, Ghiyas-ud-din, who was 17 years of age*. In his 
reign Safdar Khan SistanI, the governor of Berar, died in Ellic¬ 
pur. His son, Salabat Khan, who had been a playfellow of the 
young king, was appointed governor of Berar in his father’s 
place, with the title of Majilis-i-Ali. On June 14, 1397, Ghiyas- 
ud-din was blinded and deposed and his brother 8ams-ud-din 
was placed on the throne. He, how'ever, was deposed and im¬ 
prisoned at the end of the year and was succeeded by his cousin, 
faj-ud-din Firoz Sah. The army of Berar, under Salabat Khan, 
took part in Firoz Sab’s campaign against Harihara II of Vijaya- 
nagar in 1398-99. The campaign was eminently successful and 
Firoz S;lh on his return left Pulad Khan, another son of Safdar 
Khan SistanI, in charge of the Raicur Daab^. But on this 
occasion the absence of the governor from Berar produced dis¬ 
astrous results, for Narsihgh Dev, the Gond Raja of Kherla, had 
overrun the province from north to south and occupied it. 
Narsihgh Dev established himself in Mahur. It seems strange 
that the attack was from Kherla rather than from Candii, but 
Narsihgh Dev was probably instigated by the Sultan of Malva 
and it is not certain that he received no help from Candii. The 
whole of YavatmaJ district was now in the hands of the 
invaders. Firoz Sah hastened northwards and, after recapturing 
Miifhur, pressed on towards Kherla by way of Yavatmal and 
Amravatl districts. At Ellichpur he halted and sent on an army 
under the command of his brother Ahmad Khiin, the Khan-i- 
Khanan, to punish the Gonds. Ahmad advanced to within a 

Haig, 384 ; Ferishta, however, gives the date ns April 14, 1378. 

Ferishtagives the date as May 21, 1378. 

3. Most English writers, in deference to Ferishta who is obstinately mistaken as 
to this king’s name, style him Mahmud in spite of the evidence of coins, inscriptions 
and other historians. Mahmud was his father’s namc-vide Jfoumal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXIH, part I, 

4. Briggs, II, p. 353. 

5. Briggs, II, p. 375. 
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short distance of Kherla and was met by the Gond troops under 
Narsihgh Dev. The Gonds fought with great determination 
and broke the centre of the Musalmans, slaying Sujat Khan, 
Rustam Khan and Dilavar Khanb The right under the com¬ 
mand of Ahmad Khan, and the left under the command of Mir 
Fazl-ullah Anju Siraji still stood fast. Fazl ullah was told that 
Ahmad Khan had fallen, but wisely forbade his informant to 
circulate the rumour, which turned out to be false. He then 
caused it to be proclaimed that Firoz Sah had come in person 
to the relief of his troops and caused the great drums to be 
beaten. The scattered forces of the Muslims rallied to the 
sound and Mir Fazbullah and Ahmad Kha'n managed to join 
the forces and to attack the enemy. Gopal Raj, the son of 
Narsihgh Dev, was taken prisoner, and the Gonds were pursued 
with great slaughter to the gates of Kherla, whither Narsihgh 
Dev arrived only just in time to save his life. Ahmad Khan 
and Fazl-ullah then besieged the fortress and after a lapse of 
two months the Gonds offered to surrender on conditions. The 
Muhammedan generals replied that they had no power to offer 
terms, and that if Narsihgh Dev desired to obtain them it was 
necessary that he and his chief nobles should make their sub¬ 
mission to Firoz Sa’h in Ellicpur, to which place they were 
offered a safe conduct. This advice was followed, and the rajd 
swore at the foot stool of Firoz in Ellicpur that he and his 
successors would be faithful liegemen of the Bahamanis as their 
predecessor had been in the days of Bahman Sab. Narsihgh 
Dev was dismissed with honour after paying tribute. After 
receiving the Gond chieftains’ bumble submission, Firoz Sah 
returned to Gulburga, but it is not certain whether he returned 
as he had come, through the Yavatmaj district, or whether he 
followed the more usual route through western Berar. 
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The names of the Muhammedan nobles killed at the battle of 
Kherla are worthy of attention for, as we have seen, they pro¬ 
bably provided the apocryphal Abdur Rahman with a local 
habitation and a name. They were four in number and it 
appears probable that the requisite tale of five was completed by 
Salabat Khan, the governor of Berar, for no more is heard of 
this tarafddr, and Firoz Sah, immediately before he left Ellicpur 
for Gulburga, appointed Mir Fazl-ullah Anju, governor of 
Berar. 


In 1406 Firoz Saih was at war with Vijayanagar and the army War with 
of Berar under Fazl-ullah was employed in the siege of Banka- 
pur. The expedition was successful. Bahkapur, with the 
countty .surrounding it, was annexed to the Bahamani domi¬ 
nions^, and Fazl-ullah and his army returned to Berar. In 1412 
Firoz Sah indulged in an apparently purposeless campaign in 
Gondvana in which the army of Berar probably took a principal 
part*. 

Briggs, 11, pp. 376-77. 

*. Briggs, II, 3M; Haig, p. 392. 

3. Haig, p. 393. 
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In 1417 Firoz embarked on a disastrous war against Vira 
Vijaya o£ Vijayanagar, near Pangal,. Mir Fazl-ullah Anju who, 
with the army of Berar, played a dominant role in the decisive 
battle of the campaign, in which the Muslims were defeated, 
was treacherously slain by a Kanarcse attendant who had been 
bribed by his co-religionists. The affairs of the kingdom fell 
into great confusion and nobody was immediately appointed to 
succeed the gallant tarafddr of Berar, but the government of the 
province was probably carried on by the deputy whom Fazl- 
ullah had left behind him when he set out on the fatal 
expedition. 

The Khan-i- Jj^ 1422 Ahmad Khan deposed his brother Firoz Sah and 
^^Govemor"of‘^ ascended the throne in Gulburga as Ahmad Sah I on 
Berar. September 22, 1422. His first care was to bring the war with 
the Hindus to a successful conclusion, and in the attainment of 
this object he laid waste the territories of Vijayanagar. After 
one of his actions he was separated from his army while hunting 
and nearly fell into the bands of a band of resolute Hindu 
warriors, but was rescued by Abdul Kiidir, a commander of 
200 horse and captain of the guard, whose soldierly precautions 
averted the disaster which Ahmad’s foolish behaviour courted. 
Abdul Kadir’s reward was the vacant governorship of Berar 
with the title of Khan-i-Jahaid in addition to the ex-officio title 
of Majilis-i-Ali. Abdul Kiidir, who held the governorship of 
Berar for nearly forty years, was the son of Muhammad Isa, the 
son of Mahmud, the son of a Turk named Malik Hindui who 
received the title of Imad-ul-MuIk from Bahman Sah, and held 
under that king the appointment of inspector-general of the 
forces. The Khan-i-Jahan was thus a Deccani of Turki descent. 

Ahmad Sah made peace with Vira Vijaya and then set out to 
capture Waraiigal, which fell into the hands of Abdul Latif 
Khan-i-Azam, the governor of Bidar. The king then returned 
to his capital. 

The army of Beriir bore an honourable part in Ahmad Sah’s 
successes against the Hindus of the south, but the defeat of the 
Muhammedans before the deposition of Firoz, and the absence 
of the provincial army, had encouraged rebels to assert them¬ 
selves in Eastern Beriir. Mahur was held by “an infidel”, 
whether an officer from Canda or a disaffected Hindu zaminddr 
is doubtful. The fortress of Kalam had also been captured from 
the royal troops either by or at the instigation of the Gond ruler 
of Canda, as will be seen from the action taken by Ahmad Sah, 
Ahmad marched to Mahur and laid siege to the place. The 
garrison offered to surrender on condition that their lives were 
spared. The terms were granted and broken the defenders 
being massacred by Ahmad Sah’s order after they had surren¬ 
dered. Kalam was Ahmad’s next care. He marched north¬ 
wards through the Yavatmal district and captured this fortress 
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without difficulty. That the ruler o£ Canda was largely responsi¬ 
ble for these troubles is evident from the fact that Ahmad Sah, 
who had many other matters to occupy him and would not 
have been likely to waste his strength in acts of wanton aggres¬ 
sion, sent an expedition from Kalam into the Canda dominions 
where, besides ravaging the country, the Musalmans captured a 
diamond mine. The locality of the mine is not precisely indi¬ 
cated, but it is mentioned again at a later period, and it would 
be interesting to trace the situation of ancient diamond workings 
in Berar. 
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From Kalam Ahmad ^ah marched to Ellicpur, his actions it 
which place, being directed principally towards strengthening 
the northern frontier with a view either to meeting attacks oi 
to extending his dominions, do not directly concern th< 
Tavatmal district. Having completed his arrangements on the 
northern frontier he retired in a leisurely manner towards Gul- 

barga in 1428, and Hosahg Sah, of MalvSi, took advantage of 

this retrograde movement to attack Narsihgh Dev of Kherla, 
whom he had been unable to detach from his allegiance to the 
BahamanT king. The army of Beriir under Abdul Kadir, the 
Khan-i-Jahan, was ordered to march to the assistance of Narsingh 
Dev, while Ahmad Sah returned northwards to its support. Hi,s 
leisurely movements fostered the belief that he feared to meet 
Ho^aiig in the field, and Hosang openly boasted that 
Ahmad dared not encounter him. Ahmad, much incensed 
by this boast, setforth to attack Hosahg but was 

dissuaded from doing so by the doctors of religion in 
his camp, and contented himself with sending a message 
to warn Hosang against interfering with a vassal of 

Gulharga. After the despatch of this message he retired towards 
the Yavatmal district followed by Hosahg, who was now con¬ 
vinced that Ahmad feared him. Ho^ahg’s entrance into Berar 
removed the religious scruples which had hitherto restrained 
Ahmad from attacking a brother Muslim, and he halted his 
army and awaited the advance of the army of Malva, which 
moved forward all unprepared for any opposition. The invaders 
suffered a severe defeat and Hosahg Sah fled, leaving the ladies 
of his harem in the hands of the victors. As he fled towards 
Mandu the Gonds of Kherla' fell upon his beaten army and 
completed the heavy tale of slaughter. Ahmad Sah’s religious 
scruples once more asserted themselves, and in compensation 
for the loss which had been inflicted on the army of Malva by 
an unbelieving foe he despatched Hosahg’s ladies to him under 
the charge of a trusty guard, with many eunuchs whom he pre¬ 
sented to him as a free gift. 

It is only fair to say that there is another version of this story 
of the war between Hosang Sab and Ahmad Sah in Berar and 
that according to that version Ahmad Sah was the aggressor 
and was marching to attack Narsihgh Dev when Hosahg came 
to the latter’s aid. There is something to be said for this ver¬ 
sion, for it is improbable that Narsihgh Dev gave much thought 
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to his allegiance to Giilbarga when Firoz Sah was in difficulties 
with Vira Vijaya of Vijaynagar, and it is not unlikely that he 
was concerned in the occupation of Mahur and Kalam ; but on 
the whole the version first given is to be preferred. Narsihgh 
Dev accompanied Ahmad Sah on his return march through the 
Yavatmal district, and parted from him at Mahur whence he 
was dismissed with many rich presents. 


In 1433 the BahamanT kingdom was exhausted after a wai 
with Gujarat, and Ho.sahg Sah, taking advantage of its condi¬ 
tion, attacked the territory of the kingdom when Nasir Khan, 
king of Khiindes, intervened, prevented an outbreak of war 
between his two powerful neighbours, and proposed terms of 
peace which were accepted by both parties. These were that 
Hosaiig Sah should retain possession of Kherla, and that Berar 
should continue to form part of Ahmad Sah’s kingdom. These 
terms were most unfavourable to Ahmad Sah, and his accept¬ 
ance of them is an indication of the extent to which his kingdom 
had suffered in the war with Gujarat. It is probable that in 
consequence of his weakness the Yavatmal district as well as the 
rest of Berar was subject to inroads from Mfdva and Canda, 
and the events of his son’s reign bear out this view. 

Ahmad Sah I died on 19th February 1435 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ala-ud-din Ahmad Sah II, who had married 
the daughter of Nasir Khan. This lady, in a fit of jealousy, 
complained to her father that her husband was neglecting her 
for a Hindu mistress', and Na.sir Khan prepared to invade his 
son-in-law’s dominions. Having obtained the assent of Ahmad 
Salh of Gujarat to his enterprise he began to prepare his way by 
detaching the nobles of Berar from their allegiance to the 
BahamanT king. Nasir Khan claimed descent from the second 
Khalifa, Umar-ul-Faruk, and succeeded in persuading many of 
the officers in Berar that the one who fell fighting in the cause 
of the descendants of the greatest of the prophet’s successors 
would receive the reward promised to martyrs for the faith. It 
is not easy to understand how the officers of Berar were deceived ; 
for Nasir Kh.Tn allied himself with Gonds and probably with 
the Korkus of the Melghat also, but many fell into the trap and 
formed a strong party in Berar against the BahamanT king. 
Nasir Khin accordingly entered into Berar with all the troops of 
Khande^, a considerable force having been also sent to his aid 
by the Raja of Gondvana. The treacherous officers attempted 
to seize the governor, Khan Jahan, who was too firmly attached 
to the house of BahamanTs to join the invaders ; and he, obtain¬ 
ing information of their designs, fled to the fortress of Narnala, 
where he shut himself up, and wrote accounts of the state of 
affairs to his court. The traitors, meanwhile, joined Nasir 
Khan, and not only read the Khuthd in his name as king of 
Berar, but marched with him to besiege Narnala. 


Briggs, II, p. 424. 
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Ala-ud-din Sah, on receiving this intelligence called a council 
of his ministers and military chiefs, to concert measures for 
acting at such a critical moment. It was recommended that the 
king should proceed in person against the enemy, it being pro¬ 
bable that both the kings of Gujarat and Malvii, as also the 
mis of Gondvana, were prepared to aid in assisting Nasir Khan. 
The king, however, suspecting the fidelity of his chiefs, appoint¬ 
ed Malik-ut-Tujjar, then governor of Daulatabiid and leader of 
the foreigners, to conduct the campaign. He requested the 
king to give him the command of the household troops, and all 
the foreigners, without any Deccanis or Abyssinians, to bring 
the royal affairs in Berar to a prpsperous issue’ Ala-ud-din Sah 
consenting, directed three thousand Mogbal bowmen from the 
body-giiards" to attend him, as also many Mogbal officers, who 
had been brought up in the service of Firoz Sah and Ahmad 
^ah. Malik-ut-Tujjar left DaulatSbad with 7,000 foreign horse, 
despatching an army oh observation to the frontiers of Gujarat 
and Maiva and entered into Berar. Khan Jahan, also, having 
found an opportunity of quitting Narnala, joined the king’s 
army at Mchkar. Malik-ut-Tujjar now detached Khan Jahan 
with his troops to Ellicpur and Baliipuv, in order to prevent the 
rat's of Gontjvana from entering Berar by that route, while him¬ 
self moved with the main body towards the Rohankhed Ghat, 
where the enemy was encamped. The campaign did not take 
place in the Amaruvati district hut in Buldhana and Khiindcs, 
whither Nasir Khan was driven, and ended in the complete dis¬ 
comfiture of the invader.s’, but before engaging Nasir Khan, 
Khalaf Hasan Basri found it necessary to strengthen the garrison 
of Ellicpur, in order to prevent the Korkus from descending on 
the plains. 

It may here he pointed out that though the district of 
Yavatmaj did not form part of the theatre of war the assistance 
which the Gond chieftain rendered to his ally Nasir Khan con¬ 
sisted in the ravaging of Eastern Berar and the Yavatmal dis¬ 
trict must have suffered .severely. From the fact that Aliiuddin 
Ahmad Ssh's generals posted troops in Bajapur and Ellicpur to 
check the incursions of Gonds, it would seem that these incur¬ 
sions extended far beyond the limits of the district. 

In 145.'? Jalal Khan, who had married Ala-ud-din Ahmad's 
sister, rebelled in Telahgana and attempted to raise his son, 
Sikandar Khan, the grandson of Ahmad Sah I, to the throne. 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Sah assembled his forces and Jalal Khan 
sen^ Sikandar Khan to Mahur in order that he might create a 
diversion there. Sikandar Khan occupied Mahur and sent a 
message to Mahmud Sah Khiljl, of Maiva, informing him that 

‘. Khalaf Hasan Basri, (Malik-ut-Tujjar) was a foreien merchant. The hostility 
Df the Deccanis and Abyssinians to the Persians and Turks seems to have prevailed 
rhrouchout the lonp period of the reign of the Deccan kings. 

Among these body-guards were two princes, Majnun Sultan and Shah Kully 
iiiltan, both lineal descendants from the great conqueror Changia Khan. 

I. Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas, pp. 95-96. 

A-1197—6-A. 
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the Bahanianl king was dead but that his attendants were con¬ 
cealing the fact of his death for their own ends. He added that 
if Mahmud Sah took the field Beriir and Tclahgana would fall 
into his hands without a struggle. Mahmud SSh believed this 
report, and, after consulting Adil. Khan II, the ruler of Khandes, 
invaded Berar in 1456, marched through the YavatmaJ district 
to Mahur, and encamped in the plains about that fortress. On 
hearing of this aggression Ala-ud-din Ahmad S;lh changed his 
plans. He left Khvaja Mahmud Gaivan to act against Jalal 
Khan in Telahgana ; detailed the army of Beriir to watch Adil 
Khan of Khandes and to prevent him from co-operating with 
Mahmud Siih: ordered Kasim Beg Safsikan, governor of 
Daulatribad, to march on Mahur ; and himself, with his house¬ 
hold troops and the army of Bijapur,.marched towards the same 
fortress. Mahmud isah was very wroili when he learnt how he 
had been tricked by ^ikandar Kh.an, and, being unprepared to 
meet Ala-ud-din Ahmad in the field, fled towards Mandu by 
night, leaving behind him an officer with instructions to pre¬ 
vent Sikandar from returning to his former allegiance and to 
send him as a captive to Mandfi, should he .show any inclina¬ 
tion to make his subiniss'on to Alii ud-din Ahmati. Sikandar 
Khan discovered that he was virtually in custody and contrived 
to elude his jailor and to escafie from Mahur with two thousand 
men. He fled to Nalgonda where Khvaja Mahmud Gavan was 
besieging his father, and here both father and son submitted and 
were pardoned. Fakhr-uI-Mulk, the Turk, who had been 
governor of Mfihur before he was ejected by $ikandar Khan, was 
reinstated by Alii-ud-din Ahmad ^,ah, 

Ala-ud-din Ahmad II, died in 1458 and was succeeded by his 
son Humfiyun “ the Tyrant ” who had hardly ascended the throne 
when Jalal Khan and Sikandar Khan, the two nobles who had 
rebelled in the previous reign, ' again rose in rebellion. The 
governor of Berar who had vis'ted the capita] for the purpose of 
offering his congratulations to the new king was employed against 
the rebels, but was defeated, and the rising was ultimately 
suppressed by Humayun'. We hear no more of Berar during this 
brief and troubled reign. When Humayun Sfih was taken ill 
and thoiutht that he would die. he appointed his eldest son, 
Nizam Sfdi, his successor. Having summoned Khvaja Jahan 
Turk from Berar, and Khvilja Mahmud Gavan from Telahgana^ 
he made his will, constituting them regents and guardians of his 
son during his minority and commanding them strictly, at the 
same time, to transact no business without the cognisance of the 
Queen-mother^. Humayun S.ih died on September 4, 1461 and 


Ibid, p. 114. 

Hiig m''ntir)n8 that Khvaja Jahan, the Turk, and Nizam-ul-Mulk were sent to 
Waranfral to fi^ht the Hindus of TelenR.ana and especi^dly these of the distiict of 
Deurkonda, who had supported .Sikandar Kh.in. One of the Ra jas of Orissa helping 
the Hindus, Khvaja Jahan and Niz''m-ul-MuIk were defeated. Khvaja Jahan ba.sely 
attributed the disaster to his colleague and Nizam-ul-Mulk was put to death by 
Humayun Shah, Khvaja Jahan was imprisoned. H aig, op, cit ; pp. 410-11. 

3. Makhaduma Jahan Nargis Begam. 

A-II97-6-B. 
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was succeeded by his son Nizam Sab, aged eight. In 1462 
Mahmud Sah of Malva, taking advantage of the new king’s young 
age, invaded the Deccan by way of western Berar. The army of 
Bidar was employed in keeping off the raps of Telahgana and 
Orissa, who had invaded the BahamanI dominions of the east, 
and the armies of Berar, Daiilatabad and Gulburga marched to 
meet Mahmud 6ah. A battle was fought at Kandhar about 
seventy miles north of Bidar, and the Baharaani forces were 
defeated. Nizam Sah was carried off by h's mother to Firozabad 
near Gulburga while Mahmud Sab of Malva sacked Bidar. He 
had begun to lay siege to the citadel when he heard that Mahmud 
Sah of Gujarat, to whom Nizam Sah’s mother had appealed for 
help, had reached the north-western frontier of the Bahamani 
kingdom with 80,000 horse. Mahmud Gavan, one of the chief 
nobles of Bahamani kingdom, joined the Gujaratis with five or 
six thousand cavalry, and continued to raise and borrow troops 
until he was able to take the field with an army of 40,000 Deccani 
and Gujarati horse. He sent 10,000 Deccani horse into Berar to 
cut off the invader’s retreat and marched towards Bidar with the 
remainder of his force. Encamping between Bad and Kandhar 
he cut off the besiegers’ supplies bint would not risk a battle, 
though Mahmud Sfih of Malva could not put more than 30,000 
horse into the field. At length the array of Malva was starved 
out and Mahmud Sah of Malva, after blinding his elephants and 
burning his heavy baggage, retreated northwards through eastern 
Beriir. He was pursued and harassed throughout his retreat by 
Mahmud Gavan and the ten thousand horse which had been 
awaiting him in Berar. In order to avoid Mahmud Gavan on 
the one hand and escape from Mahmud Sah of Gujarat on the 
other, he resolved to retreat through the hills of the Melghat 
and engaged one of the Korku rajas of that tract as a guide. 
After leading him by Ellicpur and Akot the raja- took him into 
the hills and there intentionally led him astray. In the Melghat 
the army of Miijva perished by the thousands from heat and 
thirst and by the attacks of the Korkus, who were instigated by 
their raja. When the remnant of the army at length emerged 
from the wild hilly country, Mahmud Sah of Malva had the 
Korku raja put to death'. 

Nizam Sah, the twelfth king of the Bahamani dynasty ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1461 a*^ the age of eight in Bidar, whither the 
capital had been removed by Ahmad Sah I. Mahmful Sah Khiljl 
of Majva. taking advantage of the extreme youth of Nizam, 
invaded his dominions by way of Western Berar, drove the 
young king from his capital, and laid siege to the citadel of 
Bidar. But Nizam Ssh's nobles appealed for help to Mahmud 
Sah of Gujarat, who soon appeared on the frontier with 80,000 
horse, and rallied their own forces. The retreat of Mahmud of 
Malva by way of Western Berar was now cut off, and Kavaja 
Mahmud Gavan, with an army composed of the troops which he 
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had succeeded in rallying and some cavalry placed at his disposal 
by the king of Gujarat, was closing in upon him from the west, 
and cut off his supplies. The army of Malva was now reduced 
to great distress, and Mahmud Sah Khiiji was compelled to raise 
the siege of Bidar and set forth on a disastrous retreat through 
the Yavatmal district. Here he was harassed hy Khvaja Mahmud 
Gavan, who hung upon his rear with 40.000 horse, hy an army 
of 10,000 horse which had been thrown into Beriir to cut off his 
retreat, and which menaced his left flank. The retreating army 
suffered severely during its march through the district, and the 
miserable remnant of it was nearly exterminated by the Korkus 
in the Melghat before it could reach Mandu. 

Nizam Sah died on July 30, 1463 and was succeeded hy his 
brother Muhammad III, surnamed Laskari or “the soldier”. 

In 1467 Nizifra-ul-Mulk, the Turk,- who had commanded the 
left wing in the battle of Kandhar against Mahmud Sah of 
Malva, was appointed governor of Bcrar and .was ordered to 
capture Kherla, where a Gone! prince still owed allegiance to 
Malvi). The army of Berar marched againsr Kherla and besieged 
it and the army of Malvfi, in an attempt to raise the siege, was 
signally defeated. Kherla fell, but two Rajputs’ of the place 
approached Nizam-ul-Mulk under the pretence of making their 
submission to him and as.sassinated him. They then attacked his 
attendants and were put to death. The two officers next in 
authority to Nizam-ul-Mulk were Ynsfif Adil Khan“, afterwards 
the founder of the Adil Sfihi dynasty of Bijiipur, and Darya 
Khan, the Turk, These nobles argued that the desperate enter¬ 
prise of the two Rajputs could not have been undertaken other¬ 
wise than at the instigation of some of the inhabitants of Kherla 
and a massacre of thc.c unfortunates, with their wives and 
children, followed. Yusuf and Darya left a force to hold Kherla 
and retimed to Bidar with the body of their late leader. Muham¬ 
mad Sah approved of their action and bestowed Kherla upon 
rhem in Jahagir. Mahmud Sah of Malva now sent an embassy 
to Muhammad Siih and reminded him of the treaty between 
Ahmad Siih Bahamanl and Hosahg 6ah of Malva, in which it 
was stipulated that Kherla should belong to Mfilva and Berar 
to the BahamanTs. He besought Muhammad Sah not to be a 
breaker of treaties, or the means of stirring up strife between 
Musalmans. Muhammad Sah returned to him a dignified reply 
hy Saikh Ahmad, the Sadr, and Sarlf-ul-Mulk. He thanked God 
ihat no one of the race of Bahaman had ever been known to 
break a treaty and reminded Mahmud Sah that when the affairs 
of the Bahamanl kingdom were in confusion after the accession 
of the boy-king Nizam Sah it was Mahmud himself who had 

Haig, p. 430. .Sayyad AH says that he was killed by tl.e coirimandant of the 

fort. 

*. There is some conflict of authorities here. Some historians give the name of 
Yusuf Adil Khan, the Deccani, a much less distjnrvishrd person, but a bitter enemy 
of Yusuf Adil Khan Savai, as he was called. On the whole the account given in the 
text is the more probable. 
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broken faith by invading the Bahamani dominions. In every 
corner of the empire of Karnata, which was still in the hands of 
the infidels, there were many fortresses like Kherla and since 
these were ready to his hand he had no wish to deprive a brother 
Musalman of his fortresses. A new treaty was concluded where¬ 
by either sovereign bound himself by the most solemn oaths not 
to molest or invade the dominions of the other, and Kherla, 
which had been annexed to Ber,ar, was handed back by Muham¬ 
mad Siih to the king of Malva.* 

The governorship of Berfir seems to have remained vacant for 
a few years after the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Turk, until 
in 1471 Fateh-ullah Imad-uI-Mulk was made governor. This 
amir is worthy of a special note for he founded the Imad Sahi 
dynasty, which reigned in Beriir for a period of eighty years. 
He was a Brahman of Vijayanagar who was captured by the 
Musalmans in 1422 early in the reign of Ahmad Sah and was 
bestowed on the Khan-i-Jahan, who was appointed governor of 
Beriii' immediately after the conclusion of the campaign, and was 
brought up as a Musalman, but never forgot his Briihinan descent 
or his native land. Fateh-ullfili had spent all. his service, if we 
except temporary periods of absience in the field, in Berar and 
was a very fair instance of the strength and the weakness of the 
provincial system of the Bahamani kingdom. He seems to have 
been sincerely attached to the province, despite his pride of- race 
and descent, and to have been at the same time a faithful 
.servant of the Baharnanis. In his later years, when trouble.s 
gathered thick and fast around the head of the descendant of 
Bahman Sah and when the provincial governors were driven 
rather than tempted to rebellion, he was regarded as the Nestor 
of the Deccan, and his entire freedom from party prejudice was 
di-splayed in his grief and auger at the unjust execution of 
Mahmud Gaviin, a foreigner, and in his unwavering friendship 
for Yusuf Adil Khati Sava! another foreigner, who differed 
from him in religion, being a staunch SuVi while Fateh-ullah 
was an ecpially staunch Sunni. 

Berar suffered, with the rest of the Deccan, from the terrible 
two years of famine in 1473 and 1474 and most of those who 
escaped death from starvation fled to Ma]va and Gujarat. In 
the third year rain fell, but prosperity was slow to return, for 
there were few left to till the soil and the wanderers returned by 
slow degrees^ 

In the campaigns of Muhammad III in Orissa, Telangaha and the 
Peninsula, Fateh-ullah, with, the army of Ber.ar, bore a share. In 
1480, before these campaigns had been brought to a close, the four 
provinces into which the Deccan had been divided by Bahman Sah 
were sub-divided into eight. Berar was divided into the two new 
provinces of northern Beriir, named Gavil, and southern Berar, 

Bahamani Rajyacha Itibas.'p. 140, 

*. Haig, 417. 
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named Mahnr, the whole of the Yavatmal district being includ¬ 
ed in the latter, which remained under the governorship of 
Khudavand Khan, the African while Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk' 
retained the governorship of Cavil. At the same time the powers 
of the provincial governors were mueh curtailed. Many para- 
gcmids. of the provinces were made kluts and were administered 
by officers appointed direct by the crown, while the governors 
were allowed to appoint a commandant only to the chief fort in 
each province, all other commandants of forts being appointed 
direct by the king. These belated reforms causecl much dis¬ 
satisfaction among some of the tarafcldrs, but the faithful 
Fateh-ullah, though stripped of half his province, seems to have 
taken no exception to them. The malcontents, however, entered 
into a conspiracy against Mahmud Cavan, the author of the 
reforms, and compassed his death on April, 5, 1481‘. Muham¬ 
mad HI who was their dupe discovered his minister’s innocence 
when it was too late and bitterly repented his action. Fateh- 
ullah Imad-til-MuIik and Khudavand Khan, with the troops of 
BeriTr, left the royal camp and encamped at a distance of two 
leagues from it. When asked the reason of this move Fateh- 
ullah boldly replied that when so old and faithful a servant as 
Mahmud Cavan could be murdered on the lying reports of false 
witnesses nobody within the king’s reach was safe. The wretch¬ 
ed king, now smitten with remorse, sent a secret message 
imploring them to return .that he might take counsel with them 
regarding the punishment of those who had brought Khvaja 
Mahmud to his death, but Fatch ullrib and Khudavand Khan 
replied that they would shape their conduct on that of Yusuf 
Adil Khan, who was then absent on a distant expedition. 
Yusuf was at once recalled and joined Fateh-ullah and Khuda¬ 
vand Khan. The three larafdfirs then entered the royal camp 
and made their demands. They did nor succeed in bringing the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy to punishment, but Yusuf obtain¬ 
ed the province of Bijapur, which enabled him to make provi¬ 
sion for the followers of the deceased minister. Shortly after 
this the larafddrs were dismissed to their provinces. 

Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khan were recalled from Berar short¬ 
ly afterwards in order that they might attend Muhammad III 
on a progress through the province of Bijapur. They obeyed 
the summons, but on the march and in camp placed a distance 
between themselves and the royal camp and saluted the king 
from afar when he marched. In this manner the armies reach¬ 
ed Belgfihv, whence the larafddrs were ordered to accompany 
the king to Goa and the Kohkan, which they refused to do. 
Yusuf Adil Khan, however, marched to the aid of Goa, then 
besieged by Rajasekhara of Vijayanagar, while Muhammad Til 
marched to Firozabad. Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khfm 
refused to accompany him any further, and returned to Berar 
without leave. Muhammad felt their defection deeply, but 


*. Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas, p. 160. 
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dared not resent it, for he knew that their mistrust of him was 
justified and that civil war would but hasten the disruption of 
his kingdom. 


Muhammad Sah died of drink on 22nd March 1482, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud Sah, a boy of twelve ; all power 
in the capital was held by Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk', the 
principal enemy of the late Mahmud Gtivan who was now 
minister of the kingdom. Fateh-tillah Imad-ul-Mulk, on visiting 
the capital to congratulate the young king on his accession, was 
made titular minister of the kingdom, his son Saikh Ala-ud-din 
being appointed his deputy in northern Berar, but the intrigues 
and massacres of the capital were not to the veteran’s tasted and 
he returned to Ellicpur without having exercised the duties of 
his post at ihe capital^ 

Malik Hasan Nizam-id-Mulk was a.ssassinated before 1485 
and affairs in Bidar went from bad to worse. The young king 
showed a precocious hem towards debauchery and the adminis¬ 
tration passed into the hands of Kajtim Barid, a Turk. The 
tarafdars, well aware that all orders issued were the orders of 
Kasim Barid, ignored messages from the capital, and were 
practically independent attending only occasionally with their 
armies when summoned to do so. This attendance only 
accentuated the humiliation of the nominal ruler, whose 
.splendour was utterly eclipsed by that of the armament which 
the tamfdclis brought into the field. 

In 1490 Malik Ahmad, the son of MaUk Hasan Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, having founded Ahmadnagar and made preparations for 
securing hi.s independence, invited Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur 
and Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk of Gavil to join him in assuming 
the style and insignia of royalty*. Although Fa'^eh-ullah Imad 
Sah was considered Stiltan of Berar, the Yavatma] district and 
the rest of Southern Berar, remained for some years under the 
rule of Khudavand Khan of Mahur, who was as independent ol 
Gavil as he was of Bidar, though he seems never to have com¬ 
mitted himself to a formal declaration of independence. The 
compact was sealed by the consent of each of these three 
provincial governors, and each had the khiithd read in the 
mosques of his kingdom in his own name, omitting that ol 
MahmOd iSah Bahamanl. Henceforth these rulers will be 
known by the titles Yusuf Adil Sah, Ahmad Nizam Sah anc 
Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, though Yusuf and Fateh-ullah appear tc 
have been very chary of using the royal title. 


Dr. B. G. Kunte : Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 2. 
*, Haig, p. 423. 

3. Briggs, II. p. 528. 

4, Haig, pp. 425-26, foot-note. 
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The supremacy of Kasim Band in the capital had, however, 
convinced Fateh-ullah of the necessity for some decisive step, 
and the veteran statesman had already prepared himself for 
possible opposition by improving the defences of Gavilgad and 
Narnaja. 

Although Fateh-ullah had declared himselfl independent he 
still regarded himself, to some extent, as a vassal of the Baha- 
manl king. Thus in 1494, when a rebel named Bahadur Gilani, 
who had established himself on the western coast of the 
Deccan, committed, in Gujarat, excesses which caused Mahmud 
Sah of that country to demand his punishment at the hatids of 
Mahmud Sah BahamanT, Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, together with 
Yusuf Adil Sah and Ahmad Nizam Sah, responded to his old 
master’s appeal and aided him against the rebel, who was 
defeated and slain after a long and arduous campaign. But the 
aid thus rendered differed from the submissive attendance of 
the tarafddrs for the SiilMns did not attend in person but, sent 
contingents. 

In 1504 Yusuf Adil 6ah, who was a Siah, had the khuthd read 
in the rnosques of the Bijapur kingdom after the Sidh fashion, 
he being the first Muhammedan ruler in India to make this 
public profession of the Siitli faith. Amir Barld who had 
succeeded his father, Kasim Barid, in that same year sent 
notices in Mahmiid Sfih’s name to Fateh-ullfi'h Imad Sah, 
Khudavand Khlin of Mahur, and Sultan Kuli Kutub-ul-Mulk, 
who had been appointed governor of Telahgana and had esta¬ 
blished himself at Golconda, asking them to combine to stamp 
out the heresy. The result of the appeal was curious. Sultan 
KulT Kutuh-ul-Mulk who was himself a devoted ^idh, responded 
to it at once, apparently on the ground that Yusuf Adil Sah’s 
act was a more pronounced declaration of opposition to Baha- 
manl traditions than his mere assumption of independence. 
Fatch-ulklh Imad Sah, and Khudavand Khan on the other hand, 
though both were professed Sunnis, showed very clearly their 
disinclination to act again.st their old ally and excused them¬ 
selves. As to what followed, there is a conflict of authority. 
Ferista says that Amir Barld was much perplexed by the contu¬ 
macy of the two chiefs of Beriir and applied to Ahmad Nizam 
Sah for aid which was promptly rendered. Ali-bin Aziz-ullah 
Tabatabrii, whose dates do not agree with those of Ferista, 
though he is clearly referring to the same incident, writes that 
Mahmud Sah. on becoming aware of Fatehrulhih Imad Sah’s 
refusal to take the field against Yusuf Adil Sah, marched into 
Berar, whereupon Fateh-ullah, who was no more willing to take 
up arms against the BahamanT than against Yusuf, made his 
submission to him, Ferista’s account is to be preferred, for he 
was, though sometimes misinformed, always impartial, whereas 
the author of the Burlidn-i-Mdsir was an uncompromising 
partisan of the Nizam Sahi kings and also strangely enough, a 
strenuous supporter of the fiction that Mahmud Sab was as 
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independent a king as any of his forefathers. Moreover, imme¬ 
diately after its account of these events, the Burlidn-i-Aldsir 
goes wildly astray in its references to Fateh-uUdh Imad Sah 
and Yusuf Adif Sah. The following is the true account of what 
happened. Amir Barid with Mahmud Sah, Sultan Kuli Kutub- 
ul-Mulk, Ahmad Nizam Sah, and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Deccani, 
marched against Yusuf Adil Sah, who, finding that his external 

foes and the Sunnis in his own kingdom were too strong for 

him, left Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Turk, to hold Gulburga and the 
surrounding country, sent his infant son Ismail with Kamal 
Khan, the Deccani, to Bijapur, and made the best of his way, 
with 5,000 horse, to the territories of his old friend Fateh-ullah 
Imad Sah, closely pursued by the allies who followed him 
almost to the gates of Gavilgad. Fateh-ullah was again greatly 
perplexed'. He would not give up the refugee, he would not 

fight for the Sidii religion, and in no circumstances would he 

draw the sword against the BahamanI king. He, therefore, 
despatched Yusuf Adil Sah to Diiud Khiin of Khandes, while 
he proceeded to make terms with the invaders of Berar. His 
methods are a fair example of the astuteness which he seems 
always to have brought into play in the interests of justice 
and toleration. He sent envoys to Ahmad Nizam Sah and 
Sultan Kutub-ul-Mulk to apprise them of his view of the tjuarrel 
which was that Amir Barid well-known, he said, as ‘ the fox of 
the Deccan was not actuated in his persecution of Yusuf Adil 
Sah by religious .scruples, but merely desired to gain possession 
of Bijapur. Should he attain his object, the old diplomatist 
added, the position of those who held the other provinces of the 
kingdom would not be enviable, for Amir Barid already filled the 
Bahamani king in the hollow of his hand and wanted but an 
addition to his territorial possessions to make him supreme in 
the Deccan. This entirely correct view of the situation impressed 
itself on Ahmad Nizam Sah and Kutub-ul-Mulk, who at once 
returned to their provinces without even going through the form 
of bidding Mahmud Sah farewell. The SuU'dn of Berar was now 
free to deal with the Sultdn of Bidar. He represented to Mahmud 
that there was nothing to be gained by prosecuting the war and 
that the wisest course was to proclaim that Yusuf was pardoned 
and to return to Bidar. Mahmud Sah was inclined to accept this 
counsel, but Amir Barid did not intend to let Bijapur slip through 
his fingers so easily and was about to carry Mahmud off to 
besiege Bidar, but meanwhile Yusuf Adil Sah had heard of the 
retreat of Ahmad Nizam Sah and Kutub-ul-Mulk and returned 
with all haste from Burhanpfir to Gavilgad. He now took the 
field against Mahmud Sah, or rather against Amir Barid, who 
perceiving that he was no match for Yusuf and Fateh-ullah in 
combination, hurriedly retreated to Bidar, leaving Berar in peace. 
The minister Amir Barid put the king under greater restraint 
than before. Weary of the .situation Mahmud Sah found the 
means to effect his escape to Gavil in Berar where he procured 
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assistance from Imad-ul-Miilk who marched with him towards 
the capital. Amir Barld shutting himself up in the citadel, 
applied for relief to Burhan Nizam-iil-Mulk, the son of the late 
Ahmad Nizam Sah,' who despatched Khvfija Jahan to join him 
with considerable force. Amir Barld and his ally now rallied 
forth against the troops of Imad-ul-Mulk, who prepared to receive 
them, and drew up his army for actioir. The king joined the 
line as soon as possible, hut suddenly spurring his horse, galloped 
over to Amir Barld’s army. Iniad-ul-Mulk immediately retreated 
with precipitation towards his own country and the minister 
returned triumphantly into the city with the king. 

The date of the death of Fateh-ullah Imad Sah is variously 
given as 1504 and 1510. The latter seems to be a mistake. His 
age, when he was taken from Vijayanagar in 1422, is not given, 
and we arc merely told that he was then a boy*. Assuming his 
age to have been ten years at that time he must have been 82 
years of age at the time of h's death. Katch-tillah was succeeded 
by his son Ala-ud-din Im.ad i§:lh, of whom Ferista contradictorily 
says that he was the first of the dynasty to me the royal title. 
There can be little doubt that his father used it occasionally, 
certainly in his correspondence with Yusuf Adil §ah and Ahmad 
Nizfim Siih, to whom he w'oiild not have admitted himself to be 
inferior, Init it is likely that he refrained from using it in corres¬ 
pondence with the BahainanT king. 

The early part of Ala-ud-din’s reign is obscure. According to 
one authority he quietly succeeded his father, but according to 
another he was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgiri, in Telahgana 
at the time of his father's death, in the power of Amir Barld 
and remained in captivity until he was rescued by one of the 
sons of Khudavand Khan of Mahur. On his release Ala-ud-din 
is said to have proceeded at once to Gavilgad and to have assumed 
the government of his father’s kingdom, while Mahmud Sah 
Bahamani, at the request of Yusuf Adil Sah, conferred upon him 
his father’s title of Imad-u!-Mulk. This story is improbable. In 
the first place the dates are all wrong, for Fateh-ullah is represent¬ 
ed as having died before 1500, whereas he was certainly alive in 
1504, and in the second place it is highly improbable that Fateh- 
ullah, who had, as we have seen, great power and influence in 
the Deccan would have left his son—his only son so far as we 
know—in the hands of his greatest enemy, ‘ the fox of the 
Deccan ’. The more probable story is that which represents 
Ala-ud-din Imad Sah as quietly succeeding his father in Ellicpur, 


In 1109 Ahmad Nizam Shah divd and was succeeded by his son Burhan I. 

It happened that the king was bathing at the time ; and the messenger sent by 
Imad-ul-Mulk to inform him of the enemy’s approach insolently remarked, within 
his hearing, that it was no wonder a prince who could be so employed at such a critical 
moment should be the derision of his nobles. The king, stung with the reproof and 
enraged at what he thought proceeded from the insolence of Imad-ul-Mulk, joined 
Amir Barid’s army. Briggs op. cit,, ii, p. 551. 

®. Briggs, III, pp. 485-86. 
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Ala-ud-din, without waiting to consider how far the interests 
of the fugitives had coloured their story, collected his troops 
from Gavilgad and Ellicpur and marched for the frontier. 
Mukammali Khan was prepared and met him. After a severely 
contested battle victory declared itself for Ahmadnagar*, and 
Ala-ud-din with the army of Berar fled to Ellicpur. The army 
of Ahmadnagar followed up its victory and laid waste the 
greater part of south-western Berar, pressing Ala-ud din so hard 
that he deserted his country and fled to Burhanpur, where he 
besought Adil Khiin III, the ruler of Khitndes, to use his good 
offices in the cause of peace’\ Adil Khiin of Khande^ and his 
doctors of religion brought about a peace, hut quarrels soon 
hroke out afresh. 

In 1514 Mahmud Sah made an abortive attempt to escape from 
the clutches of Amir BarTd. It failed owing to his own slothful¬ 
ness and readiness to take offence, and its failure seems to have 
exasperated Khudavand Khan of Mahur who occupied himself in 
raiding and ravaging Amir BarTd's territory in the direction of 
Kandhar and Udgir until, in 1517, Amir Barld, taking Mahmud 
Sah with him, marched ag.ainst Mahur and captured it, slaying 
Khudavand Khan and his eldest son, Sharza Khiin. Another son, 
Mahmud Khan^ was appointed to the command of Mahur as the 
servant of Ala-ud-din Imad Sah, a political concession which was 
evidently intended to hinder the Sultan of Berar from interfering 
in the affairs of Bidar. 

Khudavand Khan, though apparently independent, had always 
been on the most friendly terms with Fatch-ullah and invariably 
acted in concert with him ; but Berar was once more united on 
the death of the governor of Mahur, and the Yavatmaj district 
became part of Ahl-ud-din’s kingdom. 


In 1509 Biirhan Nizam Sah succeeded his father Ahmad in 
Ahmadnagar at the age of seven.' The administration of that 
kingdom was in the hands of Mukammal Khan^ who had been 
Ahmad’s minister, and the Deccani nobles of the State, whose 
predominance was distasteful to the ‘ foreigners ’, i.e., the Persian 
and Tiirki soldiers of fortune who always formed a political party 
of their own in the Deccan. The foreigners conspired to over¬ 
throw the Deccanis, and on the failure of their plot^ fled from 
Ahmadnagar with 8,000 horse and took refuge with Ala-ud-din 
Imad Sah in Ellicpur. They found no difficulty in persuading 
him that the affairs of Ahmadnagar were in hopeless confusion 
and that the conquest of that kingdom would be an easy task. 


*. Briggs, HI, p. 211. 

*. Ahmadnagarehi Nizatnshahi, p. 41. 
3. Ibid, p. 41. 

*. Ibid, pp. 41-42. 

9, Briggs III, p. 214. 
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Burhan Nizam Sah’s grandfather, Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
was descended of a Brahman family which had held the here¬ 
ditary office of kulkanni or putvdn in Pathri, near the Godavari 
river. For some reason or another, probably the proselytizing 
zeal of one of the Bahamanl kings, tne ancestor of Hasan had 
fled from Pathri and taken refuge in the Hindu kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar. Malik Hasan, wnose original name was Tima 
Bhat, had been captured like Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, in one 
of the campaigns against Vijayanagar, and brought up as a 
Muslim,, When he attained power and the governorship of a 
province to the border of which hi.s ancestral home was adjacent, 
nis relatives flocked from Vijayanagar to Ahmadnagar and urged 
his son, Ahmad-Nizam Sah, to include in his dominions the town 
of Pathri which lay on the southern border of Berar. Mukammal 
Khan wrote, by command of Burhan Nizam Sah, proposing that 
Ala-ud-din Iimid Sah should cede Pathri to Ahmadnagar in 
exchange for a richer parnganu. Ala-ud-din refused to listen to 
this proposal and began to fortify Pathri. Mukammal Khan 
then complained that the establishment of a military post so close 
to the frontier would give rise to depredations on the part of the 
more lawless meinhers of the garrison and consecpient hostilities 
between Ahmadnagar and Berar. Ala-ud-din paid no heed to 
the protest, completed his fort and returned to Ellicpur'. In 
1518 Mukammal Khiln, under the pretence that Burhan Nizam 
Siih wished to enjoy the cool air of the hills above Daulatabad 
and visit the caves of Kllora, collected a large army and marched 
in a leisurely way to Daulatabad, whence be made a sudden 
forced march on Pathri. The town was taken by escalade and 
the army of Ahmadnagar possessed it.self of the whole paragmei. 
Burhan having attained his object returned to his capital leaving 
Miyan Muhammad Ghorl, an officer who had greatly distinguish¬ 
ed hiin.self in the assault, to govern the paragand with the title 
of Kamil Khanl Ala-ud-din Imad Siih was not strong enough 
to resent this aggression at the time, and though it rankled in his 
memory he suffered himself to he cajoled six years later by 
Mulln Haidar Astiilbadl, an envoy from Ahmadnagar, into an 
alliance with Burhan Niziim S/ih, who was then engaged in 
an acrimonious dispute with Ismail Adil Siih regarding the posses¬ 
sion of the fortress of SolapuF. In 1524 a battle was fought at 
Solaphr and Alii-ud-din, whose army was opposed to a wing of 
the Bijapurls commanded by A.sad Khan of Belgahv, was utterly 
defeated and withdrew by rapid inarches and in great disorder 
to Gavilgad, forsaking his ally. Burhan Nizam Sah was defeat¬ 
ed and forced to retreat to Ahmadnagar. 

Alfi-ud-din Imad Sah now perceived his error in allying himself 
with Burhan, and Ismail Adil Sah. anxious to weaken Ahmad¬ 
nagar as much as possible, persuaded Sultan Kull Kutub Sah in 

Ahmodnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 48 f. n. 

*. Ibid, p. 48. 

3. Briggs, III, pp. 216-17. 
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1527 to aid Alil-ud-din in recovering Pathri^. The allies succeed¬ 
ed in wresting Pathrl for a time from Burhan, but he entered 
into an alliance with Amir BarTd of Bidar and marched from 
Ahraadnagar to Pathrl, the fortifications of which place, in the 
course of a cannonade of two month’s duration, he succeeded in 
destroying. The place fell again into his hands and once more 
the paraganu was annexed to Ahmadnagar and bestowed upon 
some cousins of Burhan Nizam iSah who still adhered to the faith 
of their fathers. Burhrin was not disposed to regard the recap¬ 
ture of Pathrl as a sufficient puni.shment for Ala-ud-din, and 
having captured Mahur occupied southern Beriir. He now turn¬ 
ed his eyes towards Ellicpfir and formed the design of annexing 
the whole of Bcrar to his kingdom. Ala-iid-din, who had been 
deserted by Sidtan KulT Kutub Sah, was in no position to face 
the allied armies of Ahmadnagar and Bidar. He, therefore, fled 
from Ellicpur to Burhanpur and sought assistance from Miran 
Muhammad S;lh of Khandcs. Miran Muhammad responded to 
the appeal and marched with his unfortunate ally into Berar. 
The armies of Berar and Khandcs met the allied armies of 
Ahmadnagar and B'dar in battle and were utterly defeated'*. We 
are not told where this battle was fought, but it was probably 
not far south of Ediepur, towards which place the invaders had 
marched from Mahur, and may have been in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. Biirhiin Nizam Siih now held practi¬ 
cally the whole of Berar including Yavatmaj district and captured 
300 elephants and the whole of Ala-ud-din’s artillery and stores. 
Ala-ud-din and Miran Muhammad Sah fled to Burhanpur and 
thence sent a message to Bahadur Sah of Gujarat, imploring his 
assistance. Bahadur Sah snatched at the opportunity of interfer¬ 
ing in the affairs of the Deccan and in 1528 sent a large army 
by way of Nandurhar and Sultanpur towards Ahmadnagar, and 
also entered Berrir. Burhan Nizam Sah was much perturbed by 
the appearance of this formidable adversary on the scene. He 
made a wild appeal for help to Babar, not yet firmly seated on 
the throne of Delhi, and more rea.sonable appeals to Sultan Kuli 
Kutub Sah of Gojeonda and Lsmall Ad'l 4ah of Bijapur. The 
former was engaged in warfare wdth the Hindus of Telahgana 
and professed himself unable to send assistance, but IsmaTl sent 
6.000 picked horse and much treasure®. 

Bahaidur Sfdi entered Yavatmaj district in Berar on the pretext 
of re.storing PathrT and southern Berar to Ala-ud-din, but having 
seen the country he desired it for himself and made no haste tc 
leave. This was vey soon perceived by Ala-ud-din, who repent¬ 
ed of his folly and ventured to suggest to Bahadur Sah that tht 
Ahmadnagar kingdom should be the theatre of war. He promis¬ 
ed that if Bahadur Sah would conquer that kingdom for him he 
would resign the kingdom of Berar. Bahadur Sah accepted the 
offer and advanced against Burhan Nizam Sah, who was non 

T Briggs, III, p. 217. 

*. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p, 51 f. n. 

3 Ahm'idnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 51-52 f- 
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encamped on the plateau of Bid. Amir Barld fell upon the 
advancing foes and slew two to three thousand of the Gujaratis. 
This enraged Bahadur Sah, who sent 20,000 horse against Amli 
Barld. The battle soon became general, and the Deccanis were 
defeated and fled to Parfinda. Being pursued thither they again 
fled to Junnar, while Bahadur Siih occupied Ahmadtiagar. Here 
he remained until supplies, which the Deccanis cut off, hecame 
scarce. He then marched to Daiilatahad and left Ala-ud-din 
Imad Sail and the amirs of Gujarat to besiege that fortress while 
he encamped on the plateau above it. Burhan Nizam Sah now 
made a fervent appeal to Ismail Adil Sah for further assistance, 
Ismail replied with expressions of goodwill, sent live hundred of 
his most efficient cavalry, and expressed regret that the hostile 
attituile of the Raja of Vijayanagar prevented him from leaving 
his capital. Burhiin wanted the prestige of Ismail's presence 
with his army, not a regiment of cavalry. In the circumstances 
he did the best he could, collected all the troops that could be 
raised between Junnar and Ahmadnagar and ascended into the 
Daulatabad plateau. Here a battle was precipitated by the 
incautious valour of Amir Barld. and although the issue hung for 
some time in the balance, the Deccanis were again defeated. 


The prulilem now was not an equitable decision of the dispute 
between the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar, hut the expulsions 
of an inconvenient intruder who was strong enough to upset 
entirely the balance of power in the Deccan. Burhan Nizam 
$ah opened negotiations witli Ala-ud-din Imad §ah and professed 
himself ready to re.store all that had been captured by him. 
Ala-ud-din and Miran Muhammad Sah were now as apprehen¬ 
sive as their former enemies of Bahadur Sah’s intentions and 
approached Khudavand Khan, the latter's minister, with a 
request that his master would leave the Dcccan. Khudavand 
Kh.an replied that Bahadur Sah had not come uninvited, and 
that if the Sulldns of the Deccan composed their differences all 
would be well. The intimation was sufficient. Ala-ud-din Imad 
5ah sent his surplus supply of grain to the Defenders of Daukta- 
bad and returned to Ellicpur. Bahadur Sah and Miran 
Muhammad Sah decided that they would do well to return to 
their capitals before the rains rendered both the country and 
the rivers impassable. They retreated after stipulating that the 
boundaries of Berar and Ahmadnagar should remain in status 
quo ante helium, that the khutbd should be read in both king¬ 
doms in the name of Baltadur Sah and that both Ala-ud-din 
and Burhan should pay a war indemnity. Yavatmal district 
was thus once more included in the dominmns of Ala-ud-din 
Imad Sah. Miran Muhammad Sah, after his return to 
Burhanpur, called upon Burhan Nizam Sah to fulfil his obliga¬ 
tions by restoring to Ala-ud-din Pathri and Mahur. and all the 
elephants and other booty which had been captured near Ellic¬ 
pur. Burhan’s reply to this message was to return to Miran 
Muhammad some elephants which had been captured front 
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him, on receiving which Miriin Muhammad desisted from 
urging on Burhan the fulfilment of his compact with Ala-ud- 
din’. The inveterate plotter Amir ‘Ali’ Barld had tried to 
tamper with the loyalty of the contingent sent from Bijapur to 
the assistance of Ahmadnagar, and Ismail, to punish him, 
marched to Bidar. Amir Barid, now an old man, left the 

defence of the fortress to his sons and sought help of Sultan 
KulT Kutuh Sah. IsmaT] defeated a relieving force from Goh 
conda and Amir Ali withdrew to Udglr and begged ‘Ala ud-din’ 
Imild Sah to help him. ‘Alii-ud-din’ w'ould not oppose Ismail 
but he marched to Bidar and interceded with him but Ismail 
refused to hear of any negotiations until Bidar should have 
surrendered. It was surrendered when Amir ‘Ali’ was about to 
he trampled to death by an elephant, and Ismail entered the 
capital of the Deccan and took his .seat upon the tur{|uoise 

throne. He made Anlir ‘Ali’ a noble of the kingdom of Bija- 
pOr, and it was agreed that he and ‘Ala-ud-din’ Im.id S;ih should 
aid in recovering the Ralcur Doah and then march northwards 
to recover Mahur and Pathrl for Ala-ud-din’. 

The recovery of the Doah released Ismail from his vow of 
abstinence and he celebrated the occa.sion by a select symposium, 
at which only ‘Ala-ud-din’ and Asad Khim Lari at first sat with 

him, but both begged him to admit Amir ‘Ali’ and he consent¬ 

ed, hut when ‘the Fox’ entered he quoted from the chapter 
“The Cave” in the Koran the words, “their dog. the fourth of 
them”. Amir Ali did not understand Arabic. But a burst of 
laughter from ‘AI;i-ud-din’ appri.sed him that he was the victim 
of a jest, and he wept with humiliation and resentment, while 
the others laughed. Disturbing rumours that Bahildiir meditated 
another invasion of the Deccan postponed the joint expedition 
for the recovery of Mahur and Piithn, .and ‘Ala-ud-din’ hastily 
returned to Berar’. 

This was not the last campaign in which the warlike but 
unfortunate Ala-ud-din was engaged. Siilnin Kuli Kutuh Sah of 
Golcond.a, who had proclaimed himself independent in 1512* 
was for many years troubled by a Turk entitled Kivam-ukMulk 
who had been appointed by Mahmud S.ah Bahamani, governor 
of eastern Telahgana. and re.sisted Sultan Kuli's claims to 
dominion over that tract^ He maintained a guerilla warfare 
for years, with intermittent encouragement from Bidar and 
perhaps from Berar also, until he was defeated bv Sultan Kuli 
at Gelgandal when he fled and took refuge with Ala-ud-din 
Imad Sah in Berar. Sultan Kuli sent an envoy to Berar to 
demand the delivery of the fugitive and also the restoration of 
certain districts of south-eastern Berar which in the time of the 
Bahamanis had belonged to Telahgana. On Ala-ud-din’s 

Ahmadnagarrtii Nizamshahi, p. 55 f. n. 

Krishnadevareya of Vijayanagar had recently died and in the confusion which 
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refusal to satisfy these demands Sultan Kull marched north¬ 
wards and Ala-ud-diii marched from Ellicpur to meet him 
through the district of Yavatmal. A battle was fought near 
Ramgiri and the Berarls were utterly defeated. Ala-ud-din fled 
to Ellicpur and Sultan Kuli possessed himself of the disputed 
territory and returned to Golconda. Unfortunately, the date of 
these operations is not given, but it appears probable that they 
took place after the departure of Bahadur Sah of Gujarat from 
the Deccan. The date of the death of Ala-ud-din Imad Sah is 
not certain, but he probably died in 1529 and was succeeded by 
his son Daryii Imad Sah’. 

The early years of Daryii Imad Sah’s reign were uneventful 
and his kingdom enjoyed a much needed rest. Nothing much 
is known about the history of Yavatmal during the reign of 
Darya Imiid Siih. On December 30, 1553 Husain Nizam Sah 
succeeded, not without opposition, to the throne of Ahmad- 
nagar^ His younger brother. Abdul. Kadir, was induced to 
make a fight for the throne but was otcrcome and took refuge 
with Darya Imad Siih. tinder whose protection he remained 
until his dea^h^ Shortly, after Miran Abdul Kadir’s flight, Saif 
Ain-til-Mulk, who had been the eommander-in-chief of the army 
of Ahmadnagar in the latter part of the reign of Burhan 
NiziTm Siih and on his death had espoused the cause of Abdul 
Kfidir, became apprehensive lest Husain Nizam Sah should 
punish him for his defection, and fled to Ellicpur, where he 
took refuge with Darya Imiid Sah\ He did not remain long in 
Berar, but took service under Ibrahim Adil Siih of Bijiipur, who 
interested himself in plots to dethione Husain Nizam Sah. 
Ibrahim’s interference brought about a war between Bijapur 
and Ahmadnagar and Husain sent a Brahman envoy named 
Visvas Riiv to Darya Imiid Sah to ask him for aid. Darya sent 
7,000 cavalry to his neighbour’s assistance- and Husain then 
advanced to Soltipur, which place Ibrahim was besieging'. In the 
battle which ensued the armies of Ahmadnagar and Berar were 
on the point of fleeing when Ibriihim Adi) Sah was attacked by 
doubts of the loyalty of Saif-Ain-iil-Mulk who commanded a 
large body of his cavalry, and siiddenlv returned to Ahmad¬ 
nagar and sent the cavalry of Berar back to Ellicpur. 

After the death of Ibrahim Adil Sah I in 1558 Husain Nizam 
Sah persuaded Ibriihim Ktitub S.ah of Gojeond.a to join in an 
attempt to capture Gulluirga and the eastern districts of the 
Bijapur kingdom. The attempt failed owing to Ibrahim Kutub 
Sah’s distrust of his ally and Ali Adil Siih, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Bijapur, resolved to revenge himself on Husain 
Nizam Sah, who sought strength in an alliance with Darya 

Briggs, II[, p. 489. 
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Imfid Sah'. In 1558 the kings of Berar and Ahinadnagar met 
at Soiipeth on the Godavari where Daiilat 6ah Begam, Darya’s 
daughter, was married to Husain, Sonpeth receiving the name 
of Isratahad in honour of the events 

Meanwhile Ali Adil 8ah had formed an alliance with Ibra¬ 
him Kutub &Ih and Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar and in 1560 
these allies invaded the dominions of Ahinadnagar. Husain 
Nizam isah's trust lay in Ali Barld Sah of Bidar, Darya Imad 
Sah of Berar, and Minin Mubarak II of Khiindcs. Unfortu¬ 
nately. for him influence had been at work to break up this 
alliance. The Khan-i-Jahiin, brother of Ali Barld Sah, was 
friendly with Ali Adil Sah and had entered the service of Darya 
Imad Sah, whom he dissuaded from joining Husain Nizam 
Sah. He then led an army of 5,000 cavalry and infantry from 
Berar into the Ahinadnagar kingdom and laid waste those 
northern tracts which lay out of the way of the more powerful 
invaders from tlie south. Against this force Husain Nizam 
Sah sent nearly .1,000 horse under Mulhi Muhammad Nisaburi® 
The army of Berar ivas utterly defeated and the Khan-i-|ahan, 
ashamed to return to Berar, joined the army of Ali Adil Sah* 
Jahangir Khan the Deccani now'^ became cominander-in-chief of 
the armv of Berar, and had an easier task than his predecessor, 
for by this time the members of the southern alliance had 
closed round Ahinadnagar and left Darya Imad fsah’s army 
little occupation but that of plundering a defenceless country. 
The allies, however, (juarrelled. Ibrahim Kutub Sah, who had 
gradually been drawn into sympathy with Husain Nizam Sah, 
withdrew lapidly and secretly to Golcondii leaving behind him 
a small force which joined Husain Jahangir Khan with the army 
of Berar also went over to Husain who was enabled, by this 
accession of strength, to cut off the supplies of Ali Adil Sah and 
Sadtlsivaraya, who were besieging Ahinadnagar. Sadasivaraya, 
who perceived that he had been drawn by Ali Adil Sah into no 
easy undertaking, was now in a mood to entertain proposals of 
peace, and when Husain Nizam §ah sued for peace he agreed 
to retire on some conditions, one of which was that Jahangir 
Khan, whose activity in intercepting the supplies of the besiegers 
had caused much suffering among them, should be put to death. 
Husain was base enough to comply and the commander of the 
army of Berar was assassinatcd^ Fortunately, for Husain his 
father-in-law was either too weak or too poor spirited to resent 
this act of gross ingratitude, and the kingdom of Ahinadnagar 
was by these shameful means, freed of its invaders. Darya Imad 
6ah did not long survive his disgraceful acquiescence in his 
servant’s death. He died in 1561 and was succeeded by his son, 
Burhan Imad Sah. 
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Wc have no certain information of the age of Burhan when 
he succeeded his father. He is descrilied as a boy or a, young 
man, but he was not too young to resent the murder of Jahangir^ 
Khan for when Husain Nizam Sah and Ibrahim Kutub i>ah 
invaded the territory of Bijapur in 1562 and Ali Adil Siih and 
Sadasivaraya of Vijayaiia^ar marched against them, Burhan not 
only refused to respond to Husain’s appeal for assistance but 
prevented Ali BarTd !sah of Bidar fronr joining him. Husain Sah 
then abandoned the siege of Kalyaiii, in which he was engaged, 
and sent his ladies and heavy baggage to Ausa. The kings of 
Ahmadnagar and Gojcondil now fouird themselves opposed by 
Ali Adil Sah of Bijapur, Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar, Ali Barld 
Sah of Bidar, and Burhan Inriid Sdh of Bcriir, and advanced to 
meet them halting within twelve miles of their camp. On the 
following day Husain and Ibnihim advanced against the enemy, 
the former making the camp of Sadasivaraya and the latter that 
of Ali Adil Sah, Ali Barld Sah, and Burhan Imad Sfih his objec¬ 
tive. When they were well on their way heavy rain fell, and 
Husain’s artillery and elephant.s stuck fast in the mire". Any 
further advance was out <if the ijiicstion, and Husain returned to 
his camp with only forty out of seven hundred guns. Meanwhile 
Murtazd Khan with the Manirha oliicers of Bijapur had been 
sent by Ali Adil Sah to warn the allies to prepare for battle. On 
his way he came upon the abandoned guns of Husain Nizii'm, 
Siih, and learnt that PJusain had returned to his camp. Murtazii 
informed his master of what he had found and Ali Adil Siih and 
Sadasivaraya sent troops, fell in with the forces of Ibrahim Kutub 
Sah, attacked them, and defeated them. Ibrahim reformed , his 
beaten army in the rear of Husain Nizam Sab’s camp and made 
a stand which enabled Husain Nizam Sah to come to his aid. 
The troops of Bijapur and Vijayanagar were repulsed, but 
Husain Nizam Sah was much dispirited by the result of the day’.s 
fighting and by Ibrithini’s failure, and on the following day, 
when the armies of Bijapur, Vijayanagar, Benir and Bidar 
advanced to the- attack, he and Ibrahim Kutub Sah fled in the 
direction of Ahmadnagar. leaving their camps in the hands of 
the enemy. At Ausa they separated, Ibrahim returning to 
Golcoiida, while Husain retired to his capital, followed by the 
allies. Husain did not venture to defend his capital but, having- 
provisioned the fortress, fled onwards to Junnar. The allies sat 
down to besiege Ahmadnagar. Ali Adil Sah, however, persuaded 
Sadasivaraya to leave Ahmadnagar and to pursue Husain Nizam 
Sfih to Junnar^ bur before the allies left Ahmadnagar Burhan 
Imad Siih and Ali Barid Siih having quarrelled with the Rajkil of 
Vijayanagar, retired to their own kingdoms. 

On Burhan’s return to Beriir he was .seized and imprisoned in 
Narnfdii by Tufiil Khiin, the Dcccani, one of his own amirs, who 
henceforth exercised regal functions in Berar*. Tufal Khan 

'. Briggs, Ill, p. 243, 

Ahmadnagarchi Niziimshahi, p. 125 f. n. 
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refused to jtjin the confederacy of the Muhammedan Sultans of 
the Deccan which was formed in 1564 for the purpose of over¬ 
throwing the power of Vijayanagar and Berar had, therefore, 
no share in tne decisive victory of Talikoui'. Tuful Khan’s 
refusal to join the Muhammedan league may be attriluitcd to his 
sense of me insecurity of his position as a usurper, to apathy, 
to Hindu sympathies, or to the view that the power of Vijaya¬ 
nagar could always be usefully emplioycd for the maintenance of 
the balance of power between the Muhammedan kingdoms of 
the Deccan, but the refusal, whatever the motive may have been, 
brought much trouble and suffering to Berar. 

On June 6, 1565, Husain Nizam Sah died and was succeeded 
in Ahmadnagar by his son, Murtaza Nizam Sfdr I, who persuad¬ 
ed All Adil Siih to join him in invading Berar in order to 
punish Tufrd Khan for his refusal to join the league against 
v'ijayanagar. In 1566 the allies invaded the kingdom from the 
soiitn and south-west and devastated it with lire and sword as far 
north as Kliicpur, destroying all standing crops. 'I'hey remained 
in Benlr, wasting the country and slaughtering its inhabitants 
until the approach of the rainy season, when Tufal Khan approa¬ 
ched Ali Adil Siih with an enormous quantity of treasure and 
besought him to use his influence to induce Murtaza to retire. 
Ali undertook the task and succeeded in persuading Murtaza, on 
the pretext that the rains would render marching and campaign¬ 
ing on the black cotton soil of Berar a difficult task to retire to 
Ahmadnagar, while he himself returned to Bijapur. 

The unfortunate little kingdom was not, however, destined to 
enjoy a long rest. In 1572 Cahgiz Khan, Murtaza Nizam Sab’s 
minister, brought about a meeting between his master and Adil 
Sfih at which the two kings entered into a treaty under the terms 
of which Murtazii was to be allowed to annex Berar and Bidar 
without hindrance from Bijapfir while Ali was to be allowed to 
appropriate so much of the dismembered kingdom of Vijayanagar 
as should be eipial in revenue to those two kingdoms^. Ibrahim 
Kutub Sfih was left out of the arrangement. In the same year 
Murtaza Niziim Siih, in pursuance of the treaty, encamped at 
Pathrl and prepared to invade Berar. A pretext was not wanting. 
He sent Mulla Haidar of Kas to Tufal Khan to call him to 
account for keeping Burhiin Iraad Sah in confinement, Tnfiil 
Khan was ordered to release his king, to be obedient to him in 
all things, and to refrain from interfering in the government of 
Berar. The letter concluded with a threat that disobedience 
would entail punishment and with three couplets warning Tufal 
Khan against undertaking a task which was beyond his power. 
Tufal Khan was much alarmed by this message and took counsel 
of his son. Samsir-ul-Mulk, who had a reputation for valour and 
was astute enough to detect Murtaza’s object. The solicitude for 
Burhan Imad Siih, he said, was a mere pretence and Murtaza’s 

Ahmadnagarchi Nisiamshahi, pp- 140-41 f. n. 

4 Ibid, p. 141. 
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object was the annexation ol' Berar to Ahmadnagar'. He hade 
his father take heart, assuring him that the resources of Berar 
were equal to those of Ahmadnagar, which was not the case, 
and advised him to send Murtaza’s envoy back unanswered. 
Murtaza, as soon as he heard of Mulla Haidar's dismissal, march¬ 
ed from Pathri towards Ellicpur, and Samiiir-ul-Mulk, who com¬ 
manded the advanced guard of the army of Berar, marched to 
meet him. The site ot the battle is, unfortunately, not recorded", 
but the armies must have met cither in the Amravatl or the 
Akola district. Samsir-ul-Mulk fell, upon the advanced guard of 
the army of Ahmadnagar and defeated it. Cahgiz Khan threw 
forward reinforcements and Samsir-ul-Mulk called upon his 
father for support. 

Ttifal Khan at once marched to support his son and Cahgiz 
Khan, being apprised of the ajiproach of the main body of the 
army of Berar, sent forward Khudavand Khan, Jamsid Khan, 
BahrT Khan, Rustam Khan, and Canda Khan to the support of 
the African amirs of Ahmadnagar, on whom the brunt of the 
fighting was falling, and followed them in person with Murtaza’s 
guards and three thousand mounted ‘foreign’ archers, who were 
evidently regarded as the flower of the army of Ahmadnagar. 
The battle soon became general. Cahgiz Khan, who had as his 
body-guard five humlrcd of his own followers, spared no efforts 
to win the day. With his own hand he cut down Tuful Khan’s 
standard bearer, and the army of Berar was routed, Tufal Khan 
and his son fled to EllicpCir and Cahgiz Khan veturned with 270 
captured elephants to the camp of Murtaza Nizam Snh, who no 
longer made any attempt to conceal the real object of his enter¬ 
prise. He did not hasten in pursuit of his defeated enemy or 
attempt to gather at once the fruits of victory, but remained in 
his camp and issued furmdns to all the Hindu revenue officials 
of Berar informing them that they had nothing to fear, and that 
if they would tender their allegiance to him they would find 
him a lenient and sympathetic master. The descendant of a line 
of Brahman palvdrls knew with whom he had to deal. The 
hereditary Hindu officials cared little for Burhan, TulYd, or 
Murtaza but much for the blc.ssings of peace, and they were not 
slow to perceive which was the stronger side. They hastened to 
the camp of the invader, where they were received with honour 
and whence they were dismissed with rewards and promises^ 
Murtaza Nizam Srdi, having thus made sure his foothold, 
advanced on Ellicpur, whereupon Tufal Khan and Samsir-ul- 
Mulk. whose power had been so utterly broken in the field that 
the respite afforded to them hv Murtaza’s delay had profited 
them nothing, fled into the Me]gh.at. Through the hills and 
jungles of this tract they were pursued for six months at the end 
of which time they found themselves hemmed in by the forces 

I. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshuhi, pp- 162-63 f. n. 

-. The battle was fought near Uidar, so tells Sayyad .All Tabatabai— Alnnad- 
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of Ahmadnagar in a position whence no outlet was apparent. 
The invader refrained from pressing his advantage and Tuffil 
Khiin succeeded in extricating himself and escaped to Burhanpur. 
Murtaza, having pursued him as far as the TapT, sent a letter to 
Miran Muhammad Sah 11, king of Khiindcs, threatening to 
invade his country if the fugitives tvere harhoured. Miran 
MLihammad sent the letter, without comment, to Tuffd Khan, 
who at once understood that he could find no asylum in Khfmdes 
and returned by >10 unfrequenred road to Berfir. At the same 
time he sent a letter to Akhar‘, then seated on the throne of 
Delhi, saying that he rcgariled himself as one of the emperor’s 
soldiers and Berar as a province of the empire, which had been 
invaded hv the Dcccanis. fie sought, he said, the appointment 
of warden of the inarches ami asked for assistance, promising to 
surrender Berar to Akbar’s officers when they should arrive. 
Akhar tvas not at this time prepared to undertake an expedition 
to the Deccan and no immediate answer was returned to Tufal 
Khan’s effusion. Meanwliilc, both TulTd Khan and his son 
Sam.sir-ul-Mulk now .separated were hanl pres.sed by Murtaza 
and were fain to seek the protection afforded by stone walls. 
Tufal Khiin shut himself up in Narnajfi while Samsir-ul-Mulk 
sought lefuge in Gavilgad", and Murtaza Niziim Sah laid siege 
to Narnala. Meanwhile, Tufal Khan’s letter had reached Akbar’s 
camp in Gujarat and one of the emperor’s amirs wrote to Murtaza 
Nizam Sah saying that Tufal Khan, having submitted to the 
emperor, was one of his vas.sals and that Murtaza would do well 
to desist from harassing him and that Berar, which was a pro¬ 
vince of the empire, should be evacuated at once’. This absurdly 
bombastic: message was treateef with the contempt which it 
deserved and both Narnala and Gavilgaci were closely besieged. 
The former fell before the end of the year, and Tufal Khan and 
Burhfin Imad S;lh fell into Murtaz.Ts hands. Samsir-ul-Mulk on 
hearing of the fall of Narnakr and the capture of his father 
stirrondered Gavilgaci to Murtaza’s officers on condition that his 
life should he spared’. Murtaza Nizam ^iih sent Burhan Im.ad 
Sah, Tufal Khan, Samsir-ul-MuIk, and all their relatives and 
attendants, to the number of about forty souls, to a fortress in 
the Ahmadnagar kingdom where, after a short time, they all 
peri.shed. We have various accounts of the manner of their 
death and in one passage it is hinted that they may possibly have 
died a natural death, but the sudden, simultaneous, and con¬ 
venient extinction of so large a number of obnoxious per.sons 
cannot have been fortuitous. Another story is that the whole 
party was confined in a small room and the windows were shut 
upon them, the result being a tragedy similar in all respects to 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, save that in this case there 
were no survivors. Elsewhere, it is said that the whole party was 
strangled or smothered individually. The Black Hole story 
appears to he the most probable, bur whichever story is true the 
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fact remains that the Imad Sahi dynasty was utterly extinguished 
in 1572' and that the Yavatmaj district with the rest of Berar 
became a province of the Nizam 5ahT kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 

Murtaza apportioned the districts of Berar to his nobles and 
now wished to return to Ahmadnagar and enjoy the fruits of 
victory, but Cahgiz Kluin incited him to I'lirther exertions. Ali 
Adil Srth, he said, was occupied witli the siege of Bahkapfir, and 
the opportunity of gaining possession of Bidar, to which as well 
as to Berar, his treaty with Bijapur entitled him, was too good 
to he lost. Murtaza was thus persuaded to march against Bidar, 
and while he was thus employed affairs in Berar rook a new turn, 
Miran Muhammad 11 of Khandes seized the opportunity of 
harassing an inconvenientlv powerful neiphhour, and as soon as 
Murtaza Nizam Sah was engaged with Bidar, .set up the son of 
Burhan Imnd Sah’s foster mother as king of Berar alleging that 
he was a son of Darya Imad Sah and sent the pretender to the 
frontier of Berar tvith 6.000 horse'. Many adherents of the 
extinct family either, belicveti the fable or tvere willine; to 
adopt any pretext for maintaining the independence of Berar, 
and rose in rebellion, driving the officers of Murtaza Nizam Siih 
from their military posts. A revolt in which the governor recently 
appointed by Murtaza lost his life, encouraged Muhammad to 
intervene, and he sent an army under the command of his 
minister Zain-ud-din into Berar to support the cause of the 
pretender^ The rebels numhered eight or nine thousand, and 
their activity was a serious menace to the stability of the newly 
established authority. Khudavand Khfm and Khursid Khan, the 
two officers who had been appointed to administer Berar, sent a 
message to Murtaza Nizam Sah imploring him to return. The 
king recalled Caiigiz Klian, who had preceded him to Bidar, 
despatched Sayvad Murtaza* SahzavarT with 8.000 horse to Ber.ar 
and follmved him with the main Nuly of the army*. Cafigiz 
Kh.an returned from Bidar by forced marches and begged the 
king to make a short hah in order that the troops might rest. 
Murtaza Niziim Siih refused to listen to the proposal and pressed 
on, Miran Muhammad Sah, who was hovering on the border of 
Berfir, ready to make a descent as soon as Murtaza Nizam Sah 
should be safely our of the wav. was much disconcerted by his 
adversary’s activity and fled in haste to his fortress capital of 
AsTrgad. Bayyad Murtaza, who preceded Murtaz.a Niz.am Sah, 
having come up with the Ber.ar pretender, at the head of eight 
thousand horse, obliged him to flee, and his adherents to disperse. 
The army of Ahmadnagar now invaded and laid waste Kh.andes, 


There is a di.scrcpancy as to this date. From the detailed account of the siege o 
NarnaUi it appears that the fortress did not f.all until 1574, hut the date of its fall is a'sc 
Riven in a chronogram which works by 982— 1572 A. D. 
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and Aslrgad was on rhc point of falling into their hands when 
Miran Muhammad Sah bought off MtirtazS Nizam §ah with a 
large sum of money’. Murtazii Niziim Sah now returned to 
Berar where, in the course of a complicated intrigue connected 
with tlte invasion of Bidar, he poisoned Cahgiz Khiin in 1574. He 
then returned to Ahmadnagar and in 1575 appointed Sayyad 
Miirtaza Sahzavarl governor of Berar”. The new governor was 
assisted in his administration of the province by a large number 
of (mxlrs, the chief of whom were Khndavand Khan., the Muvallad, 
famsid Khan, Kazibas, Rustam Khan, the Deccani Caghtai Khan, 
the Turkman. Tir Andfiz Khan Astrabadl, Sir Khiin Tarslzi. 
Husain Khan Tuni. Canda Khan, the Deccani, and Dastur, the 
eunuch. 

Another pretender, styling himself ‘ Firuz ’ Imad Sah, arose in 
Berar. but was captured and put to death by Sayyad Murtaza. 
In 1576 it was reported that A'kbar w.as preparing to invade the 
Deccani Murtaza Niz.im Sah, now sunk in sloth and debau¬ 
chery, made a feeble and confused effort to take the field. He 
moved to the north, with a few troops, but in a covered litter, 
to observe the movements of the Moghal army, and to be in 
readines,< to defend his dominions* and would have marched to 
attack the F.mperor, had he not been prevented by the entreaties 
of his nobility. Berfir was placed in a state of defence, one of 
the officers employed there being Akhar’s rebellious kinsman, 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza. The Imperial troops were withdrawn 
and the danger passed bur the restless and turbulent Muzaffar 
HiKsain Mirzfi turned against those who had befriended him and 
attempied to make himself master of Berar, but Sayyad Murtaza 
defeated him at Anjangfiiiv'^ and he fled into Khande^®. He was 
better .served in Beriir than he deserved. Bahram Khan, who 
was commandant of G.lvilgad under Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavarl, 
put the fortress into a state of thorough repair and has left a 
record of his zeal in an inscription on the bastion which bears 
his name. The chronogram in the inscription gives the date 
A. H. 985 equivalent to A. D. 1577. Fortunately, these precau¬ 
tions were unnecessary, for Akbar’s journey was no more than a 
trip from Agra to Ajmer and Ahmadnagar and Berar were left 
for a time in peace. The rumour of danger from the north had, 
however, galvanized the wretched Murtaz.i' Nizam Sah into 
something like activity, and early in 1578 Sayyad Murtaza 
Sabzavarl was summoned to Ahmadnagar in order that he might 
parade the army of Beriir before the king. This effort to secure 
military efficiency in the frontier province had most unfortunate 
results. Murtaz.a Nizam ^ah’s unworthy favourite Sahib Khan, 
a Deccani, grossly insulted one of the foreign officers of the army 
of Berar. with the result that the old quarrel between the 
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foreigners on one side and the Deccanis and the Africans on the 
other was renewed'. A fight followed in which the king identi¬ 
fied himself with the Deccanis, whereupon most of the foreign 
officers left his service and entered that of Golconda and Bijapur. 
In the confusion which follow'ed. Salsihat Khan grasped the reins 
of government and Munaza Nizam Sah was left powerless. He 
attempted to recover possession of Sahih Khan and bespoke the 
good offices of Sayyad Miirtaza Sahzavari to this end. but Sayyad 
was unable, and j^robalily unwilling to save the wretch and Sahib 
Khan was ultimately slain by Khudavand Khiiii, one of the 
amirs of Berar’. Salahat Khan was now regent of Ahinadnagar 
and Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari retained the governorship of 
Berar. 

In 1584 Salahat Khan sent an order to Jam^id Khan SirazT, 
who has been already mentioned as one of Sayyad Mtirtaza’s 
officers, directing him to join an embassy which was about to 
leave Ahmadnagar for Bijapur. As the order had not heen 
countersigned by Murtaza Nizam Sah, Jam^Td Khan replied that 
he could not obey it without the sanction of his superior officer, 
Sayyad Murtaza. The latter was much annoyed by Salabat 
Kbiin’s assumption of the right to communicate an order to 
Jamsid direct, and refused to permit JamsTd to leave his post in 
Berar. The rjtiarrel reached such a point that Sayyad Murtaza 
SabzavarT assemlilcd the army of Berar and marched towards 
Ahmadnagar with tlic intention of overthrowing Salahat Khan, 
but the amirs at the capital intervened and brought about a 
temporary peace, and Sayyad Murtaza returned to Bertlr. 

Towards the end of the same year the quarrel was renewed 
and Sayyad Murtazii of Berar again marched on Ahmadnagar. 
Salahat Khan advanced to meet him, defeated him, and pursued 
him through Berfir, ami Sayyad Murtaza and his lieutenant 
fled by way of Burhanpur to the Court of Akharl Meanwhile, 
6ahzada Btirhan, a brother of Murtaza Nizam Sah, had heen 
persuaded by a party in Ahmadnagar to make an attempt to 
dethrone Murtaza and seize the throne. The plot w^as frustrat¬ 
ed by Salfibat Khan and Burhan was forced to flee in the guise 
of a darves to the Kohkan whence he reached Gujarat and join¬ 
ed Akbar's court. 

Akbar now resolved to attempt the conquest of the Deccan 
and ordered his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kuka entitled Khan- 
i-Azam, who was then governor of Majva to assemble the 
army of Majva and marched against Ahmadnagar taking 
Burhan wdth him. Salfibat Khiin replied by sending 20,000 horse 
to Burhanpur, Mirza Muhammad TakT, who commanded this 
force, succeeded in attaching Raja Ali Khan of Khfmdes 
to the_ cause of Ahmadnagar despite an attempt by the 
Khan-i-Azam to secure his adherence to the imperial 

Briggs, III, p, 262. 
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cause. The Kh;ln-i-Azam’s expedition was delayed by 
a c|uariel between him and Sahil)-ud-din Ahmed Khan, the 
governor of Ujjain and Mirza Muhammad Taki and Raja Ali 
Khan carried the war into the enemy's country and encamped 
over against the Khan-i-Azam at Handia. Tlic Khan-i-Azam 
was unwilling to risk a battle, hut by a rapid night march 
ehided the Deccan's and entered Berar by a circuitous route. 
The Moghal horse plundered Ellicpur. hastened thence to Baja- 
pur. and licfore the Detcanis, who had turned back from 
Handia to meet them, could come up with them, retreated by 
way of Nandurhar into Majva.' Raja Ali Khan then return¬ 
ed to Burhanpur and Mirza' Muhammad Takl to Ahmadnagar. 
Akbar did not at once pursue his project of adding the Deccan 
to his empire and Berar had peace for a few years. 

In June, 1588. Murtaza Nizam Sah. who had attempted to 
destroy his son Milan Husain by setting fire to his bedding, was, 
in return, stiffocated in his bath by the prince, who succeeded 
him as hlusain Nizam Sah II. Husain II was put to death after 
a reign of less than ten months on April 1, 1589 and the amirs 
of Ahmadnagar raised to the throne Ismail, the son of the 
fugitive Btirhan’. Jamal Khan, who had been one of Sayyad 
Murtaza’s lieutenants in Berar, was now regent in Ahmadnagar. 
He belonged to the heretical sect of the MahadavTs and in the 
name of Ismail Nizam Silh, who was too young to understand 
theological disptites, established their religion in Ahmadnagar 
with the restilt that the kingdom became a refuge for most of 
the Mahadavis throughout India. The amirs of Berar were much 
annoyed bv the spread of the heresy and in 1589 released Salabat 
Khan^ who had been impri.soned by Murtaza Nizam 6ah in 
Kherla. and induced him to lead them against Ahmadnagar, 
while Ibrahim Adil Silh IT of Bijilpur invaded the kingdom 
from the south. Jamal Khan defeated the amirs of Berar at 
Paithan on the Godavari, then the southern boundary of the 
province, and the Bijapurls at A.srI. Salabat Khan made his 
peace with Jamld Khlin and returned to his jaJulgir to die. 

In 1590 the time was ripe for the invasion of Berar and the 
Deccan by Akbar, The amirs of Berar were disaffected and 
disgusted with the heterodox doctrines now fashionable at the 
court of Ahmadnagar and the elevation to the throne of young 
Ismail the son of Emperor’s protege Burhan, furnished Akbar with 
a pretext for aggression. He offered Burhan as many troops 
as he should consider necessary for the purpose of gaining the 
throne of his ancestors, now unjustly held by his son, but 
Burhan had no desire to reign at Ahmadnagar as Akbar’s puppet 
and declined the proferred aid. Akbar then bestowed upon him 
the paragand of Handia in jahdgir and gave him letters to Raja 
Ali Khan of Khandes who was ordered to render him all the 

Alimadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 236-37. 
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assistance in his power. Bnrhan took up his quarters at Handia 
and issued letters to the principal officers and landholders of 
Beiar and the rest of the Ahmadnagar kingdom reminding them 
that he was their lawful king and c-Khorting them to he faithful 
to him. These letters were well received and Burhan received 
many assurances of loyalty and offers of assistance, including 
one from JahahgTr Kh;in, the African, warden of the northern 
marches of Berar. Burhan now entered Bcrar, with a small 
force of horse and foot which he had cfil'ccted, by .way of the 
Melghat. hut JahahgTr Kh.an had repented of his promise, and 
attacked and defeated the small army, forcing Burhan to retire 
to Handia in great disorder. From Handia he went to Burhan- 
pilr where he sought assistance from Raja AM Khan who received 
him kindly and not only promised him aid hut inv^oked the aid 
of Ibrahim Atlil Aah IT of Bijapur who. smarting under the 
recent defeat of his forces by Jamal Kh.an, readily sent an army 
northwards. 

Jamal Khan again defeated the Bijapuris' hut had' not recover¬ 
ed from the fatigue of the fight when he heard that the nobles 
of Bcr.ar had declared for Burhan. who was on the point of 
entering Berar. The story of .the campaign which followed need 
nor he recounted in detail here. Burhah and Raja AM Khan 
defeated and slew lam;!! Khan at Rohankhed in the Btildhana 
district and ca|tnired the young IsmaTl.” The whilom protege of 
Akhar now ascended the tlirone of Ahmadnagar as Burhan 
Nizam Sah II. and appointed Ntir Khan, governor of Beriir. 

Biirh.an died on April 28. 1595. after a troublesome reign of 
rather more than four years, and was succeeded by his elder son 
Ibrahim Nizam 8;ih. who had been previously passed over in 
favour of his younger brother Ismail on the score that his 
mother was a tiegress and his personal appeamnee unkingly. 
The affairs of the State were now in the utmost confusion. 
Rival factions contended at the council board while Ibrahim 
Adil Sah on the south and Akhar on the north prepared to 
invade the kingdom. Thrahim Nizam Sah after a reign of less 
than four months was slain in battle with the Bijapuris, and a 
faction attempted to raise to the throne Ahmad, son of Sah 
Tfdhr, who had pretended to he the son of Sultan Muhammad 
Khudavand\ on August 16. 1.595, one of the sons of Burhan 
Niz.am Sah T. But the circumstances of Sah Tahir’s birth had 
already been secretly investigated, and there were tho.se of the 
capital who knew the details of the innuiry and published them. 
Nevertheless, the imnostor’s faction held the field for a time, and 
when they were hard pressed in Ahmadnapar they sent a message 
to Sultan Murad, Akhar’s fourth son. and implored him to come 
from Gujarat to their aid, Murad had a general commission 
from his father to attempt the conquest of Berar and Ahmad¬ 
nagar whenever the time should seem propitious and at once 

'. Ahmadnaearchi Nizamshahi, pp. 272—74. 

*. Ibid, p. 27'!. 

3. Ibid, p. 282 f. n. 
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made preparations to invade the Deccan, Meanwhile, however, 
an unexpected quarrel in the camp of those who opposed the 
impostor’s claims enabled Miyiin Mahju, his chief supporter, to 
emerge from Ahmadnagar and attack them. He defeated them 
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on Octolier 1. 1.S95, and, deeming himself now strong enough of 


to dispense with foreign aid, began to regret his invitation to .^hmadnauar. 


Murad. Murad, however, was already on his wav and when he The Mofihols 
reached the borders of the Ahmadnagar kingdom with the to 

K.han- 1 -Khanan. Ahdur Rahim and Raja ALi Khan of Khandcs 
Miyan Mafijii leaving Ansar Khan, in whose charge was Cant! 


Bihf, in command of Ahmadnagar, fled with his prfitege Ahmad 
to Ansa, where he attempted to raise an army and to enlist the 
aid of Ibrahim Adil Sah II and Muhammad KulT Kutuh Sah ol 


Colconda, 


Cand Bihl soon asserted her supremacy in Ahmadnaear and in 

had Bahadur, the infant son of Ibrahim Nizrun Sah, proclaimed. thereinnof 
king in p'ace of the im))ostor set up by Miyan Mahju. The Akhar 
imperiali army meanwhile clo.sely bcs’cgcd Ahmadnagar, and 
though Sultan Murad did not succeed in capturing the city he 
was only bought off by a treaty of peace concluded in April, I59d, 
one of the conditions of which was the cession of Benir to the 
empire. On the conclusion tif peace Murad occupied Benir 
which thus became once more, afrer the lapse of two centuries 
and a half, an appanage of the crown of Delhi. After the with¬ 
drawal of the imperial army Bahiidiir Silh was seated on the 
throne of Ahmadnagar while the pretender Ahmad was provided 
for by the Sultan of Bijiipur. 

During the early days of the Moghal ocrupatitin of Benir the 
old capital, Kllicpur, lost some of its importance. In the first 
place its distance from the Ahmadnagar frontier and from the 
high road between Hindustan and the Deccan, which ran 
through the western corner of Benir. rendered its selection as a 
military capital impossible, and in the second, although Benir 
had been ceded to the empire hv a treaty, the fortresses of 
Gavilgad and Narmija were held by amirs of Ahmadnagar' and 
the slothful Munid was not anxious m besiege them. He. there¬ 
fore, made Btilapur his principal military post, and built himself 
a palace at a village about twelve miles west of that town. 


Hostilities with Ahmadnagar were renewed by an attempt to Death of 
seize Pathrl, and on February 8, 1597, the Khnn-i-Khanan was Murad^andfall 
defeated at Sonpeth on the Godavari by the troons of Ahmad- Ahmadnagar. 
nagar aided hv contingents from Bijiipur and Golcondii. On 
the following day, however, he retrieved his defeat and put the 
allied Deccanis to flieht. • Having returned to J^ilna, his head¬ 
quarters. the Khan-i-Khanan ordered the despatch of troops to 
Gavilgad and Narnalii. hut Murad now interfered, and announc¬ 
ed his intention of taking the field against Ahmadnagar, and 
when the Khan-i-Khanan insisted that the fortresses of Northern 


Haip, p. 465. 
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Rorar should first be reduced Murad wrote to his father and com¬ 
plained of the Khan-i-Khanan’s apathy. In 1.S98 that officer was 
recalled and Aliul Fa/.al was sent to the Deccan m his place with 
orders lo reduce Gaeil.yad ami Narnaja. which duty he carried 
our. lie laded, howe\er, to send aid lo the iVIoghal goeernoi' of 
Rid rvho, having lieen defeated and wounded in the field, was 
besieged in that fortresr., ami reporred to y\kbar, Abul Fazal’s 
failiu-e to come to his aid. Akbar mnv recognised that the 
on!v office'" capable of managing affairs in the Deccan was the 
Khan-i-Khanan, whose onlv fault was his intolerance of the 
sloihful and drunken Murad. The diHiculty was solved liy the 
death of Murad in 1599 at Ssalipur, in his palace near Bija[)Lir, 
from the effects of drink and incontinence. Sultan Daniyal, 
Akltar's youngest son. wa.s now sent to the Deccan under the tute¬ 
lage of the Khan i-Khanfm. fn the year 16C0 A.D. Ahmadnagar 
was captured by the Kh:Vn-i-Khrman and AsTrgad by Akbar and 
Sultan Dinivtij became gi.wernor of Khande.s—now renamed 
IDaiulos-Berar and Ahmadnagar. 

A detailed account of Rerar was atldetl to the Ain-i-Akhun in 
l,S96-97, immediately after the treaty of Ahmadnagar under 
which the jirovince was ceded to the empire, and as the Moghal 
officers cannot have had time, before the account was written, to 
settle the province and readjust iioundaries of its administrative 
disisions we may regard this description as an account of the 
province as it was administered by the Nizam Sahl and Imad 
^ahi kings, and probably also by the RahamanTs. It was divided 
into thirteen sarkdis i.ir revenue districts. The Yavatmiij district 
comprised the greater part of Akhar's seirkdr!! of Kajam and 
Mahur. but some few maliiils of these sarkdrs lay beyond the 
present limits of rhe district. Yavatm,a| appears in the record 
as rhe headc|uarrers of a f>iii"rina under the name of Yot-Lohara. 
'For being the Urdu or Persian corruption of Yevata, the original 
name of rhe town : and I.ohani the name of a village about three 
miles to the west of Yavatnifd. The suffix mal is a corruption of 
malull (parganu-loiini). A rough estimate makes the land 
revenue demand in Akhar's time for rhe area now occupied by 
the district rather more than ten lakhs of rupees ; but this 
estimate is rather under than over the mark, while it is certain 
that collection must always have fallen far short of the nominal 
demand. 

After the imprisonment of Rahadur Niz.fim Sfdi in Gwrdior in 
l.‘599, Malik Ambar, the African, the most powerful remaining 
adherent of the Nizam Sfihl dvnasty. raised to the throne 
Mtirtaza Nizfim Sah. the son of 6,ah AH. one of the sons of 
Rurhan I. and established him in the fortress of Ansa. It is 
unnecessary to pursue through all its details the story of the 
long conflict which Ambar carried on with the amirs of the 
empire, but reference will, be made to the struggle so far as it 
affected the Yavatmal district. 
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In 1605, Sultan Daniyal died of drink at Burhanpur and in chaptkRJ 
October of the (■ainc year Akliar died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son. Salim, who assumed the title of Jahangir. Through 
out Jahangir’s reign Berar was in a disturbed state biu there is 
little to chronicle about Yavatmal district. 


In 1610, Malik Ambar recaptured Ahmadnagar, which had 
been held for the emperor by Khvaja Beg Mirza Saflavi, and 
overran nearly the whole of Berar which for the greater part of 
Jahilhglr’s reign nas mote often in the hands of Malik Ambar 
than in those of the imperial odicers. So tar as the land revenue 
was concerned the administration was probably do-umli each 
party collecting what it cotdd, but the Moghals regarded 

Burhanpur as their chief stionghold in the Deccan, and though 
a military post was usually maintained at B:l|apur, their hold in 
Berar can have been but slight. In 1616, Prince Khurram, 

Jahangir’s third son, was appointed to the command of the 

troops in the Deccan, and on the arrival, of the energetic prince 
the imperial cause revived and the Moghals strengthened their 
hold on Berar. Sultan Khurram was recalled later in the year 

and received the title of S.ih Jahan. 

In 1618. Atnnillfih, the son of the Khati-i-Khiinan. captured a 
diamond mine in Gondwana which hatl been the property of a 
zmninddr of Khandes. It is probable that this diamond mine 
was in the Central Provinces, within measurable distance of 
Kajam, attd was identical with the diatnond mine captured by 
the odicers of Ahmad vStih Bahatnani I in 1425, for diamond 
mines ate not common in this part of India. 

In 1620, Mabk Ambar surrounded Khanjar Khan' and captur¬ 
ing the whole of Bal;ighat, drove out the Mogha] army, which 
escaped to Dati'd) Khan at Hajapur. Darab Khan collecting 
fresh army attacked Malik Ambar but he had to retreat to 
Balapnr. DaiTdi Khan faced the Marathas on the Mehekar Ghats 
for three months and mote, but the Moghal commanders who 
succeedetl in pitched battles lost ground after each and were so 
harried by the marauding baiuls that they were forced to fall 
back on Burhanpur. Jadhavrav, the Maratha chief, in the mean¬ 
while, not being on good terms with Malik Ambar, joined the 
Moghals anil hence the Moghals strengthened their })osition in 
the South Berar. Sah Jahan was now sent to Burhanpur with a 
large force. He relieved that city, which was beleaguered by the 
Deccanis and drove the liatter through Berar, pursuing them as 
far as Khirkr which place he laid waste after defeating Malik 
Ambar in the field. Feeling further resistance hopeless, Malik 
Ambar sent envoys to express repentance and promised ever after 
wards to remain loyal and to |iay tribute. Sfih Jahfm accepted 
Malik Amhar’s submi.ssion. Berar was thus once more in the 
hands of the Moghals. In 1662, Stlh Jahan rebelled against his 
father, drawing into rebellion with him, Diirab Khan, the governor 
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of Berar. After extensive operations in Hindustan and Gujarat 
the prince was pursuetl Ity his brother Parvez through Yavatmaj 
district to Mahur. At Alahur Sah Jahan left his elephants with 
Yadava Rav of Sindkhed while he lied to Golconda, where he 
took refuge with Muhammad Kurb 6ah. SubseL[ucntly, Yadava 
Rav and Uday Ram removed his elephants from Mahur to 
Burhanpur where they presented them to Parvez. The Deccanis, 
inspite of Sah Jahati's rebellion, effected no lodgment in Berar, 
which remained in the hands of Parvez who appointed Asad 
Khan Mamuri, governor of Ellicpur'. In 1624, however, Yakut 
Khan, the African, marched through Berar and besieged Btirhan- 
pur, hut lied when he heard of the approach of the Khand-Khanan 
and Parvez who had been temporarily transferred to Bengal in 
conseijLience of Sah Jahan's ajipearance in arms in that province. 

In 1625, Sah jahan sulimitted to his father and was pardoned, 
and in 1626, Parvez, now governor of Berar and the Deccan, died 
in Burhanpur of colic ami epilepsy hrought on hy excessive 
drinking. In the same year Malik /kinbar died, in the eightieth 
year of his age, and his place w:is taken liy his son Fateh Khan. 
Later in the same year (Jmdat-ul-Miilk Khan-i-Jahan, who had 
been sent to tlie Deccan in consequence of the renewed activity 
of Murtaza Nizam Sah and Fateh Khan, sold the Balaghat of 
Berar including the Yavatinal district to Hamid Khan, the 
African, the agent of Murtaza Nizfim Sah for three hundred 
thousand rupees. The commanders of military posts in the 
Balaghat under orders from the Khan-i-Jahan surrendered them 
to the Deccani Ofiicers and retired to Payinghat. Kalam and 
Mahur were probably among the posts so surrendered. This 
treasonahle bargain did not directly affect the Yavatinal district, 
but it must have thrown the affairs of tlie whole province into 
great confu.sion. 

Jahaiigir died on November 7, 1627, and in the course of the 
ensuing disputes regarding the succession, the affairs of Berar and 
the Deccan felli into great confusion, and between the Khan-i- 
Jahan, who was [ilotting with the enemy entirely for his own 
hand and other imperial officers who favoured the cause of 
Sahriyar, Sah. Jahan’s youngest brother, the fortunes of the 
Moghals in Berar and the Deccan were at a very low ebb. Stih 
Jahan sent messages from Gujarat to the Khan-i-Jahan at Burhan¬ 
pur promising to retain him in this appointment if he would 
support his cause, but the Khan-i-Jahan continued to conspire 
with Murtaza Niziim Siih and Hamid Khan and confirmed their 
possession of the Bajaghat. 

§a,h Jahan ascended the imperial throne in Agra on February 
4, 1628, and was, thereafter, free to attend to the affairs of the 
empire^ At the beginning of his reign the Khan-i-Jahan was 
still governor of Berar and Khimdes, hut his bargain with the 

'. Kale, p. 37. 

The Baihhah-Nama Rives the date as l''ehfunry 15th. d’he Muntakhab-ul-lubub 
has February 14th and the Tuzuh-i-Jahanniri, Alarch 5th. 
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Dcccanis was disturbed ; for the officers of Miu tazfi Nizam Sah 
evacuated the Balaghat in obedience to an imperial farmdn. 
Yavatmal district thus fell again into the hands of the Moghals. 
The Nizam Sahi commandant of Bid alone hekl out and the 
Khan-i-Zaman was sent against him. 

When this officer advanced, Murtaza Nizam Sah sent a force 
of 6,000 Maratha horse under SahajI Bhosle to threaten his line 
of communication with BurhanpQr and this force operated in the 
northern tahsils of the Yavatmaj and Akola districts and in 
Khandes. Unfortunately, for the schemes of the Dcccanis, the 
commandant of Bid surrendered, and Darya, the Rohilla, fell 
upon isahaji’s Maratha horse and dispersed them'. The Khan-i- 
Jahan vvas now summoned to court and deprived of his title, 
whereupon he fled to the Deccan through Bundelkhand, Gond- 
vana and the Yavatmal district and entered the service of Murtaza 
Nizam .“sah and on Murtaza refusing to surrender him Sah Jahan 
set out for the Deccan at the end of 1629, reaching Burhanptlr 
early in 1630, where he was joined hy Iradat Khan who had been 
appointed governor of Benir, Khande^, and the Deccan in the 
place of the disgraced Khan-i-Jahan. In the campaign which 
followed Sah Jahan's arrival at Bnrhanpur the Deccanis were 
driven from the Bajaghat of Bcrar which they had again occupied, 
but It does not appear that the Yavatmal district was the scene 
of hostilities. The war lasted until the fall of Daulalabad in 1633, 
but the Moghals had now advanced wetl into the Deccan and 
though the Yavatmaj district, with the rest of Berfir, suffered 
.severely from demands for supplies for the forces in the field it 
was freed from the curse of war within its borders. 

In 1630 the rains failed completely in Berar and .the Deccan 
and partially elsewhere, and this calamity, combined with the 
heavy tax which the war had placed upon the tracts which it 
most affected, produced tnie of the most severe famines ever 
known in Beriir. We have no detailed information of the extent 
to which the district as compared with other tracts was affected, 
but the general description of the effects of the famine probably 
applies accurately to the Yavatmaj district. “ Buyers were ready 
to give a life for a loaf, hut seller was there none. The flesh of 
dogs was .sold as that of goats and the hones of the dead were 
ground with the flour sold in the market, and the punishment of 
those who profited hy this traffic produced yet direr results, men 
devoured one another and came to regard the flesh of their 
children as sweeter than their love. The inhabitants fled afar to 
other tracts till the corpses of those who fell by the way imped¬ 
ed those who came after and in the lands of Berar, which had 
been famous for their fertility and prosperity, no trace of habita¬ 
tion remained This account, taken from the official record of 
Sah Jahan’s reign, is obviously hyperbolical, hut cannot be dis¬ 
missed as entirely imaginary. BerSr had suffered much from 

Y. M. Kale, p, 139. 

*. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 24c/f. -Abdul Hamid Labi’s Badshah-Natlia, 
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protracted hostilitie.s during which it had been the prey of hostile 
armies which had little respect for the rights of property, and 
the measures of relief undertaken were utterly inadetpiate. How¬ 
ever, nothing particular seems to have been attempted in Yavatmal 
district. 

On November 27, 1634, Sah Jahan issued a farmdn reorganiz¬ 
ing his territories in the Deccan. Hitherto the three snhiuis of 
Khandcs, Herat’, and the coiupiered districts of Nizam Sahi 
dominions had formed a province under one proyinciaL governor, 
whose headquarters were usually at Hurhanpur. Under §ah 
Jahan’s redistribution scheme those paragands of the sarkdr of 
Handia which lay to the south of the Ntirmada were transferred 
from Malva, Khandes and Rerar. Khandes and the districts 
taken from Ahmadnagar. were formed into two stibhds or divi¬ 
sions, the Balaghat on the south and the Payanghat on the north. 
This arrangement' dismembered, for a time, the old province of 
Herat’, for the line dividing the two new' siihhds followed the line 
of the edge of the plateau of the Baklghat, running approxi¬ 
mately, from Rohankhed on the w’est to Savargahv on the 
Wardha river, on the east. The Yavatmiil district was thus 
included in the Hajaghat division. 

This scheme of reorganization was very soon amended. In 
1636 i5ah Jahttn appointed his third son, Atirahgzch. to the vice¬ 
royalty of the Deccan, where the ]rossessions of the empire were 
redistributed into four siilrh/is or divisions"; 

(1) Daukttahad and Ahmadnagar, the nominal capital of 
which was Daulatfibad. while Aurangzeb resided at Khirkl. 
which he renamed Auraiigahad. 

(2) Telatigana which included those tracts of north-western 
Tclaiigan.-l, which had been annexed to the empire, 

(.3) Khaitde^, the admini.strativc capital of which was Hiir- 
hanpur, w'hile its principal military post was A.sTrgad, and 

(4) Berar, the capital of which was Ellicpur, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which lay the fortress of GavTl, situated on the 
crest of a hill and noted for its great strength’. Each of these 
divisions was governed by a subheddr in immediate subordina¬ 
tion to Aurairgzeb as viceroy, and the Khan-i-Dauran was 
retained as suhhcddr of Berar, with Sipahdar Khan as deputy 
governor in Ellicpur. 

In 1637 the Khan-i-Dauran w'ith vSipahdar Khan and the army 
of Berar undertook an exjK'dition through the northern districts 
of the kingdom of Golcondii, where they collected tribute and 
thence they marched ‘through the sarkdr of Pavnar to besiege’ 
Nagpur, which was held by Kokiya, the Gond ruler of Devgad, 
The army of Berar was joined by Kihii, the Gond ruler of Cfmda 
and Nagpur was taken. It w'as probably at this time that the 
sarkdr of Devgad was added to the province of Berfirk 

Y. M. Kale, pp. 140-41. 

2. Ibid, p. 141. 

■ T 76,’rf, p. 142. 

4. Ibid, p. 28. 
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In 1642, Sah Beg Khan, a commander of 4,000 horse, was 
appointed subheddr of Berar in place of the Khan-i-Dauran and 
two years later Allah Vardi Khan was made a commander of 
5,000 horse and received Ellicpur in jahdgir on the death of 
Sipahdar Khan. 

Early in 1658, Aurahgzeh left the Deccan in order to participate 
in the contest for the imperial throne which ensued on the 
failure of Sah Jahan’s health and in 1659 having worsted his 
competitors he gained the prize. He appointed Raja Jai Singh 
to the viceroyalty of the Deccan and made Irij Khan subhe^r 
of Berar. 

In 1661, Diler Khan accompanied hy Irij Khan, the 
Suhhedar of Berar and the Faujddr of the province marched 
through Yavatmal district to attack the Gond Rdjd of Cahda. 
The Rdjd submitted and the expedition terminated on the Rdjd 
paying to the imperial excheijuer a crore of rupees and promis¬ 
ing to pay an annual tribute of two lakhs and to raze his fortifica¬ 
tions. At this time a new power was gaining ascendency in 
the Deccan, viz., that of the Marathas under the leadership of 
Sivajl. Inspired by the ideal of carving a separate State, and 
backed by the zeal of his followers he had made deep incisions 
in the Adil SahT kingdom of Bijapur and had carried out daring 
attacks against the Moghal possessions in the Deccan. Aurah- 
gzeb had sensed this danger and had sent his generals, Saista 
Khcln, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Diler Khan to contain Sivajl’s 
activities in 1665. Sivaji, realizing the tactical superiority of the 
Moghals, submitted and entered into an understanding with the 
Moghals under the terms of the treaty of Purandar. But the 
struggle with the Moghals which, had begun was to last till the 
dea^h of Aurahgzeb in 1707. In 1667, Mirza Raja Jai Singh was 
recalled from the suhheddri of the Deccan and Prince Muazzam 
was appointed in his place. SivajI, while carrying out prepara¬ 
tions for war with the Moghals, adopted a conci'iatory tone and 
came to terms with the new viceroy. SambhajT was made a 
Moghal mansahddr and was given a jahd^r in Berar comprising 
of the paragands of Balapur and Avandhe. This was confiscated 
later towards the recovery of the amount of 1 lakh of rupees 
sanctioned to SivajI as expenses when he visited Agra in 1666. 
SambhajT visited prince Muazzam at Aurangabad on 4th 
November 1667 and after a short stay returned to Rajgad while 
Maratha officers continued to stay in AurahgSbad. Within two 
years SivajI had made thorough preparations for war with the 
Moghals. In 1670 he attacked and drove away the Moghals from 
the Svardjya. He also invaded the Imperial Moghal territory in 
all directions and carried daring raids into Khande^ and Berar. 
In December 1670, he attacked, when least expected, the rich 
city of Karanja in Berar and looted it completely’. SivajI died 

*. Sarkar, .WeaiV, p. 178. 
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in 1680. His son SarnhhajI succeeded him. Soon after his acces¬ 
sion, early in 1681 Samhhaji’s generals invaded Berar. They 
then moved with 20,000 troops towards Burhanpur, attacked and 
sacked it. The Maratha^ kept up a continuous pressure on 
Khandes and Berar. In 1684 they attacked Dharangahv in 
Khandel Sambhaji was captured and executed in 1689 by 
Aurangzeb. His son SahCl was made a prisoner. Sambhajls 
brother, Rajaram and his able commandants Santaji, DhanajT, 
ParasojI and NemajI made relentless attacks against the Moghals. 
Aurangzeb was forced to deploy his best officers as suhhedars in 
the provinces of Khandes and Berar' and renowned Moghal 
generals like Zulfikar Khiin and Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang were 
continuously striving to contain the Maratha' activities in the 
Deccan. After the fall of Jihji in the south in 1698, Rajaratm 
returned to the Svarnjya territory and reached Visalgad in 
February 1698. Meanwhile, Bakht Buland, the Gond Rdjd of 
Devgad was carrying on struggle against the Moghals. Rajarafn’s 
generals, NemajT Sindc and ParsojI Bhosale were successfully 
ravaging Khandes and Berar, exacting cauth from the Imperial 
territory. 

In 1699, Rajiiram himself planned an invasion of Berar. 
This was checked by the Moghals under prince Bedarbakht and 
Zulfikar Khan. Rajaram returned to Sinhgad where he died on 
2nd March 1700. The death of Rajiiram brought about no lull 
in the fighting between the Marathas and the Moghals. The 
Marathiis, under the able leadership of Tarabai (widow of Raja- 
nlm), Ramcandrapant Amafya, :5ahkarajl Narayan, Dhanaji 
Jadhav and others, continued the struggle vigorously. They 
ravaged Moghal territory in Miilva and Gujarat. In 1703 Berii'r 
was again raided when Sarza Khiin, the Deputy Governor of 
Berar, was captured by Nemfiji ginde. The struggle continued 
till the death of Aurangzeb on February 20, 1707. 

At the time of Aurahgzcb’s death Ghazi-ud din Firoz Jang was 
the governor of Berar. 

On 20th February 1707 Aurangzeb died at Ahmadnagar and 
was shortly afterwards buried at Rauza afterwards called Khulda- 
bad near the caves of Ellora and about seven miles from Daulata- 
bad. The usual conflict for the throne followed the death of the 
emperor and victory finally declared for Sah Alam, the eldest 
surviving son, who ascended the throne under the title of Baha¬ 
dur Sah. Firoz Jang at first held Berar for prince Muhammad 
Azam by whom he was transferred, as siibheddr, to the province 
of Gujarat, but the cautious amir was a lukewarm partisan and 
readily made his peace with Bahadur Sah who confirmed him in 
his appointment in Gujarat. 

The following Moghal officers administered Berar as stibhedars from 1675 till th« 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707. Khan Zaman was appointed subhedar in Decembei 
1675. He was succeeded by Irij Khan who died on 13th August 1685. In August 
1686 Hasan Khan was appointed subhedar. He was succeeded by Mahabat Khan 
(appointed in September 1636) and prince Kam Baksh (appointed on 26th September 
1636) and again on 24th December 1697. In 1698 Askar Ali Khan was appointed 
subhedar. He was succeeded by the leading Moghal-general Firoz Jang. 

8-B. 
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Towards the end of 1707 Zulfikar Khan Nusrat Jang was 
viceroy of the whole of the Deccan, and it was now that the 
officers of the imperial army first began to enter into regular 
agreements with the Marathas for the payment of cauth and 
sardesmukhl. It may here be mentioned that after the capture 
of Sambhaji in 1689, Rayagad fort, the capital of the Marathas, 
fell to the Moghals. Salhu, the son of Sambhaji along with his 
mother Yesubal, was made a prisoner. He remained with 
Aurahgzeb till the latter’s death in 1707. 

Sahu was allowed to go back to the Deccan from the imperial 
camp’ in 1707. At the time of the release of ^ahu by Azam Sah, 
the terms of the release were (1) that he was to rule the small 
svardjya of his grandfather as a vassal of the Moghal empire 
(2) that he was to serve his liege lord whenever called upon to 
do so with his contingent of troops and (3) that he was also 
permitted to collect chauth and sardesmukhl from the six Moghal 
provinces of the south which included Berar of which Yavatmal 
district formed a part. ParasojI Bhosle, the ancestor of the later 
Bhosle rulers of Nagpur, who was then in possession of Berar 
and Gondvana and who had made Bham in Yavatmal district 
his headquarters^ hastened to West Khandes with his army to 
join Sahu, whereupon Sahti, along with other prominent Marafha 
chiefs, crossed the Godavari and reached Satara'. Tarabal, widow 
of Rajaram, however, not desiring to acclaim Sahu, had won 
over Parasuram Pratinidhi and Bapuji, elder brother of ParasojI, 
to her side. Tarabal, under the pretence of ascertaining whether 
Sahu was real, sent Baipujl, who was the eldest person known in 
the Bhosle House, to Sahu’s camp. But Bapuji not only joined 
Sahu’s forces but partook food in the same dish with Sahu and 
convinced all other Maratha chiefs of his blood royal, who now 
readily joined his standard. 6ahu in appreciation of Parasojl’s 
services to his cause, granted him Sanad for Gavil, Namala, 
Mahur, Khelda', Pavnar and Kalamb, and declared him “ Send 
Sdheb Subhd” in 1707’. ParasojI collected tributes from Berar 
but in 1709, on his return from ^tara, died at Khed near Wal. 

’. From the river Narmada. 

*. Parasoji’s uncles were in the service of the Nizamshahi Kinedom of Ahmadnagar 
and were contemporaries of Shahaji, the father of Chhairapati Shivaii. They were 
granted Amravati and Bham in Jaha^ir for the services rendered by them. 

3. Thedetailsof the ja«ad granted by Shahuatthat time were as under :— 

Prant Ritapur and Sarkar Gavel, Front Varhad, Front Devgad, Chanda and 

Gondwan. 

The details of the Anagondi etc., Mahals of Varhad Prant — 

I Sarkar Gavel Mahal 46 
1 5’arAaT Narnala Mahal 37 

I Sorfeor Mahur Mahal 19 

1 Sarkar Khelda Mahal 21 

1 Sarkar Pawnar Mahal 5 

1 Sarkar Kalamb Mahal 19 

6 147 

Thus malting a total of six Sarkars with a charge of rupees nine annas eleven in 

every Hundred. 

Y. M. Kale, History of the Nagpur Province. 
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Bahadur Sah died in 1712 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Muizuddin who took the titk of Jahandar Sah. On his death the 
two Sayyad brothers of Barha, who were now all-powerful at 
Delhi, raised to the throne Farrukhsiyar. It was in his rei^, 
in 1719, that the imperial court formally acknowledged the claim 
of the Marathas to cauth and sardesmukhi. In consideration for 
refraining from ravaging Berar and the other five Subhds of the 
Deccan they were allowed to collect one-quarter of the revenue 
under the name of cauth and in addition to this a further pro¬ 
portion of one-tenth under the name of sardesmukhi, which was 
regarded as a recompense for the trouble and expense of collect¬ 
ing the cauth. It was the imperial recognition of these claims 
which laid the foundation of that system of government known 
as do-amli. 

These terms pertaining to svardjya, cauthdt and sardesmukhi 
stated (1) that all territories known as Sivajis svardj together with 
the forts therein should he delivered to Sahu (2) that such territo¬ 
ries as had been recently conquered by the Marathas in Khabde^, 
Berar, Gondvana, Haiderabad and Karniitak should also be ceded 
to them as part of the Marafha kingdom and i(3) that the 
Marathas should be allowed to collect cauthdi and sardesmukhi 
from all the six subhds of the south. This sarutd thus unequivo¬ 
cally upheld the de jure sovereignty of the Marathils over the 
territories conquered by them in the Deccan including the suhhd 
of Berar and by giving them the right to collect cauth and sarde§- 
mukhi in the six suhhds of the Deccan including Berar legalised 
their right of doing so. Sahu accordingly issued orders to his 
local officials in the six subhds of the Deccan to enforce the terms 
of the above agreement and make collections of cnuthW, and 
sardeimukhi. The imperial confirmation of these terms in the 
form of sanads of svardjya, cauthdi and sardesmMkhi was obtain¬ 
ed in 1719 when Balaji Visvanath paid a personal visit to Delhi 
along with a strong contingent of Maratha troops including 
Khanderav Dabhade, Udaji, KesojT and TukojI Pavar, RanojI and 
SantajT Bhosle. While the Pesvd was in Delhi a clash of arms 
ensued between the Marathas and imperial troops and about 
1500 to 2000 Maratha horsemen were killed. Among those 
killed was SantajT Bhosle, the son of Siihu’s benefactor, ParasojI 
Bhosle. Sahu, at the time of the grand darbar held in Satara on 
the return of Balaji Visvanath amply rewarded RanojI, the brother 
of SantajT, with fresh indms and gave him the title of Savdi 
Santdjt. 

It may here be pointed out that Nizam-uli-mulk, the founder 
of the State of Hyderabad, during his brief viceroyalty of the 
Deccan from 1713 never accepted the Maratha right of collecting 
cauth and sardesmukhi in the six subhds of the Deccan. 

It is not neccs.sary to follow in detail the course of the intrigues 
of the Sayyad brothers at Delhi. After deposing Farrukhsiyar 
and setting up two nonentities to succeed him, they raised to the 
throne in 1719 Rausan Akhtar. who took the title of Muhammad 
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^ah. In 1720 the)? hatched a plot against Asaf Jah Nizam-ul- 
mulk, son of Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang; and sent him as subhedar 
to Malva in the hope that he would either be disgraced in the 
vain attempt to quell the disturbances which they fomented 
against him or would rebel. To their disappointment he was 
joined by all the men of importance in Maljva and also by his 
uncle Ivaz Khan, subhedar of Berar. Alam Ali Khan, the nephew 
of the Sayyads, who was viceroy of the Deccan, now appointed 
Anvar Khan, subhedar of Berar but he too joined Asaf Jah. The 
plot of the Sayyads failed. Asaf Jah met their nephew, Alam Ali 
Khan, at Balapur on 31st July, 1720 and there defeated and slew 
him. He then returned to Delhi and was appointed subhedar of 
Gujarat while his son Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firoz Jang was appoint¬ 
ed to Malva. 

In 1722 the Nizam received news that his province of Gujarat 
and his son’s province of Malva were overrun by the Marathas, 
and he therefore obtained permission to leave Delhi for the pur¬ 
pose of expelling the intruders. While he was setting the affairs 
of Malva in order, he learnt that Mubariz Khan, the subhedar of 
Hyderabad, whom he had believed to be devoted to his interests, 
had been bribed by the Sayyads with the promise of the vice¬ 
royalty of the Deccan to take up arms against him and was even 
then marching to meet him. 

He, therefore, set out for the Deccan to meet Mubariz Khan, 
whom he defeated and slew at Sakarkherja’' in the Buldhana 
district on 1st October 1724. The date is an important one* in 
the history of Berar, of which the Yavatmal district formed a 
part, and the Deccan ; for the battle of Sakarkheda established 
the virtual independence of the Deccan under the Nizams of 
Hyderabad. Neither Gin Kilic Khjin Nizam-ul-Mulk nor any of 
his successors at Hyderabad ever assumed the style of independent 
sovereigns, but they settled questions of succession among them¬ 
selves, made all appointments in the six subhds of the Deccan, 
and behaved in a'l respects as independent rulers with the excep¬ 
tion that their coin bore the name of the reigning emperor and 
that the imperial recognition of each succession was purchased by 
large presents and professions of subservience. Shortly after, if 
not before, the death of Asaf Jah the Bhosle Rdjds of Nagpur 
were recognised as mokdsaddrs or assignees of the Marathas’ 
share of the revenues of Berar, and they maintained their collect¬ 
ing officers in the province under the do-amli system until the 
conclusion of the second Mara'tha War in 1803. 

KanhojI the son of Parasoji Bhosle not only established firmly 
the Maratbfi power in Berar and Gondvana but also laid the 
foundation of Its future in Orissa. His headquarters being at 
Bham, the Bhosles are referred to even up to the treaty of 1803 
with the English, as the Rdjds of Berar. However, the relations 
of KanhojI with Sahu were no more cordial. Ka'nhoji had looked 
after RaghujT, the son of BimbajT, his cousin, but now by the 
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blessings of the Saint Ramajipant of Pandavgad near Wal, he had 
a son, Kayaji and his attention to Raghuji was no more undivided. 
Raghuji, leaving Kanhoji had joined Sahu and had even once 
saved the life of Sahu when he was attacked by a ferocious tiger. 
Sahu gave the daughter of Sirke, the sister of his wife SagunabCi 
to Raghuji in marriage. Kanhoji’s rule, again according to the 
contemporary reports, seems to be oppressive. 

RanojI, after his return from Delhi, joining with Raghuji, de¬ 
manded their share of the hereditary rights in Bhosle principa¬ 
lity. Sahu, first through the good offices of BalajI Visvanath, 
and later, himself, tried to conciliate them. Raghuji and Ranoji 
were asked to serve under Kanhoji which they refused to do. 
However, Kanhoji and Fatehsingh Bhosle had accompanied 
Bajirav and Raghuji Bhosle on their Karnaiak expedition during 
1725-1727. 

Kanhoji had constantly failed to submit accounts of his jahdgir 
to Sahu and evaded revenue payments to the Maratha State 
exchequer. Sensing the trouble, Kanhoji left Satara, in a hurry 
without taking Sahli’s permission. Kanhoji left for Kumtha on 
23-8-1725 in the afternoon and next day, reached Tasgahv via 
Kanherkhed and Pusesavali. Sahu despatched two prominent 
Maratha chiefs to pursue Kanhoji and not being satisfied with 
this arrangement him.self, in the early hours of the morning, set 
out with Yamaji Sivdev. Sahu, however, returned from Vadgahv 
being persuaded to do so by Yamaji Sivdev, who took the res¬ 
ponsibility to bring K.1nhoji to bay. Avaji Kavade, Bajirav’s 
sardilr in Berar and all the Maratha chiefs on Kanhoji’s road to 
Berar were instructed instantly by S.Ihu to arrest Kanhoji where- 
cver possible. 

Krmhojl, however, joined the Nizam, evading all the vigilance 
of the Marathas. Sahu remonstrated to the Nizam strongly, 
declaring that the Nizam had broken the earlier treaty with the 
Marathas, by giving refuge to Kanhoji and it appears that the 
Nizam refused to give ijuarters to Kanhoji. Finally, through the 
good counsel of Ycsajl Siddhesvar, Sahu and Kanhoji were brought 
on friendly terms, but even these proved to be short-lived. 

Sahu despatched Raghuji Bhosle against Kanhoji and gave 
Devur in jahdgir to Raghuji anticipating his good services’. 
Govindrav Citnis, Fatehsingh Bhosle and Sripatrav Pratinidhi 
had helped Raghujl’s cause, from the very beginning, Raghuji 
was explicitly asked not to repeat Kanhoji’s insolence and to pay 
regular tribute to the Maratha State. Konhereram Kolhatkar 

f iaid one lakh of rupees to Sahu towards guarantee for Raghujl’s 
oyal conduct. Konhereram demanded in return the office of 
Sikkenavts, which was granted by Raghuji. Anant Bhat Citale 
was appointed by Sahu, in charge of the audits of Raghuji’s 
jahdgir. Raghuji was given the title of Send Sdheb Subhd by 
Sahu on this occasion. 

The actual sanad is dated, 22nd November 1731, but Raghuji was to leave hi; 
amily here and to march ahead. The Bho.sles were called hereditary Rajaa of Devui 
on this account. Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 60. 
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It may here be pointed out that the relations between the 
Marathas and the Nizam were strained due to the attempts of 
the latter to seduce Sahu’s Semi Sdheb Subhd, KanhojI Bhosle and 
his Sar Laskar Sultanji Nimbaikar. The matters came to a bead 
when Nizam tried to play Sambhaji of Kolhapur against Sahu 
and when his officers along with the Maratha noblemen who had 
went over to his side raided and carried depredations in the terri¬ 
tory of Swaraj, Bajirav took up the challenge and directed his 
officers to contain the activities of the Nizam. Fatehsihgh and 
Raghuji Bhosle encountered Candrasen Jadhav who had defected 
to the Nizam and defeated him after a sanguinary action. 
Bajirav also leaving Pune in September 1727 proceeded through 
Berar ravaged Mahur and passing through the district of Yavat- 
ma| attacked Mahgrol and Wasim and moved towards Khande^. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had in the meanwhile occupied Pune, on 
hearing of Bajirav’s movements marched northwards towards 
Aurangabad as anticipated by Bajirav. When the Nizam was at 
Palkh^ Bajirav suddenly attacked him on 25th February 1728 
and surrounded his position. With to chances of succour, the 
Nizam surrendered and signed the treaty of Muhgl Sevgahv on 
6th March 1728. Under the terms of the treaty the Nizam 
agreed that all administrative or diplomatic measures for the 
Government of the six subhds should be executed through the 
agency of the Marathils and ako confirmed the previous grants of 

'. When Kanhoji was surrounded on all sides by Raghuji’s army, Raghuji, giving 
him the due respect, requested him to sit in the palanquin, but Kanhoji, being very 
hot tempered abused Raghuji, with the result that Raghuji finally had to put him 
under guard. 


Raghuji, setting out to meet Kanhoji, was obstructed, near 
Jalna by Samser Bahadar Santaji Arole, but Dinkar Vinayak and 
Sivajl Vinayak from RaghujT’s camp, finding one Yesvantrav 
PilajI, their relation in SantajI’s camp, conciliated matters, avert¬ 
ing a clash and Raghuji advanced further. Raghuji started 
collecting catith and sardesmtikhl in Berar, in the name of Sahu. 
He entered Berar through Lakhanvadii ghat and from Balapur, 
divided his army of 30,000 horse, despatching sections in all direc¬ 
tions of Berar. He defeated Sujayat Khan, the deputy of Navab 
of Ellicpur in the neighbourhood of Ellicpur. Having establish¬ 
ed himself firmly in Berar, Raghuji now turned towards Kanhoji. 
Kanhoji, too had prepared himself for adequate defence by forti¬ 
fying Bham thoroughly. Raghuji .set out from Bajapur, reached 
Amaravatl and further marched to Talegahv. Kanhoji mean¬ 
while was negotiating with the Nizam through HirjuLla Khan, 
subheddr of Mahur. Vasudev Pant, his vakil, had been sent to 
Aurangabad for this purpose. Raghuji and his uncle Ranoji laid 
siege to the fort of Bham. Kahoji’s sarddr, Tukojl Gujar was 
killed in action. However, Kanhoji escaped to Mahur pursued 
hotly by Raghuji and Ranoji. Both the armies met near Warn 
at Mandor and Kanhoji submitted''. Raghuji took him to Sahu 
who put hitn in custody at Sataril where he died subsequently. 
Raghuji’s army was stationed at Rajur for six more years. 
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Swardjya and Sdrdesmukhi, From now onwards the subhds of 
the Deccan, including the subJid of Berar came under the dual 
management of the Marathas and the Nizam in regard to the 
collection of cauth and sardehnukhi in which the dominant 
partners were the Marathas. 

After the battle of Palkhed Bajirav decided to invade Malwa, 
Cimaji/ his brother, taking the western route through Baglan and 
Khandes and Bajirav, the eastern route through Ahmadnagar, 
Berar, Canda and Devgad towards Bundelkhand. Cimaji de- 
feared and killed Giridhar Bahadur, the Subheddr of Malva in 
the battle fought at Arajhera on 29th November 1728. Bajirav 
received the news of this victory while he was in Berar and he 
instructed his brother quickly to follow up the action at Amjhera. 
From Berar Bajirav proceeded to Devgad and from thence to 
Bundelkhand whose Chief Chatrasal had sent an urgent appeal 
to him to be rescued from the clutches of Muhammad Bahgak 
Bajirav humbled Bahgas and returned to Pune. The subsequent 
developments such as Maiatha incursions into Gujarat, the submis¬ 
sion of Sambhaji of Kolbapur to 6ahu, the humbling of the Dabhade 
at Dabhal do not concern the history of Yavatmal and could be 
passed over. They are important only in the context of the overall 
history of the Deccan in that the events paved the way for an 
understanding between the Pesvd and the Nizam when they met at 
Rohe Rarae^var on 27th December 1732. This understanding was, 
however, short-lived and the later years saw estrangement between 
the two, leading to the rout of the Nizam at Bhopal in December 
1737 by Bajirav ably assisted by Raghuji Bhosle, the new Send 
Sdheb Subhd, DamajI Gaiktvad and Avji Kavade. In 1739 Delhi 
was rocked by the invasion of Nadir Sah, and Nizam-ul-mulk 
who marched towards Delhi was humiliated by the invader to his 
utter discomfiture. In the meanwhile Raghuji Bhosle had seized 
the province of Berar which the Nizam considered as his own 
exclusive possession. In retaliation Nasir Jang, the son of Nizam- 
ul-mulk, marched north-ward to invade the Pesvd’s domain but 
was routed by Bajirav near Aurangabad. Bajirav died soon after¬ 
wards on 28th April 1740 and was succeeded to the Pesvaship by 
his son Balaji Bajirav ahas Nana Saheb. Nanasaheb decided to 
acquire the subhd of Malva which he did by making friends with 
the Rajput prince Jaysinh who impressed upon the emperor the 
necessity of granting the subhd of Malva to the Marathas. On 
4th July 1741, the deed was ratified under the emperor’s seal. 
When the Maratha affairs were thus flourishing, ill feeling began 
to develop between the Pesvd and Raghuji Bhosle. The latter 
had acquired as early as 1738 a sanad from Sahu which stated 
that “ the subhds of Lucknow, Maksudabad, Bundelkhand, 
Allaha^had, Patna, Deccan and Bihar are made over as Raghujl’s 
field of activity. ” This was in addition to the province of Berar 
in which Raghuji had already established himself at Bham, 
sixteen miles south of Yavatmal, and of which the cauth and 
sardeimukhi were regularly collected by him. The Nizam had 
recognised formally Raghuji Bhosle as the Mokdsaddr of Berar, 
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that is an assignee of a share of the revenues which he was autho¬ 
rised to collect through his own officers. As stated earlier, in 
1738 immediately after he acquired the above sanad from Sahu, 
RaghujI strengthened his position by attacking and defeating 
Sujat Khan, the Governor of Berar in the neighbourhood of 
Ellicpur. The desire of RaghujI in such a situation to extend his 
influence in the Northern and Eastern parts of India brought 
him at cross roads with the Pesvd and a conflict between the two 
seemed inevitable. A short but indecisive action was fought 
between the forces of the Pesvd and RaghujI Bhosle on 10th April 
1743 in the narrow pass of Bendu near Facet. However before 
the matters could take a turn for the worse Sahu brought about 
a reconciliation between the two. An agreement was signed by 
both on 31st August 1743 at Satara by which all the territory 
from Berar to the East right up to Cuttack, Bengal and Lucknow 
was assigned to RaghujI with which the Pe^vd bound himself not 
to interfere and the territory west of this line including Ajmer, 
Agra, Prayag and Malvai were to be the exclusive spheres of the 
Peivd'. 

The particular reference to Berar in this agreement is of signi¬ 
ficance. Well before the acquisition of the sanads for collecting 
cauth and sardehnukhl from the six sublids of the Deccan, the 
Marathas were already forcing the Moghal officers to part with 
their share of the revenues of the six subhds including the subhd 
of Berar. Not only that but in many instances the Marathas 
appointed their officers to work side by side with, the officers of 
the Moghals, before 1724 and then of the Niza'm subsequent to 
the declaration of independence by the latter. Sometimes they 
even collected the whole revenue of the province and handed over 
the residue of the share to the officers of the Nizam after appro¬ 
priating their own share. As stated before, after ParasojI Bhosle, 
Kauhoji was appointed the send sdheb subhd, but as he proved 
to be of a refractory nature, Sahu dismissed him and appointed 
his nephew, RaghujI Bhosle to the post of sendsdheb subJidship’. 
Like his predecessors RaghujI established himself at Bham as 
noted previously. The rivalry between the Pesvds and the 
Bhosles was not merely confined to the Northern and Eastern 
regions of India but extended to Berar though in a smaller degree, 
because of the specific rights of Mokdsd and Indm which the 
Pesvds acquired from the chalrdpatis of Satara and the Nizam. 
It may be interesting to note that Pesvd BalajI Vi^vanath got in 
indm from Sahu 2 villages in Berar. Bajirav also obtained certain 
Mokdsd in Jahdgir in Berar from Sahu. In a document pertain¬ 
ing to the year 1740-41 a complete list of Mokdsd Jahdgir enjoyed 
by Bajirav is detailed below. 

*. Aiti. Patravyavahar 35—39 ; Raj. Vol. 2, pp. 98-99. 

Shahu ordered Raghuji to arrest his uncle Kanhoji, Raghuji defeated Kanhoj 
at Mandar in Yeotmal district and sent him as a prisoner to Shahu at Satara. 
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Sammat (subha) Narnala 

1 Mauje A^fianv Khurd P. A<Jganv. 

1 Mauje Ekiare Khurd Banvihir (?). 

I Mauje Malcganv Khurd Pimpalgahv Raja. 
1 Mauje Undangahv Khurd Akot. 

I Mauje Sirpur Khurd Dahihaij<je. 

1 Mauje Dhanegahv Khurd Malkapur. 

I Mauje D.ilevar (.^) Khurd KusundKhe(j (?). 


I Mauje Javajc Ktiurd 
I Mauje Ugavo Khurd 
I Mauje Siraoll Khurd 
I Mauje Akoll Khurd 
1 Mauje Dhad Khurd 
I Mauje Khetari Khurd 
I Mauje .Sasti Khurd 
1 Mauje Naaded Khurd 
1 Mauje Sonale Khurd 
1 Mauje Sirale Khurd 

1 Mauje Dhaneganv 
1 Mauje N.anded 
I Mauje Ner 
1 Mauje GaivadI 
1 Mauje Suruli 
I Mauje Udkhed 
\ Mauje Sirasganv 
I Mauje Borkhed 
I Mauje Satcphal 
1 Mauje Anjangahv 
I Mauje Takalkheij 

28 


Nanded. 

Akola. 

Badnergangai. 

Mahagahv. 

Candol. 

Bajapur. 

Balapur. 

Kanrud (Kannad ?). 
Kanrud (Kannad ?), 
Gerumaterganv. 

P. Afijangahv-Surji. 
P. Nandgahv Peth. 
P. Candur. 

P. Mane. 

P. Karajgahv. 

P, Mankhed (?). 

P. Matikhcd (?). 

P. Kholapur, 

P. Vadner Bibice. 

P. Vadner Bibice. 

P. ThOgahv. 


I Mauje Virur P. Talegahv. 

Amounting to ten thousand (sammat-Kalamh). 
1 Mauje Sunguiiv .. P. Jamod. 


30 Total Villages. 
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After the death of Bajiraiv, Pesvd BallajI Bajirav was confirmed 
in these Mokdsd villages by Sahu in 1741, the mnad clearly stating 
that the grant of Mokdsd is in lieu of the salary. A copy of the 
orders regarding the grant of such Mokdsds from time to time 
and their confirmation hy the Chatrapati were dispatched to the 
Send Sdheb Subhd Bhosle who were responsible for the collection 
of cauth and sardesmukhi of the province of Berar and also to 
the local oflficers such as the village officer and the Desmukh and 
the Despdnde. The Peivds were not the only recipients of such 
Mokdsd jahagir in Berar but other officers in the Court of tht 
Chatrap-ati also enjoyed the Mokdsd jahdgks in Berarh It woulc 
thus seem that the interests not only of the Nizam and the 
Bhosle were involved in the affairs of Berar but also those of tht 
Pesvd. This naturally proved a bone of contention in the widei 
conflict between the Pesvd and the Bhosles. The reconciliation 
brought about by Sahii between Balaji Bajlnlv and Raghuj] 
Bhosle put an end at least temporarily to the rivalry between the 
two. The activities of Raghuji Bhosle during the subsequent 
years as also those of Balaji Bajirav need not detain us here, 
though involved as they did the expansion of Maratha influence 
in the Eastern and Northern India, they had very little bearing 
on the history of Yavatmal, which continued under the duel 
administration of the Nizam and the Bhosle. On I5th December 
1749 Sahu died and exactly a year and a half before on 21st May 
1748, had died the Nizam. The death of Sahu brought the 
conflicts of the Marfitha principals in the open. The successors 
of the Niziim were not slow in taking advantage of this disunity 
among the Marathiis and the history of Maratha-Nizam relations 
from now onwards has a considerable bearing upon the history 
of Berar and consequently upon the history of Yavatmaj district. 

Sahu Was succeeded by Ramraja as the Chatrapati of Satara. 
The domestic trouble in the Maratha Court reached a crisis 
immediately after the accession of Ramraja due to the attitude 
of Tarabal, the wife of Rajarajn who conspired against the Pesvd. 
The Pesvd called Raghuji Bhosle and the Maratha nobility to 
Pune including Sinde, Holkar, Somvan#, Ramcandra Bava, 
Purandare etc. The assembly of these noblemen consented to 
the proposal of Pesvd that the executive power in the State must 
remain in the hands of the Pesvd, with Raghuji Bhosle whole 
heartedly supporting the Pesvd. It thus becomes clear that 
Raghuji did not want to entangle himself in the affairs of the 
Maratha Court but desired a free hand in the politics of the 
Eastern region leaving the Pesvd free to deal with the affairs of 
the Maratha Court as he deemed fit. 

Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah was succeeded in the Deccan by his 
son Nasir Jang. In 1750 Nasir Jang was murdered. Muzaffar 
Jang, Asaf Jah’s grandson by his daughter succeeded him. He 
too was murdered and was succeeded by his brother Salabat Jang, 

*. A document of the year 1752 lists the Mnha^a Jahagir in Berar of Khanderao 
Kashi, a Judge in the Maratha Court, 
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who, on the death of Sayyad Sarif Khan Sujat Jang in June 1752, 
appointed Sayyad Laskar Khan to the vacant appointment of 
siibhedar of Berar. In the same year Gazi-ud-din Khan, the 
eldest son of Asaf Jah, having been appointed by the emperor 
Ahmad Sah viceroy of the Deccan, advanced as far as Auranga¬ 
bad to secure his heritage hut in Aurangabad he died suddenly 
from cholera according to one account, but according to another 
from poison administered by or at the instance of Salabat Jahg’s 
mother. In November 1752, war broke out between the 
Marathas and the Nizam. The latter was surrounded at Bhalki 
and forced to surrender. Under the terms of the treaty then 
signed the whole of the western half of the then province of 
Berar between the rivers Godavari and Tapi was ceded to the 
Marathas by the Nizam. This demarcation of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory practically existed to the present day. Salabat Jang spent 
the rainy season of 1753 in Auraiigiibad where Sayyad Laskar 
Khan, subheddr of Berar, who had now received the title of Rukn- 
ud-daula was appointed vazir of the Deccan, which appointment 
he resigned after a few months, leaving the finances oi the State 
in a deplorable condition. Gazi-ud-din Khan, in order to attach 
the Marathas to his cause, had assigned to them the revenue of 
all the northern districts of the Deccan and Ragbuji Bhosle, on 
the pretext of Gazi-ud-din’s promise, had collected and retained 
the whole of the revenue of Berar. One of the first acts of 
Samsam-ud-daula, who had succeeded Rukn-ud-dauld as minister, 
was to send against RaghujT an army which succeeded in forcing 
him to disgorge five lakhs of rujiees, an utterly inadequate share 
of his plunder. On 14th February 1755, Raghuji Bhosle died 
and Rukn-ud-daula returned to Berar as subheddr. He was dis¬ 
placed in 1756 in favour of Mir Nizam Ali the brother of Salabat 
Jang who on his appointment as subheddr of Berar received the 
title of Nizam-ud-daulai. Nizam-ud-daula now marched into 
Berar, where his presence was required and encamped at Ellicpur. 

RaghujJ, on his death, left behind four sons, Jalnoji, MudhojT, 
Bimbaji andSabajT. Janoji, being the eldest, claimed the 
Subhdship, However, MudhojI who had been to Gavilgad, hear¬ 
ing the news of RaghujT’s death, hastened to Nagpur to assert 
his own claim, as he was RaghhjT’s son by his elder wife. Janoji 
preparing himself, despatched JayajT to capture Gavilgad. Meet¬ 
ing MudhojI on the way, Jayaj^ pretended himself a friend of 
MudhojI and secured the office of kUleddr (fort-keeper) of Gavil¬ 
gad from MudhojI. Jayaji immediately informed Janoji that 
Gavilgad was in his possession. MudhojI, however, exacted 
tributes from Berar and was well supported by Sadasiv Hari and 
the Desmukh of Paroje. Moreover, Dinkar Vinayak Prabhu, 
Sivaji Vinayak Prabhu and Narsihgrav Bhavfinl had joined 
MudhojI with their armies. But Jajnojl was supported by 
Baburav Konher Kolhatkar (Mujaniddr), Rakhmajl Ganes Citna- 
vls, Trimbakjl Raje Bhosle, Krsnajl Govind, the Maratha 
Subheddr of Berar, Narhar Balldl (Risbud) and Sivahu Safhe, 
the Maratha Subheddr of Cuttack. AU the elderly nobility 
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including Raghuji Kariindc, BimbajI Wanjal, Nanhoji Jacak, $ivaji 
Kesav Talkute, GirmajT Khanderav, Anandrav Wagh, Birsnajl 
Atole, too, supported Janoji. At last Trimbakjl Raje Bhosle and 
Baburav Konher, reaching Pune, paid Rs. 2^ lakhs to the Peiva 
as Bhosle’s tribute to the Maratha State and secured the office of 
Send Sdheb Subhd for Janoji. 

The Bhosle armies clashed twice or three times in Berar but 
the Pesvd reconciled the two, declaring MudhojI Senddhurandhar. 
The new jahdgirs in Candrapur and Chattisgad were, respectively 
granted by the Pesvd to Mudhoji and BimbajI in 1757. SabajT 
was at his headquarters at Darvhe in Berark The Gond king of 
Candrapur, taking advantage of the dissensions in the Bhosle 
house, had taken possession of the fort of Candrapur. Hence 
Mudhoji, setting out from ElJicpur, captured the Candrapur fort. 

While Nizam-ud-daula was halting at Ellicpur, Raghuji 
Karandc, Bhosle’s lieutenant, invaded Berar and advanced as far 
as Borgahv where Nizam-ud-daula met and defeated him. How¬ 
ever, Raghuji Karande and Nanhoji Jacak had looted the Nizam’s 
artillery baggage in December 1757. Nizam-nd-daula looted the 
city of Akola but the Navdb of Ellicpur reconciled the two in 
May 1758, whereby both agreed to the SdthtcalUl treaty. The 
treaty stipulated that 45 per cent of the tribute would go to ithe 
Bhosles and the remaining 55 per cent would be allotted to the 
Nizam. The visits were exchanged in a royal darbar on the 
banks of the Wardha on 25th March 1758. The treaty of peace 
which was concluded was not, however, sufficiently stringent in 
its terms to prevent the Marathas from continuing their depreda¬ 
tions in Berar. 

Janoji and Mudhoji had both agreed to pay ten lakhs of rupees 
to the Pesvd each. However, they experienced great difficulties 
in collecting the tribute due to dissensions everywhere. Krsnaji 
Govind had been collecting Berar tribute, as deputy of Ka^irav 
Bhaskarram, but he was removed from the office and instead 
Janoji now appointed Mansihgrav Mohite. The PeSvd sent his 
vakils, Vyahkatrav Moresvar and Trimbakjl Bhosle for recovery 
but to no avail. Negotiations were opened between the two 
brothers in October 1759. Mudhoji insisted that Janoji would 
stay in Nagpur, leaving all management to him ; while Janoji 
pleaded for division of territory and parallel management. Moro 
Raghunath, Raghuji Karande and Ba|aji Ke^av exchanged visits, 
but no compromise could be effected. Dasard, being fixed for 
the two brothers to meet in ceremony, Mudhoji and Karande 
sensed a plot against them and escaped to Berar. 

Janoji Sent Trimbakjl Raje to reconcile Mudhoji, but Mudhoji 
and Karande pointed out that as long as Devajipant, BalajI Ke^av 
and Samji Fulaji were in the services of Janoji, they would 

*, The official Sanad was granted, however, by Tarabai on 6th August 1761 when 
Madhayrav was the Peshwa. 
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always advise against any permanent reconciliation and that they 
must be driven out from the court of Nagpur. JanojI agreed to 
hand over Devajlpant to PirajI Naik Nimbalkar, but insisted 
that MudhojI must terminate the services of Sada^iv Hari, 
Ramajl Kesav and Nanaji Krsna. Negotiations again failed and 
MudhojI collected five and half thousand horse. JanojI intending 
not to allow sulficient time for MudhojI to increase his military 
strength, set out on the Ditk%l day for Berar. The two armies 
met in battle near Amravatl at Rahatgahv, and MudhojI was 
completely defeated.* Mudhojl’s Fadnls, Moropant, was captured 
by JanojI. However, Raghuji Karande, collecting his army 
afresh, released Moropant. MudhojI, hotly pursued by JanojI 
escaped towards Karanja. In the meanwhile, Udepuri Gosavl of 
Satiira, on behalf of the Pesvd, collected tribute from Berar. 
Pesvd’s vakil Vyahkap-av Morcsvar tried to reconcile the two 
brothers and finally it was agreed that MudhojI would look after 
the Nagpur affairs and Raghuji Karande, Trimbakjl Raje and 
PirajI Naik Nimbalkar would see that all crises would be averted. 
On 9th January 1760, both the brothers wrote to Sada^ivrav Bhau 
that their affairs were amicably settled. JanojI and MudhojI 
arrived at Vnsim on the banks of Penagahga as Sada^ivrav Bhau 
had reached Paithan after his .succe8.sful battle at Udglr“ against 
the Nizam. Balajl Bajirav himself was near Ahmadnagar. 
JanojI, taking Raghuji Karande® with him advanced to Nandasi 
Brahmani and reached Jogili Amhe (Arabejogal), with 12,000 
horse and next day joined Sadasivrav Bha*u’s army. MudhojI, 
too by a different route, at the same time reached Sadasivrav’s 
camp. Saditsivrav, Raghoha and Brdajl met near Amhe and 
Patdur and received the news of the crushing defeat and death 
of DattajI Sinde* in the north. It was at once decided that a 
force must be despatched under a member of the Pesvd’s family 
to restore Marathi! influence in Hindustan. Little love was lost 
between the two cousins, Raghunath and Sada*sivrav and the hero 
of Udglr claimed the command of the Maratha army. The 
army which set out from Piitdur on 10th March 1760 was the 
most magnificent that the Mara'thas had ever sent forth to battle. 
Raghunath, however, remained behind to check the Nizam and 
JanojI and MudhojI, too returned to Nagpur. In 1761 was fought 
the battle of Pa'nipat between the Marathas and Abdali in which 
the Marathas were defeated. 

In 1762 Nizam-ud-daula, who had already received the titles 
of Asaf Jah and Nizam-ul-Mulk, deposed his brother and became 

A trick was played in the high hour of the battle on Mudhoji’s army. A horse 
exactly like the one Raghuji Karande always used, was let loose unbriddled and it 
gave the impression that Raghuji Karande fell in action. 'Mudhoji’s army became 
panicky and was defeated. Kale ; Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 126. 

This battle Was fought on 3rd February 1760, atUdgir, 200 miles east of Poona, 
Haig, IV, pp. 390, 412. 

3, Mudhoji was completely alienated from Divakarpant and Balaji Keshav, 
Mudhoji and now Trimbak Raje insisted that both of them should be arrested and 
kept, one in Devagad fort and the other in Ambegad fort whereupon they pleaded 
to the Peshwa for their safety. 

4. On 9th January 1760, at the Berar Ghat, ten miles north of Delhi Ahmad .Shah 
Abdali defeated and slew Dattaji Shinde, 
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ruler of the Hydcrfibrid State. In 1763 he appointed Gulam 
Sayyad Khan, governor of Berar, but removed him in 1764 to 
Daulatabad and replaced him in Berar by Israalil Khan, the 
Afghan. 

Now Zafar-ud-daula, who had been engaged in suppressing 
rebellion in Nirmal and had pursued some of the rebels into 
Berar, conceived the idea that Ismail Khan was harbouring them. 
He wrote to him accusing him of treason and Ismail sent an 
indignant reply. The correspondence between the two amirs 
became so acrimonious that Ismail, as a precautionary measure, 
strengthened the fortifications of Ellicpfir, whereupon Zafar-ud- 
daula, Nizam Ali’s minister, charged that the governor of Berar 
was meditating rebellion and asked for permission to march 
against him. Rukn-ud-daula, who did not doubt Ismail’s fidelity 
and was loth to see the resources of the State frittered away in 
civil war, returned no reply to this request, and Zafar-ud-daula, 
either taking his silence for consent or affecting to believe that 
the urgency of the case was sufficient to justify him in acting on 
his own responsibility, invaded Berar and in June besieged Ismail 
in Ellicpur. On hearing that the conflict which he had tried to 
prevent had broken out Rnkn-ud-daula hastened to Ellicpur and 
patched up a temporary peace between the two disputants. 

The situation after the battle of Panipat became one of the 
greatest dangers to the Maratha State. The combined armies of 
Janojl and Nizam Ali moved along the Bhlma ravaging the 
Peivd Madhavrav’s territory. When the Marathas entered the 
Bhoslc’s possessions in Berar, Nizam AU came on their heels, 
Pune shared a dreadful fate, a major portion of it being com¬ 
pletely burned down. Secret negotiations were opened and 
Sakharam Bapu won over jSnoji to the Pe§vn’s side. On 10th 
August 1763 the Pe^vd defeated the Nizam at Raksashhuvan. 
Ismail Khan of Ellicpur was wounded but Janojl, being true to 
his earlier friendship, had brought him to his camp. The Nizam 
gave to the PeSvd territory worth 82 lakhs of rupees, out of which 
the Peivd handed over 32 lakhs of rupees worth territory to Janojl. 
However, when Madhavrav sent Vyahkatrav MoreSvar and Gane^ 
Tukdev to Janojl to solicit his help for his Karnatak expedition, 
Janojl refused to accompany him. Moro Dhondojl, the Nizam’s 
sarddr in Berar, with his army of 2,000 horse, was attacked by 
Bhosle’s army. Hence the Peivd and the Nizam decided to 
attack the Bhosle’s territory. Madhavrav set out from Pune on 
17th October 1765 and was joined by Rukn-ud-daula near Kaigahv 
■Toke. Raghunath too joined Madhavrav in December 1765 and 
the Peivd’s army reached Daryapur, Sivbhat Sathe, Gopalrav 
Sambhajt Khandekar, Krsnajl Anant Talnhe collected, on behalf 
of the Peivd, tribute from all directions, marching further in 
Berar. The Ellicpur army of 3,000 horse under Ismail went to 
support Janojl. But being not able to face the might of the 
Peivd himself Janojl sent from Nandgahv, VyahkateS More^var 
the Peivd’s vakil in his camp for a truce to Madhavrav. How¬ 
ever, Madhavrao was reluctant to fight with his own Sarddr and 
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reconciled matters with the Bhoslcs. The treaty was signed at 
Kholiapur, near Amara'vatl, which stipulated that Janojl would 
return 24 lakhs of rupees worth territory to the Pesvd, out of the 
32 lakhs ceded to the Bhoslc at Raksasbhuvan, retaining only 
eight lakhs to himself. Out of this 24 lakhs rupees territory, the 
Pesvd returned 15 lakhs to the Nizam, as agreed between them 
before the expedition against Janojl was opened. The Nizam 
and Rukn-ud-daukl, along with Serjahg and Jagannath DhondojT, 
brother of Moro DhondojT, took control of this territory after 
the official meeting of the Nizam and the Pesvd on 23rd January 
1766 at Kumarkheda. 

Janojl, however, succumbed to the wicked advice of his minister 
Devajipant and coquetted with the Pesvd’s enemy, Madhavrav, 
after disposing of his uncle at the battle of Dhodap in June 1768, 
decided to teach a severe lesson to JahojT. Madhavrav sent for 
the Nagpur minister Devajipant for a personal visit at Pune. 
The latter refused to obey the summons. When his stern warn¬ 
ing fell on deaf ears, the PeSvd at once opened hostilities. DevajT- 
pant realizing the peril he was running into, came to meet the 
Pesvd at VasTm in Berar. He was at once put under arrest. 
Gopajrav Patvardhan and Ramcandra Ganes Kanade were ordered 
by the Pesvd to fall upon NSgpur and ravage the Bhosle’s terri¬ 
tory. Ruknud-daula and Ramcandra Jadhav with 8,000 horse 
were despatched by the Nizam to the Pe^vd’s help. Thus rein¬ 
forced, the Pesvd began aggressive movements with bis 60,000 
horse, marching through Solapur, Tujjapur, Dharur, PathrT, Bid, 
NandasI BrahmanT, KalamnurT, Va^Tm, Mangru|pTr, Pinjar, 
Karanja and AmravatT. The Bhosles removed their family to 
Gilvilgad and Narhar Ballal with his 5,000 horse protected the 
fort. Bapu Karande marched to Burhanpur but was obstructed 
by the PeSvd’s officers there. AnandraV Gopal and Balajl Kesav 
Sapre defeated Bapu Karande and Narhari Pant near Akola at 
Pancagavan on 10th January 1769. Narhar was killed in action. 
His nephew, Vitthal Ballal. with 2,500 horse, devastated the terri¬ 
tory. marched to Burhanpur and returned to Malkapur, to effect 
junction with. Jacak and Karande. However, Vitthal was severely 
wounded and his family was put under arrest by the PeSvd’s agent 
at Burhainpur. JanojT’s camp was at Nandeahv, near Amravatl 
with 15 to 20 thousand horse. PirajT Nimbalkar effected junction 
here on 6th December 1768 with Janojl. Five thousand horse of 
the Bhosle army was at Narnala under TulajT. TulajT being sick 
in body, his nephew took this hand and joined Janojl and PirajT 
on 17th December 1768. However. IsmaTl Khan of Ellicpur 
refused to join the Bho.sles. On 1st December 1768, the PeSvd 
had halted at Badncr Gangai and the Bhosle camp was in front. 
25 cos hut on the 10th, the distance separating the two was still 
less, as the Bho.sles had on 11th their camp at Nandgafiv, near 
AmravatT. DevajTpant; however, opened negotiations and 
offered fifteen lakhs of rupees to the Pesvd. Acting on the 
advice of DevajTpant, J.anojT, being unable to meet the PeSvd^s 
strength, adopted guerilla tactics and gave out that he would 
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march upon Pune, liberate Raghuniith and install him in the 
Peh'ci’s sear. For three or four days during February Pune was 
in a great alarm and confusion. The Pesvh had already 
|jlundcrod Nagpfir on 11th January 1769. In March, Jfinoji’s 
brother, MudhojI joined the Pesva. Ilowever, the exhaustion of 
both the parties induced them to seek a termination of their 
hostilities by coming to a mutual accommodation. A treaty of 
tnunta! friendship u\ts ratified at Kankapiir or Brahmesvar, at 
the conlluence of the two rivers, the Godavari and the Manjra, 
on 23rd March 1769. The Bhosles agreed not to increase the 
prescribed number of their army and to pay a tribute of S lakhs 
yearly in five instalments. 

In 1770 the southern tracts of Berar were in a disturbed state. 
The Znminddr of Ninna! who had rchelled was attacked by 
Zafar-ud-flaida, the genera] of the Nizam. Nizam Ali Khan, 
and fled. His adherents seem to have crossed the Pengahga 
info the Yavatmaj district whither they were pursued and the 
occurrence led to a tjuarrel between Zafar-ud-daula' and Ismail 
Khan, the Governor of Berar. Mtldhavrav Pesvd died on 18th 
Novcmlier 1772 and Janojl Bhosic too had died in the same 
year in May. The death of Janojl gave rise to the usual succes¬ 
sion disputes and a civil war ensued between the two brothers 
MudhojI and SahajT. The former was supported by Raghunath 
and Sakhaiiim Bapfi from Pune, and the latter by Narayanrav, 
Nana Phadnis and others. 

MudhojI with his three sons, Raghujl, Khandoji and YyahkojI, 
was well supported by Balavantrav Mahipatrav, Ramajl Kesav, 
Tikhc. BhavanI Ato|e, Govindrav Mugtitrav, Sivajl Ta|kute and 
Jagdev Gujar, Sah.aji had in his entourage Khandoji Adhav 
from Berar and f5afikarrijl Ghorpade, Ramasihgh Nimhajkar and 
Zunjarrav Ghiltge. The Petod sent BajajT P.aiande to reinforce 
Sfibaji. The two armies met in battle in January 1773, at 
Kumhharl near Akola. Jiv.ajl Bhosle, son of Rfinojl Bhosle of 
Amravatl, died in action. Fighting was stopped for two days in 
mourning and thereafter, through the mediation of Ramajl 
Ballill this fratricidal war came to he temporarily composed 
and an agreement was arrived at. by which Mudhojl’s son 
Raghujl was to be recogni.sed as the ruler of Nagpur. But 
MudhojI very .soon released Devajlpant and made him his 
Divan and put under arrest I,ak.smanrav, brother of BhavanI 
Mun.sl with his family, which induced SnhajI to leave Nagpur 
and collect a fresh army. S.Thajl, on 23rd April, 1773 and again 
on .^th June, wrote to Ananthhat Citale to hand over the charge 
of Amravatl to Ranojl, son of Jivajl, as it was his hereditary 
fahdgir. SjIhajI was also reinforced by the Nizam’s Divmi, 
Rukn-ud-daula and Khander.av Darekar, the Pe^va’s sarhs'kar. 

Rukn-ud-daula and S;IhaiT besieged Ellicpiir as , Ismail was 
supporting. MudhojI. MudhojI hastened to Ellicpur hut finding 
that Rukn-ud-daula and SahajT commanded greater numbers, 
A-n97-9-A. 
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followed lingering tactics. Zainasifigh, the fortkeeper of Gavil- 
gad, too, in the interest of MiidhojT, surprised Sahajt’s camp, 
many times. Ismail, once, leaving the fort, dispersed the hesie- 
gers. Khandcrav Darekar, however, ctmld not reach Ellicpur as 
he was stopped hy the army sent from Canda by MudhojI. 
MudhnjI also instructed Vyankatrav Kasi and his brother 
Laksmanrav Ka.sl at Pune to support Paghuuath against Narayan- 
rav Pesvil. One dark night in Augnsr, Raghunathrav tried to escape 
with the help of Tjaksman Kasl. He was defeated hy the guards 
and takeii hack to his custody. The murder of Pesvd Nfirayan- 
rav took place on 30th August shortly after midday. Vyankatrav 
and Laksmanrav had an agreement with Raghunathrav on 4th 
September 1773 that MudhojI and not Sahajl would be 
recognised as chief of Niigpur Bhoslcs. MudhojI had reconciled 
Rukn-ud-daulfi through the mediations of Mahipat Dinkar and 
Efdkrsna Bhat Patvardhan. Not only Ismail and Rukn-ud- 
daukf were reconciled. Silhajl and MudhojI, too brushed up 
their differences. MudhojI, after hearing the news of Narayan- 
riiv’s murder went to Gavilgad and consulted DarylihaT, wife of 
Raghuji I. Laksman'KasI had gone to Ellicpur to take MudhojI 
to Pune, hence Rnkn-ud-dau'il and Dhousa left EllicpOr and 
MudhojI joined Raghunathnlv at Pedgahv, where Raghuji II 
was declared Send Sdheh Stiblul, Raghuna'thrav and MudhojI 
proceeded to Najdurg. Raghunfithrav met Nizam Ali. negotiat¬ 
ed a treaty of friendship whereby MudhojI secured his agree¬ 
ment of 60 to 40 per cent .share of Berar with the Nizilm. 
Sahajl and even DaryfihaT joined the ministerial party against 
Raghunathrav, The ministcrs-/5i7rrt/dt<7ls put under arrest Mahi- 
patrav Dinkar and Vyankatrav KilsI in the Candanvandan fort 
bur Mahipat was released on condition that he would secure 
Mndhojl’s support for the ministers at Pune. Howet'er, Darya- 
hat and Sfdiiljl wrote to Sakharam Pnrandare to capture the two 
again, hut Mahipat Dinkar along with Mahipat Kasl had already 
escaped to Ellicpur and joined MudhojI there. MudhojI finding 
money always short had plundered Amravatl, hut still the 
Pathans in his army had their salaries in arrears. Hence, when 
MudhojI returned from Ismail of Ellicpur, he was attacked hy 
the Pathiins on the way. Jagdev Gujar, Devaji Dongardev, 
Gimlijl Citnis met the Pathans’ onslaught and Jagdev Gujar 
died in action. MudhojI, breaking his thumb in action, was 
sev^ere’y wounded’. Devaji Dongardev, killing some of the 
Pathans, finally escaped with MudhojI to a Tdi’s shop. There 
too one Rohilkt attacked MudhojI with a dagger in hand, hut 
one pedestrian, rushing to Mudhojl’s ■ re.scue, killed the Rohilla. 
Ismail, rushing to the spot, rescued MudhojI and his wounds 
were nursed. The conspiracy was hatched hy one Pathan 
named Navliv in Mudhojl’s army, who was later beheaded and 
Mahipat Suhhedar who had gone to celebrate his son’s marriage 
at Canda, hastened to Ellicpilr and controlled the situation, 
Raghunathrav sent Muhammad Yusuf to the care of MudhojI, 


A-1 197~9-B. 
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Muhammad Yusuf reached Ellicpur with 2,000 horse and 
Mudhoji set out for Nfigpur. However, Ismail had refused help 
to Mudhoji. Sfiiiaji was shot dead in action in the battle that 
was fought on 20th January 1775 near * Pficgahv. Bahurav 
Vaidya. Bhosle's vnhii at Pune brought to Nagpiir the honours 
of St'nil Sdln^l) Siiblul, from Madhavrav II, the Pesvd, on 24th 
June 1775. Vyaiikatrav KasT was also, set free. 

In rh(' mcanwhi'e. the ministerial party promised t^ivaji 
Bhosle of AinravatT, Send Sdheb SubJidslnp and supported him 
against Mudhoji". On April 6. 1775, the Pe^vd gave Sivaji his 
new Stnunh and Sivaji raised an army, soliciting support from 
the partisans of SahajT. Bhavam Sivram' escaping from the 
battle-field of I’acg.anv, joined Siva'ji. However, Sivaji could not 
secure adequate military help from Pune court and the Nizam, 
Mudhoji had sent Devajlpant to the Nizlim who reconciled him 
to Mudhoji's interests and the mini.sters at Pune were too 
engrossed in their own affairs. Sivaji too had no adequate 
finances to raise fresh armies and hence Sivajl’s efforts against 
Mudhoji were of no avail, Mudhoji, too, joined the ministerial 
party at Pune and secured the sanad<i in the name of RaghujI II. 
The relations of Bhosles of Amravatl and of Nagpur were 
permanently .strained-, and Mudhoji deprived the Bhosles of 
Amr.avatl of their control over Amravatl and other areas. 
Mudhoji Bhos'e was compelled by the B/lrabhftls, the mini.s- 
tcrial party, to withdraw his protection from Muhammad 
Yu.suf, who. for a time, remained concealed in the forests of 
Madhya Pradesh"’, But he was discovered, captured and put to 
death on 26th November 1775. 

In 1775 Nizilni Ali, taking advantage of the existence of a 
.strong party opposed to Mudhoji Bhosle in Nagpur, sent 
Ibrahim Beg against him, and himself advanced as far as Ellic¬ 
pur, Mudhoji unable tq cope at the same time with his foreign 
and domestic enemies, obtained a cessation of hostilities by 
causing Gavilgad and Narnala to be surrendered to the Moghal 
officers and submitted himself, with his son RaghujI, to Nizam 
Ali in Ellicpur. Here the wily Maratha, by the humility of his 
demeanour, succeeded in obtaining better terms, and in consi¬ 
deration of hi.s agreeing to co-operate with the Nizam’s troops 
in suppressing the Gonds, Gavilgad and Narna'la were restored 
to him. At the same time Nizam Ali’s eldest son, Ali Jah, was 
appointed Sitbheddr of Berar. Ismail Khan was in disgrace. 
Rukn-ud-daula, who had befriended him, had been killed and 


Ilhavani Shivram, thereafter, ioineci the Nizfin and Ister returned to the Peshwa 
and never went hiic't to Nnepiir, Kale, ftp n't. Footnote, ID®. 

VvRnVatroo Ktishi and IMnhipat Dinkar were kept a.*' prisrners in Gavilcad by 
Mudhoji, though later on Mahipatr.io was released. 

3. Haripnnt Phadke despatched Kn.shnarao Kale and Parashuram Patwardhan 
against Itiuhammad Yusuf. Yusuf marched to the north and intended to cross the 
Narmad ), hut Mudhojihs Sardar Tajkhan Rohill,'' captured him at Shivani. T.'jkhan, 
on instrurtion.s from Mudhoji, handed him over to Parashuram Patwardhan. Hari- 
pant Phadkebrought himtohiscampneiirMalegaon. Kale, op, eit. 2)0. 
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his place had been taken by Ismail’s former enemy, Zafar-ud- 
dauki'. Before Kiikn-iid'dauhVs intrigues at court, he had left 
Ellicpuf without leave and presented himself before Nizam Ali. 
This breach of otiiciai etiijiieite was made the pretext for his 
tiegradation and he v\as informed that jaliiijrir had been assigned 
10 him in Baja[)ur and that he had been degraded to the posi¬ 
tion of giwernor of that district. 'I'he message delivered to 
liim was purposely made as galling as possible. He w:is ordered 
to vacate Kllicpur and appear before Nizam Ali and was advised 
that his surest avenue to favour was to apply for an interview 
through Zafar-ud-daula. The headstrong Afghan refused so to 
humiliate himseU’, and tin this refusal being reported to Nizfim 
Ali, Zalar-ud-daukl was sent against Ellicpur and was closely 
followed by Nizam Ali himself. Ismail Khan marched out of 
Ellicpur and attacked Zafar-ud-daula with great determination, 
but though the vigour of the attack tltrew the enemy into confu¬ 
sion for ;i time, the garrison of K.l’icpur was no match for the 
army of Hyderabild. Ismail Kh.an was surrounded and over¬ 
powered and when ht- fell his he.ad was sm'ered from his body 
and sent to the Nizam. Nizam Ali marched on, and on May 
14th encamped at E.llicpur and made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Abdur Rahman. Zafar-ud-daula was rewarded for this vic¬ 
tory with the title of Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Bahram Jang was 
appointed Ali Jab’s lieutenant in Berar, Sayyad Mtikarram Khan 
was appointed divtiti of the province, and a Hindit, Sarnrav, was 
matlc faujaddr of Ellicpdr, 

The next few years were taken up by the growing conflict 
between the Marfnhas and the English and tne intrigues of 
Raghtinathrav against the Pch'd Saviil M.Tdh.avr.av supported by 
the latter. Before the defeat of the English at Tajegafiv in 
January 1779, they tried to induce Mudhojl Bhosle of Nagpur 
who had a.ssumed power after the death of his brother Stlbajl 
to claim the Cluitrap^ttishify at Satar.a where Rfimraja had died 
on December 9th 1777. Mudhojl. however, wisely refused to 
fah in the trap. The defeat of the English left Raghunathrav 
without a protector for the time being and he ultimately agreed 
to acknowledge SavaT Madhavrav .as Pchtd and renounce all his 
claims to Pesvuship. He however escaped while he was being 
conveyed to his jaJidgirs by Hari Bfdxaji and went to Surat 
where he was welcomed by the English General Goddard. At 
the helm of affairs in the Mar.ath.a court was Nana Phadnis 
who realised the dangerous postures the English were assuming 
and decided to form a grand c|uadruplc alliance against the 
English with the Pesvd Government, the Nizam, Haider Ali and 
the Bhosle of Nagjtur as partners. This alliance proved to be 
a gamble because Warren Ha.stings first tlctached Nizam Ali 
from the alliance by promising him the cession of Guntur. The 
Bhosles who had joined in the alliance and were ready to march 
against the English pos.session of Bengal were weaned away from 
the alliance by a clever stroke tif diplomacy by Hastings who 
made an offer of 50 lacs to Mudhojl, who succumbed to the 
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temptation. Miidhoji Bhoslu and his sons KhandojI aluis 
CiinnajT and Raghnji were all a party to this seduction by the 
Englisn. Bengal at that time {Eehniary 1780) was denuded of 
troops and Englisti troops were to march to Bengal through 
Orissa which was then a Nagpur protectorate. The English, 
whose position had become critical in Bengal, sought the per¬ 
mission ol Khandoji Bhosle to allow Oolonel Pearse to march 
his troops through Orissa on the promise of payment of part 
dues, which promise, Khandoji accepted. In regard to this 
episode Hastings wrote, “ We ordered Colonel Pearse to march 
and use et'ery studied precaution for preventing rupture with 
the government of Beriir. At the same time Mr. Anderson was 
deputed to Cuttack to notify these orders to Cimnaji Bhosle. 
Colonel Pearse crossed the Suvarnarekha m good order. 
Cimnaji very readily signified his assent to ihe passage of the 
troops and to minister to all its wants, which he did most ahum 
dantly. The march to Ganj.am was quiet and easy. We agreed 
to relieve the distresses of Cimnaji's army by giving him a gra¬ 
tuity of 16 lacs. Cimnaji has agreed to furnish two thousand 
horse to he under the order of Colonel Pearse, their pay to he 
tlishursed by us at the rate of one lac per month. 1 have endea¬ 
voured to excite the ambition of Mudhoji to the ticquisition of 
the (Matatlta) raj; hut I arn apprehensive he wiU not undertake 
any plan hostile to the young Pesva, 

I’hc was between the Maratha State and the English, however, 
continued hut not with the same vigour as it would have lieen 
tinder the tiegis of the grand ([uadrtiple alliance. It came to a 
close by die peace treaty of Srdb.ay signed on 17th May 1782. 

In 1783 Bahrain Jaiig was removed friim his appointment in 
Berar and was succeetled by Zafar-ud-daula’s son Ihtisam Jaiig. 
Zafar-ud-daula had died in the meantime and his title was 
bestowed upon his son. The second Zafar-ud-daula was intent 
on breaking the power of the Maratha.s in Berar and was pre¬ 
paring to liesiege Gavilgad and Narnaki' ami expel the Maratha 
revenue collectors From Berar when Mudhoji Bhosle became 
aware, of his designs and complained to Nizam Ali that the 
governor of Berar was meditating the violation of treaty agree¬ 
ments. Zafar-ud-dauhl was, therefore, removed and Muhammad 
Kahir Khan, one of the jahagirddrs of the province, was appoint¬ 
ed in his place. In 1790 Muhammad Kablr gave way to Salahat 
Khan, the elder son of Ismrul Khan. In 1790 Bahlol Khan 
Salahat Khan’s younger brother, was appointed Siibhcdar of 
Berar and Aurangabad. Bahlol was a debauchee with a taste 
for architecture, and spent all the revenues which his able 
Divan, Khvaja Bah.adttr, coidd srpieeze out of the province on 
his pleasures and his hohhy. He was summoned to Hyderabad 
and ordered to render an account of his stewardship, which 
proved to be so unsatisfactory that he was thrown into prison, 
where he remained for some years, and officers were sent to 
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search his house in Ellicpur. li' they expected to discover hoard¬ 
ed money they were disappointed for hahlol had spent the 
money as he received it. In 17y4 trouble erupted Iretween the 
Marathas and the Nizam after a lajise of nearly 25 years over 
the payment of Ctittlli liy the Nizam to tlie Marathas. In 1794 
the Nizam sent his minister Mir Aiam to Pune to negotiate a 
settlement. But the mission lailed and war seemed imminent. 
The Nizam who used to pay to the Bhosle of Nagpur a certain 
proportion of the reventies Irom Benir, now refused to make the 
stipulated payment and announced a complete repudiation of 
all Manitha claims by Nagpur. War was, therefore, declared 
against the Niziim and all Maratha chiefs, including Raghuji 
Bhosle, assembled with their troops. The Engli^ maintained 
an attitude of neutrality in this Maratha-Nizam conlfict. The 
armies of the Marathas and the Nizam met at Kharda and 
victory declared for the Marathas on 11th March 1795. The 
Nizam among, other conditions, agreed (1) to pay three crores 
on account of cant It and two more for the expenses of war and 
(2) restore to the Bhosles of Nagpur all the territory of the 
Bhosle, recently captured along with its accumulated revenues. 
The terms were, however, never fully realised and the Nizain, 
Nizam Ali, managed to wriggle out of the same. 

'I'he deputy governor of Berar in 1801 was Gaiigaram 
Narayan, who in that year caused an emeute in Ellicpur. He 
introduced a ne\y tax apparently for the purpose of augmenting 
his private income, and attempted to levy it from all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town alike, including soldiers and other customary 
exemptces. The malcontents rose and attacked the fort of 
Ellicpur. When they burst in, the wretched Gahgaram threw 
himself at their mercy and promised never more to offend them. 
Thus were the people satisfied aiul the power and prestige of, 
the government held up to scorn. It is not necessary here to 
detail the intrigues in the Marathii court from the accession of 
Bajirav, the son of Raghunathrav, to Pesviiship, after the death 
of Sava(i Miidhavrav till his flight to the English in 1802 and 
the signing of the treaty of Bassein which reduced the Maratha 
State to the position of vassalage of the English. The gravity 
of the situation thus created was sotin realised by those 

principal chiefs of the Maratha State viz., Sinde, Holkar and 

Bhosle. The restoration of Bajirav to the Petedship by the 
English on May 13, 1803 further complicated the situation. The 
English assumed the posture of the protectors of Bajirav and 
opened negotiations with, the Manitha Chief's. When these 
parleys were going on Sindc, Holkar, Bhosle and other Maratha 
noblemen were attempting to organise a grand coalition against 
the English. When the Governor-General got the news of this 
move a warning was issued to l§inde that such attempts on his 

part would he treated as an act of war by the English. A simi¬ 

lar remonstrance was also dispatched to Raghuji Bhosle. At 
that time (June-July 1803) Sinde’s forces were camping in Berar. 
General W'ellesley decided upon south Berar as the theatre best 
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.suited ior iniliiiiry operations in the event of war anti issued 
instructions to various station ccminander.s to coiieentrate on 
fortes in Berar. Sincle and Bhosle met on 4th June 180.4 at 
Bodvad near Malkfipur. Considcrahlie time was wasted in 
replies and counter repdes between the English on the one hand 
and S'nde, Ho]kar and Bhosle on the ttthcr hand. However, the 
bitter enemity between Holkar and Sinde prevented the partici¬ 
pation of Yesvaiitrav in this grand design against the finglish. 
in this situation the English decided to .single out their oppo¬ 
nents and deal separately with them. In this policy the English 
succeetled beyond measure. The Bhosle stiffercd a crusbing 
defeat at Adgahv near Balapur on 29th November 180.4 and 
S ndes were defeated iti the battle of Lasvadl in November 
1803. The English signed the treaty of Devgaiiv with the 
Bhosale on 17th December 180.3 and that of Surji Aajangahv 
with the Sindes on 30th December 1803. 

Under the terms of the treaty of Devgaiiv, Raghujl Bhos-le 
agreed to withdraw from the plains of Berar to the east of the 
Wardhii river, retaining, however, the fortresses of Gavilgad 
and Narnala, and the Mejghal. This treaty, which was des¬ 
cribed by the Governor-General in a private letter to his brother 
as ‘wise, honourable, and glorious,' was followed by another with 
8inde, signed on December 29th at Aiijangahv in the Daryapiir 
tahsil. These two treaties brought the second Mar.itha war to 
a conclusion. In 1804, the Nizam signed a treaty with the East 
India Company known as the Partition Treaty in addition to the 
one signed on I2fh October 1800'. 

By the partition treaty of Hyderfibrid (dated 1804), the whole 
AD 1804 Beriir, including districts east of the 

Wardha but excluding certain tracts left 
with the Nagpur Chief and the Pesva, was made over in perpe¬ 
tual sovereignty to the Nizam. The forts of Gavilgad and 
Narnala remained subject lo Nagpur. Certain tracts about 
Sindkbed and Jfdna, in the south-west corner of Berar, were restor¬ 
ed by Sinde to the Hydcrrihad State. When in 1803, war had 
broken out with the Marathas the force sent by the Nizam with 
Wellesley's army had been commandetl by one Raja Mahipat 
Ra,m. After peace was established, Mahipat Ram was appointed 
to manage Berar. Raja Mahipat was in charge of the Nizam’s 
forces stationed in the western parts of the Nizams territories. 
After the death of Ara.stujah. the prime minister of the Nizam 
in 1804, Mahipat Ram entertained hopes to succeed to the post 
held hy Arastujah. But on the advice of the Bridsh resident, 
the Nizam Sikandar Jah appointed Mir Alam as prime minister 
which Mahipat Ram resented. In the year 1804 when the 
British undertook a campaign against Holkar, Mir Alam ordered 
Mahipat Ram to join the British with the stipulated forces as 
provided for in the treaty of 1800. The troops that joined the 
British under Mahipat Ram were few in number and extremely 
ill-equipped. They were aiso suspected to be anti-British being 
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the remnants of the troops trained liy tlie French. The British 
suspicion naturally fell u])on Riija Mahipat Ram. Soon after 
the close of ttie campaign, Raja Mahipat Ram returned to 
Hyderabad on 3rd Uetober ItttfS and rapidly gained influence 
with the Nizam, Sikandar Jah. ffe counselled the Nizam 
against the British and Mir Alain .and in his intrigues found a 
colleague in the person of Raja Raj>hoitam Riiv. However, 
througn the efforts of some prominent noblemen and leaders of 
the palace, a complete breach between Mir Alam and the Nizam 
was prevented and Mahipat Ram left tlyderabad on 7th May 
1806 to take up his post in Berar. Raja Mahipat Ram continued 
his intrigues from Berar goading the Nizam to adopt a defiant 
attitude towards the British. Ibis placed Mir Alam, a partisan 
of the British, in extraordinary circumstances. I'he British were 
also perturbed and the resident on 28th November 1806 vished 
the iNizam and advised him to remove Raja Mahipat Ram 
from the Governorship of Berar and restore the prime minister 
Mir Alam to his former confidence and dignity. As tliis had 
no eliect upon the Nizam, the resident decided to force the issue 
and issued secret orders to the commanding othcers of the subsi¬ 
diary force to hold in readiness for immediate movement the 
two regiments'of cavalry and a battalion of sepoys with two 
brigades of field-pieces. This h.Td the desired effect and the 
Nizam on the advice of Amjad-ul-mulk i.sstieil orders for the 
dismissal, of Riija Mahipat Ram from the Governorship of Berar 
and restored Mir Alam to confidence. 

Riija Alahipat Ram was succeeded in the government by Riija 
Govind Baks as Subhcdilr of Berar and Aurangabad. 

As stated earlier it was in 1803 that the British defeated Sinde 
and Bhosle and concluded separate treaties with them viz., Surjl 
Aiijangaon and Devgaiiv, respectively. These treaties clearly 
dehnccl the boundaries of the St.atcs of Hyderabad, Nagpur and 
Gwalior and brought about the realignment of their territorial 
possession. They also affected Bentr, as Beriir was ceded to the 
Nizam. The terms of both the treaties are, therefore, reproduced 
below; - ■ 

Treaty of Devgahv: — 

(1) The Province of Cuttack with the whole coast to be ceded 
to the English ; 

(2) The province of western Berar up to the river Wardhii to 
be ceded to the Nizam ; 

(3) Bhosle to respect the treaties concluded with his feuda¬ 
tories by the British. 

(4) Bhosle to dissolve the Maratha Confederacy and entertain 
no enemy of the English in his service. 

Treaty of SurjI-Ahjangahv; — 

(1) Sinde to cede to the British the Yamuna-Ganges Dudb, the 
Delhi-Agrfi region along the Yamuna, parts of Bundelkhand, 
Broach and some districts of Gujarat, the Fort of Ahmadnagar 
and the Ajanta region up to the Godavari; 
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(2) Sinclc to renounce his control upon the Eni 2 ieror, and also 

(3) , To reliiKjuish all claims on the Pcivn, the Ni/.aiii, and the 
Gaikvad and recognise the independence ot all those I'eudatories 
who had made separate engagements with the British ; 

(4) SiTuie not to entertain in his service any Frenchman or 
American or any other enemies of the British, pintle was asked 
to accejrt a British Subsidiary Force which he declined to do. 
On further representation Biirhanpur and Asirgad were restored 
to him. The territory of Berar ceded hy Bhosle was given to the 
Nizam for his co-operation in the war. 


The jieace of Devgahv put a stojt to actual warfare in Berar ; 
hut the jicople continued to suffer intermittently from the 
inroads of Pendharis, and incessantly from inisgovernment. 
The protince had been restored to the Nizam just at the time 
when confusion in his dominions was at its worst. The Nizam’s 
territories are, writes General Wellesley {January 1804), “one 
comjilete chaos from the Godavari to Haidaritbiid '. “ Sindkhed 

is a nest of thieves. The situation of this country is shocking; 
the people are starving in hundreds; “and theie is” no 
A Ti goveriimeuc to afford the slightest “relief”’. 

In 1803 Barsi Takji, Kantal, and Argahv, 
small country towns, w^ere sacked by freebooting bands. 

It W'as now' that Mir-Alam determined to reform the corps of 
infantry in Berar, and place them on a respectable footing 
under the command of English officers who were already in the 
service of the State. To effect this reasonable reform and to 
enable the English officers to create and maintain a proper 
influence and authority o\er their respective corps, it w'as im¬ 
portant that a detachment of British troops should be stationed 
m Berar. By the general influence and example derived from 
the presence of a British detachment, and under the regulations 
which Mir Alain intended to adopt, for the regular {rayment, 
clothing, and equipment of the corps in Berar, it may be expect¬ 
ed that these corps will gradually attain to a degree of discipline 
and subordination which may render them useful and creditable 
auxiliaries in any future war. In 1809 the Pendharis advanced 
n iflOQ close up to ElichpQr, but retired on finding the 
• lo place too strong for them. Another party 
plundered Basim at the time; and Pimpalga>iiv, near Jalgahv, 
was sacked and gutted on another occa.sion. Patur was burnt to 
ashes, they say, in 1808. In 1813 two Maratha leaders occupied 
Fatekherda pargaml for more than three 
A. .1813. months; they sacked Fatekherda town, and 
generally plundered the country. Then (according to local 
information) came the Naiks, who robbed house by house, and 
shared with the Pendharis a violent aversion to written papers. 
Like Jack Cade, they thought k a lamentable thing that parch¬ 
ment being scribbled over should undo a man ; and so they are 
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saitl to havT destroyed many valuable .sanads among other docu¬ 
ments. During this ^Jctiotl there were a niimlter ot mutinies in 
the NiZiim’s army against the Europeans. The reform of the 
Nizam's troops mclutling those m berar was taken up. The 
regular corps in the .service of the Nizam lorm a body entirely 
distinct in every particular from the . corps comprising the 
remainder ot his army. They now consist of three brigades, 
two in ttie berar and one at ilyderahad. Ot the two brigades 
in berar the first is commanded by Mr. Elliot, who has been 
17 yetirs in the Nizam's army, and served during the Seringa- 
patam campaign in 1799, and the second by Mr. Eraser, who 
was formerly m tlis Majesty's 65th Regiment, and entered the 
Nizam’s service in 1S09. Under the new scheme the whole 
force of irregular cavalry in benir was to con.sist of 8,000 men 
distributed into four se])arate Risadis tif 2,000 men each. The 
organization of these troops was 2 ^'ticed in the hands of a 
European OHicer as Commandant, aided by live of the Com¬ 
pany s OHicers, one of whom was to be ;i staft' ottieer of the 
Commandant, in 1816 the depredations of the Pendharis in 
berar roused the british Government jio expostulate with the 
Nizam ; and by the Resident's counsel no less than 7,500 horse 
were statumed in the province for its protection. The Slate 
of Hyderabad at this time was in a very bad condition. The 
army of Hydenihad which was a mere rabble was nearly 70,000 
in strength anti w'as costing the State exchetpier a major portion 
of the revenue. Large jiarts of the State w'ere in a state of pro¬ 
longed rebellion against the Govcrnmein which was ineffective 
in dealing w'ith them. The Uutkers, a war-like community in 
the districts of Naiided, Parbhani and berar across the river 
Penganga, were in open rebellion from 1798 A.D. Similarly, the 
Zamindiirs, of Sirvanca and Mahadevpfir were in rebellion from 
the same year. There w'as practically a collapse of administra¬ 
tion in the country at this time. Added to (this, financiers like 
Palmer and Company were exploiting the financial embarrass¬ 
ment of the State to the fullest extent. It w'as ait this time 
that the Third Mariitha War .started. In 1817 the Pesvd biiji 
Rav II fought against the british in the battle of Khadki. He 
was defeated and had to Hee frtun Pune. The Nizam's army 
W'as co-operating with, the british in this war and the Hydera¬ 
bad Contingent took a leading part in the operations in the 
Deccan and Ma]v;i. Not all of the Nizam's officers w'ere 
friendly to the- British. 

The war of 1817-18 did not seriously affect the tranquillity of 

AD 1R17 18 though there was fighting with the 

. 101 /- 10 . Manathfi States on the east and west, and 
against the Pendharis beyond the Saqmdas. The Hyderabad 
subsidiary force had been moved up to Ellicpur, and took part 
in the campaign. When the P.esw/ had been driven out of his 
territories in 1818 he fled across the southern part of Berfir by 
Uraarkhed toward C.inda. pursued by Generals Doveton and 
Smith ; but he stopped at the junction of the Penganga and 
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Wardhfi, having diHCOvcrcd that no aid from the Bhoslc chiei 
could be expected. Jrleie lie got hemmed iiij and at Seoni (or 
Paiidharkavada), in the south-east corner ol; the Wun district, 
he lost many men in a skirmish with Colonel Adams. Ttieiice 
he lied northward into the Satpuda' hills, and tinaily surrendered 
A D 1818 bom Dholkot, near Asirgad. In 1818 the 

' ■ ® Pt'svii, liajj Rav, advanced to the assistance ol' 

MudhojI ;(Appa Sahehj Bho.slc against the British Resident at 
Nagpur. On April 1st Ganpat Rav, with the advanced guard of 
the Pcsvn’s army, encamped on the bank ol the WardJia, near 
Wun, and cautiously crossed the river, but was immediately 
driven hack by Lieutenant Colonel Adams, who had, on April 
3rd, reached \vkiroia with a brigatle ol inlantry, the .5th Bengal 
Cavalry and some horse artillery. The Pesvd had by this titne 
entered the district and was maiching aimlessly backwards and 
lorwards between the Wardha and Pengaiiga without venturing 
to cross either. A delay in the arrival ol Adams’ supplies 
enabled Brigadier-Generals Doveton and Smith, who were 
advancing to cut off the Pesvd’s retreat to the north-west and 
south, to come uji. On April Hth Jkljl Rav ventured to cross 
the Wardha but was at once driven back by Adams. Ott the 
16th Adams advanced on Pandharkavada, intending to reach it 
on the 17th. On the tnorning of the 17th he reached Pimpal- 
khuta, which Baji Rav had quilted only twenty-four hours 
before. Adams, hearing that Baji Rav had retreated as far as 
SivnI some tw'eive or fourteen miles to the south-w'est, followed 
him at once with his cavalry, hor.se artillery, and a light infantry 
battalion. Meanw'hile Bajl Rav had discovered that he was 

advancing directly on Doveton’s line of march and promptly 

turned northwards, a movement which brought about an encounter 
between Adams’ advanced guard and the Marathas about five 
miles from the village of isivni. Adam guessed from the num¬ 
ber ol elephants and standards that BajT Rav was present in 

person, and promptly attacked with the 5th Bengal Cavalry, 

the h.orse artillery driving the ranks of the Marathas in confu¬ 
sion. Tlie horse artillery secured a position on the rising 
ground to the north of SivnT whence they were able to direct an 
effective lire on the disorganized Maratha army. The cavalry, 
led by Adams himself then cbargetl, throwing the Marathas 
into still greater confusion. This charge brought the cavalry 
to a second ridge, in the valley below which the Marathas were 
seen in great numbers. The horse artillery again came into 
action with excellent effect, and Adams again charged the 
Marathas with no more than two squadrons. The main body 
of the Mariithas was by this time in complete confusion, but two 
bodies of horse seemed to be inclined to make a stand. The 
first, however, on receiving the fire of the horse artillery and on 
being threatened in Hank by the remaining squadron of the 
5th Bengal Cavalry, broke and fled. The second was dispersed 
by a third charge led by the indefatigable Adams, and the rout 
of the Marathas was complete. Bajl Rav himself escaped with 
difficulty, quitting his pdlki which had been pierced by a round 
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shot and mounting a liorsc. The victors cainiired five guns, the 
only artidery which Baji Rav liad tvith htin, three elephants 
and two hundred cainets. Oi' the treasure only Rs. 1,100 were 
recovered, for the /-’c.sxv/'.s' troops had looted all the rest in the 
confusion. The pursuit] was continued by Brigadier-General 
Doteion, who was at Piindharkmada when the battle was fought, 
but the Pe.sva was not captured. The Marathas left over ;i 
thousand dead on the field, while of the victors only two were 
woundetl. dhtis the Maratha War ended with the surrender of 
Baji Riiv on 6th June. 1818 A.D. In tire arrangements with the 
Nizam which followed, the British gave up their claims to 
Caulk on Hyderfdiad to which they had succeeded after the 
Marathas. Portions of the Ik^svd'a territory situated in Berar 
were also handed over to the Nizam. The Nizam’s Government 
was thus freed from the perpetual domination of the Marathas 
and coidd now Ineathe a sigh of relief. 


ft may here be pointed out ibat tbc Hyderabad contingent 
forces were now placed on a very efficient footing, d'hey were 
nominally in the Nizam's service but the actual control over 
them with regard to their formation, location and disposal was 
in the hands of the Resident. It was w'irh these forces that the 
British were able to put dowm rebellions against Hyderabad 
which were continuously taking place in one part or the other 
of the State from 1818 down to 1857 A.D. Thus the Berar 
infantry along with the Russell Brigade and Reformed Horse 
was used to suppress the rebellion of Naiks in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Umarklied in 1819. Similarly, the Bcriir infantry was 
also used in the sitppression of the zaiuindars of Sironca and 
MahadevpQr in 1823. 


After the conclusiou of the w'ar of 1818 with the Marathas a 
fresh treaty was made in 1822, which 
A, iJ. lozz. sett'ed the frontier of Beriir, and conferred 

upon the Nizam all the country w'est of the Wardha. The tracts 
lying east of that liter were at length formally ceded to Nagpur, 
but the districts taken by the Pt-iva in 1795, and those w'hich 
had been left to the Bho.sle in 1803, were all restored to the 
Hyderabad State. Thus the parganus across the Wardha of 
Asti. ArvI, and /Vinner, w'hich had belonged to Berar from very 
early days, were at length separated from this province; but the 
forts of Giivilgad and Narnaja were recovered, with the subja¬ 
cent parganitb of Ako'. Argi'uiv, and others, and all the hill-ranges 
known as the Mejghat. Gmarkhed and other tracts in the 
south-east w'ere taken from the Pesvd while all claims by the 
Marathas on the Niziim for caulk w'ere for ever extinguished. 

The reigning Niziim was at this time Sikandar jSh, a prince who 
had neither the will nor the capacity to look 
A.D. 1822. after public business; and his minister was 

Raja Canclii Lai, a clever revenue olficer, who, having been lifted 
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CO the highest pinnacle ot State entirely by British intluence, broke 
down eventually as an administrator, and by his corruption and 
weakness disorganised the government. Sikandar Jah died in 
1829, l)ur Candu Lai did not resign until 1843, having in the 
interval shown a real genius lor tnaladminis- 
A, D. 1829- tration, of which Berar bore its share. 
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From the report of Sir, II. Rus.sell Resident at Hyderabad, it 
appears that in 1820 the trottps In Berar amounted nominally to 
26,000, an extravagant number which jtroves the disorder <d’ the 
country and the improvidence of its rulers, live report says Inithei 
that "this province is naturally the most lertile |)art ol the 
Nizam’s dominions, hut that it has siiHered severely from 
Pendharls and from the depredalioivs ol -Naiks and Bhils, in 
so much that the net revenue collected is not now (^1815-20,i mote 
than ha'f the sum which the province was estimated to yield at 
the close of the war in 1803. This is jii.st what Wellesley pre¬ 
dicted in 1804. "Unless the Snhlul (he writes*) be forced to re¬ 
form his military establi.shment, rake my word for if that the 
average of the Nizam s receipts (from Rertiv) Jor the next ten 
years will be even less than those of the last ten years”. And 
Wellesley goes on to point out, with cbaracteristic stigacity, bow 
the sttdden cessation of arms in the Dcccan must for the time 
even aggravate civdl disorder under natiw; jjovcvnment. Laige 
bodies of troops arc di.shanded, who become gangs of phtndcrers 
too strong for the weak police: while the spread of British 
annexatioti establishes rigid irresistible order all round. ^ and 
drives all the brigands of fndia within the narrow limits of 
Native States which they can ravage with impunity. 

The Niz.'im, writes Sir, H. Rn.sscll. is considered the ttniversal 
heir of all his subjects. This was the ancient prerogative of the 
Moghal emperors, who maintained it in a country upon which 
we now hesitate to impose a slight Icgacy-ditty. hut it must have 
seriously checked the investment of capital in Berar. Then the 
whole of the Nizam’s land revenue was at this period farmed 
out to publicans, who adhered to no rates, hut squeezed what 
they could out of the ryot’s crop, his goods and chattels. One 
Raja Bisan Cand, who held the greater part of Berar valley in 
farm about 1831, has left a name at which 

A. D. 1831. ^Y^e KunbT still grows pale—to pronounce it 

of a morning early is imiucky. Petty local revolts were common; 
the (khnuhhs stood up for their hereditarv rights : the farmers 
took what they could by main force ; and there was frequent 
faction-fighting in the towns between Rajputs and Mnsalmans. 
Both parties, however, were good .shooters and bad hitters; more 
goods were lost than lives : hut campaigns lasting several days 
were fought out in the streets of Akor, each side being joined by 
pardsans from the whole country-side ; and Malkapur was on 


•Ihh February 1804, Despatches. 
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one occasion fairly sacked and clean swept by the victorious 
Hindus.' 

The country was harried from time to time by bands of men 
under leaders who set up in deliance of the government on vari¬ 
ous pretexts, hut always wilh the real object of plundering. 
Such a captain wou'd start with a small party, and would soon 
be joinetl, unless at ontt' pur down, by all the atlventurers of 
the Deccan, If a Hindu, he sometimes pretended to be Apa 
Saheb (the Nagptu Rrija, he who escaped from Briti.sh custody 
in ISIS), and preached delivery of Beiiir from the Musalinan 
. .... yt.ke. Ill iS41 one Miigut Rfiv came with 

^ a sniall company to a village near Jalgahv. 

dcckiring himself to he a chief of !>inde’s fami'y. and offering 
great rewards to till who wo-uld join him in conquering Berfir. 
He assemb'ed a crowd of armed p'^rsons, and even seduced 
some men of substatice ; wilh these he drove out the Nizam’s 
officers and for a short time; oreiipied that side of the country. 
He was put down and driven t.ff by the combined forces of the 
tdlukdais and the irregular force under British officers, but nor 
without much marclting and skirmishing of a rather serious 
kind. Miiguf Rav had hoisted the Bliosle flag on the walls of 
Jamod (Ako’a district), and made a fair stand there, the Dc(- 
mukhs and Dcsjylindt’s till assisting liim. Then in 1848 came 
from Nagpur a man who called himself Apa Saheb, the ex-Rdjd 
of Nagpur. In the Wiin district he publicly proc’aimcd his 
pretension to Berar, and was actively supported, as usual, by all 
the hereditary Hindu officials. With their aid he collected 
troops and arms throughout Borar, engaged a gang of Rohilas, 
and openly rook the field with ahout 4,000 men. The British 
irregular forces ]uirsued him, and atracked his party posted 
among hills near Kalam, when the rebels were driven off ; hut 
Brigadier Onslow died on the field from a fall from his horse. 
This was in May 1849. In June Brigadier Hampton’s cavalry 
by forced marches got Apa Sitheh’s banditti within reach of 
their sabres : after a sharp and spirited action, in which the 


This affair occurred so recently as in 184°. and its history eMemplifie.s the state 
of the districts which the British took over in IS"}?. Twelve years earlier a Musalman 
had shot de.id a Rajput of Data'a (a villapecloseto Malkapur), who had In.sultcd him 
at the Pipalgaon fair. This act cenerated a blood-loud, in honour of which one T,al 
Sinch of Datala, after the lapse of twelve year.s, did, without warninc or fresh provoc.i- 
tion, assemble a hand of nearly 3,000 Hindus to avenee his relation’s death. The Sikhs 
from their colony of Nanded, on the Godavari, sent a contjneent of 'iOO men ; and the 
first news of the imoendiny attack came to the IVTalkapur Musa’mpn.s from their 
friends at Pnfur, who sent hasty word that this formidable company was 
marchinp by, , 

The Rajputs and Sikhs assaulted Malkapur. There was the usual strcet-fivhtinR, 
burning, sacking, and slayiim ; though not manylives were lost, and theMuhrmmedan.s 
got much the worst of it. This was, however, only the first game of the rubber, for the 
Musalmans were Hocking into the fray from neighbouring towns and from Burhanpur 
especially a strong body had set out. The police and the local militia under the 
taliikilar were utterly ]iowerlcss, hut detachments of the Nizam’s army, under 'Major 
Arthur Wyndham, then arrived, who found Malkapur empty and deserted. 'The 
Musa'msns had been driven out, and the Rkjputshad retreated to Datala, where they 
afterwards had skirmish with the troops. Lai Singh is still (1870) alive, a quiet 
peasant, elderly and orderly. 
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Brigadier was dangerously wouiuled, Apa Saheb was captured, 
and his fo'lowers dispersed.' 

Throughout these troubles the behaviour of the Hindu des- 
mukhs and other pin^gaiui officers was most significantly hostile 
to the Nizam’s government. They did their best to thwart his 
commanders and to abet the Pretenders, although the rebel 
hands plundered and ravished wherever they wenf.'^ 


After the old war-time came the “ cankers of a calm worltl ”. 
For then began the palmy days of the great farmcrs-general at 
Hyderabad, who nourished Uke green hay-trees. Mess's Palmer 
and Company over-shadowed the Government, and very nearly 
proved too strong for Sir. C. Metcalfe, when he laid the axe to 
the root of their power ; they had made large loans at 24 per cent, 
to the Nizam’s government, for the maintenance of that very 
numerous cavalry which .(as has been already mentioned) was 
organized at the instance of the British Resident for the protec¬ 
tion of Re?‘;ir. Then Puran Mai, mighty mttney-'ender of 
Hyderabad, got most of Berfir in fa'm : hut in 1839 he was 
turned out of his districts by the Nizam’s minister, under 
pressure from the British Resident. Puran Mai refused to (piit 
hold of his security for advances made and showed fight when 
Messrs. Pesranji settr agent.s to take his place—for after all the 
Nizam had only changed his hanker. However. Puran Mai had 
to give up : hut he presented to the Hyderabad government an 
account showing balance due to him of two mi'lions sterling, 
which the ministry altogether refused to pay, proving, hy a 
different system of book-keeping, that Puran Mai was deeply in 
debt to the treasury. 


Messrs. Pestanji atid Company had no better luck in the 
secpiel. These were enterprising ParsT merchants, who in 
182.S-26 made, according to their own statement, the first consi¬ 
derable exportation of cotton from Bcrar to Bombay. They 
gave liberal advances to cotton-growers, set up cotton-screws at 
Khamgafiv and other places, and took up generally the export 
of produce from the Nizam’s country. In 1841 large assign¬ 
ments of revenue in Bernr for reimbursement of advances to the 
State were made to them by Candu Lril; 
hut in 1843 that minister resigned, having 
conducted the State to the verge of bankruptcy, and Pcstanii 

\ D 1843 another cabinet. He 

claimed about forty lakhs of rupees. Never¬ 
theless. in 1845, he was ordered to give up his Berar districts; 
and on his refusal his collecting agents were attacked at Par- 
bhanl, Balapiir and Akola. Sixteen of his men were killed at the 
place first named, so he was forced to evacuate the assignments. 


A. D. 1841. 


'. It may here be mentioned that the la.st fisht of this kj^nd in Rerar was at Clii- 
chamha, near Uisod, in ISSe, when a plundirinc parly of R -il'i'ar '■ a? r'nrsned hv i 
detachment of the Hyderabad Confinvent into the villare. Reinj? thvs I'riven to hav 
behind walls, they resisted an assault hy the fatipued Contingent infantry, end Captain 
Mackinnon was there killed. 

Military correspondence in Presidency Office. 
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A.D. 1853. 


whi’c his subsetjueiit importunities for pay¬ 
ment seem to have been staved off by 
exchequer bills and chc(]ues on native bankers, which all proved 
inconvertih'e currency.' 

Messrs, Pesranji and Co. had made large and liberal advances 
to land tenants in Berar ; they had thus restored cultivation 
over wide tracts, ;md rekindled the lamp in many deserted 
vil'age.s. Among Berar agrieulnirists they have left a \ery good 
reputation. 

All these p’oceedings may have damaged the Slate's credit, 
as Raja Candu Lfil’s financing had hampered its revenue ; for in 
1845 and in several succeeiiing years, the pay of the Nizam’s 
irregular lorce maintained under the treaty of 1800 had to be 
advanced h',' the British Covernment. In 1850 it had fallen 

^ . 18'^0 again into heavy arrears. There were other 

' imsatisfud claims of the British Gotern- 

ment on the Nizam ; and lus whole delir amount to forty-five 
fiikhs in 1853. The bankruptcy of the 
Ilyderahad Government dtsorganized their 
administration ; the non-payment of the troops continued to he a 
serious political evi'. Therefore, in 185.3, a new treaty was con- 
c'lided with the N'zani, under which the Hyderabad contingent 
force was mtiiiuained by the British Government, in lieu of the 
troops which the Nizam had Iteen previously bound to furnish 
on demand in time of war; while, for the payment of this contin¬ 
gent, and other c'ainis on the Nizam, districts yielding a gross 
revenue of fifty lakhs of rupees were a.ssigned to the British 
Covernment, And the' districts in Beiar-PfiyTughar and Balaghat- 
which this treatv assigned to British management, now formed 
the |irovince of Berar, although they did not a'l coincide in extent 
with the hoimdaries of that province tinder the Nizam, still less 
with the imperial siihhtl. 

The territory made over to the British under this treaty com¬ 
prised, besides the Assigned Districts, the districts of Dharasiv 
(Osmanahad) and the Kaicur Dcdh. It was agreed that accounts 
should he annually rendered to the Nizam, and that any surplus 
revenue .should he paid to him. The Niza'm was released from 
the obligations of furnishing a large force in time of war ; the 
contingent ceased to he pan of the Nizam’s army, and became 
an auxiliary force kept up by the British Government for the 
Nizam’s iise'f The details of the background to the treaty of 
1853 from the time General Fraser came to Hyder,ah:1d as resi¬ 
dent in 1838 arc as under: — 


General Fraser came to Hyder.ahad as a Resident in the year 
1838. He perceited very early that the Government of Hydera- 
bad was involved in financial difficulties due to the pernicious 

T “How do you meim to pay the native bankers ?” said Sir, C. MetcuHt to Chandu 
Lai, when the Nizem’s debts were under adjustmenc. "Pay them,” answered the 
Minister, “why I don’t mean to p.ay them at all ; they have received interc.st over .and 
over afiiiin, and I'll pay no more”; Speech of Mr. Russell before the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors (1825). quoted in Briggs’s Niaam. 

Aitchison’s Treaties. 
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principle of farming out districts and assignment of revenues for 
meeting its debt obligations. The expenditure on its irregular 
army was very heavy with the result that while on the one hand 
the debts of the State were increasing, there was also an annual 
deficit of about 60 lakhs of rupees in the State finance. Hydera¬ 
bad had paid heavily for its financial difficulties when in 1822-23 
Hyderabad had to forgo the Peskas from the Northern Circars 
once for all to meet its obligation to Palmer and Co. Difficulties 
on the same scale were mounting up in Hyderabad in 1840-41. 
There was no attempt at reforming the administration and the 
uncertain policy of the Residents after the departure of Sir, 
Charles Metcalfe in not forcing Hyderabad to adopt measures 
of revenue reforms and cutting down expenditure, had brought 
the administration virtually to a standstill. General Fraser per¬ 
ceived that Candu Lai, the Minister had outlined his usefulness 
and that he was the general obstacle to reforms. Candu Lai had 
stood hy the British, assisted them in the third Marathiii war, 
agreed to the establishment of the Contingent, had never 
opposed its increased numbers of expenses and had accepted 
any and every measure which would benefit the East India 
Company in any way ; but he had never shown any urge to 
reform the administration. His one aim was to maintain his 
power with the help of the British. 

The Government of India was always reluctant to ask for re¬ 
forms in the State on the ground that this would amount to 
interference in the internal affairs of the State ; but where it 
was the question of the consolidation of the Contingent the 
Government of India always found means to take strong and 
effectual measures without any scruples. General Fraser urged 
constantly the necessity for reforms in the State hut this was not 
agreed to by the successive Govemo’rs-General of his period, viz.. 
Lord Auckland, Lord Ellcnborough, Lord Hardinge and Marquis 
Dalhousie. 
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General Fraser’s first efforts were directed towards the removal 
of Raja Candu Lai from his post. This result was achieved when 
owing to increasing financial emharrassment and the lack of 
support from the Resident, Raja Candu Lai made one last des¬ 
perate attempt in April 1843 by applying for a loan of one crore 
of rupees to clear off the debts of the State in lieu of assignment 
of territory yielding 17 lakhs of rupees annually as security for 
the payment of the debt. This was not agreed to with the 
result that Raja Chandu Lai resigned in 1843. He was succeeded 
by Siraj-ul-midk after a long delay of 18 months. Siraj-ul-mulk’s 
ministry was also a failure as nothing could be done to meet the 
financial obligations. Meanwhile Lord Dalhousie had arrived 
in India. After a brief tenure as Minister. Sirai-ul-mnlk was 
removed from his office on 10th of November 1848 and Sams-ul- 
umra was appointed as minister in his place. Lord Dalhousie 
continued to insist on the discharge of the debt for the Contin¬ 
gent and would do nothing to accept the Resident’s recommen¬ 
dations for reforms in the State. §ams-ul-umra too resigned 
A-1197—10-A. 
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CHAPTER 2. after a brief period of five months. The prospect of the settle- 
ment of debt remained as remote as ever and the monthly pay- 
Mrdiaeval Contingent continued to remain in arrears. Lord 

PeIuod. Da'hoiisie directed the Resident to recjuire that the whole 

Nizum’s amount should be paid by the 31 st of December 1850 ; in case of 

Scu'crcignty. failure decided steps which would mean the exaction of territo¬ 

rial security for the amount would be taken. Lord Dalhousle 
even enquired of the districts which would be useful for this 
purpose. It was found that these districts would be the Berars. 
The average annual expenses of the Contingent were about 

40 lakhs of rupees ; besides this the Nizam’s own army consist¬ 
ing of irregulars was costing the Government of hlyderabad 
doulile this sum. It was due to this heavy expenditure and also 
maladministration that the Government of Hyderabad had run 
into heavy debts. The debts of Hyderabad to the East India 
Company had by 1850 amounted to 64 lakhs of rupees. The 
duties of Sams-ul-Umra were now entrusted to Raja Ram Buks. 
Even he could not carry on for a long time and after a brief 
interval Siraj-ul-Mu'k was once again made the Minister. The 
Hyderabad Government had by this time paid upwards of 
42 lakhs of rupees under heavy pressure and a second instal¬ 

ment of about 32 lakhs of rupees had been promised to be paid 
by the end of October 1851. As by this time, the Nizam had 
announced that in the reduction of troops contemplated, the 
Contingent would not be included. Lord Dalhousie decided in 
January 1852 not to proceed for some time to extreme measures. 
These extreme measures which had heen contemplated were to 
take over some districts in mortgage as security for the debts. 
Although this plan was suspended for some time, protracted 
correspondence went on between the Resident and the Minister 
on the very partial imperfect manner in which the arrears of 
the Contingent was being paid. By this time Lord Dalhousie 
had made up his mind to have the Berar province by means of 
treaty. He had already on 10th of April 1852 directed the 
Resident to make every possible arrangement for the regular 
payment of the Contingent, “ abstaining at this moment from 
pressing for the payment of the principal of the Company’s debt”. 
This Lord Dalhousie achieved by the treaty of 21st of May 
1853. General Fraser resigned in November 1852 and was 
succeeded by Colonel Low. On taking charge, the Resident had 
to advance a la'ge sum of money from the Company’s treasury 
to pay the Contingent so that by March 1853, the debt of the 
Government of Hyderabad had again gone up to 45 lakhs of 
rupees. In April 1853 the Resident under the orders of the 
Government of India placed before the Nizam a proposal for a 
new treaty. This treaty concluded on 21st of May 1853 laid 
down that “ in lieu of the present Contingent the company 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary force to be paid from the Nizam’s 
revenue and entitled the Hyderabad Government and to pro¬ 
vide for the regular payment of this force and certain obliga¬ 
tions. ” The Nizam agreed to assign districts yielding an 
annual gross revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees. Reciprocally the 
A-1197—10-B. 
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Government of India accepted that any surplus revenue accruing 
from these districts, after the necessary charges were met, were 
to be made over to the Nizam. The Treaty secured to the 
Nizam the full use of the auxiliary troops. It also released him 
from the liability of being called upon to supp’y a large mili¬ 
tary force in times of war and from the immediate payment of 
50 lakhs of rupees. 

Thus the province of Bcrar and the districts of Osinfiurdiad 
and Raicur were taken over by the East India Company and 
these regions passed under its direct administration. 

The Berars were then divided into Northern and Southern 
Berar and the administration of the Berars was vested in the 
British resident at Hyderabad. The Northern Berar had an 
area of 6,400 square miles and a population of 9,.S0,000 with an 
annual income of Rs. 25,40,500. The Southern Berar occupied 
an area of 8,200 square miles and had a popidation of 5,13,000 
yielding an annual revenue of about Rs. 7,70,800. The Southern 
Berar included some parts of the ex-Hyderahad State such as 
HihgolT. 

It may he pointed out here that the provisions of the Treaty 
of 1853 which re(|uircd the snbmi.ssion of annual accounts of 
the Assigned Districts to the Nizam, were jiroduciive of much 
inconvenience and cmharrassing discussions. Difficidties had 
also arisen regarding the levy of the 5 per cent, duty on goods 
under fhe commercial treaty of 1802. To remove these diffi¬ 
culties, and at the same time to reward the Nizam for his 
services in the war of independence of 1857 which had scarcely 
affected Berar a new treaty was concluded in Decemher 1860, by 
which the debt of 50 lakhs due hy the Niziim was cancelled ; 
the territory of Surapur, which had been confiscated for the 
rebellion of the Raja, was ceded to the Nizam ; and the districts 
of Osmiinabad and the Raicur Doah were restored to him. On 
the other hand the Nizam ceded certain districts on the left 
bank of the Godavari, traffic on which river was to he free from 
all duties and agreed that the remaining Assigned Districts in 
Berar together with other districts, making up a gross revenue 
of Rs. 32,00,000 should he held in trust hy the British Govern¬ 
ment for the purposes specified in the Treaty of 1853, but that 
no demand for accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Assigned Districts should he made.’ Certain territorial ex¬ 

changes were also made, with the object of bringing under 
British administration those lands within these districts which 
were held in jahdgir for payment of troops, or which were allott¬ 
ed for the Nizam’s privy purse. 

The history of Berar since 1853 was marked hy no important 

A n political events besides the change made 

■ under the Treaty of 1861. Its smooth 

course was scarcely ruffled even hy the struggle of 1857. In 

1858 Tatya Tope got into the Satpudl? hills, and tried to break 
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across southward that he might stir up the Deccan ; but he was 
headed at all outlets, and never got away into the Berur valley. 
It was in 1858 that Amriivatl and Akola districts were created 
and Wun district which later became Yavatmal was formed in 
1864. Buldhanai district came into being in 1867 and Basim in 
1868 while Acalpur and Mehkar which had been at one time 
districts were abolished. An agent of the Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad was posted at Amravati for the better administration of 
Berar. 

The management of these districts by the Nizam’s officers had 
been worse than the contemporary administration of the adjoin¬ 
ing Nagpur territory, which was during a long minority under 
British regency, and which continued to be well governed until 
it lapsed. Consequently, a stream of emigrants had flowed 
toward the Niigpur country across the Wardhii from Berar.- 
“And thus” {writes Sir R. Temple in 1867)’ “the condition” of 
Berar when the province was assigned to British management, 
though weakly, and needing restorative measures, was not 
beyond the hope of speedy recovery. And fortunately the 
means of restoration were at hand ; for the soil was famed far 
and wide among the peasantry for its fertility ; and its repute, 
always high, was further enhanced by the fact of so much of 
it having remained fallow for the years, a circumstance which 
was supposed to ensure a rich return to those who reclaimed 
the waste and raised the first crops on virgin culture. The 
neighbouring districts were full of families who had emigrated 
thither from Berar, and who with the usual attachment of the 
people to their original patrimony, were anxious to return on 
any suitable opportunity. Thus hundreds of families and 
thousands of individuals emigrated back into Berar. Many 
villages in the Nagpur country lost many of their hands in this 
way, and were sometimes put to serious straits. Some appre¬ 
hension was even caused to the Nagpur Officials. But of course 
the natural course of things had its way, and Eastern Berar 
became replenished. This was only one mode out of several, 
which it would be tedious to detail, whereby tbe cultivation of 
Berar was restored and augmented. 

“ But there shortly supervened the consequences of the Ameri¬ 
can war, which indeed stimulated many parts of India, but 
which (if the metaphor is admissible) positively electrified Berar. 
Before this, cotton had been one out of many staples. It now 
became the prevailing, absorbing, predominating product. 
Much of other sorts of culture was displaced to make room for 
it. The people imported quantities of food-grain from the 
Nagpur country, in order that they might have the more land 
whereon to raise the remunerative cotton crop. The staple too, 
is one that requires much manual toll in weeding, picking, 
urgent demand for rural labour, which of course operated to 
raise the standard of wages. A great exportation of cotton to 
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Bombay was soon established. The importation of foreign 
produce was far from proportionate ; consequently, much of the 
return for this cotton consisted of cash and bullion. This cir¬ 
cumstance making money cheap, tended to raise the prices of all 
things. Another effect was that the labouring and producing 
classes, especially the agriculturists, were rapidly enriched. 

“ At the very same time, the construction of railway works 
throughout the whole length of the province was at its full 
swing, not only causing the employment of all labour, skilled 
and unskilled, that could be got on the spot, but also introducing 
a large foreign element, which settled temporarily, at least, in 
the province. Thus the value of labour, and the rates of prices 
generally, were still further enhanced. 

“ In other parts of India the operation of these or similar causes 
has been perceptible, but in many parts it has been partial only ; 
in others its force may have been detracted from by other influ¬ 
ences. But in Beriir it was universal, extending from one end of 
the province to the other; and there was nothing whatever to 
counteract its force. It is this sort of universality which consti¬ 
tutes, perhaps, the peculiarity of the process in tnese districts. 

"This state of things has rendered the people generally prosper¬ 
ous, progressive, and contented. Some classes do, unfortunately, 
suffer therefrom. This, though perhaps it may be mitigated 
cannot altogether be helped. Those who suffer will naturally 
complain, but that the accession to provincial prosperity has 
been vast and rapid is unquestionable. The most sanguine anti¬ 
cipations of the growth of the province in importance have been 
more than realized, and there is everything in favour of its 
further increase. ” 

Berar was now clamouring for the establishment of Local Self- 
Government. Taking a bold attitude the Warlidd Samdedr ex¬ 
pressed the popular feeling that people feared to oppose the 
Government officers not from any hope of advancement but fear 
of being removed, if they opposed the wishes of officers who 
nominated them. An instance was cited when in the course of 
discussion and in the presence of the Commissioner the resolution 
on female education was opposed by the officials even when it 
was carried by the non-official majority. Complaints were made 
by them that the non-official section of the Municipal Committees 
did as they liked regardless of public interest. It had been 
announced in 1881 by the Berar Government that a Municipal 
Committee would be established in each town having a population 
of 5,000 people, and on which five members would be appointed by 
the Deputy Commissioner. This Committee would look to the 
zileanliness and other matters in the town. There were, however, 
serious complaints about the personnel of these committees. 

In an editorial, dated the 15th January 1883, the Warhdd 
Samdodr stated that “it was our duty to awaken all people of 
Berar to make a demand for Local Fund Committees being fully 
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administered by peoples' representatives. Now the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner spends local funds according to his own sweet will 
without caring for the public”, therefore, people of various places 
should note that they .should stand united behind the right to 
demand Local Self-Government. They should send their resolu¬ 
tion to the Committee established at Akola in connection with 
the rnovement for the introduction of Local Self-Government. 
The people of Akola should organise a squad of propagandists 
and popularise the demand in various places and should take the 
initiative in organizing a provincial Conference to consider the 
matter. Apparently as a result of this agitation, the Resident at 
Hyderabad called a Conference and decided finally that Berar 
should have elected representatives in its local bodies and the 
announcement was widely acclaimed. 

The Municipal Act of 1883 was extended to Berar in 1887 and 
District Boards were established. The Berar Government in its 
report of 1889 to 189U referred to their work and ‘‘were glad to 
note that tuir municipalities with the new phase of elective fran¬ 
chise are progressing steadily and satisfactorily and are all in a 
financially sound state. ” 

The education department was established in Berar in 1866-67. 
A teachers’ association was also started in Berar, the first meeting 
of which, was held in August 1883. 

The birth of the Indian National Congress had a profound 
effect on the political situation in Berar as in other parts of the 
country. Though the policy of the British to divide and rule 
was paying them rich dividends, it was creating a turmoil in the 
minds of the people and the atmosphere was seething with dis¬ 
content. The district of Yavatnird. had its own share in these 
happenings. 

Another important organisation founded at this time was the 
Goralesan Sablia which had considerable political influence though 
primarily its interest was to preserve the cattle wealth of the 
country. Forty-nine such Sahlids were established in the Central 
Provinces and Berar which gradually assumed the form of an 
All-India organisation. The younger generation of the Berars 
had to a great extent been educated in Pune and Bombay, The 
Indian National Congress elicited an official ill-will on the part of 
the British Government and in Berar a warning from Govern¬ 
ment sources was sent to patels, patvarTs and De^mukhs asking 
them to keep aloof from the Indian National Congress and its 
activities. 

The first session of the Congress held in Nagpur was in 1891 
and was attended by 480 delegates from Berar. "rhis session gave 
a great stimulus to the National movement in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar. Most of the English knowing persons—pleaders, 
land-holders and men of various professions attended the Session. 
Every one seemed to be inspired with the idea that he had come 
to Nagpur for the sake of the Nation and returned filled with the 
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zeal to serve the nation’s cause. It was at this itime that Loka- 
manya Bill Gangadhar Tilak began to play an increasingly active 
part in the life ol the country through his rousing articles in the 
Kesari. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century was almost continu¬ 
ously haunted by famines. The settlement rates of revenue 
carried out in 1891 were so high that the cultivator could hardly 
pay them. The famine first struck in 1892, which was* followed 
by one in 1894 and hy another in 1894-95 and again in 1895-96. 
The Berdr Samuedr published stories of the sufferings of the 
people. While these series of famines devasmted the Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, the western and northern parts of the 
country were visited by the pestilence of bubonic plague which 
took a heavy toll of life. But the p’ague had another, indirect 
and far reaching consequence on the politics of the country. The 
behaviour of the military which was called out to deal with the 
situation arising from the pestilence in the country caused great 
indignation. It was at this time that Rand and Lt. Ayerst were 
murdered by the Cfifckar brothers. Lokamanya Tilak was tried 
and sentenced to 18 months rigorous imprisonment. It was under 
the shadow of this gloom that the thirteenth session of iihe Con¬ 
gress was held at Amravatl in Berftr. It condemned the re¬ 
actionary policy of the Government. It thus appeared that a new 
note had begun to he heard in the country—the trident, impa¬ 
tient, challenging voice of a nation grown restive under years of 
bureaucratic rule. 

It was during the viccroyalty of Lord Curzon that Berar was 
permanently ceded to the British by the Nizfim. It was 
announced from Port William that Bcrar had been administered 
by British under the treaties of 1853 and 1860 for meeting the 
expenses of the Hyderabad contingent, and any balance of 
revenue was to be handed over to the Nizam ; hut that this 
arrangement had not worked satisfactorily. Therefore, these 
were being redrafted and that henceforth, while the British re¬ 
cognised the suzerainty of the- Nizam, Navab Mir Sir Mahbub 
Ali Khrm, the latter had ceded Berar permanently to the British, 
who would pay him 25 lakhs of rupees every year, and that the 
British, would have full rights of Government over Berar, and 
make such arrangements regarding the contingent as may be 
considered desirable. This agreement was signed on the 5th of 
November, 1902, by Lieut.-Col. Sir David Barr on behalf of the 
Government of India, and by Maharaja Sir Kikn Prasad on 
behalf of the Nizam. Lord Curzon further proposed the addi¬ 
tion of Berar to the Central Provinces, and this was proclaimed 
on 17th September 1903. Thus the Province of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar came into existence. In the Residency Order, 
dated the 30th September 1903, and under notification by the 
Government of India, dated the 11th September 1903, it was 
published that the administration of Berar had been made over 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and that 
under orders of the India Council, the Governor-General directed 
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that all the powers of the Resident of Hyderabad would be exer¬ 
cised by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
wherever in any Law the name of the Resident appeared, the name 
of the Chief Commissioner would be substituted. There was 
some agitation, prominently by Muhammedans and a few 
Jahdgirddrs, against joining Berar to the Central Provinces, and 
a meeting was held in Amravati on 21st February 1903 in which 
the decision of the Government of India was opposed. A com¬ 
mittee was also appointed which sent a representation to the 
Government of India. 

It was at this time that Lord Curzon took the momentous 
decision of partitioning Bengal. This added to the tension and 
resentment in the country. There was a great political upsurge 
in India and the district of Yavatinfil had its own share in vehe¬ 
mently opposing the measure. In 1904 a meeting was held at 
the residence ot Tilak in which the leaders of Central Provinces 
decided to support Tilak in his fight against the government and 
popularise their stand through public lectures and the press. 
Among other newspapers Hariktsor of Yavatmal which had been 
started in 1904 was conspicuous for its progressive views. People's 
minds were now in ferment and their mood was sullen, suspicious 
and resentful. 

Out of the anti-partition agitation was horn the cult of Svadeti 
and boycott. No wonder the 1905 Session of the Congress met 
at Benaras in a grim and indignant mood. The leaders from the 
Central Provinces such as Dadasaheb Khaparde, Dr. Munje, 
Mudholkar and Chitnavis made their mark in this session, the 
former two representing the extremist group of Tilak and the 
latter two representing the moderate school. The viceroyalty 
of Lord Curzon ended in 1906 and this marked the beginning of 
India’s aggressive political awakening. The 1906 session of the 
Congress was held in Calcutta which declared Svardj as its imme¬ 
diate goal. The session was dominated by the extremists headed 
by Lai, Bal and Pal. It was at this time that the terrorist move¬ 
ment began to a.ssume serious proportions. 

An extremist organisation called Rdstrlyd Mandat was establish¬ 
ed at Nagpur which utilised Sivdji and Gane^a celebrations for 
propagating the idea of National Education and Svadesi. The 
next session of the Congress was to be held at Nagpur and the 
extremist group including Khaparde and Munje toured the pro¬ 
vince to marshall their forces in preparation for this session. 
They visited Wardha in early May and on 12th they went to 
Seoni where they heard of the arrest of Lala Lajpatrai. At all 
the places they visited, they addressed largely attended public 
meetings and established branches of the Nationalist wing of the 
Congress. 

Government repressive mca.surcs were in full swing during this 
time and among its early victims was the paper Harikisor of 
Yavatmal. The editors of this paper had invited Tilak from 
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Amravati to Yavatmal and had presented him with an address. 
It is interesting to note that the title of “ Lokamanya ” was used 
for the first time on this occasion. The Harikisor had published 
three articles on the arrest of Lajpatrai and it was on the ground 
of these articles that the paper was prosecuted. On I2th Novem- 
Ijer Shri Prithvigir Hargir, the owner of the paper, was sentenced 
to two years rigorous imprisonment and a fine of a thousand 
rupees. 

The meeting of the reception committee convened on the 
22nd September 1907 at the Town Hall in Nagpur to elect Loka¬ 
manya Tilak as president of the session could not be held due to 
the tense and excited atmosphere and the venue of the session 
had to be changed to Surat. This precipitated a breach between 
the moderate and the extremist sections of the Congress. The 
spasmodic and hesitating attempts made by the British Govern¬ 
ment to grant political reforms to India were too late and too 
little. Agitation, repression and violence followed in their wake. 
Bureaucracy was in alarm. Even a minor episode caused feroci¬ 
ous reaction on the part of the Government. The Harikisor of 
Yavatmal, the Hindu Kesari and Desa-sevak were again the ob¬ 
jects of persecution. Shri Bhave, the editor of Harikisor was 
sentenced to five years rigorous imprisonment and his press for¬ 
feited. In the midst of this fury of repression,, many parts of 
the country including the Central Provinces and Berar were 
afflicted by famine in 19Q7-08. In the meanwhile the slow moving 
process of constitutional reforms was working itself out in the 
British Parliament. The Morley-Minto reforms were introduced 
in 1909. They did little, however, to assuage public opinion. 
There was keen and widespread disappointment as Lord Minto 
made it clear in his address to the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
in 1909 that the provincial councils and the Central Assembly 
were not intended to transfer any power to the Indians. The 
consequent wave of discontent resulted in the imprisonment of 
many political leaders. Ironically enough the first fruit of the 
new reforms was the Press Act of 1910 which effectively suppress¬ 
ed a number of Nationalist papers. 

The year 1911 was significant because determined efforts were 
made by some Hindu and Muslim leaders to bring about unity 
between the two communities. The communal spirit had taken 
deep roots in the minds of the people due to the subtle and 
calculated attempts of the British Government to divide the 
Muslims from the large body of the Indian ■ public, and 
drive a wedge between them. The Muslims numbered 2 lakhs 
in the provincial population of 88 lakhs in 1891 and even after 
Berar was joined to the province the population of Muslims did 
not exceed 4 per cent. The Muslims were neither appreciably 
influenced by the national movement nor did they join the 
Congress. As a matter of fact the Chief Commissioner of 
Nagpur Mr. Craddock exhorted the Muslims to keep away from 
the Congress. He followed a communal policy in every depart¬ 
ment of administration. The Muslim League was established 
under the protective wings of Lord' Minto. Though the session 
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of the Muslim League held in Delhi in 1909 decided to establish 
the league in Central Provinces the unity conference which was 
held before the next session of the league in Nagpur in 1910 by 
a resolution defined its object as the attainment of Self-Govern¬ 
ment under the British Empire. Like other parts of the country 
the Central Provinces wore also taught up in the maelstrom of 
communahsm and public life was often punctuated by communal 
riots. Ihe Congress subsequently adopted and endorsed its 
complete accord with the resolution of the Unity Conference 
and declared that the political luture of the country depended 
on the harmonious working and co-operation of the various 
communities in the country. Ihe year 1913 saw the heginning 
of a new era in the Central Provinces with the formation of the 
Central Provinces Legislative Council on 8th November of that 
year. In August I9l4 war broke out in Europe and the reaction 
in India was one of unanimous and enthusiastic support to the 
cause of the allies. Little did the Indians expect at that time 
that the reward for so lively an clfort would be so little. The 
first meeting of the Legislative Council was held on 17th August 
1914. I'he Chief Commissioner, Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
exhorted the members to enter upon their responsibilities 
with seriousness and courage and expressed the hope of 
fullest co-operation from the province in the war efforts. But 
the passing of the Defence of India Act in 1915 shattered all 
these hopes. Under these circumstances the Home Rule League 
which was established in 1916 aimed at the attainment of 
Svardjya by all constitutional measures. The leaders for the 
Central Provinces heatled by Khaparde whole-heartedly 
supported the Home Rule League. A provincial association was 
formed in 1916 with members representing every district of the 
province. Meanwhile Muslim opinion in India was also becom¬ 
ing suspicious of Britain. An attempt at rapprochement bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and the Muslims was made. The 1916 
Lucknow sessions of the Congfess and the Muslim League 
forgetl unity between the congress and the league resulting in 
the conclusion of the famous Lucknow Pact. The Congress and 
the Muslim League thus presented a united front to the British 
Government. In the meanwhile the provincial association was 
held in 1916 at Amravati which asked for (1) the establishment 
of Municipal Committees in all towns with a population of 5,000 
and above with of the members being elected, (2) the 
administration of the district councils through the representa¬ 
tives of the people and (3) establishment of the Gram Pancayats 
all over the province. The Government was, however, in .a 
belligerent mood and refused to listen to reason. 

Soon after the Congress Session of 1916 the Home Rule agita¬ 
tion led by Tijak and Mrs, Besant gathered momentum. 
Almost all the prominent leaders of the Central Provinces 
joined the movement. The student population was also caught 
up by the wave of national movement. A number of students 
in Nagpur, Wardha, Yavatm.a] and Amravati were expelled 
from their schools for joining in the demonstrations and public 
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meetings, k was against this back ground that the new Secre¬ 
tary ot State for India Mr. Montague took office in July 1917, 
He made a conciliatory statement in the House ot Commons 
laying down the fundamental objective of the British policy as 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of adminis¬ 
tration and the development of self-governing institutions. He 
expressed his desire to personally visit India and consult the 
Indian leaders in the scheme of reforms. However, the British 
Parliament was in no mood to respond to these sentiments, due 
to its preoccupation with the problems of war. The bureaucracy 
in India was far too unimaginative and wooden to understand 
the significance of the popular agitation. The situation would 
not have worsened if the Government had not appointed a 
committee under the Chairmanship ot Justice Rowlatt to enquire 
into criminal conspiracies and the spread of revolutionary 
associations in India and to advise what legislation should be 
undertaken to deal with them. This provoked and exasperated 
the people. It was also a warning that more weapons were being 
acquired for the chastisement ot the socalled sedition mongers. 

rhe Calcutta Congress of 1917 condemned this new develop¬ 
ment. Ti|ak undertook an extensive tour of the central prov¬ 
inces and covered a number of places in Ntigpur and Berar divi¬ 
sions. In the meanwhile tension between the Government and 
political leaders in India mountetl. In 1918 it was proposed to 
send a deputation to England composed of Pal, Kelkar and 
Khaparde but under the orders of the war council in England 
ihey were not permitted to sail. This caused resentment which 
found expression in the sixth provincial conference held in 
March 1918. At the same time in the mounting wave of dis¬ 
content Montague was touring the provinces of India. He met 
Dadasaheb Khaparde, MudhoLkar, Chitnavis, Moropant Joshi 
and other leaders from the Central Provinces. By now the dis¬ 
trict political conferences had become a regular feature and 
helped to spread political awakening in rural areas. They 
hastened the transformation of the political struggle from a 
middle class movement to a mass movement. Due to the worsen¬ 
ing of the war situation, the Viceroy called a war meeting in 
Delhi. In Nagpur an impressive Durbdr was held attended by 
several loyalists. But the voice of the people was heard else¬ 
where at a number of tahsil meetings where resolutions demand¬ 
ing svardjya and National education were passed. One such 
meeting was held at Yavatmfd on 5th May 1918. The repres¬ 
sive policy of the Government, however, continued and many 
leaders were prosecuted and jailed under the Defence of India 
Act. In this atmosphere of repression and awakening the 
Montague-Chelmsford report was presented to the British 
Parliament. The report evoked a sharp criticism from the 
leaders of the Central Provinces in the provincial conference 
though a few of them viewed it with favour. The Congress as 
also the Muslim League voiced their dissatisfaction. When 
these developments were taking place in regard to constitutional 
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reforms, the report of the Rowlatt Committee was also publish¬ 
ed which found nothing new and recommended special trials 
without a jury for political cases. The promises, half-hearted 
though they were, embodied in the Montague-Chelmsfoid 
Report were nullified by the unmi.stakable repressive measures 
suggested by the Rowlatt Committee. Ihe war ended in 1918. 
It brought m its wake the epidemic of influenza followed by the 
failure of harvest resulting in heavy casualties. In the midst of 
this situation the Rowlatt Bill was brought before the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Protest meetings were held in every town 
of the Central Provinces as elsewhere in India. The bill was 
vehemently opposed by all the political leaders including those 
of the Central Provinces. In spite of such an unprecedented 
unanimity of disapproval, the Rowlatt Bill became an Act. It is 
worth noting that the expeditious manner in which this legisla¬ 
tion was rushed through was in striking contrast to the leisurely, 
almost deliberately obstructive manner in which the reform bill 
was handled. It was in December 1919, about twenty months 
after Montague had submitted his report, that the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the report were embodied in the form of an 
Act. The interval between the passage of Rowlatt Act and the 
Mont-ford reforms saw repression in almost all parts of India. 

It was at this time that a new figure arrived on the political 
horizon of India that was to guide the destiny of India till the 
dawn of Independence in 1947. The new figure was that of 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji had struck a new note by imploring the 
Viceroy not to give his assent to the Rowlatt bill and had declar¬ 
ed that if the bill became law he would start salydgraha. The 
proposal for satydgrfiha found widc.sprcad support in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and was observed with remarkable success as in 
other parts of the country. There was trouble in many parts ol 
the country. Then came the horror of Jallianvalil Bagh on 13th 
April 1919 where the notorious General Dyer, by ordering 
indiscriminate firing, brought about a massacre of a number ol 
innocent men, women and children. The tragedy shocked the 
people of Central Provinces immensely and evoked strong criti¬ 
cism from political leaders. The Sarydgraha was suspended by 
Gandhiji. The Government of India, at this inopportune time 
decided to celebrate the Victory gained by the allies in the greai 
world war. This was grossly callous and the celebrations in the 
Central Provinces were far from popular. 

The period under review had, however, a bright streak on the 
otherwise dark horizon of Indian politics. It saw for the firs' 
drae an unprecedented unity among the Hindus and Muslims 
The national struggle was strengthened by the Khilafat move 
ment. The All brothers who were in the forefront of the move 
ment and Gandhiji became for the time being at least th( 
country’s most conspicuous leaders. Meanwhile the Mont-forc 
reforms were put through. The Central Provinces were allottee 
5 seats in the Indian Legislative A.s.sembly and two in thi 
Council of States. Moropant Joshi and other moderates wen 
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The Nagpur session also passed other resolutions which were 
destined to have far-reaching influence on the country in the 
years to come. It was at Nagpur that the Congress adopted the 
linguistic principle for the realignment of the provinces. Accord¬ 
ingly a provincial congress committee was formed and the Central 
Provinces were grouped under three committees—the Berar, the 
Hindi C. P. which later came to he called Mahnhosal provincial 
committee and the Marathi C. P. which became later the Nagpur 
provincial committee. This resulted in diffusing the political 
activity which was till now centred in Nagpur only, in the whole 
of the Central Provinces. The two new centres viz., Jabalpur and 
Amravatl became the radiating nuclei from where the movement 
spread out into the districts. Soon after the session Mahatma 
Gandhi toured the province explaining to the people the decisions 
taken by the congress. People were quick to respond. The 
District Coimci's insisted on hoisting the national flag on their 
buildings defying Government orders. In Berar, the national 
movement had taken firm roots long before it spread to other 
parts of the province. It now progressed under the leadership of 
B, G. Khaparde, Dr. Munje, M. S. Aney and Veer Wamanrao 
Joshi. There was, however, a divergence of opinion in regard to 
the non-co-operation movement in Berar. Veer Wamanrao Joshi 
and his followers, however, whole-heartedly supported it. In 1921 
Lord Reading succeeded Chelmsford as viceroy. In the same 
year the Prince of Wales decided to visit India. His arrival was 
greeted with hartal and protest meetings in the Central Provinces 
as elsewhere in India. The year 1922 dawned and Gandhiji was 
ready with the programme of mass civil disobedience, whose cause 
he had fervently propagated after the Ahmedabad session of 
1921. But Gandhiji had to suspend the movement which was to 


among the few who pleaded for the acceptance of the reforms. 
But theirs was a lone voice. Everywhere strong opposition was 
seen to the acceptance of Reforms. District conferences were 
held in the first half of 1920 and the message for struggle 
travelled from district to district. At this time India suffered 
a tragic loss in the death of Lokamanya Tilak. Meetings were 
held in every part of the country and a countrywide hartal was 
observed. However, the appointed task had to be performed 
and in the special session of the Congress held in Calcutta in 
September 1920, the Congress outlined the programme of non- 
co-operation and adoption of Svadesi. Opposition to the resolu¬ 
tion of the Congress from the Central Provinces came from 
Khaparde who pointed out that the resolution sought to divert 
the energies of the Congress towards attaining sonl-force and 
moral excellence, thus losing sight of immediate political objects. 
Opposition also came from members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. In this atmosphere the Congress session was held at 
Nagpur. The session unanimously adopted the resolution on non- 
co-operation and established finally the unquestioned leadership 
of Gandhiji in the freedom struggle. The session was eventful as 
it displayed a rosy picture of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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Start at Brirdoli due to the tragic happenings at Cauri Cura where 
a few constables were killed by a mob. This led to the arrest of 
Gandhi on lOth March 1922. In the meanwhile the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council decorously debated various topics 
under the indulgent eye of bureaucracy. Though none of the 
resolutions sponsored by the people’s representatives could get 
through, they at least served the purpose of voicing public grie¬ 
vances. With political agitation outside being ruthlessly suppress¬ 
ed the legislatures now provided as the possible alternatives of 
action. Some even thought of using them in obstructing the 
machinery of government. This mood was reflected in the think¬ 
ing of Dr. Munje. In Bcrar too the enthusiasm for the programme 
of civil di.sobedience was waning. In fact Berar had not at any 
time, wholly accepted the programme of non-co-operation and 
this was the reason as to why the leadership in Berlii* during the 
days of non-co-operation had passed into the hands of Veer 
Wamanrao Joshi. It was therefore natural that the views of the 
Bcnir Congress Committee also were now veering round to 
Dr. Munje’s. This mood was reflected in other parts of the 
country as well and with the beginning of 192.2 an ahle and power¬ 
ful group led by C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru set about 
forming the Svarajist Party to carry the fight into the legislaitures. 
By this time the reforms had been in operation for well over two 
years. But a luunher of events besides the use of Viceroy’s special 
powers had lifted the veil of pretext and make-believe about the 
reforms. A further tightening of control by the bureaucracy seem¬ 
ed imminent. The memorandum presented by the C. P. and 
Berar association of the Services to the Lee Commission was an 
example of unabashed piece of effrontery in cursing the reforms, 
the Indian Press and politician.s and in a minor key the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the India Office. In spite of these wranglings 
the All India Congress Committee which met at Bombay on 
25th May 1923 decided to contest the forthcoming general elec¬ 
tions. However at this time staunch protagonists of non-co- 
operaition were active in the Central Provinces especially at 
Nagpur and they made an issue of the hoistine of the national 
flag on Municipalities and District Councils. Volunteers poured 
from every district. SMydgraha and defiance of the Government 
ban prohibiting the hoisting of the national flag became a daily, 
deliberate ritual. There was no frivolity or bravado about it. 
The affair now no longer remained a provincial one but assumed 
country-wide importance. The 18th June 1923 was observed as a 
flag-day in Nagpur. Volunteers from distant parts of the country 
joined in the procession taken out on that occasion. Such a 
determined movement could not he ignored by the legislative 
council which passed a resolution demanding the repeal of the 
order of the Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur which the Satya- 
grahls were defying. The Delhi session of the Congress held on 
18th September 1923 recorded the success of the Nagpur 
struggle. 

Meanwhile the life of the first legislature formed under the 
reforms came to an end with the monsoon sitting of 1923. The 
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new elections were he’d in 1923 and the Svarajists secured a clear 
majority in the Central Provinces. In the Central Assembly they 
formed a compact group of 45 in a house of 140. Among them 
were Abhyankar, Gour and Misra from the Central Provinces. 
The Svarajists under the leadership of Dr. Munjc refused to 
accept office in the Central Provinces and brought a vote of no- 
confidence against the Government which had ’oeen formed by 
the nomination of ministers by the Governor. The motion was 
passed. The jubilant Svarajists then succe.ssfully voted out the 
money-bills and blocked the working of the Government. Similar 
scenes were witnessed in the central legislature, and they brought 
out succinctly the opposition of the people’s representatives to any 
half-hearted measures on the part of the Government. 

In the Central Provinces the matters took a dramatic turn with 
the Budget being thrown out. The Governor in this situation 
certified the expenditure on reserved subjects and restored 
that on transferred subjects to the amount required foi 
meeting the committed expenditure. Thus there was a shortfall 
in the latter. Government used this as a stick to heat the Svara¬ 
jists with in the public eye and to malign the party. A circulai 
was issued by the Chief Secretary to all officers in the districts 
asking them to bring home to the electorate the effect of the des¬ 
tructive policy followed by the Swarajist party in the Legislative 
Council. Obviously the aim of the Government was to rally 
round itself the landholding and aristocratic classes to fight the 
nationalists. Amidst this constitutional crisis when the diarchic 
system of Government failed to work, communal riots flared up 
in many parts of the country including the Central Provinces. 
With the virtual extinction of the Khilafat movement and with 
the repudiation of the Caliph by Turkey, the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity in India, lost as if its very foundation. The British 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation. What they 
feared most as a danger to their rule was communal unity in 
India. It was a situation that irresistibly brought Gandhiji to 
action. On 18th September 1924 he started a 21 day fast in the 
house of Mohammad Ali at Delhi. This had a desired effect at 
least temporarily. Subsequently a conference of all party leaders 
at Delhi adopted a long resolution on communal toleration. On 
21st November 1924 another All-Parties conference was held in 
Bombay which appointed a committee to report on Svanlj includ¬ 
ing a communal settlement. The committee met on 1st March 
1925, but adjourned sine die without coming to any conclusion. 
This'was perhaps expected as a result of the challenging, commu¬ 
nal situation that had developed over a period of time. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the Muslim league presided over by 
Jinnah represented the extremist elements in the Hindu and 
Muslim communities re.spectively. Jinnah considered Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity as essential before the question of Svardj coulcl ever be 
discussed. It was now that the term of the legislature elected in 
1923 was coming to an end. New elections were to take place in 
November 1926. This gave a splendid opportunity to extremist 
elements in the country to fan the fire of communalism. The 
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period before the elections and after, saw the orgy of communal 
terror let loose in various parts of the country. The degree of 
estrangement between the two communities can be gauged from 
the virulent anti-Hindu tirade coming from a moderate body 
like the Khilafat conference in May 1926. In the atmosphere of 
this mounting tension came the news of the murder of Swami 
Sraddhanand by one AbduL Rashid. The murder to some extent 
chastened the extremists in hoth the communities and attempts 
were made to bring them to a common basis of understanding. 
An appeal to this effect was issued by the Congress president 
Shrinivas Iyengar. The appeal did not achieve any suhstantial 
results. The announcement of the appointment of a statutory 
commission on reforms consisting wholly of Englishmen, how¬ 
ever, brought forth nationwide protests. This gave a promise of 
a renewed effort by all parties to work unitedly for the cause of 
the nation. 

When these events were taking place the Government of India 
was following a policy of repression. This was marked by the 
issue of the notorious Bengal Ordinance. But when total unity 
was necessary a schism was appearing in the rank of the Svarajists, 
especially in the Marathi districts of Central Provinces and 
Bombay. On 8th October 1925 Shri Tambe decided to accept 
the membership of the Executive Council of the Central Provinces 
and this was followed hy a resolution of the Executive Committee 
of the Berar Svaraja party which declared that the time had 
come to adopt a policy of responsive co-operation. It was in the 
meeting of the All-India Svarajist Executive held at Nagpur that 
the breach was complete. Motilal Nehru remarked that “ Maha- 
rastra was a diseased limb of the Svaraj party and he was quite 
prepared to amputate it. ” He took a hurricane tour of Berar, 
vehemently criticising the stand of the responsivists. The Con¬ 
gress session at Cawnpore in 1925 carried by a large majority the 
resolution proposing a course of action within the Legislature 
sponsored by Motilal Nehru. The responsivists of Berar declared 
their opposition to this resolution and when the Legislative 
Council of the Central Provinces met On 4th March 1926 they 
expressed it by remaining in the council when the entire Svara¬ 
jist opposition walked out. In the face of this stout opposition 
the Government suspended diarchy in the central provinces. 
The 1926 elections were now approaching. The Svarajists as also 
the responsivists started marshalling their forces for the ensuing 
elections. Another important group which fought the elections 
in Berar was the Non-Brahmin party which contested 7 out of 
seventeen Berar seats. The Svarajists lost considerably in the 
elections, the responsivists in Berar having succeeded in winning 
a number, of seats. Berar also returned Shri Aney to the Central 
Assembly. The next session of the Congress held at Gauhat] 
saw a stiffening of the Congress attitude towards the acceptance 
of office and set the tone of the policy of the Congress members 
in the legislatures for the next three years. These years, there¬ 
fore, saw the unusual spectacle of the stream of the national 
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movement being fed and strengthened by the incidents inside the 
legislature rather than the events in the wider public life. 

In the Central Provinces Legislative Council the Congress 
found itself in a minority with independent congress party 
members entering into coalition with responsivists, Non- 
Brahmins and independents. This coalition of 33 members thus 
formed the Nationalist parly. Though the budget was passed, 
in spite of stiff opposition, it was predicted that the Nationalists 
coalition would not survive long due to the loose bonds that held 
it together. It was in the midst of this situation that there 
occurred the appointment of an all-white Reforms Commission, 
as stated earlier, headed by Sir John Simon. This step dis¬ 
played a great ignorance r)f the Indian sentiment by the Gov¬ 
ernment. The result was a spontaneous denouncement of the 
Commission from all parts of the country. 

All parties joined hands in protesting against the Commis¬ 
sion, the Congress spearheading the cppo.sition. It was decided 
to boycott the Commission. The Congre.ss went a step ahead 
and in its Madras Session declared that the goal of the Indian 
people was complete National Independence. The Simon Com¬ 
mission landed at Bombay on 3rd February 1928. The day was 
observed all over the Country as a day of mourning. In the 
Central Provinces legislative council a motion expressing no 
confidence in the Commission vv'as carried by a majority. The 
positive response of India to the British Government was, how¬ 
ever, contained in the Nehru Report which was the result of the 
All-parties Conference held in Delhi and Bombay. The report 
laid down Dominion Status as the basis of the Constitution of 
India and recommended the abolition of separate electorates. 
Jinnah, who first supported the report, later became its staun¬ 
chest opponent after his trip to England in 1928. Rabid com- 
muna'ism was raising its ugly head again. In the momentous 
session of the Congress held at Lahore in 1929 with Jawaharlal 
Nehru as President, the entire political mood of the country 
seemed to have changed. Gandhiji declared that Svaraj would 
mean Complete Independence. This w'as the call for the 
struggle to come. The promise of the Government given a few 
days before the Session to call a Round Table Conference of the 
leaders of all political parties after the Simon Commission had 
submitted its report came very late indeed The tremendous 
effect of this cal! for the struggle which was to he launched 
against the Government in the form of civil disobedience could 
he visualised when in far away villages of the Central Provinces, 
not to speak of the more accessible parts of Province, groups of 
men, women and children gathered in an open place in the early 
hours of the morning, hoisted the tri-colour flag, sang the 
national song and listened to the message of independence. 
From now on events began to move rapidly towards the pre¬ 
destined struggle. In obedience to the resolution of the I^ahore 
Congress, members of Central Assembly and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures resigned their seats. The spread of the movement in the 
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Central Provinces and Bcrar was preceded by a great awakening. 
It gave a fillip to the youth movement. Youths and students 
Conference and Berar Hanuman Vyayam Mandal played a 
constructive role in the freedom movement. The salt law was 
broken in Berar at Dahihiindai as in all parts of the province and 
a War Council was formed in Berar with Wamanrao Joshi as 
President and Brijlal Biyani as Secretary. Batches of Satyd- 
grahls defied the salt law and a decision was taken to defy the 
forest law and sedition law as well. The Government became 
a'armed at this turn of events and decided to swoop down upon 
the leaders. Abhyankar and Wamanrao Joshi were arrested. 
With these leaders behind the bars it fell to Bapuji Aney to 
inaugurate tbe forest Satydgmha on 10th July 1930. With a 
party of volunteers he cut grass from the reserved forests at 
Pusad near Yavatiniil and was arrested. At the same time other 
leaders of. Berar viz., Brijlal Biyani, Gole, Patwardhan and 
Soman were arrested. The Satydgraha now spread in all parts 
of the State. The Adivasis too participated in thousands in the 
Satydgraha. The Government used all the repressive measures 
at its command to put down the popular upsurge. It also issued 
the Press Ordinance demanding securities from a number of 
nationalist papers. 

Till now Government had refrained from arresting Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was now arrested at Dandl. This was followed by 
the arrests of Abbas Tyabji and Sarojini Naidu. Repression also 
continued unabated. Picketing was made an offence and all 
Congress Committees were declared unlawful. The Simon 
Report had been published. All eyes were now turned towards 
the Round Table Conference. The Central Provinces had only 
one representative on it viz., S. B. Tambe. The Round Table 
Conference met on 12th November 1930, but in the absence of 
the Congress, the voice of India was nowhere to be heard. The 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference were affected by 
sectarianism. The Labour Government also lost interest in the 
Round Table Conference, facing as it was an insecure position in 
the home politics. Ramsey Macdonald, the P.M., therefore, 
hurriedly concluded the Round Table Conference on 19th Janu¬ 
ary 1931, promising that steps would be taken to enlist the co¬ 
operation of those sections of public opinion which had held 
aloof from the conference. This meant that the door was kept 
open for negotiations with the Congress. The statement of the 
Prime Minister was followed by the unconditional release of 
Gandhiji and other political leaders. Gandhi ji agreed to hold 
talks with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, of which the famous 
Gandhi-Irwin or the Delhi Pact was the result. The main out¬ 
come of the Pact was the participation of the Congress in the 
next Round Table Conference. Gandhiji reluctantly attended 
the Round Table Conference in London. Because of the high 
ideals and self-effacing patriotism of Gandhiji and the cynical 
self-interests of many others from India, the conference was 
doomed to fail. The constitution it evolved was a sheer 
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mockery, Gandhiji returned to India more frustrated than dis¬ 
appointed. Government had resolved to carry out a policy of 
suppression. Instructions were issued to the provincial, Govern¬ 
ment,« to supply evidence to prove that the Congress was not 
abiding by the terms of the pact. The Governor of Central 
Provinces, Sir Butler, .accused the Congress of fomenting a war 
mentality. The alleged attitude of the Congress was taken as a 
preteXit for repressive measures. The situation was further 
aggravated by the had harvest in Nagpur and Berar. There 
was great discontent among the agriculturists. In spite of the 
attitude of the Government, the Congress decided to extend its 
hand of co-operation. If it was refused it was resolved to call 
upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The Government 
took this as a threat. There was a wave of arrests and among the 
leaders arrested from Berar were Wamanrao Joshi and Brijlal 
Biyani. The Congress reacted sharply and established war 
councils in place of District Congress Committees. However, 
the protest mee'ings held by people all over were dispersed by 
severe lathi charges. A notable factor in the popular and 
spontaneous upsurge that had taken place in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces was the increasing number of women volunteers participat¬ 
ing in the Satydgraha, which continued unabated. 

The newspapers were doing the great work of taking the 
message of the movement to the masses. The Government 
promptly suspended such newspapers. Among them was the 
Loknuit of Yavatmfi]. The gagging of the newspapers led to the 
ingenious method of spreading the message of the movement 
through Congress bulletins. In th's situation the Congress 
decided to hold its Session at De'hi which the Government 
forestalled by arresting Pandit Malaviya, the President elect, 
and subsequently all those who had assembled. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a joint conference of Mahakosal, Nagpur and Berar 
Congress at Nagpim on 29th May 1932. The same story of the 
arrest of the President-elect and other de’egates as in Delhi was 
repeated here also. The movement received an accession of 
strength when the working classes decided to join it. The 
Government, however, was not satisfied with the mere arrest of 
political leaders. It meted out harsh treatment to them in jails. 
The Central Provinces Legislative Council debated an adjourn¬ 
ment motion on this issue also. It was at this time that the 
communal award was made public by. the British Prime 
Minister. It attempted to cut off the Harijan Community from 
its Hindu fold. On this, Mahatma Gandhi launched on 20th 
September 1932 his historic fast unto death. The leaders, how¬ 
ever, made frantic efforts for a compromise. This resulted in 
the Pune Pact according to which separate electorates for the 
Harijans were done away with and the life of Gandhiji was. 
saved. The fast stirred the nadon into a social awakening and 
the emphasis at least for the time being shifted from political 
struggle and civil disobedience to social reform. During this 
period of civil disobedience, the central and the provincial 
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councils had become mere tools in the hands of the bureaucracy. 
Certain measures such as the Ottawa agreement. Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill of 1932 etc., passed by the central legislature 
were harmful to the future of the country. When in this situa¬ 
tion the Congress decided to hold its session in Calcutta, the 
f)o!itical leaders began actively to think of new paths. The 
leaders who assembled at Calcutta including M. S. Aney were 
arrested. In the wake of these arrests came the White Paper 
containing the proposal for constitutional reforms. The White 
Paper eontained obnoxious proposals such as safeguards, and 
reservations ; they were roundly condemned by the Congress. 
Gandhiji was now released from prison. He clecided to call off 
the civil disoltedience movement w'hich was now a spent force. 
He now shifted his headtpiarters from Sabarmatl to Sevagram 
in Wardhii and resolved to launch the constructive movement 
of Harijan uplift. From Sev.agram he commenced his ten 
months long Harijan tour and went to Nagpur in November 
1933 and thence to Ber.ar on 16th November and toured the 
whole of the Central Provinces. In the meanwhile the leaders 
of the Congress were working out a p'an for a positive course of 
action. The All India Congress Committee, which met at 
Patna, decided to suspend the civil disobedience movement and 
adopted a resolution favouring re-entry into the Councils by 
fighting the approaching elections with an animated vigour. In 
the elections to the Central Asscmihly the Congress nominees 
swept off the polls everywhere. From Berar M. S. Aney was 
elected on the Nationalist Party ticket. At this time the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces lost one of its brave freedom fighters in the death 
of M, V. Abhyankar, in January 19.35. The Government was 
now preparing the ground for the inauguration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act passed in July 19.35. Elections under the new 
Act were to take place in 19.36. Though the act was regarded 
as unsatisfactory and. therefore, condemned by every shade of 
public opinion the Congress <1ccidcd to fight elections. The 
election w'as a phenomenal success for the Congress. It captured 
72 out of 112 seats in Central Provinces. Under the directive of 
the All India Congress an assurance was asked for from the 
Governor of the province by the leader of the party that the 
Council of Ministers wmuld be consulted by the Governor, and 
the latter would not use his discretionary powers. The Governor 
refused to give such an a.ssiirance. In such an eventuality the 
Congress decided not to accept office. This led to an unconstitu¬ 
tional action by the Governor in setting up a Council of minis¬ 
ters consisting of Dr. Raghavendra Rao and others who had no 
following. On 1st April 1937, the ministry took office. To save 
the ignominy of defeat for this puppet cabinet, the Governor 
did not summon the meeting of the As.sembly. The elected 
members on the other hand met at Nagpur and elected a 
Speaker and a Deputy Speaker and condemned the previous 
ministry. This provoked an unprecedented constitutional crisis. 
Ultimately the Government of India gave in and declared that 
the Governor would at all times be concerned to carry his 
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ministers with him. On this background the puppet ministry 
resigned and the (.iongrcss which had accepted rtic clarification 
by tlie Government formed its first ministry on 14th July 1937 
headed by Dr. Khare. The ministry carried out many useful 
reforms in social, educational and economic fields. It had, how¬ 
ever, to face an immediate crisis regarding the question of 
responsibility of the ministers. Dr. Khare argued that the 
ministers could be responsible to the local members alone 
whereas the Congress insisted that the ministers were responsible 
to the Central Parliamentary Board of the 'party. Dr. Khare 
resigned on this issue and a new ministry was formed with 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Chief Minister. The 
assumption of power by the representatives of the people changed 
the entire tone of public administration. In the midst of the 
working of the popular ministries the Congress held its succes¬ 
sive sessions in Haripiira, (1938)i, and Tripuri (19,39) in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. Events followed in quick succession after Tri¬ 
puri. Soon after the second world war began. 

The Congress whole heartedly supported the cause of the allies 
in their fight against Nazi Germany. It, however, reiterated its 
stand that the issue of war and peace for India must be dccidetl 
by the Indian ix'ople. When the Congress Working Committee 
met at Wardha on 8th September 1939, it demanded the right 
of .self-determination for the Indian people by framing their own 
constitution through a constituent assemlily. The Government 
derided tliis outlook of the Congress and called it as ill-timed and 
calculated to cause embarrassment to England in its life and 
death struggle. The Viceroy invited the leaders of various 
political, jiarties including the Congress for interviews, He 
spoke of the progressive attainment of Dominion Status. There 
was, however, an ominous note in his statement which said that 
■' the representatives of the minorities have urged most strongly 
on me the necessity of a clear assurance that full weight would 
he given to their views and interests in any modification that 
may he contemplajtcd ”. This could at best he described as an 
attempt by the Gtjvermnent to drive a wedge between the Con¬ 
gress which represeniTed the national, feeling and the minorities, 
especially the Muslims who were showing restive signs under the 
leadership of Jinnah. The statement also displayed complete 
lack of vision and statesmanship on the part of the Government 
of India. The Congress coiild not accept such a situation and 
dircctctl the Congress ministries to resign. Jinnah was playing 
a waiting game. He refused to attend the Wardha meeting. 
The Congress ministries resigned. The League Working Com¬ 
mittee congratulated the Government for repudiating the claim 
of the Congress to represent India and extended its whole¬ 
hearted co-operation in the prosecution of War. Again infructu- 
ous interviews with political leaders by the Viceroy including 
Gandhiji and Jinnah followed. However, no common ground 
for co-operation was discerned. This, however, brought the 
Muslim League closer to the Government. The Victory wooed 
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the League which responded with protestations of injured inno¬ 
cence. ihe solicitude and eagerness on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to placate the Muslim sentiment was a counterpoise to the 
Congress, lieiore the ministry in the Central Provinces resign¬ 
ed, a debate on the resolution ot war took place in which the 
Chief Minister compared the partisan attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment with Nazi technujues. Ihe Muslim League true to its 
form, repeated its familiar allegations against the Congress. 
With the resignation of the ministry, the parliamentary form of 
Government came to 'an end in the province. Jinnah, loathe to 
lose any opportunity to belittle the Congress, gave a call to the 
Muslims to observe 22nd December 1939 as a Day of Deliverance 
from the Congress rule. He did not want the Congress even to 
quit oltice in a blaze of approbation. The resignations by the 
ministries foreshadowed a storm ahead and the Working Com¬ 
mittee which met at Wardha from 18th to 22nd December gave 
a call to the nation to prepare itself for the achievement of com¬ 
plete independence. It was at this critical time that Jinnah j^ut 
torward his two-nation theory and demanded a separate State for 
the Muslims. Meanwhile, the war situation was worsening for 
the Allies. The Congress again renewed its offer of wholehearted 
co-operation in the war efforts if only Britain would declare the 
grant of complete independence to India as its object and as an 
immediate step, consent to the formation of National Govern¬ 
ment at the centre. The Viceroy came out with what later 
became known as the August offer which meant nothing more 
than the enlargement of the Executive Council so as to include 
a few more Indians. The August offer was unequivocally reject¬ 
ed by the Congress. In this situation Sdlyagraha became inevi¬ 
table. However, the mode of Sdlyagraha was to be such as 
would not embarrass the Government. In other words the 
Sdlyagraha was to be individual and not collective. The indivi¬ 
dual Satydgraha gradually gained momentum. From the Cen¬ 
tral Province the arrested leaders included Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
D. P. MLshra, Gokhale, Govinda Das, Brijlal Biyani and C. J. 
Bharucka. The stand of the Muslim league was not only not 
sympathetic but adamant and obstructive. In its meet at 
Madras in 1941 it reaffirmed in the strongest possible terms the 
demand for Pakistan. Not content with this Jinnah tried to 
disrupt Hindu society by suggesting the creation of Dravidistan. 
The British Government was still following its policy of placat¬ 
ing the Muslims. This was amply revealed by the manner in 
which one of the Muslim League leaders, Siddique Ali Khan, of 
the Central Provinces charged under the Defence of India Act 
for instigating riots in Amravati was released at the instance of 
the Government of India. The war situation in the meanwhile 
grew worse with the entry of Japan. With the dire peril of 
war on the very door of the country the Government released 
all the political prisoners. The hombing on the eastern coast 
created panic among the masses and there was a stream of re¬ 
fugees from Malaya and Burma into India. The Congress 
Working Committee met at Biirdoh on 22nd December l941. 
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but did not evolve a clear-cut line of action. In the midst of 
this came the Cripps offer in March 1942. The offer was vague 
in Its contents and unsound in principle. It was rejected by the 
Congress as a post-dated cheque on a tottering bank. Jinnah 
also rejected the offer. The whole episode brought in its train 
frustration and an enervating feeling of despair. It convinced 
the leaders of the country that the interest of the country lay in 
the immediate and orderly withdrawal of the British from 
India. From this conviction was born the slogan Quit India 
which was soon to plunge the country into a great movement. 
The Congress Working Committee which met at Wardha on 
14th July reiterated this stand and resolved in case of its non- 
acceptance to use all nonviolent means for the vindication of the 
political rights and liberty of the people of the country. Antici¬ 
pating Satydgraha, the Government of the Central Provinces 
issued directives to all the Deputy Commissioners to mobilise 
resources to deal with the situation arising out of such an emer¬ 
gency. The Congress Working Committee was to meet in 
Bombay in August. The leaders ffom the Central Provinces 
left their headquarters for Bombay after exhorting people to 
carry on the .struggle. The Quit India call came on the night 
of 8th August. Alil the top ranking leaders were arrested in the 
early hours of the morning. The masses were stunned at the 
news of the arrest of the leaders. An added provocation was 
the force of repression ii.sed by the Government to crush the 
movement. The leaders of Central Provinces decided to return 
to their own provinces, but were arrested at Malkapur. The 
mass movement spread to the Central Provinces as in all other 
parts of the country. It took a violent turn as a result of indis¬ 
criminate police firing. The district of Yavatmal had its own 
share in this great national uprising. The effect of the policy 
of repression followed by the Government was to drive the extre¬ 
mist leaders underground. The dawn of 1943 saw no abating of 
the nationwide unrest. In the meanwhile the tide of war was 
changing in favour of the Allies. But the leaders languished in 
jail. Months passed by. The place of Lord Linlithgow was 
taken by Lord Wavell in June 1945. The years dragged on. 
The war came to a close and the allies emerged victorious in 
both the Western and Eastern theatres of war. The days of 
frustration seemed to have ended. Efforts were afoot to solve 
the Indian tangle. In the midst of an expectant atmosphere 
Lord Wavell presented the famous Wavell plan in June 1945. 
The leaders of the Congress were released to facilitate their parti¬ 
cipation in the negotiations with the Viceroy. The plan envi¬ 
saged representation to the main parties in the Viceroy’s Coun¬ 
cil. Jinnah, however, proved to be the main stumbling block 
because even with the grant of parity to the Muslims in the 
Council with the Hindus he could not deny majority to the 
Congress backed by Hindus and other minority communities. 
A deadlock was thus created. The Viceroy declared that the 
elections to the Central and Provincial Councils would take 
place soon. This was followed by the announcement of a 
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Parliamentary delegation to visit India in order to establish personal 
contacts between Intlia and the British Parliament. The dele¬ 
gation subsequently visited India. Meanwhile in ^ihe elections 
Congress won a resounding victory. In the Central Provinces 
it captured 94 out ot 112 seats. It also gave a lie to the separa¬ 
tist propaganda of the Muslim League by claiming a majority 
in the N. W. F. P. and Assam claimed by the Muslims. In the 
Central Provinces Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla formed the 
ministry on 27th April 1946. On assumption of oflicc it released 
all political prisoners. However, conditions in the province 
whose resources had all been drained by the 6 years of war were 
not very happy. In the midst of this came the Cabinet Mission 
composed of Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
H. V, Alexander for crucial talks with Indian leaders. There 
was goodwill on hoth the sides. What emerged from the talks 
was a general agreement regarding the .setting up of a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to draft a constitution of India and the forma¬ 
tion of an interim Government having the support of the major 
political parties. But the Muslim League again proved a stumb¬ 
ling b’oek, with Jinnah claiming the right of the League to 
nominate Muslim candidates on the interim cabinet. The 
interim cabinet therefore could not come into being immediately 
and the League gave a cal! for direct action which was aimed 
at securing Pakistan by indaming communal passions against 
the Hindus. The country witnessed an orgy of communal riots 
leading to senseless mas.sacre of innocents. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces isolated cases of disturbances occurred. In the mean¬ 
while Lord Wavell invited 12 leaders of his choice to form his 
cabinet including Nehru, Patel, Rajeiulra Prasad and Raja- 
gopalchari. This was a spectae'e galling to Jinnah who now 
sent the names of li\e of his nominees for inclusion in the 
Cabinet declaring that it was with the ostensible purpose of 
getting a “foothold to fight for our cherished goal of Pakistan. " 
The entry of the League which had not withdrawn ks' call for 
direct action was not to the liking of the Congress. The 
League joined the Cabinet now. but it refused to join the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly w'hich crea'ed a very anomalous position. 
The intention of the Briti.sh Government to divide the country 
became clear. It w’as now that I,ord Mountbatten was appoint¬ 
ed to succeed Lord Wavell. At the same time the Laboiu 
Government declared its intention to transfer power into res¬ 
ponsible Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948. Tbf 
arrival of the new viceroy was greeted by a frenzy of communa 
riots in Punjab, N. W. F. P, and Assam sparked off by th< 
League mainly to di.scredit the Congress Governments there 
The game of the League now became apparent and the natioti 
alisr leaders were forced to realise that freedom f<ir the coimitr^ 
could be gained only by partitioning the country, Jawaharla 
Nehru declared that if Muslim League wanted Pakistan, the^ 
could have it. Northern India now witnessed an atmosphen 
of tense anxiety in the following period. Lord Monntbattei 
left for England for consultation on 18th May 1947 and on hi 
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return called a conference on 2nd June to which he invited 
J. Nehru, S. Patel, A. Kripalani, Jinnah, L. A. Khan, Abdur 
Rah Nishtar and Sardar Baldev Singh, A plan to partition 
India into two States viz., India and Pakistan was announced 
the next day. The actual transfer of power took place on the 
midnight of 14th-15th August amidst wild scenes of jubilations. 
Similar scenes occurred in the Central Provinces where Mangal- 
das Pakwasa uxjk oath as free India’s first Governor of the 
Province of which the district of Yavatmal formed an integral 
part. From 1947 to 1956 the district of Yavatmi^j alongwith 
the other districts of Vidarbha region continued to form part of 
the Central Provinces. With the reorganization of States, in 
1956 Yavatmal along with the other districts of Vidarbha was 
transferred to the bilingual State of Bombay which came into 
existence in that year. In 1960 with the formation of the State 
of Mahara.stra it formed part of the newly created State. 
Among freedom fighters of the State whose part in the freedom 
struggle has already been enumerated, the name of Shri V. P. 
Naik, the Chief Minister of Mahanlstra, and one time minister 
in C. P. ministry, who hails from the Pusad town of Yavatmal 
district stands in the forefront. He took the mantle of Chief 
ministership in 1964 on the death of Shri M. S. Kannamwar and 
the way the socio-economic problems of the State are being 
handled under his guidance speak volumes of his ability, judge¬ 
ment and a.stuteness. The dedicated life of the Chief Minister 
is an eloquent tribute to the democratic tradition of India. 
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CHAPTER 3 —THE PEOPLE 

The Population of Yeotmal District, according to the Census 
of 1961 is 1,098,470 (males 557,010; females 541,460) and is dis¬ 
tributed over its five talukas as stated below: — 

TABLE No. 1 


Population According to Talukas, Yeotmal District, 1961'. 


Taluka 

(1) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(2) 

1 Area in 

3 

(5) 

Population 


Sq. 

Km. 

(3) 

Sq. Miles 

(4) 

I 

Persons 

(6) 

Males 

(7) 

Females 

(8) 

Darvha . . 

Total 

2,792-0 

1,078-0 

237 

255,132 

129,976 

125,156 

Taluka 




Rural 

2.749-6 

1,061-6 

215 

228,067 

115,960 

112,107 


Urban 

42-4 

16-4 

1,652 

27,065 

14,016 

13,049 

Yavatmal. . 

Total 

2,331-7 

908 0 

228 

207,366 

105,936 

101,430 

Taluka 





Rural 

2,343-3 

904-8 

179 

161,779 

81,891 

79,888 


Urban 

8-4 

3-2 

14.114 

45.587 

24,045 

21,542 

Pusad 

Total 

3,328-2 

1,285-0 

206 

265,033 

134,277 

130,756 

Taluka 

1 



Rural 

3,266-3 

1,261-1 

186 

234,384 

118,360 

116,024 


Urban 

61-9 

23-9 

1,283 

30,649 

15,917 

14,732 

KelapQr .. 

Total 

2,812-7 

1,086-0 

182 

197,270 

98,879 

98.391 

Taluka 







Rural 

2,797-5 

1,080-1 

167 

180,222 

89,982 

90.240 


Urban 

15-2 

5-9 

2,899 

17,048 

8,897 

8,151 

WapI 

Total 

2,232-6 

862-0 

201 

173,669 

87,942 

85,727 

T'aluka 


1 

i 


1 


Rural 

2,219-1 

856-8 

! 181 

155,493 

78,493 

77,010 


Urban 

13-5 

5-2 

3,495 

18,176 

9,459 

8.717 

District .. 

Total 

13,517-2 

5,219-0 

210 

1,098,470 

557,010 

541,460 


Rural 

13,375-8 

3,164-4 

186 

959,945 

484,676 

475,269 


Urban 

1 

I 14I'4 

1 

54-6 

2,538 

138,525 

72,334 

66,191 


•The account of Population, Languages, Beligion, Scheduled Castes anc 
Scheduled Tribes up to page 200 is based upon the analysis given in Yeotma 
District Census Handbook, 1961. 

•For 1971 Census statistics see Appendix III. 
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As the above table shows the total population of 1,098,470 
spread over the district area of 5,219.0 sq. miles (13,517.2 km.') 
works out at about 210 persons to a sq. mile. Of these, 959,945 
or 87.39 per cent are spread over the rural area of 5,164.4 sq. 
miles (13,375.8 km.-) and the remaining 138,528 or 12.61 per cent 
are spread over the urban area of 54.6 sq. miles (141.4 km.-). 

About the growth of population in the district up to 1901, 
old Gazetteer, Yeotmal district describes, “ A census of the 
District has been taken on four occasions, in 1867 (a provincial 
census), 1881, 1891 and 1901. The density of population in the 
live taluks in 1867 varied from 67 to 97 per square mile. It 
increased fairly steadily till 1891, when it varied Irom 98 to 147. 
During the next ten years the population of Darwha taluk 
increased a little, that of the other three taluks of the old Wun 
liistrict decreased slightly, and that of Pusad decreased serious¬ 
ly. In 1901 the tiensity of population in the four taluks varied 
from 96 to 14'8, but that oi Pusad was only 86. There were 
famines in 1896 and 1900, felt most keenly in Pusad, which 
were certainly the chief cause of this falling off. It appears 
probable that much of the decrease in Pusad took the form of 
emigration to the adjoining taluks of Darwha and Mangrul, 
Both the latter show an increase in 1901, Mangrul a large 
increase; and the number of people given as immigrants from 
neighbouring Bcrar Districts is in both unusually large. Upon 
the whole period 1867 to 1901 the density of population increased 
by 14 per square mile in Pusad, by 58 per .square tnile in 
Darwha, and by intermediate amounts in the other taluks. The 
population of the towns increased even when that of the whole 
taluks diminished. In 1867 none of the present towns had as 
much as 5,000 population. In 1881 Pusad had just over 5,000, 
and the others hail iietwecu 4,000 and 4,500. In 1891 Yeotmal 
took the lead with 6,464, and each of the others had about 5,000. 
fn 1901 Yeotmal had more than 10,000, Pu.sad nearly 7,000, 
Wun and Digras more than 6,000, and Darwha more than 5,000. 
Umarkhed was perhaps the chief town in this part of Bcrar 
before the assignment. In 1891 it had 6,414 inhabitants. By 
1901 there were only 4,570. While the population has increased, 
the average numlicr of persons per house has steadily decreased. 
In the old Wun District the number was 5yj in 1881, 5 in 1891, 
and 4)4 in 1901. In Basim District, of which Pusad taluk 
formed an important part, it was 6 in 1881, 5)4 in 1891, and 
5 in 1901. The birth-rate for the whole of Berar was given as 
41 per thousand for the decade 1881 to 1891, and 38 per 
thousand for the decade 1891 to 1901, Tlic death-rate was 35 in 
the former period and 43 in the latter. The figures for the parti¬ 
cular years show that the variation was largely due to the 
famines. The death-rate was considerably swelled by a large 
immigration of people in a very weak condition in the famines”.* 


Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A; 1908, pp. 42-43. 
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The population of the district and decade variaition rates since 
1901 are as follows: — 


Year 

(1) 

Population 

(2) 

Decade 

variation 

(3) 

Rate of 
variation 

(4) 

1901 . 

577,101 

, , 


1911 . 

724,410 

+ 147,309 

4 25-53 

1921 . 

748,959 

+ 24,549 

+ 3-39 

1931 . 

857,288 

4 108,329 

+ 14-46 

1941 . 

887,738 

+ 30,450 

+ 3-55 

1951 . 

931,982 

+ 44,244 

H 4-98 

1961 . 

1,098,470 

+ 166,488 

+ 17-86 


During the decade 1901-11 the population of the district 
increased hy 2.5.53 per cent. It was the highest percentage 
increase ever recorded in the district and was perhaps due to 
recovery from the effects of severe famines in the earlier decade 
when people had migrated to neighbouring areas in very large 
numbers. In the following decade the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19 took a heavy toll of life which is revealed by the small 
increase of 3..39 per cent in the population of the district. 
Recovery from influenza epidemic and fairly good agricultural 
seasons in the decade 1921—31 contributed to an increase of the 
population by 14.46 per cent. In the following decades 1931—41 
and 1941—51 the population increased hy 3.55 and 4.98 per cent 
which were comparatively very low rates. In the last decade it 
has increased by 17.86 per cent. 

The 1951—61 decade variation for the district and each of the 
talukas is as follows: — 


Percentage 

variation 

1951—61 


(!) ( 2 ) 

YAVATMAL DISTRICT . +17-86 

1. Darvha Taluka .. .. .. ' .. .. +20-77 

2. Yavatma] Taluka .. .. .. .. +16-85 

3. Pusad Taluka .. .. .. .. .. +19-61 

4. Kelapur Taluka .. .. .. .. .. +18-32 

5. Wani Taluka .. .. .. .. +12-07 
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There are wide differences in the decade rates of variation o 
the different talnkas. Darvha taluka has recorded the highes 
increase (20.8 per cent) while Wani taluka had the lowes 
increase (12.1 per cent) over 1951. Darvha, Pusad and Kejfipu 
talukas are above the district average and Yavatm:l'| and Wan 
talukas are below that average. 


The net percentage increase since 1901, 1921 and 1951 for the 
district and the State has been as follows; — 


1901—1961 
1921 — 1961 


Yavatma] 

District 


Maharastra 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


90-34 103-97 

46-67 89-71 


Urban 

Population. 


1951 — 1961 


17-86 


23-60 


The district growth rates have always been lower than the 
Maharastra averages. A distinct feature of variation in popula¬ 
tion of the district is that it has slowed down in the post 1921 
period. The rapid growth before 1921 was perhaps partly due 
to the opening up of forest areas and immigration into the dis¬ 
trict in order to rake up land previou.sly uncultivated. This has 
stopped in the post 1921 period. Malarious climate had perhaps 
kept population growth in check. Things have improved con¬ 
siderably in the 1951—61 decade because of the malaria eradica¬ 
tion and other public health campaigns. 

The number of towns, the rate of decade variation in urban 
population and the percentage of urban population to total 
population at each Census since 1901 for the district and the 
State are as follows: — 



Year 

Y 

avatinal Dis 

trict 


Mahara§tr 

a 


No. of 

Rate of 

Percentage 

No. of 

Rate of 

Percentage 



Towns 

variation 

of urban 

Towns 

variation 

of urban 




in urban 

population 


in urban 

population 




population 

to total 


population 

to total 





population 



population 


<0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

19(11 


5 


6-00 

219 


16-59 

1911 

, , 

6 

-l■23-94 

5-92 

232 

-f 0-99 

15-13 

1921 


6 

H-24-41 

7-12 

238 

■fl8-72 

18-50 

1931 


8 

■1-53-72 

9-57 

258 

-M5-54 

18-60 

1941 

, , 

8 

! 11-48 

10-30 

266 

4-27-11 

21-11 

1951 

, , 

8 

1 22-21 

11-99 

383 

+ 62-42 

28-75 

1961 


8 

■f 23-98 

12-61 

266 

1-21-32 

28-22 
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The district is much iess urbanised than others in the Mahil- chapter 3. 
rastra State. The proportion of urban population had slightly 
decreased in 1911 both for the district and the State. Since then 
it has steadily increased up to 1961. The proportion of urban opulaiion. 
population for Western Maharastra has slightly declined but in Population, 
the last decade it did not decline in the district. The number of 
towns in the district has not changed since 1931. 

The following table gives the urban population of the district 
at each census and its variation since 1901 besides the variation 
in population for each town in the district, 
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c 

:zi 

u 

03 

< 

H 



12,597 I 4^5,756 1 ^ 84-14 | 7,003 I 5,594 









12,225 -372 - 2-95 6,234 

14,672 +2,447 +2002 7,503 

5-20 13-47 18,176 +3,504 +23-88 9,459 
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Yavatmal is an important town. Its population has increased 
by 332.3 per cent over 1901 and 164.5 per cent over 1921. The 
population of Dirwha, Digras, Pusad and Warn towns taken 
together has also increased by 162.9 per cent since 1901. 


Rural 

Population. 


The distribution of population by size of villages for the 
district and the State in 1961 is as follows.— 


Size Class 

(1) 

YavatmS} District 

Mahara$tra 

PercentaRC 
of the 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
to total 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
(2) 

Percentage 

of 

population 
to total 
rural 

population 

(3) 

Percentage 
of the 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
to total 
number of 
inhabited 
villages 
(4) 

Percentage 

of 

population 
to total 
rural 

population 

(5) 

Less than 500 

5611 

24-37 

47-72 

15-02 

500-999 

28-54 

34-49 

28-55 

25-71 

1,000—1,999 

12-52 

27-52. 

16-62 

28-55 

2,000—4,999 

2-58 

11-11 

6-18 

22-40 

5,000 and over 

0-25 

2-51 

0-93 

8-32 

Villages with less 

than 1,000 population 

are 84.65 per cent of 


the total number of villages in the district and have 58.86 per 
cent of the rural population. Villages with more than 1,00C 
population are 15.35 per cent of the total number of villages anc 
account for 41.14 per cent of the rural population. 


The area, number of inhabited villages, total rural population, 
average population per inhabited village and the number of 
inhabited villages per 100 square miles of rural area in 1961 are 
shown below for the State, district and each taluka separately. 


State/Distriot/Taluka 

(I) 

Area In 
sq. miles 
(Rural) 

(2) 

No. of 
inhabited 
villt^s 

(3) 

Rural 

population 

(4) 

Average 

population 

per 

inhabited 

village 

(5) 

No. of 
inhabited 
villages 
per 

100 

sq. miles 
of rural 
area 
(6) 

MAHARASTRA 

yavatmAl 

DISTRICT. 

115,736-3 

35,851 

28,391,157 

792 

31 

5,164-4 

1,629 

959,945 

589 

32 

I. Darvhi Taluka .. 

1,061-6 

336 

228,067 

679 

32 

2. Yavatma] Taluka 

904-8 

317 

161,779 

510 

35 

3. Pusad Taluka 

1,261-1 1 

319 

234,384 

735 

25 

4s KeUpQrTaluka 

1,080-1 

336 

180,222 

536 

31 

5. Warn Taluka 

856-8 

321 

155,493 

484 

37 
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Average population per inhabited village in 1961 is 589 in the 
district against 792 in Maharastra. The average population per 
village within the district varies from 484 in Warn taluka to 735 
in Pusad taluka. The number of inhabited villages per 100 
square miles is 32 in the district and 31 in Maharastra. In the 
western talukas there are large villages away from each other 
while in the central and eastern talukas there are smaller villages 
situated close to each other. 

The following table shows the number of inhabited villages 
and their population for each class of village in Yeotmal district. 
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Kejapur Taluka. 336 180,222 | 89,982 j 90,240 66 3,470 3,433 130 21,532 21,566 

WapiTaluka . 321 155,493 | 78.483 77,010 74 3,684 3.637 140 24.057 23,789 
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The 1961 Census showed the proportions of population 
enumerated at places of birth and other places as shown below: — 


(I) 

Total 

population 

(2) 

In place 
of enume¬ 
ration 

(3) 

Else¬ 
where in 
the 

district 

(4) 

Outside 

the 

district 
but in 
Maha- 
ra?tra 

(5) 

Outside 

Maha- 

ra$tra 

(6) 

Persons 

1,098,470 

597,526 

358,938 

119,368 

20,413 

Males 

557,010 

353.324 

148,120 

44,714 

9,897 

Females 

541,460 

244,202 

210,818 

74,654 

10,516 

Percentage to total 
population— 

Persons 

10000 

54-51 

32-74 

10-89 

1-86 

Males 

100-00 

63-54 

26-64 

8-04 

1-78 

Females 

100-00 

1 45-21 

39-03 

13-82 

1-94 


54'51 per cent of the population was enumerated at place of 
birth. This percentage for males is 63.54 but for females it is 
only 45.21. The diflPerence is due to women married outside 
their places of birth. This movement of females on marriage 
appears to be mostly within the district. Even among persons 
bom in other districts and outside Maharas^ra, females have 
higher proportions. 

The sex ratios in the district population in 1961 by five-year 
age-gioups for total, rural and urban areas are as follows: — 







Sex Ratios 

(1) 



Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

All ages 


. 



972 

981 

915 

Q—4 





1,010 

1,011 

997 

5—9 





1,016 

1,019 

991 

10—14 





920 

925 

892 

15—19 





915 

953 

733 

20—24 





1,217 

1,258 

990 

25—29 





997 

1,007 

924 

30—34 





864 

863 

871 

35—39 





850 

849 

855 

40—44 





917 

920 

900 

45^49 





893 

898 

85! 

50-54 





893 

898 

861 

55—59 





809 

813 

778 

604- 


f « • • • • 

. . 


1,118 

1,121 

1,099 
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The rural-urban differcnrials of sex ratios are less in younger CHAPTERS, 
and older age-groups, though rural sex ratio is almost always ^he People, 
higher than urban sex ratio. These differences are more signi- population 
( leant in adult age-groups, among which the age-group 20—24 
has the highest ratio. The high sex ratio in the age-group 'grawn. 
20—24 may be due to the movement of young adult males in 
search of jobs or for higher education outside the district. The 
balance is nearly attained in older age-groups. The sudden drop 
in the sex ratio for age-group 55 —59 for total, rural and urban 
population may also be partly due to misreporting of ages of 
women of that group in the higher age-group. 

The distribution of languages by rural and urban areas of the Lanouaoes. 
district is as follows:— 


Language 

(0 

Percentage to total population 

Percentage of each 
language in 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(41 

Rural 

areas 

(5) 

Urban 

areas 

(6) 

1. Bafijarl 

9-40 

10-72 

0-30 

99-60 

0-40 

2. 

4’37 

4-89 

0-78 

97-74 

2-26 

3. Gujar&ti .. .. 

0-61 

0-25 

3-13 

35-60 

64-40 

4. Hindi 

2-82 

1-64 

10-95 

51-00 

49-00 

3. KolamI 

309 

3-54 

0-04 

99-84 

0-16 

6. Mar&tbi 

70-53 

71-60 

67-07 

88-72 

11-28 

7. Sindhi 

0-16 

O-OJ 

1-23 

3-14 

96-86 

8. Telugu 

3-06 

3-07 

2-97 

87-75 

12-25 

9. Urdu 

5-60 

3-98 

16-78 

62-19 

37-81 

10. Others 

0-36 

0-30 

0-75 

73-54 

26-46 

All languages 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

87-39 

12-61 


Marathi is the principal language and is the mother-tongue of 
nearly 70.5 per cent of the population. In rural areas Marathi 
speakers account for 71.6 per cent of the population. They 
make 63.1 per cent of the population in urban areas. Banjari 
has the second largest number of speakers. Its speakers account 
for 9.4 per cent of the total population of the district. It is 
spoken more in rural areas where its speakers are as much as 
10.7 per cent against only 0.3 per cent m urban areas. The pro¬ 
portions of Goijdl and KolamI speakers are higher in rural 
areas while the proportions of Gujarati, Hindi, Sindhi and 
Urdu speakers are higher in urban areas. Telugu speakers are 
fairly distributed over rural and urban areas. 
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The comparative position of the languages in 1901, 1951 and 
1961 is as follows: — 


Percentage to total population 


Language 




1901 

1951 

1961 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(I)' Banjarl 


7*72 

9-56 

9-40 

(2) Goriiji 

• • 

11-89 

5-46 

4-37 

(3) Gujarati 

.4 .4 . . * * > . 

0-23 

0-54 

0-61 

(4) Hindi 

. 4 . 4 4 4 4 * 4 • 

1-71 

2-88 

2-82 

(5) Kolami 

4 . . . . f;.j > . . 

.. 

3-39 

3-09 




70-53 

(6) Marathi 


.c 4 68-94 

69-35 

(7) Sindhi 



0-12 

0-16 





(8) Telugu 

■ 

. 

^ 4-93 

3-04 

3-06 

(9) Urdfl 

. . 

4-50 

5-09 

5-60 

(lOj Others 

. 

0-08 

0-57 

0-36 

All languages 

. 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The proportion of Marathi speakers has increased slightly. 
The proportion of Bahjarl speakers increased from 7.72 per cent 
in 1901 to 9.56 per cent in 1951, but declined slightly to 9.40 
per cent in 1961. GondT speakers showed a decrease in the last 
sixty years. Gujarati, HincH and Telugu speakers have more or 
less retained their respective proportions during the last decade. 
Proportion of Urdu speakers has increased during the last sixty 
years. The comparison with the 1901 proportions should, how¬ 
ever, be made cautiously because the 1901 language proportions 
are pertaining to the Yavatmal district i(then called Wun dis¬ 
trict) as it existed in 1901. The addition of Pusad in 1905 
obviously improved the proportions of all languages except 
Gondi. 


The following table gives the population by nine major 
languages for each taluka and town separately in Yeotmal 
district. 









Population by nine major languages for each Taluka and Town separately in Yeotmai. District in 1961. 
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1 Hindi 

1 

Females 

(13) 

1 

14,541 

1 7,410 
7,131 

3,240 

2,224 

1,016 

5,184 

2,055 

3,129 

Males 

(12) 

16,409 

I 8,373 
[ 8,036 

3,739 

2,555 

1,184 

5,629 

2,178 

3,451 

1 

•5* 

O 

Females 

(11) 

3,198 

1,180 

2,018 

757 

378 

379 

1,178 

215 

963 

1 

[ Males 

1 

(10) 

1 

1 

1 

3,536 

1.217 

2,319 

771 

1 

365 

406 

1.317 

206 

i 1,111 

■■B 

% 

C 

Females 

(9) 

24,371 

23,837 

534 

2,032 

1,881 

151 

3,006 

2,944 

62 

Males 

(8) 

23,651 

23.100 

551 

1 

2,066 

1 1,908 

158 

3,169 

3,086 

83 

Banjari 

1 

Females 

(7) 

50,187 

50,065 

122 

18,383 

18,373 

10 

2,057 

2,051 

6 

Males 

(6) 

53,131 

52,839 

292 

19,738 

19,678 

60 

2,417 

2,391 

26 

Total 

Females 

(5) 

541,460 

475,269 

66,191 

125,156 

112,107 

13,049 

101,430 

79,888 

21,542 

1 

Males 

(4) 

557,010 

484,676 

72,334 

129,976 

115,960 

14,016 

105,936 

81,891 

24,045 

! 

Persons 

(3) 

1.098,470 

959,945 

138,525 

255,132 

228.067 

27,065 

207,366 

161,779 

45,587 

1 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(2) 

1 

TOTAL 

RURAL 

URBAN 

Total 

Rural 

Urban .. 

Total 

Rural 

Urban .. 

District/Taluka 

(0 

DISTRICT 

Dirvfaa Taluka 

Yavatmal Taluka .. 
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15,818 14,257 571 596 162 85 2,616 2,322 
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Urban .. .. .. 6,738 6,190 
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■2' 

c 




6,738 6,190 










following table gives the population by religions for each tahika and town in Yeotmal district: 
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A-1197—13-B 
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'rht distribution ot' rt;ligions 
<li&rrict is as follows; — 


by rural and urban areas of the CHAPTERS. 

The People, 



Percentage to total population 

Percentage of each 
religion in 

(1) 

Tot.al 

(2) 

Rur-dl 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

Riirat 1 
.-\rea.s 

(5) 

Urban 

Areas 

(6) 

(1) Buddhists 

8-82 

9-61 

3*40 

95-14 

4-86 

(2) Christians 

0-il 

0-06 

0-43 

49-15 

50-85 

(3) Hindus 

84'19 

85-35 

76-19 

88-59 

11-41 

(4) Jains 

0-51 

0-33 

1-71 

57-49 

42-31 

(5) Muslims 

6-32 

4-61 

18-14 

63-80 

36-20 

(6) Others 

0-05 

0-04 

0-13 

59-57 

40-43 

.\ll Religions 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

87-39 

12-61 


84.2 per cent of the population reported their religion as 
Hindu. Buddhists account for 9.61 per cent in rural areas and 
3.40 per cent in urban areas. Muslims are only 4.61 per cent in 
rural areas but make as much as 18.14 per cent in urban areas. 
Christians are more numerous in urban areas. The Christians 
are the most urbanised group and the Buddhists the least 
urbanised. 


Relkuon. 


The comparative position of the religions in 1901 and 1961 
is as follows: — 


Religion 

(I) 

Percentage to total 
population 

1901 

( 2 ) 

1961 

(3) 

(1) Buddhists 


8-82 

(2) Christians 

0-04 

0-11 

(3) Hindus 

78-83 

84-19 

(4) Jains 

0-39 

0-51 

(5) Muslims . . 

4-71 

6-32 

(6) Others 

16-13* 

0-05 

All Religions 

100-00 

100-00 


*In 1901 out of 74,845 persons included in others, 74,750 reported tlieir reliuiuti a 
“ Animist ”. 
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Christians, Jains and Mus’ims have higher percentages ir 
1961 than in 1901, The 1901 percentages, however, applied t( 
the boundaries of the district as it existed then. Hindus had £ 
lower percentage in 1901 compared to 1961, probably becaust 
the tribtd people had been c’assitied as "Aniinists” and includec 
in the group of “Others” which made 16.03 per cent in 1901 
The combined percentage of Hindii.s and others in 1901 goi 
substantially reduced in 1961 due To the conversion of large 
numbers from the erstwhile Hindu Scheduled Castes Tc 
Buddhism. 


Sex ratio for each religion is as follows 


Buddhists .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,016 

Chrisrians . . , . .. . . . . 838 

Hindus . 971 

Jains .. .. .. .. .. .. 887 

Muslims . . . . .. . . 940 

All religions .. .. .. .. .. 972 


Acltially 16 castes are notified as scheduled castes in the di.s- 
trict of which only 10 were reported in the district in 1961. 
Table No. 6 gives the distribution of scheduled caste popula¬ 
tion bv rural and urban areas in Ycotmal district in 1961. 

TABLE No. 6 

Distribution of the Scheduled Ca-sie population bv Rural and 
Urban Areas of the District in 1961. 


Natne of Scheduled 
Caste 

(i) 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 

Percentage of each 
Scheduled Caste 
population in 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

of the 
district 

(4) 

Rural 

Areas 

(5) 

Urban 

Areas 

(6) 

♦All Scheduled Castes 

21,333 

21,190 

3-87 

81-27 

18-73 

(1) Bahna 

9 

6 

N 

100-00 


(2) Basor 

432^ 

437 

0'08 

44-65 

55-35 

(3) Bhaiigi 

697 

638 

012 

11-61 

88-39 

(4) Cambhar 

3,160 

3,029 

0-56 

82-37 

17-63 

(5) Dohor 

21 

44 

0-01 

43-08 

56-92 

(6) KaikadI 

76 

73 

001 

57-05 

42-95 

(7) Khatik 

610 

657 

012 

66-85 

33-15 

(8) MadgI 

2,364 

2,507 

0-44 

92-18 

7-82 

(9) Mahar 

6,539 

6,185 

116 

79-60 

20-40 

(10) Mangf 

7,424 

7,614 

1-37 

88-60 

11-40 


♦Inclusive of persons from the Scheduled Castes who have not reported their 
individual castei 


f Includes Mahg-Garu^i also. 

“N” denotes very negligible figure. 
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The remaining six Scliednied Castes lot which no one was 
returned in the district in 1961 are as follows: — 

(1) Balahi, (2) Doin, (3) Ganda, (4) Ghasi, (5) Katia and 
(6) Sansi, 

Out of the ten Scheduled Castes reported in the district, the 
largest number is of Mahgs who are concentrated in Pusad. 
Darvha and Yavatinal taiukas. The second largest group is of 
Mahals who come mostly from the taiukas of Dareha, Pusad, 
Kelapur and WanI, Cambhars formed the third group and are 
concentrated in Darvha, Pusad and Want taiukas while Madgis 
who are mostly from Ke|aprir and WaiiT taiukas are the fourth. 
Bhahgis and Kbatiks are fifth and sixth, respec’ively. The 
remaining Scheduled Castes together form about 0.1 per cent of 
the total population. Bhahgis are mostly concentrated in urban 
areas, which may be attributed to the scavenging and sweeping 
services with which they are traditionally associated. 


Tlie comparative position of the Scheduled Caste population 
in 1951 and 1961 within the district is as follows; — 



Percentage to total population in 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

! 

Areas 

Areas 

.\rcas 

(1) 

1 

(2) 

(3; 

(4) 

All Scheduled Castes— 




1951 .. . 

13-93 

14-26 

11-48 

1961. .. 

3-87 

3-60 

5-75 


The reduction of their proportion from 13.93 per cent in 1951 
to 3.87 per cent in 1961 is the result of a large number of per¬ 
sons from the Mahar caste returning their religion in the 1961 
Census as Buddhists. Because of the change of religion they 
are not enumerated as Scheduled Castes, as the Scheduled Castes 
can be from Hindu and Sikh religions only. But for the change 
or religion, the total population of the Schedule Castes would 
have made over 14 per cent of the district population in 1961. 

Thirty-two Scheduled Tribes have been declared as such only 
for three taiukas, viz., WanI, Kelapur and Yavatmaj. Out of them 
16 Scheduled Tribes were reported in the notilied area in the 
1961 Census. This section deals only with those tribes and that 
too limited to their population in the notified area. It should he 
noted that because of the area restrictions, there are no Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes in Pusad and Darvha taiukas. 
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The distribution of their population hv rural and urban areas 
is as shown in the following table; — 

TABIT: No. 7 

DtSTRiBVTrox OF SoHroi'i ED Trikes Population by Rurai, and 
Urban Areas in Yeotmal Dlstrict in 1961 


Name of the Scheduled 
Tribe. 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

Percentag 

.Schedule 

Popuka 

c (if each 
d Tribe 
ion in 

Males 

Poinalus 

Rural 

Areas 

LThan 

Areas 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

*A11 Scheduled Tribes 

77,315 

78,294 

14-17 

97-35 

2-65 

(1) .A.ndh 

2,174 

2,139 

0-39 

99-00 

1-00 

(2) Bhiiiijii 

7 

5 

X 


100-00 

(3) Bhattra 

1 

2 

X 

100-00 


(4) Bhil 

23 

26 

N 

89-80 

10-20 

(5) Binjhvai 


7 

i\ 

100-00 


pi) Birhul 

15 

7 

N 

100-00 


(7) Dhanvar 

26 

14 

N 

100-00 


(8) Good 

42,783 

43,020 

7-81 

96-82 

3-18 

t9) Halba 

331 

343 

0-06 

71-51 

28-49 

(.10) Kavar 

56 

45 

0-01 

100-00 


(ll)Kul 

26 

27 

X 

100-00 


(12) Kolam 

20,086 

20,927 

3-73 

99-70 

0-30 

(13) Korku 

2 


N 

100-00 


(14) Oraon 

1 


N 

100-00 


(15) Pardhan 

11,119 

11,161 

2-03 

95-43 

4-57 

(16) Pardlu 

665 

571 

Oil 

100-00 



The Hindus as divided between males and females are 4,69,225 
and 4,55,605 respectively. According to percentage they are 84.2. 
These are divided into various socially dilfc.rentiated groups better 
known as castes. In consonance with the changes in Government 
policy, the Census enumeration has ceased to take cognisance ol 
tliese groups since 1941. However, the castes have not ceased 
to exist and what was true 50 yeai's ago is materialiy true even 

♦Inclusive of persons from the Scheduled Tribes who liave not reported theii 
individual tribe. 

“N” denotes very negligible entry. 
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today and what the old Gazetteer of Ycoiraal district has 
recorded might be reproduced here as hclpfid to follow the 
position as it is today in regard to the various castes. The 
account of castes from the old Gazetteer which used 1901 Census 
ligures is given helow. 

The great cultivating caste of the Kunhls constitutes 22 per 
cent of the jiopnlation, though they are not as numerous in 
yavatmal as in other districts of Berar. Kunbt patels hold 765 
out of the total of 1,736 villages. The most numerous caste are 
the Gonds who number 47,000 persons or 8 per cent of the 
population. The Andhs (21,000), Kolains (16,0o0) and Pardhiins 
(13,000) arc also fauly numetjus. Gond patels hold 28 villages, 
Andhs 25 and Kolaras 11. These are all considered aboriginal 
tribes though the Andlis are now completely Hinduised. The 
Dhangars or Hatkars arc another fairly important caste, num¬ 
bering 22,000 persons and being patcDs of 138 villages. The 
Hatkars arc Dhangars or shepherds who adopted niilitary 
service and hence obtained a higher rank than the ordinary 
Dhangars. They came from the Pune country, wore beards like 
the Manithas and Rajputs, hut this practice is now extinct. 
(3rhei- important landholders are the Brahmans who have 301 
\'illages, the Muhammedans 103 and the Marathas 65 while the 
pateli rights of the remaining villages arc distributed among a 
number of castes. The Brahmans nearly all belong to the 
Desastha sub-caste whose home was the country around Puije, 
blit their marriages are now arranged locally. They are further 
divided into sects called Rgvedi or Yujurvciti according as they 
lollow the ritual of Rgveda or Yafurveda in their prayers. The 
Yajurvedls are further divided into K/inva and Mddhyandina 
sects of whom the former permit a man to marry his maternal 
uncle's daughter while the latter do not. Intermarriage is 
forbidden between all these three sects although they belong to 
the same Desastha sub-caste. 

Ihe Kuiibis number 1,22.00U persons or nearly a quarter of the 
population and arc the representative agricultural class to which 
the bulk of the patch and cultivators belong. The principal 
sub-castes are lilore, Ghatole and Dhanoje. The Tilorcs are 
generally considered the highest and they say that their ancestors 
came from Therol in Rajpntanii but the name may not impro¬ 
bably he derived from the cultivation of the id plant. The 
Ghamles are those who came from above the ghats towards 
Bashn and Buldhfina. The Dhanojes are probably Dhangars or 
shepherds who have become Kunhls. In Wun, the Dhimojes are 
said to rank as the highest suh-caste. There is also a sub-caste 
of Vahjarl Kunhls, being no doubt Banjaras who ha\e taken to 
cultivation and been receiv'ed into the caste. 

The services of the barlter and the washerman must be requi¬ 
sitioned at a betrothal among the KunbTs. The barber washes 
feet of the boy and tlie girl and places vermilion on the fore¬ 
heads of the guests. The washerman spreads a sheet on the 
ground on which the boy and the girl sit. At their weddings. 
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CHAPTERS, the Kimbis worship a pick-axe as the implement of cultivation. 

Th~p They tie one or two wheat cakes to it and the officiating Saviisd 

e eop e. shoulder ; it is then placed on the top of the 

ASTK. rnaniage shed and at the end of the five clays’ ceremonies, the 

Kuii is. intinbers of the two families eat the dried cakes with milk. At 

the wedding, the bride and the bridegroom are placed on two 
wooden seats and a curtain is hung between them ; the relatives 
then throw rice coloured with turmeric over them and the 
Brahman priests repeat the marriage auspicious verses. The cur¬ 
tain is removed and their foreheads are made to touch. Then 
they change their seats. After this some one of the bride’s party 
takes some thin cakes known as pdpad and breaks them over the 
heads of the bridegroom’s party, but the meaning of the custom 
is not known. At the end of the ceremony, the barber and the 
washerman take the bride and bridegroom on their own shoul¬ 
ders and dance to music in the marriage shed. The bride and 
the bridegroom throw guldl over each other and the guests also 
throw it over them. For this the harber and the washerman 
receive small presents. 

The Kunbis permit the remarriage of widows but the Desmukh 
families, who have now become Marathas, forbid it. Divorce is 
pe-rmitted but a divorced woman cannot marry again unless she 
ts permitted to do so in writing by her first husband. If a 
woman’s husband dies she returns to her father’s house and he 
arranges her second marriage which is known as choll-pdtal or 
giving her new clothes. For the marriage, the bridegroom pro¬ 
ceeds to the bride’s house and a seat is set with a cloth over it 
on which an areca nut is placed. The bridegroom takes a sword 
and places its point against the nut and then kicks the sword 
with his foot so as to knock the nut off the seat. This is in 
token of the displacement of the deceased husband. Next day 
as the couple go to the bridegroom’s house they bury the nut on 
the boundary of the village so as to lay his spirit. They leave 
early in the morning. When a widower or a widow marries a 
second time and is afterwards attacked by illness, it is ascribed 
to the ill-will of their former partner’s spirit. A metal image of 
the first wife or husband is made and worn in an amulet on the 
arm or around the neck. 

After the birth of a child the mother remains impure for 
twelve days. A midwife is called who always breaks her bangles 
and puts on new ones after she has assisted at a birth. If deli¬ 
very is prolonged, the woman is given hot water and sugar or 
camphor in a betel leaf. On the 12th day, the mother’s bangles 
are thrown aw^ay and new ones put on; if the child is a boy he is 
named on the 12th day and if a girl, on the 13rh. After a child 
is born, they burn some turmeric and jowar flour and hold it in 
the smoke to avert the evil eye. Babies are also branded on the 
stomach with a burning piece of turmeric, perhaps to keep off 
cold. For the first day or two, after birth, a child is 
given cow’s milk mixed with water or honey and little castor oil 
and after this it is suckled by its mother. If she is unable to do 
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this, a wet nurse is called in. The mother gets no regulaiv food 
for the first two days but only some sugar and spices. Until the 
child is six months old, its head and body are oiled every second 
or third day. The body is well hand-rubhed and bathed. The 
rubbing is intended to make the limbs supple and the oil to 
render the child less susceptible to cold. Ihe Kunbis are very 
kind to their children and never harsh or quick-tempered. They 
seldom refuse a child anything. 

if a woman is liarren and has no children, one of the local 
remedies practiseri by the Sitrodis or wandering soothsayers is 
that she should set tire to somebody’s house. So long as some 
small part of the house is burnt, it docs not matter if the fire be 
extinguished, but the woman should not give the alarm herself. 
It is not clear in what way this remedy is supposed to produce 
fertility. One explanation suggested is that when a house is set 
op fire, a miinber ol insects will be killed and on rebirth one of 
them may become a child in the womb of the woman who set 
fire to the house. Another method is that a barren woman cuts a 
piece of the breast cloth of a woman who has children and after 
burning incense on it, wears it as an amulet. At the Poln festival, 
the magicians make balls of black thread and throw them over a 
rope of mango leaves under which the bullocks pass. The balls 
are thus believed to acquire magical properties and a iiarreii 
woman will buy a jtiecc of the thread and wear it round her 
wfist as an amulet. If a woman’s first children have died and 
she wishes to preserve a later one, she sometimes weighs the 

child against .sugar or copper and distributes the amount in 

charity. Or she gives the child a bad-name like Daghird, a 

stone; Kactnd, sweepings; Ukandid, a dung hill. These cus¬ 

toms are not peculiar to this caste but are generally rcprcisenita- 
tive of the superstitious ideas of many other classes of rlu- popu¬ 
lation. 

The Kunbis bury or bum their dead, burial having perhap.s 
been adopted in imitation of the Muhammedans, unlcs.s it is a 
relic of the old Oravidian custom. The village has generally a 
field set apart for the disposal of the corpses, which is known as 
smosdn. Separate localities in it are sometimes assigned to the 
different castes and to Hindus and Muhammedans. The Hindus 
fill up the earth practically level with the ground after burial 
and erect no monument, so that after a few years another corpse- 
can be buried in the same place. The Muhammedans raise the 
gra\e above the ground and sometimes erect monuments of 
carved stone Init in ten or fifteen years, the traces of most of 
their graves even vanish. But for this, the smasmi would in 
course of time get full and would have to be. extended. When a 
Kunbi dies the body is washed in warm water and placed on a 
bier made of bambooes with a net work of San-hemp. Ordinary 
rope must not be used. ' The mourners then take it to the o^ravc, 
scattering almonds, sandal-wood, dates, hctel-leaf and ^smali 
coins as they go. Halfway to the grave the corpse is set down 
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CHAPTER 3. and the bearers change their positions, those behind going in 
ThiTpeople. i'^nt. Here, a little wheat and pulse w'hich have been tied in 
Castis. ilie cloth covering the corpse are left on the way. The grave is 

Kunbis. dug three or four feet deep and the corpse is buried naked on its 

back, with the head to the south. On the way to the grave the 
corpse is cov'ered with a new unw’ashed cloth and when the grtive 
is Idled in, it is cov'crcd over with stones and thorns to keep off 
jackals and hyenas and the cloth is placed on the top. When a 
man dies, the principal mourner i.c., the eldest son or next 
younger brother or the nephew of the deceased, has the whole of 
ids face and head shaved and the hair is tied up in a corner of 
the grave cloth. If there are no male relations, the widow takes 
their place and a small lock of her hair is cut off and tied up in 
the cloth. The chief mourner who is designated in this manner 
is considered to be the heir of the deceased, but it is not clear 
what the ceremony of tying up the hair in the cloth signifies. 
When the corpse is being carried off for burial, the widow breaks 
lier nuthgalstilra and wipes off the kithkit or the vermilion from 
her forehead. The nutiigalsulm consists of a string of black glass 
beads with a piece of gold and is ai.ways placed on the bride’s neck 
at the wedding. She does not break her glass bangles at all but on 
the eleventh day changes them for new ones. After the burial, 
one of the mourners is sent to get an earthen pot. This is filled 
with water at a river or stream and a small piece is broken out 
from it with a stone. One of the mourners then takes the pot 
and walks round the corpse with it, dropping a stream-of water 
all the way. Having done this he throws the pot behind him 
(tver his shoulder without looking round and then all the 
mourners go home without looking behind them. The stone 
with which the hole has been made in the earthen pot is held to 
represent the spirit of the deceased. It is placed under a tree or 
the bank of a stream and for ten days, the mourners come and 
offer it pindas or balls of c coked rice, one on the first day, two 
on the second and so on up to ten on the tenth day. On this 
last day, a little mound is made to represent Mahadeva with 
four miniature flags round it and three cakes of rice are placed 
on it. ■ All the mourners sit round the mound until a crow 
comes and eats some of the cakes. Then they say that the dead 
man’s spirit is freed from anxiety about his household and 
mundane affairs and has taken his departure to the next world, 
hut if no real crow comes to eat the cake, they make a sham 
crow out of kida grass and touch the cake with it and consider 
that a crow has eaten it. After this the mourners go to a stream 
and put a little cow’s urine on their bodies and dip ten times in 
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the water or throw it over them. The ofliciating Brahman 
sprinkles them with holy water in which he has dipped the toe 
of the right foot and they present to the Brahman the vessel on 
which the funeral cakes have hcen ccoked and the clothes which 
the chief mourner has worn for ten days and on coming home 
they give him a stick, an umbrella, shoes, a bed and anything 
else which they think ihe dead man will want in the next world. 
On the thirteenth day they feed the caste fellows and th(- 
Brahman comes and ties a new pa^rl round the chief mourner’s 
head with the back side in front. The chief mourner breaks an 
areca nut on the tbre.shold. places it in his mouth and spits out 
of the door, signifying the final ejectment of the spirit of the 
deceased from the house, finally, the chief mourner g<ies to 
worship at M;iruri’s shrine and the whole Inisiness is finished 
After this, all the relatives of the deceased invite the family to 
their house for a day and give them a fca.'^t and if they have 
many relations, this may go on for a considerable time. Tf the 
relatives arc too poor to give a feast, they present a new cloth to 
the widow fluring the period of mourning. 

Bes'fles the partial adoption of burial instead of cremation, the 
customs of the KunhJs show the influence of Islam in several 
other particulars, due no d(;ubt to the long period of Muslim 
dominance in Berfir. Tire Dhiinoje KunhTs usuallv revere Dawal 
Malik, a Mtihammedan saint, whose tomb is at Uprav in 
AmravatJ district. An loifi- or fair is held here on Thursdays, 
the day commonly sacred to Miihammedan saints and on this 
account, the KnnbTs will not he shaved on Thursdays. They also 
make vows to beg at rlic Muhanmn festival and go round beg¬ 
ging rice and pulse. They give a little of what they obtain to 
Muhammedan beggars and eat the rest. At the Mtilinrram, they 
tie a red thread on their necks and dance round the Alawa. This 
is a small hole in which fire is kindled in front of the lazia or 
tomb of Hussain. 

The Kunhis cat fowl and eggs and flesh of wild boar.s. Con¬ 
trary to the practice in the Central Provinces, the different sub- 
caste.s tvhf) do not intermairry will, nevertheless, taki^ food from 
each other and this is also the custom with several other castes. 

The Malls or Marais number 23,000 persons or four per cent 
of the population and are chiefly occupied in growing vegetables 
and garden crops. They have .several local sub-division,s such as 
the Kosaria, Phulmall, Bhange, Bawne, Jire, Harde, Chase and 
Pahad. The Kosarias are apparently immigrants from the 
Central Provinces as the name is found among many castes there 
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ami is cleri\i.'(i hoiii Kosala, ihc old rt-rni ior Chatisgad. Among 
ihc Kosarias and I’ahads. tin* women will wear glass bangles 
(;n’y on the left hand and brass and .silver ones tin the right. 
The marriages of the Kosaiias are generally celelirated in the 
vegetable gardens ; the liride and the groom stand one on each 
side of an itrigation diich, the bride faring the east and the 
bridegroom the west. A plantain leaf is placed in the ditch and 
water is poureti over it. Re'atives throw rice and turmeric over 
the couple. The bridegroom has a hUSinjf or a triangular frame 
of date-palm letives placed on his head. The Kosaria Mnlis do 
nor (.:ar fowls or drink li(|uor. The Pahadas appear to he an 
oeciipjiriona] suh-caste. rccrniied from other castes, their calling 
being to sell in the week'y markets the vegetables grown by 
other MfilT.'-’. They take h'od fre-m other Mails and if any Pahiid 
's destitute, tlie Kosaria Mfilis will raise a subscription and start 
him in business again. Pahad women wear nose rings which 
Kosaria Mails will not do. The Ghiisc suh-caste were formerly 
the only one who would grow and boil turmeric. However, the 
Kosaria and fire Majfs also grow turmeric nowadays. The 
Ghiisc MiilTs will not sell milk or curds, an occupation to which 
the. Phulmalls. though of the highest suh-caste, have no obiection. 
The Phulmalls derive their name from their occupation of grow¬ 
ing or selling flowers. Biiwires are named after the Berar plain, 
which used to he popularly known as Bawan-Bcrar, because it 
furnished 52 lakhs of rupees of revenue as against six lakhs only 
from the Jhadr or hill country. The same name is found among 
the Kunhis, Mtdrars. Dhobis and other castes. The jires are so 
named because they vv'cre formerly the only sub-caste who would 
sow cumin (jire). hut rhi.s distinction no longer exists as other 
Malls, excepting perhaps, the Phulmalls now grow it. The Jire 
Malls will not grow onions. 

The Banjaras number 36,000 persons or 6 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation residing principally in the forest tracts to the south of the 
district. They are also known as Labhana from their former 
occupation of carrying sah. The Mathiiria suh-caste are the 
highest and they wear the sacred thread. They do not permit 
remarriage of widows and abstain from eating flesh or drinking 
liquor. They generally live a reputable life. When a Banjara 
betrothal is to be made, a betel leaf and a large handful of 
unrefined sugar are distributed to everybody. The price to be 
paid for the bride amounts to Rs. 40 and four young bullocks. 
Prior to the wedding, the bridegroom goes and stays for a month 
or so in the house of the bride’s father. The period was former¬ 
ly longer but now extends to a month at the most. While he 
resides at the bride’s house, he wears a cloth over his head so that 
his face cannot he seen. The wedding day may be any in the 
hright fortnight of the month and prior to its celebration they 
bring the branches of eight or ten different trees at night and 
perform the fire sacrifice with them. For the marriage, 21 new 
earthen pots are brought from the potters and arranged in four 
lines with a stake in the centre. The bride and bridegroom sit 
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on each side of this stake, while cold watej is poured over the 
bridegroom’s body- Then they stand up and the Brahman 
clasps their right hands, making them hold a rupee and a cowrie 
in them and ties a knot in their clothes ; then the bridegroom 
drags the bride seven or eleven times round the post inside the 
four lines of pots. The bride pretends to be unwilling, hanging 
hack and sitting down and an old woman comes and prods her 
from behind to make her go on. The women then put a large 
plate of rice or meat on the ground and tell the bridegroom to 
pick it up, standing round and beating him as he attempts to do 
so. Before her departure, the bride goes round to the houses of 
her friends and weeps. After the wedding the bride’s father 
returns to the couple one of the bullocks which he has received 
as her price. A Brahman must be employed at marriage, bu' the 
Banjilras have caste priests of their own known as Waithia. One 
section of the caste acts as musicians at festivals and weddings 
and they are known as Dhabe. 
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The women wear two little sticks fixed up right in their hair 
over which their cloth is drawn. Their front hair hang down 
beside the face and behind it is woven into a plait with silk thread 
and hangs down the back. They have large ornaments of silver 
tied over the head and hanging down besides the ears. To these 
are attached little bells. Their arms are covered with bangles of 
ivory and they have tinkhng anklets on the feet. The women 
wear skirts and short clothes drawn over the shoulders and along 
their skirts double lines of cowries are embroidered. Their 
breast clothes arc profusely ornamented with needle work 
embroidery with smaU pieces of glass sewn into them and are 
tied behind whereas Maratha women ordinarily lie them in front. 

The Andhs are stated in the Census Reports to be an abori- Andlis. 
ginal tribe and probably arc so. Nothing can be ascertained as 
to their origin and they are not found in any other province. 

They have now adopted all the practices of Kunbis and are 
hardly distinguishable from them in dress or personal appear¬ 
ance. They cultivate in the ordinary manner like them. They 
employ Brahmans as their priests and profess to be Vaisnavas by 
religion, wearing sect marks on their foreheads. 


Like the Andhs, the Gonds and Pardhans have adopted Goijds and 
Hindu dress and customs to a larger extent than in Madhya PardhSns. 
Pradel Although they are really of the same tribe, the two 
are distinguished, at any rate, by name. The Pardhans are the 
hards and musicians of the Gonds. Together they form about 
10 per cent of the population. The Gonds have three sub-divi¬ 
sions: The Raj-Gonds, Dadves and Mokasts. The name of the 
last may possibly be derived from the fact that they held a 
privileged tenure under the Canda Kings and they rank even 
higher than the Raj-Gonds who will take food at their hands. 

The Dadves take food from either of the other two. Besides 
these sub-castes which are endoeamous, the Gonds are also 
divided into sections that worship different number of gods and 
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no iwo jxT.soiis who have the sainc nuinlttr of gods may many 
«irli (.;ach orhci. The wurshippers of four, five, six, seven and 
ttvelvi; gods arc locally disiingidshcd. ilie last not being known 
in Madhyti I’radcs. '1 he tribes speak Gondi among themselves, 
hut tan talk Marathi with outsiders and they dress like the 
Kunhis. They are ten;mt^ and laltourers and a few are patel^ of 
villages. 

The Knlams are a Dravidian tribe akin to the Gonds. bttt dis- 
tinrt from them whtt reside principally in the Wun taluka. 
'f'hev have: laugiiam- of their own. [t> somi' respects they retain 
terv pr initAe customs, but in dress, tlicv can hardly be dis 
ringtiislicd from K.uiibTs. 'Fhcy are nor considered as impure by 
the i lindu'i and are permitted to enter Hindu temples. They 
will eat rile llesh of rat s. tigers, snakes, stjuirrels and of almost 
any tittimal e.Acepi a jackal. 

Marriage among them is usually adult : neither a betrothal 
nor a marriage must be held in the mouth of Pans (December) 
heeause in this mouth ancestors are worshipped. Mondav is 
•d-'o t:onsidet'ed to be an inauspicious tlay for a wedding. They 
have a curious sur\i\'a] of mairiage by capture. If a father 
cannot find a bride for his son, he collects a number of friends 
and goes to capture an unmarried girl from another village. 
They take sticks with them and hide themselves in a forest and 
seize hei; when ojtportunify ocenrs. The girl calls her friends 
tmd if they come; to her rescue, a fight ensues with sticks in 
which, howet'cr. no one may hit an antagonist on the head. If 
the girl is captured, the marriage is subsecpiently performed. 
If she is rescued, the father of the boy usually pays a few 
rupees for her to her father. Usually nowadays, the whole 
affair is arranged beforehand and is only a pretence. The 
marriiige ceremony resembles that of the Kunbis, except that 
the bridegroom takes the bride on bis lap and their clothes are 
tied together in two places. After the ceremony, each of the 
guests, takes a fetv grains of rice and after touching the feet, 
knees and shoulders of the bridal couple wdth the rice, throws it 
over his own hack. Widow remarriage and divorce are per¬ 
mitted. They bury their dead and observe mourning for one 
day or five days in different localities. The spirits of deceased 
ancestors are worshipped on any Monday in the month of Pmts. 
The mourner goes and dips his head into a tank or stream, on 
ihe bank of which a fowl is sacrificed and a feast given to the 
caste fellows. He then has the hair of his face and head shaved. 
They worship their implements of agriculture on the last day of 
Cnitra (April), applying turmeric and vermilion to them. In 
May they collect the stumps of jovar from a field and burning 
them to a.shcs make an offering to them of turmeric and ver¬ 
milion. After this they begin to prepare their fields for the next 
sowings. The Kolams have a curious way for protecting a 
village from diseases. All the men go outside the village and 
on the boundary, at four opposite points, they bury a fowl and 
mark the place with a stone. The Ndiji or headman then 
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sacrifices a goat and other fowls to their god and placing four 
men by the stones proceeds to sprinkle salt all along the 
boundary line except across one path on which he lays his stick. 
He then calls out to the men that the village is closed and that 
they must enter it by that path. This rule is enforced and if any 
stranger enters the village by any other than the appointed 
road, they consider that he must pay the expenses of drawing 
the boundary circuit again. This line is called bandes anil they 
believe that wild animals and diseases cannot cross it and are 
prevented from coming into the village along the open road by 
the stick of the Ndik. 
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The district has a number of small migratory castes. The 
Pancals and Tambatkars are respectively blacksmiths and copper¬ 
smiths. Some of them are migratory and go about in tents 
from village to village looking for work. Tambatkar is an 
occupational term and people of any caste may adopt the pro¬ 
fession. They take their bellows, moulds and hammer with 
them as they go about. 

The Panchfds arc described as a wandering caste of smiths 
living in grass-mat huts and using as fuel the roots of thorn 
bushes, which they batter out of the ground with the back of 
the short-handle axe, peculiar to themselves. They live in 
small pals or tents and move from place to place with buffaloes, 
donkeys and occasionally ponies to carry their kit. There are 
two divisions, the Berari and the Dakhani Pancals and the 
women of the former may be distinguished by wearing their 
clothes tucked in at the back (kdsol^. The Waddars are a 
Telugu caste, who are stone-hreakers and earth workers. Other 
stone-breaking castes are the Pathrots or Paltharvats and the 
Gotephods who also make and repair hand-mills*. 


Tambatkar. 
Panchal and 
Waddar. 


The BahurupTs are an occupational group who have develop- Bahurupis 
ed into a caste. The men are by proies.sion story tellers and and 
mimics, imitating the voices of men and the notes of animals; Clntrakathis. 
their male children are also taught to dance. Their favourite 
disguise is that of a religious mendicant; they are often so 
successful as to entail on their victims temporary loss of caste 
through an involuntary breach of its laws. But they have 
various other disguises and can give a plausible imitation of 
Europeans. The Mahar, Mang and Maratha sub-divisions are 
the most common. 


The Citrakathis are wandering mendicants said to have come 
from Pune district. Their women have a brass plate with a 
coating of wax ; and placing a bamboo stick upright in the 
centre of the plate, they run fingers up and down it, producing 
a sound to which they sing. The men occasionally sell buffaloes 


•A considerable part of the information on migratory castes and criminal classes is 
taken from Kitts’ Berar Census Report (1881) and some details also from Mr. Gayer’s 
lectures on the Criminal Tribes of India. 
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and milk and also beg, carrying a flag in their hand and 
shouting the name of their God, Harl Vithal. They also have 
performing dolh suspended by wire or hair behind a sheet and 
give performances like a Punch and Judy show. Their favourite 
representation is the catching of a thief and his trial and punish-, 
rnent. They are an honest people. The Sarodls are fortune 
tellers and also take about performing dolls. They have 
Pancdhgs or almanacs written on palm-leaves from which they 
pretend to predict the future. The Sarodls come from Bombay 
and are devotees of Khandoba. 

The Kolhatls are acrobats and give performances on the tight¬ 
rope. Mr. Kitts gives the following description of them; — 
“ They have two divisions, the Dukar and Kham Kolhatis. The 
Dukars are so called because, their normal occupation is to hunt 
the boar with dogs and spears. They kill a boar when they 
worship, every second year or so th great god, Bhagvan from 
whom they say they are all descended. So also in honour of a 
male ancestor a boar and for a female a sow .is killed. The 
Kham Kolhfitls are the division who.se little huts of grass may 
be seen at fairs from one end to another. Both divi¬ 
sions arc worshippers of anecs’^ors and believe that the 
spirits of dead ancestors enter the bodies of the living. 
The Kham Kolhfitis bury their dead, placing the body on its 
left side with the head to the north. The Dukar Kolhatls some¬ 
times burn the bodies of adults and on the third day bring back 
the skull and placing it on a bed offer to it vermilion, dates and 
bctcl-leaves. A feast is held for three days and the skull is taken 
back with dancing and song to the cemetery where it is buried 
and a mound raised over it, a red stone being placed on the 
mound. Each division has its recognised burial place. The 
Kham Kolhatls sacrifice a goat to the silver image of Parames- 
vara instead of a pig and they also worship Khandoba. They 
celebrate their marriages with a feast of pork. 

The Gopfils are another ca.ste of acrobats resembling the 
Kolhatls. The Panguls are a class of licggers who climb trees in 
tbe early morning and sing the praises of God followed by the 
phrase ‘ Dun dk ’ or ‘ a gift is coming ’; they also clip the hair of 
buffaloes for the villagers. The PardhTs are hunters, their name 
having this meaning in Marathi. There are several divisions of 
them. Of these the Takandars arc a class of village menials 
who roughen the surfaces of millstones with a hammer and 
chisel. The Sikarl PardhTs hunt game with matchlocks and the 
Phanse PardhTs snare all kinds of game from a button quail to 
a black buck. The last class arc the Langotl PardhTs. Other 
classes are KaikadTs and Cenduvala Kanjars. They act under a 
chief who is appointed for life. They camp together and when 
the rainy season is over, they take their wives and donkeys with 
them, their ostensible occupation being to make baskets and 
mend grinding millers. They worship BhavanT and often carry 
with them small images of the goddess which they invoke in 
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telling fortunes. The Cenduvalfi Kanjars prepare net purses. 
Minas and Baorls also, visit the district disguised as merdicant 
Brahmans 

Hanuman or MarutI, is the principal deity of the Maratha 
country. He is usually represented with a monkey’s head and 
a long tail carved in half relief in red vermilion on a white stone 
slab. He is the tutelary deity of the village and is found every¬ 
where, even on uninhabited or deserted village sites. His 
principal attribute is strength. Once in thirteen months, it is 
said, the planet Jupiter moves from one sign of the Zodiac to 
another and on this occasion MarutI is worshipped with special 
ceremony. He must, therefore, be in some way or other connect¬ 
ed with Jupiter or Guru as he is known to the Hindus, though 
the precise relation is inexplicable. Milk, curds and bel leaves 
are offered to him and a garland of swallow wort flowers is 
placed round his neck. On Saturdays, people fast in his }H)nout, 
so that he may avert the evil influence of the planet Saturn. 
The full moon day of Caitm is al.so his special festival as it is 
considered to be his birth-day. Mlirutl is the son of Vayu the 
Wind-god and Afijani and his name is tlerived from Mariit, or 
the name of the Vedic deity of wind. 

Khandobfi is also a favourite local deity of the Marathas. He 
is a warrior incarnation of Siva and was looked up to for support 
in the struggles against the Muhammedaiis. He is represented 
as an armed horseman, accompanied by his faithful watch dog. 
who was accustomed to guard him as he slept. On this account, 
the Marathas consider the dog, to .some extent, as a sacred animal 
and they feed him on Khandoba's birth day, i.e., on the 6th day 
of Murga^imi. On this day, they bej^in to eat new onions and 
brinjals which are not consumed during the rains, the period of 
observance of several fasts by the Hindus. Childless people vow 
that if they got a daughter they would devote it to Khandobii 
and girls devoted in this way are called Muralis. The 
Wdghyds are in some cases boys who have siihilarly been vowed 
to Khandoba, in other words, simply men who accompany the 
Muralis and play the daf or leather drum while the Miirall sings 
and dances. The Murtili has a Kdsali or small brass bell, which 
she rattles in her hand. The Wdghyds are so called because, 
they carry a little bag made of tiger skin to contain the holy 
turmeric which they dab on the faces of those who pass by in 
requital of alms. Worshippers of Khandoba hire the Wdghyds 
and Muralis to sing and play at their hou.scs on festive occasions. 

Maral or Mahisamma is the goddess of small-pox and cholera 
and is a local form of Devi, the consort of Siva. She is represent¬ 
ed by a round stone painted with vermilion which is always 
placed outside the village. She is worshipped on Tuesdays and 
also by persons suffering from small-pox, cholera or fever. 

*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotnial, Vol. A, 1908, pp. 58 to 78. 
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Women’s clothes are placed on the stone as offerings and goats 
are let loose in honour of the goddess. These are taken by the 
priest of Devi who disposes of them as he likes. The priest is 
always a Kunbi or a member of one of the other castes and not a 
Brahman. When an epidemic cholera threatens, a public subs¬ 
cription is raised in the village and about a hundred fowls with 
some goats and two male buffaloes are purchased. The goats and 
fowls are killed in honour of the goddess. Four pigs are then 
buried alive at the corners of the village. A peg of the wood of 
Khair tree (Katechu) is thrust into each pig’s mouth and its jaws 
arc held together so that it may not cry out. If one of the pigs 
should squeal, the whole ceremony fails. A platform is then 
raised in the name of goddess Alahisdmmd and one of the buffa¬ 
loes is sacrificed to her, its head being buried in front of the 
patel’s house. The other buffalo is sacrificed before the altar of 
the goddess. Each tenant dips some grains of jowar in the blood 
of the buffalo and buries them in an earthen pot beneath the 
central pole of his threshing floor. Other grains are thrown in 
the fields and it is believed that this ceremony will secure 
abundant crops. The rope by which the bullocks are tied at the 
time of threshing is also dipped in the blood of the buffalo. 

Satval is the goddess of child-birth. On the fifth day after the 
birth she is believed to visit the house and to write the destiny of 
the child on its forehead, which writing it is said, may be seen 
on a man’s skull, when the flesh has come off it after death. On 
that night some one must remain awake for the whole night or 
if Satvai comes and finds everybody asleep, she will take away 
the child. The child will get convulsions and die and this is 
looked upon as her handiwork. Satval lives in a mango-grove 
outside the village, being represented by a stone covered with 
vermilion and on the fir.st day the child, can be taken out of 
doors, the mother goes with it to the grove, accompanied by two 
or three friends and makes an offering of a cradle, a small 
pumpkin and other articles. Sometimes, she spends the day in 
the grove with the child, taking her food there. 

Asra is the goddess of water. She lives in tanks and wells and 
is represented by a stone with vermilion on it. She is worship¬ 
ped in the month of Asddha (July) but she is not specially propi¬ 
tiated for rain. 

Cankhanvali is a godling who resides in mud forts being located 
always in the south-western tower of the fort which he protects. 
He has a platform and a white flag which is renewed on the 
Dasara day when the patel offers him a goat and other things. 
There is a proverb har burjme Cdnkhdnvali which is applied to 
a man who always wants to have a finger in other people’s 
business. 

Waghoba is the wooden image for a tiger which is placed on 
the border of the village towards a forest and is worshipped by 
the family of a man who has been killed by a tiger. 
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population or 8.82 per cent of the population. The increase in 
their percentage in 1961 is due to the conversion of large num¬ 
bers from the erstwhile Hindu Scheduled Castes to Buddhism. 

For every 1,000 Buddhists males there are 1,016 females. The 
higher sex ratio for them indicates that more females were con¬ 
verted to Buddhism than males probably due to fear of losing 
concessions or opportunity of contesting elective posts available 
only for (Hindu) Scheduled Castes. 

Muslims are the next largest in the district, their strength 
being 69,406 (35,780 m ; 33,626 f.) or 6.32 per cent of the total 
population. They are only 4.61 per cent in the rural areas but 
make as much as 18.14 per cent in urban areas. Even this per¬ 
centage is due to the fact that Berar was part of the Nizam’s 
territory for long, Yavatma] being the most adjacent to his 
territory. Most of them are Sunnis and they are not different 
from their brethren elsewhere. 


Muslims. 


Other denominations are not worth mentioning because their Christians and 

adherents are very few, the Jains being 5,571 (2,952 m ; 2,619 f.) ; others. 

Christians being 1,176 (640 m. 536 f.) and Sikhs being 419 (2’70 

m ; 149 f.) The Christians in 1901 numbered only 209 and even 

of them 27 were Europeans and Eurasians. Now, however, even 
this small Christian population consists mostly of local converts. 

An account appearing in the old Yavalmdl District Gazetteer is 
worth reproducing here as it throws sufficient light upon the 
activities of the Christian missions. "The American Methodist 
Free Church maintains missions at Yavatma], Wun and Darwha, 
the last station having been recently opened. The missions arc 
in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and ten other Europeans. 

Orphanages for boys and girls are maintained at Yavatma], each 
containing about 50 children. They are principally Mahars, but 
include other castes with two or three Brahman children. The 
boys are given ordinary elementary instruction including 
English in some cases and are given excellent technical teaching 
in carpentry, bicycle-repairing and gardening. Tbe system of 
education was drawn up by Mr. Clarke from that of English, 

American and Indian Schools. With carpentry, free-hand draw¬ 
ing is taught and the boys go through a course of four years, 
continuing for two years longer to do miscellaneous practical 
work for customers of whom there are more than can be 
attended to. A native graduate of the Technical Institute of 
Ahmadnagar has been engaged as instructor. Some useful 
cheap machinery has been introduced by the School, in parti¬ 
cular, a machine for handgrinding, which finds a fair sale. The 
Church attached to the mission consists partly of such senior 
orphans as are considered fit to belong to it and partly of con¬ 
verts from outside. A certain amount of opposition, sometimes 
taking a very mean form, has been made by followers of the 
SvadeSi movement, but *tbere is little actual hostility apart 
from this. ” 

•It is worthwhile inquiring into the present state of things in regard to these 
missionary workers. 
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For the Flindu, religion plays an important part in the con¬ 
text of his family life as also at every stage of the individuals 
life. Life for him is a round of rituals and ceremonies. Most 
of the Hindu customs and traditions consist of ritualistic prac¬ 
tices related to various religious observances known as samskaras 
or sacraments. According to the Hindu Dharmasdstra, the 
individual has to pass through many samskdras which are really 
sarira sams'kdras hecause these are intended to sanctify the body 
{sarira) beginning from the moment the foetus is laid (garhJid- 
dlidna) to the death (anilyeslt) of a person. The number of these 
samskdras differs according to different authorities and some say 
there are 16 which are obligatory and 24 which are optional. 
These are usually conducted under the direction of Brahman 
priests. Of late even the sixteen of these sacraments are reduce^ 
to half a dozen in most of the Hindu communities and are 
really observed only in respect of birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. A satnskdra is usually preceded by a 
symbolic sacrifice (lioma). 

The garbhddhdna or the foetus-laying ceremony to be per- 
foimed at the consummation of marriage derived social signi¬ 
ficance when child marriage was in vogue. At present, the 
ritual is symbolically included in the marriage ceremony with¬ 
out any bustle. 

The grhyasutras have prescribed for the benefit of the preg¬ 
nant w'oman a number of observances of a magico-religious 
nature and believers in the efficacy of Vedic rites follow them to 
varying extents. The purnsavana samskdra or the male-making 
rite may be performed during the third month of a woman’s 
pregnancy, so that the deities governing the sex of the foetus 
would he propitiated and a male child may be the result. 

The jdlakarrna ceremony may he performed at the birth of 
the child. Here the father has to touch and smell the child, 
utter benedictory mantras into its cars expressing his wish that 
it may be endowed with long life and intelligence. However, 
the first popular ritual in an infants life is the pdncvi and saslhl 
i.e., the rituals observed on the fifth and sixth day after birth. 
On the fifth day a configuration of a betel-nut, rice, flowers, 
sandal paste and a sickle or a sword arranged on a pat in the 
lying in room in the narhe of pdnevi or Mother Fifth is bowed 
to by the mother w'ith a prayer to save the child from the 
attacks of evil spirits. On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper 
and a reed pen and an ink-stand are set on a stool and worshipp¬ 
ed as Satvt or Mother Sixth and a few friends are treated to a 
feast. Though these worships have no Vedic basis as a sams¬ 
kdra, they are observed among all Hindu castes including 
Brabmans. 

The ndmadheya rite is performed on the tenth or twelfth day 
after the birth of the child when it is given a name. Popularly 
the ceremony is known a.s hdrse and its observance varies accord¬ 
ing to caste. Among the higher caste people a Brahman is 
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usually called in and he proposes certain names considered 
auspicious in view of the astrological circumstances of child 
birth. The family selects one of these names but usually two 
names and sometimes even more are given, one of which is kept 
for common use and the other for formal and ceremonial, use. 
The horoscope is usually cast and read, the name proclaimed, 
pansupdrl and sweets distributed and drums beaten. In some 
castes, a ceremonial cradling is held in the evening by the 
women of the house and the ‘ naming ’ celebrated. On this day, 
the child receives gifts from relatives in the form of clothes, 
gold and cash. The karnavedha (piercing of the earlobes) 
ceremony is performed the same morning or may be postponed 
to the sixth or twelfth month. If the boy is subject to a vow, 
his right nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. The 
12th day is also important as on this day, the mother, who since 
she gave birth to the child was considered unclean, is proclaim¬ 
ed to be clean. On this day, the confinement room is thoroughly 
cleaned and this is the fir.st day on which the male folk could go 
to see the mother and the child. 

Among better clas.s Hindus, a ceremony called Annaprdstma 
celebrates the first feeding of the child. It may take place in the 
fifth or sixth month after birth. An auspicious day is chosen 
and relatives are invited who come with gifts for the child. 
Food, W'hich is usually khir or rice boiled with milk and sugar 
is put in the mouth of the child with a golden ring or a silver 
spoon. Usually, the maternal uncle is made to officiate at this 
function. 

Then comes the hair cutting ceremony known as jdval. As a 
samskara it is known as cudakarma or the first tonsure of the 
hair for the sake of dharma and it is performed in the first or 
the third year or at any age according to the tradition of the 
family. At present the rite is gone through prior to the upa- 
nayana among higher castes. Lower castes are much more keen 
to observe this as a ceremony, thinking that the hair the child 
is born with is impure and must be removed with Social celebra¬ 
tion. 

There are a number of superstitions prevailing among the 
various castes. The old Yavalmdl District Gazetteer says in this 
regard as follows.— 

When a child’s hair is cut for the first time, the lower castes 
sometimes bury it beneath a water-pot where the ground is 
damp. Probably the idea of this is to make the child’s hair 
grow as fast as the grass does under a water-pot. In Berar a 
child’s hair may be cut for the first time on the 12th or 13th 
day after birth. Among Hindustani Castes and Marvarls, the 
hair is cut a few days after birth whether the child is a boy or a 
girl. The hair is buried but not in a particular place. When 
the Muhammedans cut a child’s hair for the first time or at 
least once in its life, they weigh it in a scale against silver or 
gold and distribute the amount in charity. On this occasion a 
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goat should be roasted and eaten without any of its bones being 
broken. Among Hindustani Muhammedans, a child’s hair is 
cut for the first time forty days after birth. But in Berar and 
Hyderabad, they sometimes do not cut a boy’s hair at all until 
he is ten or eleven years old and then they take it as an offering 
to the shrine of a saint. Brahmans must cut a child’s hair in its 
first or third but not in its second year. Generally, before the 
child is three years old, the whole of its head is shaved except 
the scalp-lock. In Berar, the scalp-lock is called Sendi which 
every Hindu must keep just as a Muslim must keep the beard. 
A man who has a son among Kunbis and other castes will not 
be shaved on Mondays. This day is generally observed as a fast 
and food is not taken till afternoon by the adults. Thursday is 
the day of poverty and if a man is shaved on that day, he will 
become poor. Tuesday is Devi’s day and a man must not be 
shaved on that day, nor on Saturday because it is Hanuman’s 
day. He may be shaved on Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
unless Amdvdsyd or Pournimd falls on any of these days in 
which case he must refrain. 

The thread-girding ceremony or munja as it is popularly 
known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first 
three varnas. The ceremony is also called upanayana or the 
introduction to knowledge since by it a boy acquires the right to 
read and study the sacred books. Until this ceremony is per¬ 
formed, he is not really a dvija, twice-born and is not obliged to 
observe the caste rules and restrictions. 

A boy undergoes the upanayana at the age of eight or twelve 
according to his varna. There are also rules regarding the 
rnuhurtas (auspicious times) to be determined according to the 
position of the planets in his horoscope. The ceremony must 
take place from morn to noon, never in the afternoons. 

Preparations may begin a few days before the thread-girding 
ceremony. Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony are 
engaged. A booth or mandapa is erected in which a raised 
platform called bahide is constructed. Relatives and friends ask 
the boy and his parents to a congratulatory dinner called kelvan 
or gadagfier and presents are given to them, A formal invita¬ 
tion ceremony [aksat)} is held a day or two before the thread- 
girding when the temple of Ganesa is visited and the deity is 
prayed to be present at the ceremony. Persona! invitations are 
then given to local friends and relatives. Printed invitations to 
distant places are also sent. 

On the early morning of the lucky day, musicians start play¬ 
ing on the drum and pipe. What is known as the ghdnd cere¬ 
mony is gone through with the help of not less than five 
suvdsims. Prior to the Upanayana ceremony proper, the usual 
propidatory rites are gone through with same procedural details 
as before the performance of any auspicious doing. These are 
Ganapati-pujana and Mdtrkd-piujana, i.e., worship of Ganapati 
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and the Mdlrkd deities ; Punydhavdcana (the holy day blessing) 
and Devakapratisthd (installation of Devaka). The ceremony of 
Caula (shaving the boy’s head), if it was not performed before, 
is gone through. The boy is then bathed and taken to the 
dining hall. Boys called batus, girt with the sacred thread and 
of about the same age as the boy are seated in a row and fed. 
While they cat, the boy’s mother sitting in front of batus gets 
her son on her lap, feeds him and herself eats from the same 
plate. The ceremony is known as Mdtrbhojana (the mother’s 
meal) when it is the last time that the boy ea/ts from the same 
plate. When this is over, the boy is taken to the barber who 
shaves ail the locks that were left on his head except the sendi. 
The boy is then bathed and made ready for upmiayana cere¬ 
mony. 

The boy and his parents enter the booth and take their seats 
on the three pats (wooden stools) arranged on the haJiule. The 
father begins the ceremony by giving away .some cash to make 
up for the neglect in failing to perform the samskdras at their 
proper time. 'The father then sits on a pat with his face to the 
east, while the boy stands before him facing west and the priests 
hold between them a curtain marked with swastika (lucky cross) 
in vermilion. The priests recite mangaldstakasi (auspicious 
verses) and the guests throw manguldksatds i(rice mixed with 
kumkum) on the boy and his father. At the proper muhilrta 
(auspicious moment) the priests stop chanting, the musicians 
redouble their notes, the'curtain is pulled to the north and the 
boy lays his head on his father’s feet. The father blesses him 
and seats him on his right, The guests are then regaled with 
pdn, perfume, rose-water and sweet drink. It is now becoming 
cusitomary for the guests to make some preseint to the batu (boy) 
on this occasion. 

The upanayana ritual now begins. A vedi (earthen altar) is 
made in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are 
spread over it and a homa (sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. 
Offerings of djya (ghee), sesamum and seven kinds of samldhds 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy then 
approaches the priest with folded hands and requests him to 
make him a brahmaedri (Vedic student). The dedrya, head 
priest, grants his request. He daubs a cotton string in oil and 
turmeric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives him a langoti 
(loin cloth) to wear. He then rolls a paiicd (short waist cloth) 
round the boy’s waist and a white one round his shoulders. 
Another cotton string daubed with oil and turmeric and a deer 
skin passed into it is hung on the boy’s left shoulder. He hands 
over to him a consecrated yajnopavita (sacred thread) and a 
dandd of pahs. The boy is made to pass between the sacrificial 
fire and his father and then takes his seat. The preceptor then 
gives the boy a coconut and taking him by the hand goes out 
of the booth and both of them bow to the Sun. On their return 
to the seats, the preceptor takes the boy’s right hand and asks 
him to state his name and to say whose brahmaedri he has 
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The preceptor then makes four offerings of samidhas to the 
fire and then the hoy makes an offering of one samidhd and 
wipes off his face thrice with words, purporting 'T anoint myself 
with lustre and may A^ni, Indra and Surya hestow on me insight, 
offspring and vigour.” The preceptor concludes the sacrifice 
with final oblations and sprinkles sacred water over the head of 
the hoy and in all directions. Money presents are then made to 
the priests and other Brahmans who hlcss the brahmacdri and 
the father. 

At noon the priest teaches the boy to recite the Mddhydnha 
Sandhyd (Midday prayer) and in the evening the Sdyam Sandhyd 
(evening prayer). The ceremony of bhiksdvala (begging alms) 
is then held. The hoy and his relatives go in a procession to the 
temple of Ganapati and on return the boy is seated near the 
altar. He approaches his mother and .says ‘Om-Bhavali bhiksdm 
delii’ (lady, he pleased to give me alms) and holds a cloth wallet . 
some sweets, rice and gohl or silver coins are offered to him. 
Other married women follow suit, each of whom the hoy 
addresses in the same manner and each presents him some 
sweets and money. The contents (eatables) of the wallet go to 
the priest, though he gives part of it to the brahmacdri. 

The whole of the upanayana ceremony is wound up now-a- 
days within a day. Formerly, when it used to last for four days, 
the boy was taught each day to offer his morning, midday and 
evening prayers and made to worship the sacred fire kindled on 
the first day. The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is 
medhd.janana. A small square earthen mound is raised and a 
palas branch is planted in it. The hoy pours water round the 
plant and prays to medhd, the godde.ss of mind, to give him 
knowledge and wealth. The boy is now a brahmacdri i.c., an 
unwed student and from now on for twelve years, he should 
study the Vedas, under the direction of his guru and should on 
completion of his studies undergo the Samdvartana i.e., return 


become. When the boy mentions his name and says he is his 
preceptor’s brahmacdri, the preceptor lets go the boy’s hand, 
takes him round the sacrificial fire and seating him by his side, 
makes nine offerings to the fire. He then says to the boy, “You 
have now become a brahnuicdri, you must observe religious 
exactness ; you must sip dcamana before taking food ; you must 
not sleep during the day ; you must control your speech ; you 
must keep alight the sacred fire and cleanse your mouth after 
taking food.” The boy is then asked to sit on the north of the 
sacrificial fire. He then bows to the preceptor and requests him 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the sacred verse. The boy 
and the preceptor or the hoy’s father are covered with a shawl 
and the preceptor whispers three times the sacred gayatri 
mantra into the hoys right ear, syllable by syllable first, phrase 
by phrase next and then the whole verse. The shawl is taken 
away and all return to their seats and give blessings to the 
brahmacdri and his father. 
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ceremony. That is only in theory. What happens at present is 
that the SarndvarUina or Sodmunj as it is called follows imme¬ 
diately after the iipanayana. The boy makes over to the priest 
the loin cloth, the staff, the deer skin etc., and puts on new 
clothes, a jafi cap, a pair of shoes, takes an umhrclla and pre¬ 
tends to leave on a journey to Banaras. Usually, the boy’s 
maternal uncle or some one who can act as such requests him 
not to proceed and promises to give him his daughter in 
marriage so that he may put an end to his hmhmacarydsrama 
and become a grhastha. Thus the whole ceremony of upana- 
yatia has become a mere pretence which is, however, sedulously 
maintained. 

Death rites and obsequies followed by the various communi- Rites. 

ties in Yavatmal have already been described as recorded by the 
old Gazetteer. Hindus who follow Vedic or Pauratiic rites 
usually cremate their dead. Sanyiisis, when they die, receive a 
ceremonial burial called samddhi. Infants who have not cut 
their teeth and those persons who die of small-pox and leprosy 
are buried even among higher castes. The hones and ashes of 
the dead are usually consigned to a stream, a river or the sea. 

Sometimes a part of these is preserved for being immersed in the 
Gahga river at Prayiiga or KaS. 

When a person is on the point of death, his nearest kin, 
usually the eldest son, sits close to the dying man, comforts him 
and assures him that his family and affairs would be well looked 
after. A small piece of gold is laid in his mouth with a lulast 
leaf and the Gahga water. When life is extinct, the body is 
removed from the bed and laid on the ground with the head to 
the north. It is washed with cow dung water, holy water is 
sprinkled on it and a wreath of tulasi leaves is placed around the 
neck. The chief mourner then undergoes a purificatory bath, 
while the priest chants Vedic verses. If the deceased is an 
ascendant, the chief mourner and other mourners of the .same 
degree shave their heads except the sendj. They also remove 
their moustaches. Having done this, the chief mourner offers 
oblations of rice in honour of the dead. The corpse is bathed 
and wrapped up in a new dhotar or lugade according as the 
dead person is a man or a woman. If the deceased is a woman 
with her hu.shand living, she is arrayed in a yellow cloth and 
some of the ornaments in her daily use are put on the body. 

She is decked with flowers, rubbed with turmeric paste and 
kumku marks are placed on her brow. These honours are not 
shown to a widow. All relations present, men and women bow 
to the dead. Finally, the dead body is put on a ladder-like bier 
of bamboo and borne by four persons on their shoulders to take 
it to the cremation ground, the priest and the chief mourner 
who holds the sacred fire for burning the dead body, walking in 
front. Women do not accompany a funeral procession. All 
persons attending the procession are bare-headed. Half way to 
the cremation ground, the oblations of rice are made and they 
are offered a third time after reaching the cremation grounds. 
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With the help of the live charcoal, brought along, a fire called 
mantrdgni is prepared, the corpse is laid on the pyre and the 
chief mourner then ignites it with the fire. Immediately, after 
the body is burnt, the chief mourner goes round the pyre three 
times with a trickling waterpot {in which the fire was brought) 
and finally throws the pot backward over his shoulders spilling 
the water over the ashes, to cool the spirit of the dead which has 
been heated by the fire. He then pours water mixed with 
sesamum and the rest of the mourners follow suit. The party 
then returns when the body is completely consumed. During 
the first ten days all persons belonging to the family and gotra 
of the deceased observe mourning (sntak). 

The srdddlia and funeral obsequies are the only ceremonies 
performed for the salvation of the ancestors. A special ceremony 
called Ndmyaina Ball may be performed for those that have 
died of accident ; but in the case of one - dying childless, no 
departure from the ordinary rites takes place. The funeral 
obsequies are performed during the first thirteen days after 
death. Oblations of rice are offered every day, in consequence 
of which the soul of the deceased is supposed to attain a spiritual 
body, limb by limb, till on the thirteenth day, it is enabled to 
start on its further journey. Oblations are also offered on the 
27th day and some-times hereafter on the day of the death, once 
in a month for a year, of which six monthly and the bhararii 
oblations (i.e., the irdddha performed on the fifth of the dark 
half of the month of Bhadrapadd) are essential. After a year has 
elapsed, the oblations of the first anniversary day are celebrated 
with great solemnity. The annual smddha is performed on the 
day corresponding to the day of death in the latter half of the 
month of Bhddrapada. Where the deceased’s family can afford 
it, a srdddha is also performed on the anniversary day which is 
known as srdddha lithi. While performing the srdddha of one’s 
deceased father, offerings are also made to other ancestors, three 
generations back, and to deceased collaterals. Women dying in 
the life-time of their husbands have special oblations offered to 
them during their husband’s life-time. This takes place on the 
9th day of pitrpaksa and is called the avidhavd rtavami day. 

Hindu Dharmasdslra considers that it is obligatory for every 
person to marry as according to it, vivdha i.e., marriage is one of 
the Sarlra samskdrms i.e., sacraments sanctifying the body, 
through each of which every man and woman must pass at the 
proper age and time. But, though marriage is thus universally 
prescribed for all Hindus, the institution is hedged in with 
several rules and restrictions which fall under two main heads, 
viz., endogamy and exogamy. 

A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or his particular 
sub-caste which according to social custom is considered endoga- 
mous. He is confined for the choice of a wife within this group. 
Thus, the internal structure of the Kunbis, shows several endoga- 
mous sub-castes recruited from different classes of the. popula¬ 
tion. Similarly, the Brahmans have a number of sub-castes 
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which intermarry among themselves. The customs of others 
have already been detailed. 

The caste or sub-caste forms the outer circle, within which a 
man must marry. Inside it is a set of further sub-divisions 
which prohibit the marriage of persons related through males. 
These arc called exogamous groups or classes and their names 
among the higher castes is gotm. The theory is that all persons 
belonging to the same goti‘a are descended from the same male 
ancestor and so related. The system of exogamous gotra based 
as it is on descent from males, suffices to prevent the unions of 
persons nearly related on the father’s side, but not those on the 
mother’s side which are, therefore, regulated by another set of 
rules. In the twice-born castes, marriage is usually avoided bet¬ 
ween persons related on the mother’s side within three or some¬ 
times even five degrees. The marriage of the children of two 
sisters is prohibited in Northern castes and is rare in the 
Southern. The marriage of the children of a brother and a 
sister, called a cross-cousin marriage, which is common in 
Southern castes is prohibited in most Hindustani castes. Among 
Maratha communities, Marathas, KunbTs, Malls, Mahars etc,, 
the marriage of a brother’s daughter with a sister’s son is 
common. The other form of a cross-cousin marriage i.e., the 
marriage of a brother’s son with a .sister’s daughter is practised 
by some Gonds and by some less civilized tribes among whom it 
is spoken of as dudhlotna (giving back the milk). Among some 
castes of Telugu- origin and among Desaslha Brahmans, a 
brother has the first claim to his sister’s daughter as his own 
wife, an idea which would be looked upon with horror by the 
Northern or Mariitha Hindus. The marriage of two sisters at 
the same time was once permitted in most of the lower castes 
and in all tribes and was common among those castes which 
were specially polygamous, but the elder sister might not be 
married after the younger. There seems to be a general rule 
that a man should marry a woman of his own generation. 

Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which a woman 
should be married to a man who is either her equal or superior 
in rank. Only a few cases of hypergamy are found among 
Brahmans, Marathas and others in the cUstrict. Marathas also 
lay claim to Rajput ancestry and take daughters from the 
Kunbis in marriage for their sons but do not give their 
daughters to Kunbis. 

Hinduism permits polygyny. The Smrtis not only prescribe 
that a man who has entered grhasthdirama must not remain 
single and should take another wife without delay to keep up 
religious rites, but also ask him to take another wife during the 
life-time of the first who has no son. Even then polygyny has 
been practised through the ages only by a few people, A 
KunbI would take a second wife only if the first was childless 
or devoid of attractions. Among the KaikadTs, the consent of 
the first wife must be obtained before taking a second one. In 
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recent years, the spread of modern liberal ideas has made almost 
all educated communities among Hindus monogamous, though 
some isolated cases of there being a multiplicity of wives might 
be noticed. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 has now com¬ 
pletely reformed the law relating to Hindu marriage all over 
India and has made monogamy compulsory among all classes of 
the Hindus. 

The marriage of a widow was once strictly prohibited among 
the Brahmans, it, being argued that marriage was the only 
sacrament {samskdra) tor a woman and she could go through it 
but once. Kven now though legally permissible widow marriages 
are not very common in higher Hindu communities. Only in a 
minority among the most advanced classes of Hindus, widow 
marriage is held unexceptionable. Similarly, divorce was not 
once recognised at all among advanced Hindu communities like 
Brahmans. Many a lower caste in the district allows both 
widow remarriage and divorce. The cop-pdtali custom has 
already been referred to. 

The Hindu Snirlis have recognised eight forms of marriage 
i.e., methods of validating a marriage union. But in modern 
times, only two of them arc in vogue viz., the brahma and the 
iisura. Conforming to the bnliima form of marriage, generally 
among high caste Hindus, a Itundu (dowry i.e., property which aj 
woman bungs to her hu.sband) is paid by the bride’s parents to 
the bridegroom. Among lower castes, the bride’s parents 
usually take ilcj (bride-price) thereby conforming to the dsura 
form of marriage. The monetary aspect in the settlement of a 
marriage may take various forms, c.g., among the Marathas, a 
saUmkrta kanydddna. The bride’s father, besides the ornaments 
be gives to his daughter, .sfiends on many items of expenses on 
both the sides; in kanydddnu the expenses of the bride’s father 
are much restricted ; in varapaksa vadhupaksa the parties bear 
their own expenses, stand each other’s mdnpdn and the groom’s 
party gives a party to all ; in the hiindd from the girl’s father 
pays bridegroom price to the boy’s father while in the dej forn. 
as the proposal of the marriage comes from the boy's father, he 
has to pay the dej i.e., bride-price to the girl’s father. There is 
some legislation against demanding himdd, i.e., extortionate 
money from the bride's father, but in practice it is circumvented 
by one device or another because both the parties to the 
marriage settlement conspire as it were against the legislation. 

Social usage in relation to Hindu marriage has been consi¬ 
derably affected by various legal enactments passed perhaps 
right from 183.5 when the regulation prohibiting sail was pro¬ 
mulgated. A common form of civil marriage for all communi¬ 
ties in India was provided by the Special Marriage Act of 1872, 
which made it possible for an Indian of whatever caste or com¬ 
munity or creed to enter into a valid marriage with a person 
belonging to any caste or creed, provided the parties registered 
the contract of marriage, declaring inter alia that they did not 
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belong to any religion. This Act was amended by Act XXX of 
1923, making it possible for Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains and Hindus 
(but not Christians, Jews, Muslims and Parsecs) to declare their 
religion and yet get their marriage registered. The Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, XIX of 1929 as amended by Act XIX of 
1946 prohibited marriages of boys under 18 years of age and 
girls under 14 years ot age. The Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
Removal Act, XXXVIII of 1946 validated marriage between parties 
belonging to different suli-divisions of the same caste and now 
the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 which has abrogated and modi¬ 
fied all past legislation has made Hindu marriage strictly adult 
and monogamous. It has done away with the caste and gotra 
restrictions which limited the field of marital choice. It has 
also laid down definite conditions under which a decree of 
nullity and further of dissolution of marriage could be obtained. 

As marriage from the Hindu point of view created an indis¬ 
soluble tie between the husband and the wife, divorce was not 
known to Hindu law. Neither party to the marriage could, 
therefore, divorce the other unless it was allowed by custom as 
among the lower Hindu castes. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, 
provided inter alia for dissolution of marriage, but it applied only 
to cases where ‘‘the petitioner or respondent professed the 
Christian Religion” (section 2 of the Act). However, according 
to the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, reliefs by way of judicial 
separation, declaration of nullity of marriage anti divorce are 
recognised (sections 10 to 13). 

In common consultation, the priests from the sides of the bride 
and the bridegroom fix the day and hour of the auspicious event 
and letters, m distant relatives inviting them ito attend the cere¬ 
mony with their families, are despatched. 

The essential rituals which obtain among higher caste Hindus 
are Vdgniscevya, Simdntapujana, Madimparka, ArU'arpat, Sapta- 
padi and Airanipraddna. In interpretation of these injunctions 
laid down by Hindu Dharmasdslra, the following ceremonies are 
gone through in a popular way. 

When the wedding day is fixed, invitations go round beginning 
with the house gods. On an auspicious day, the relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom go together in a procession to the temples 
of Ganapati and Devi to invite the god and the goddess. Coco¬ 
nuts, betel-nuts and leaves with kiimkum are offered and the 
priest accompanying the procession invokes the god and the 
goddess to be present at the wedding and ward of all evil. Next 
a married pair from each party go round inviting friends and 
relations. 

In the evening previous to the marriage day, the ceremony of 
Simdntapujana or worship at the boundary takes place. The 
parents of the girl with their relatives go to the bridegroom’s 
house with gifts. There they first worship Ganapati (represent¬ 
ed by a betel-nut and Varuna (represented by a waterpot), a lamp 
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and the earth. Then they wash the feet of the bridegroom and 
offer him a dress. The bride’s mother washes the feet of the 
bridegroom’s mother and fills the laps of the mother and her 
female relations with wheat and pieces of coconut kernel. The 
assembled guests are given betel-leaves and nuts and Brahmans 
are given money gifts. 

The ceremony of oral agreement generally takes place at night. 
The bridegroom’s parents and their relations go to the bride’s 
house with a dress and ornaments for the bride. The fathers of 
the bride and the groom exchange a coconut and embrace each 
other. The bridegroom’s father presents the bride with the 
dress and ornaments brought for her. After the distribution of 
betel-leaves and betel-nuts to those present they disperse. 

Halad (turmeric) ceremony: In the morning of the wedding 
day, the girl is smeared with turmeric paste at her house by some 
married ladies on both sides, the remaining portion of which is 
taken to the boy’s house where he is smeared with it in the 
•same way. 

Devaka-pratisthd or installation of gods: Before the ceremony 
begins, the bride with her parents is bathed in hot water by some 
unwidowed women. After changing clothes and bowing to the 
house-gods and elders, the bride’s parents begin the ceremony 
which consists of the worship of planets (represented by betel- 
nuts), Ganapati, Vanina and Avighna Kalasa. The last is an 
earthen jar daubed with white and red stripes. It contains 
turmeric roots, betel-nuts, a copper coin and sweetmeats. Its 
mouth is covered with an earthen lid tied to it with a piece of 
cotton thread passed round several times. It is prayed to ward 
off all evil. This ceremony takes place at the house of the 
bridegroom too. 

Gauripujan: This is performed by the bride. She worships 
in the house the goddess Parvatl or GaurT and sits there till the 
wedding time praying to the goddess with words, “ GaurT, 
Gauri, grant me a happy wifehood and long life to him who is 
coming to my door. ” 

Rukhvat: When the time for the wedding draws near, a party 
from the bride’s side takes several dishes of sweetmeats to the 
liridcgroom’s house and serves them to the bridegroom and his 
relations. The bridegroom is presented with articles of dress by 
the bride’s father. The priest asks the bridegroom to bow to 
the house gods and elders. The bridegroom, with a garland of 
flowers around his neck rides a horse or Is seated in a car. He 
is taken in a procession to the bride’s house, the females walking 
just behind him and the males behind the females, 

Mangaldstaka: When the procession reaches the bride’s 

house, cooked rice mixed with curds is waved on the face of the 
bridegroom and thrown away. Next, the bride’s mother washes 
the feet of the bridegroom’s mother who returns to her place as 
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she must not hear the marriage verses. The bridegroom is then 
led to the marriage liooth where The priests lay two pats and ask 
the hridc and the bridegroom to stand on them facing each 
other, Tliey arc each given a garland of flowers to hold and are 
told to look at the auspicious cross (Swastika) drawn on the cur¬ 
tain held between them. They are asked to pray to their family 
gods, Mdngaliiksata (reddened rice) arc distributed among the 
guests. The jiriests standing on either side of the curtain start 
chanting inahgahlstakas (auspicious verses) and they and the 
assembled guests and relatives throw reddened rice at the pair 
as each verse conies to an end and the priests utter the word 
savadluma (Attention), When all the verses are over and the 
auspicious moment is reached, the curtain is withdrawn to the 
north amidst the clapping of hands and blowing of pipes and 
heating of drums. The eyes of both the bride and the bride¬ 
groom meet and the bride first puts the garland round the neck 
of the bridegroom who does likewise immediately. Then they 
throw the mixture of rice grains, etc., over each other’s heads. 
Guests, relations and friends are then entertained. Each is given 
a flower bouquet, a sprinkle of rose water, a smear of attar and 
pdn siipdrl. They arc regaled with spiced milk or sweet drinks. 
Money (daksind) is distributed among Brahman priests. 

Kanydddn-. An elaborate rite by which the parents of the 
bride hand over the liride to the bridegroom’s care and request 
him to treat her well during her life time is then gone through 

Marriage Sacrifice or Lajdhoma: The pair is led to the altar 
where fire is kindled. The priest asks them to worship the fire 
and throw parched rice and ghee into it. Next, he asks them to 
take mutual, oaths that they will he each other’s partners during 
their life-time for weal or woe. These oaths are taken in the 
presence of the fire, the earth, the priest and gods. 

Saptapadi: Seven small heaps of rice are made on the altar 
and betel-nut is placed on each of them. The priest recites 
mantras and the bridegroom lifts the bride’s right foot and 
places it on the heaps in succession. When the seventh heap is 
crossed the marriage becomes complete. 

Siitravestana and Kankatiabandhana: The priest passes cotton 
thread round the pair twelve times which is then taken off and 
divided into two parts. The bride and bridegroom are made to 
fasten these on each other’s wrists. 

The bride is presented with a Satfi and coH, i.e., a robe and a 
bodice and her lap is filled with wheat, a coconut and some 
fruits by the priest and some unwidowed women. 

The bridegroom’s mother puts on the bride all the ornaments 
made for her and looks at her face. She presents the daughter- 
in-law with new clothes and puts sugar in her mouth, 

Zdla or AiranipradSna: An mrani or a zala is a wicker-work 
basket containing several gifts such as coconuts, betel-nuts, fruits, 
A.1197—)5.A 
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sweets, etc. It is presented by the bride’s father to the Itridc- 
groom’s mother and odier rcJatives. The basket is held on the 
head of the person to be honoured and while some water is 
poured on it, the priest on behalf of the bride’s father says, 
“We have given you this good-natured daughter, well-nourishect 
and heahhy and we request you to treat her kindly.” 

Varat : The procession, of both of the bride and the groom 
in which the latter takes the forntcr to his house in a carriage 
with music and accompanied by males and females on both sides 
is then arranged. 

Laksmipujan: On arrival, at th.c bridegroom’s house, the pair 
worship the goddess of wealth. 

Naming ceremony: The maiden name of the bride is change 
ed and she is given a new name by which she is known afterwards 
in her husband’s family. Betel-packets and sugar are distributed 
to the party assembled and daksinS, to the Brahmans. A ritua¬ 
listic closure to the marriage ceremony is put with the rites 
whereby the deitie.s that had been invited before the ceremony 
began are bid a farewell and the marriage booth dismantled. 
Socially, exchange of feasts ends the ceremony. 

Hindu life is replete with all kinds of celebrations. There are 
holidays and other religious festivals and birthday anniversaries 
of gods and mythological heroes, which, as a rule, are observed 
every year. But there are occasional ceremonies of evoking 
■,-pecial forms of worship and sacrificial offerings. They include 
ceremonies to obtain or avert rain, hail storms or floods and to 
prevent epidemics or cattle diseases, etc. So also many cere¬ 
monies and good works by which piinva, i.e., spiritual merit may 
be acquired such as the performance of yetlrd, homa, construc- 
tioir of temples, digging of wells or tanks, plantation of mango- 
groves and so on while there ate many propitiatory ceremonies 
in which the aid of spirits is solicited for the successful perform¬ 
ance of rites of mariiage. birth and death. 

Every year a Hindu generally goes through the following 
cycle of feasts and festivals; 

Guclhl Pddvd: The first day of Caftra is the commencement 
of the H'ndu new year of 'he Salivahana era. It is ushered in 
by householders hy setting up in front of the house a gudlit, i.e., 
a bamboo pole capped with a small silver or copper pot and a 
new piece of cloth hanging from it as a flag and offering it a 
routine worship. Eating a mixture of nim leaves, gid and cumin 
seeds is a special observance for the dav- The day is considered 
ausp'cious for huilding or entering a new house, putting a child 
to school or starting new business. In Yavatmal district as in 
I he whole of Bcrar. cattle are commonly kept in a mdndav or a 
shed outside the village during the hot weather days. A string 
of mango leaves is tied to two bambooes erected in front of the 
mdndav and the members of each caste go and cook their food 

.\-ll97—15-B 
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rhcl'c and eat it together. The bullocks arc not yoked and no 
work is done on this day. 

On llie bright ninth of the same month is celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth day of Ra'ma, the seventh incarnation 
f>f Visnii and the Irero f>f Rnnuiymia. People flock in holiday 
dress to the temple of SrT Ra'ma, where a silk doll is made to 
represent Rama aiul all the ceremonials connected with child¬ 
birth are gone through. Exactly at 12 noon, the Haridus 
announces the birth by tossing gttldl (red powder) and the child 
is then put in the cradle. Anili, distribution of sunthavadd, i.e., 
a mixture of powdered ginger and sugar, tfrthaprasdda, lfirla)ia 
and bhajana in praise of Ratma are the usual functions held at 
this festival. 

On the full-moon day of Caitra, exactly at sunrise, a festival is 
arranged in the temple of Hamiman to celebrate his birth. 

Aksa\(i Tririyd or Akhll as it is locally called falls on the 3rd 
Vaisdkha when people give feasts in honour of their ancestors. 
They invite a caste fellow to represent the ancestors, addressing 
him as father. The ho.st seat.s his guest on a pdt and places a 
mark of sandalwood on his forehead, washes his feet and serves 
food to him on a plate of paldm leaves. They then throw some 
food on the roof of the house and call the crows to come and 
eat it. 

A few days afterwards comes the Sajoni or the day for 

beginning the year’s cultivation. Each tenant observes this as a 

muhuTta or auspicious day, .selected by the Brahman before the 
commencement of the rains. On the previous day, they make 
cakes of mahud and gram flotir and fry them in oil. Next 
morning two men together go to the field with a plough, a 
bundle containing some jovar and an axe, which being made of 

iron is auspicious. One of them picks two stones out of the field 

and applying vermilion to them, worships them as Khat Dev or 
the god of manure. They also offer boiled jovar to the stones, 
burn incense before them and then eat the remainder of the 
jovar. These stones known as Khfft Dev are carefully preserved 
and at harvest time are placed on the heap of the new grain on 
the threshing floor. The ploughman then drives five furrows in 
the field towards the cast and five towards the north. The 
ploughman goes home ahd the people in the house wash his feet 
and those of the bullocks and put patches of vermilion on their 
foreheads. His companion who had worshipped the Khat Dev 
goes round to the village gods and daubs them with vermilion. 
He then proceeds to the houses of the carpenter and the black¬ 
smith and presents them with five handfuls of jovar in token of 
their services having been engaged for the coming year. No 
other agricultural work is done on this day. 

Before harvesting any crop they offer vermilion to the pods 
and before the cotton harvest Devi is worshipped. Two or three 
plants are joined together by a cradle of cotton thread and 
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hencath this .seven stones are placed to represent seven gods and 
an offering of some new cotton picked from the trees is made to 
them. A fire is kindled and some milk is heated on it till it boils 
over so that the cotton bolls may burst with fullness as the milk 
boils over. When the post is to be erected in the threshing floor 
they place in the hole an egg and .some water and some grains 
of jovar. Before the jovar is threshed an image of a bullock is 

made from cowdung and worshipped. When the heap of 

threshed grain is ready, they offer it a goat or a fowl in the 
name of one of the village gods. The flesh of the animal is 
eaten in the threshing floor, a part being given to the village 
servants. While the jovar or wheat is being threshed, the 
women must have red powder on their foreheads and must not 
wear lamp-black in their eyes. People usnaHv take off their 
shoes before walking on the threshing floor. The man who 
measures the grain sits facing the cast and while the grain is 
being measured, nobody will speak, while women are not allow¬ 
ed on the threshing floor at all. Tf they cannot complete the 

measuring in one day, a line is drawn with burnt chaff round 
the stack of grain to keep out the evil spirits who would come 
and steal it. 

The EhiidcrM, i.e., eleventh dav occurring in the bright half of 
AsMha and Kdrltika arc considered very sacred. They mark 
the beginning and the end of Cdturmdsa, i.e., four holy months 
and are observed as fast and prayer days by a large section of 
Hindus. Followers of the Vdrkan sect make it a point to visit 
the temple of Vithoha of Pandharpur on these days. 

On the dark eighth of Srdvana falls the Goknidstamt festival 
in honour of I.ord Krsna’s birthdav- Exact midnight of this 
day was the time of the birth of SrT Krsna and the 
next day the baby was taken to Goktila. The way the 

occasion is celebrated varies from place to place. Usually, 

Ijcople fast on the nstomi day, worship a clay image of the baby 
Krsna at midnight and celebrate the birth with the distribution 
of sunthavadtt. 'Fhcy Iircak their fast that night with feasting 
or the strictly orthodox may postpone it 'to the next day of 
dahikald or Gokula day when a boisterous play-ritual of break¬ 
ing the hancti is celebrated in a temple. 

The principal festival of the Knnhis and other agricultural 
castes is Fold falling at about the middle of the rainy season, i e., 
Srdvana Amdimykl. On the day before the Fold clay images of 
bullocks are made and worshipped. On the Fold day they wash 
the feet of the bidlocks and feed them with cooked food. They 
are taken to the temple of Maruti and then passed in order 

under the toran or rope of leaves. The dav after Fold is called 

haygd. In the early morning people take the toran or rope of 
leaves of the Fold out to the boundary of the village where Siv, 
the boundary god resides. The hoys also take the sticks which 
they have been using for one month previous to the Fold festival 
and throw them with the toran outside the boundary of the 
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village. I'hey bring back branches of the nim trees and wild CHAPTER 3. 
tulsi or basil which they call the hair of Marbod which is a 
deity represented by the shrub called by this name viz., aspnmgus 
racemosa. With these they sweep the roofs of the houses inside 
and in the evening a man goes nearly naked round the village 
with an earthen pot in which the people place cowries, rice 
husks, chillis, inahuva flowers, garlic, flies, mosquitoes, and any 
other insects that they can catch. The man then goes and 
breaks the pot outside the village and comes back without speak¬ 
ing to any one. By this ceremony, they think that noxious 
insects, and diseases caused by them w'ill be kept out of their 
houses. 
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On the bright fourth of the month of Bhdclrapacl falls the 
birth day of Ganesa, the god of learning. A painted clay figure 
of the elephant-headed god is specially purchased for the day 
from image vendors and worshipped with offerings of modakas 
{sweet balls). A special feature of the festival is that in towns, 
apart from the function in the family, the worshiji is celebrated 
on a community scale by public contribution and with the added 
attraction of religious and semi-social programmes held each day 
during the festival. Out of a super-stition still current, one 
avoids looking at the moon on this day, lest one might get 
involved in a baseless theft charge. 

Joined to the Gatjapati festival women hold a celebration in 
honour of Gauri, mother of Ganapati. The first day is Gauri- 
dvdhan, invitation to GaurT, the second day is Gimrlpujan 
worship of Gauri and the third day is Gaiin-visarjona, immer- 
.sion of the goddess. 


Gants 

Calurthi. 


Gauri ptijan. 


In the month of Asvum falls the great festival of Navaraira, Dasard. 
(nine nights), culminating in Dasard, so called from dasa (ten) 
and dhara (days), it being a ten day festival in honour of the god¬ 
dess, Durga. It is also called Vijayd-dasaml^ the day of viemry 
of Rama over Ravana. In Yavatmal district, people especially 
the farmers put on new clothes on this day and take out their 
bullock<arts to the boundary of the village, where races are lield 
to celebrate the death of Riivana. In the evening, they go out to 
the forest to a bhosa tree {Bauhinia racemosa). Everybody 
picks a branch of the tree. This is considered to signify the 
killing of Ravana. It is also the day on which the goddess Kali 
vanquished the buffalo-demon Mahisasura and in some places it 
was once customary to sacrifice a he-buffalo on this day. The 
offering of a goat is usual. The first nine days are known as 
Navardtra. On the first day is performed ghataslhdpajtd or the 
invocation of the goddess to he present in the ghaia, jar. On 
the tenth day, every householder worships his caste insignia, 
represented by tools and implements. A TelT will worship his oil 
machine, a Kayastha his Kalamddn, a blacksmith his anvil and 
hammer, a Brahman his holy books, etc. They have sumptuous 
meals at noon and towards the evening they don a holiday attire 
and gather together to worship the Sami (precepts stpecigara) or 
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in its absence the Aptd (Bauhinia racemosa) tree. On this day, 
the Aptd leaves arc supposed to symbolise gold and are ex- 
t:lianged while greeting one another. The Dasard day is consi- 
derch highly auspicious tor the undertaking o£ any new work or 
liusiness or putting children to school. 

Twenty days atter Dasard comes Divdli, when Laksmt the 
gotidess ot wealth, is worshipped. She is supposed to pass over 
the land distrihuung her g.its ot riches. All people illuminate 
their houses and shops in order that they may not be over- 
looiced. two days alter DtvdCi conies Yamadvitiyd or Bhaoo- 
bcc], tvhen brothers visit sisters and are entertained by them. 
In the evening the sisters return the visit, perform the draft 
waving ceremony and receive a gilt. 

in Yavatiniil, cows are worshipped during the Divdli celebra¬ 
tion, their horns being painted with red ochre and necklaces ot 
cowries are tied to their necks. On this day parents invite their 
married daughters and their husbands to their houses. In the 
eveunng, the lower class Hindus dance the dhandhdr or _ stick 
dance, singing country songs. The boys who dance are dressed 
in long coats and small turbans. 

lloh'. 'Tile year closes with Holi when the demoness Holika is pro¬ 

pitiated. I'his very popular and gay festival is the occasion for 
a great deal ot mirth, innocent revelry including the splashing 
of colour. The Holi pujd is accompanied by bonfires, symbols 
of rhe destruction ot evil, amid joyous shouts. In Yavatmal 

district one month before the HoU, a stick of the castor oil 
plant is brought and planted in the ground and around this the 
Holi lire is kmdled. Every household has to supply some wood 
for the lire. In some places, the Holi fire is first kindled by a 
Mahar and that of the Kunbis must lie lighted from the 
Mahar's fire. 

Vi'iiiiis. In the month of Cailra starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, suvdsints hold in their homes the ceremony 
of haladi-kumku. The fidl-moon day of Jyestha known as 
Vntapaurnimd is observed by married women as a day of prayer 
so that their husband’s lives may be prolonged; a banyan tree 
or its boughs are worshipped and vdyanas .(special offerings) arc 
distributed to Brahmans and savdsims. Some observe a vrata, 
i.c., vow for three days during which they live on fruits, tubers 
and milk only. During Cdturmdsa, four months of the rainy 
season, some women observe the sold somvdr vrata, i.c., a vow 
observed for sixteen successive Mondays. At the end of this, 
they hold a grand worship of Siva and Parvatl and feast 
16 married couples, dampalis. Similarly married girls vow to 
offer Sivamupr, a handful, of corn to Siva on SMvana Mondays. 
For the first five years of their married life girls worship Mangald 
Gniiri on every Tuesday of Srdvana. The Fridays of the same 
month which are called Sanipad Sukravdrs, i.e., prosperous Fri¬ 
days are observed by women with a worship of goddess LaksmT 
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drawn on a small earthen pot. On the third and fifth of bright 
Bhddrapada come Hnratalikd and Rsipancami which are observed 
as days of fast by lirahman women. The first is observed by 
married women and young married girls in honour of Haratdlikd 
(goddess Parvatl) who is said to have successfully resisted her 
father’s wish to marry her to Vfsnu and married Siva whom she 
loved. The second is observed by elderly women in honour of 
Rsis (seers) to make amends for sins committed unconsciously, 
On that day they do not eat anything except handgrown fruits^ 
and vegetables. Vasubdrasa, which falls on the I2th of dark 
Amina, is observed by some women who have children. They 
fast on that day and at night, after worshipping a cow, give 
a calf in charity. The day previous to Sankrdnla in the month 
of Pans, is called Bhogl on which a special dish known as khicadi 
is offered to gods and eaten. On the SahkrdrU'a day sugadi, 
auspicious jars, are presented to Brahmans and the following day 
known as Kihkrdntu is celebrated by newly married girls, with 
lutane, a free distribution to snvasiiils of auspicious articles. In 
Yavatmal district, on the new moon day of Vaisakha, they make 
a miniature shed of nlm leaves an<l place in it seven pebbles 
whitewashed with, lime paldm leaves, to which they offer turmeric 
and red powder. This is tlone to propitiate Maraj Devf so that 
she may save their houses from being burnt. All the children 
of the village tie hells round their waist and feet and go from 
door to door dancing and begging with branches of nlm leaves in 
honour of the goddess. 

The patterns of houses and housing have undergone consider¬ 
able changes particularly in the urban areas. The old type of 
houses of the rich living in joint families consisted of a front 
and back part separated by small open court on each side of 
which tvas a passage and in the upper storey an open terrace 
connecting front and liack parts of the house. Such a plan of 
the house was once popular because when children would grow 
up and sons had families of their own, they could share the same 
hoio’e and yet to some extent each family could live apart. 
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In rural areas, members of each caste usually occupy a quartei 
of their own and that of the Mahars or Pardhans is at a little 
distance from the rest of the village. Very many villages have 
an old fort with earthen or brick walls about ten to fifteen feet 
high and 150 feet long. These are relics of the days of the 
Pendhdn raitls, when on the approach of the marauders all the 
villagers hastened within the fort. Houses of tenants have one 
to three rooms with an ahgmi or small yard in front and a little 
space for a garden behind in which vegetables are grown during 
the rains. In Wun taluka, the houses are usually thatched, but 
elsewhere, they are often tiled. Dhdbd houses with flat mud 
roofs are common. The walls are of mud plastered over bamboo 
matting. The Kunbis have a kothi or shed by the side of the 
house in which they keep their c^rts and agricultural implements. 
The houses of the Mahars are little one-roomed huts or jhopdiis^ 
with a small yard in front. In some villages there is a envM or 
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CHAPTERS, common house, which serves as an office for the patel and also 
Th^Pe^le ^ resthouse for subordinate government officials. The black¬ 
smiths’ and carpenters’ shops are places of common resort for 
louses AND the cultivators where they have their implements repaired. 
ousiNG, Ordinary cultivators usually have earthen pots and pans for 

cooking purposes and brass ones for eating from, while the well- 
to-do nave all their vessels of brass. No Kuiibi will lie on the 
ground, probably because a dying man is always placed on the 
ground to breatne his last. So every one has a cot (bdj) consist- 
ing of a wooden frame with a bed, usually made of the strings 
of san i(hemp) or the root fibre of the paldsa tree (Butea frotu 
dosa). fhe hemp fibre is coloured red or black and occasionally 
green and is strung m patterns. This is perhaps all the furni¬ 
ture they have, barring rough almirahs and seating stools called 
pats. 

Old houses were built with the idea of providing shelter and 
safety, while modern designs and constructions are particular 
aoout the principles of convenience, economy, health and sanita¬ 
tion with trie necessary safety. The richer class of people are 
now having mdepeiioent cottages and bungalows with accom- 
modahon generally consisting of a verandah, a drawing or 
sitting room, two or three extra rooms to be used as bedrooms, 
guest-room or study-room, a kitchen, a parlour, pantry or store¬ 
room and an independent bath and W.C. There is a small 
garden around and a garage. Tlic rooms are so arranged as to 
have an independent access for each. The walls are of stone or 
brick masonry in lime or concrete mortar and plastered in lime 
or cement mortar. 'The doors are panelled or glazed and they 
have brass fixtures. Enough windows are there to allow free 
passage for air and light. The floors are paved with stone or 
concrete and are free from dampness, drainage and sanitation 
being carefully looked after. The roof is either covered with 
Mangalore tiles or terraced in re-inforced concrete. The rooms 
are generally colour-washed or distempered in different shades 
of light colour. The drawing hall is generally provided with 
half a dozen cane or wooden chairs or sofa and two side-chairs, 
duly upholstered, one or two easy or rocking chairs, one big 
central table, two or three small teapoys and the floor or part of 
it around the table covered with a carpet. The dining hall is 
equipped with a dining table and chairs and a side table. The 
bed-room is furnished with one or two wooden or iron bed¬ 
steads, a wardrobe or an almirah and dressing table with a 
mirror. Built in cupboards, shelves, pegs and sanitary fittings 
are provided wherever necessary. A cottage has only a ground 
floor and a bungalow generally has an additional floor. 

During the last thirty or forty years, there is a tendency to 
live in convenient self-contained blocks, whether rented or 
owned, of which there are several in a single building. Housing 
societies have been formed on a co-operative bads and there has 
been much building activity on modern lines particularly in 
urban areas. This tendency is growing even in smaller towns 
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but the patterns of houses in villages have not changed much. 
The poor people continue to live in huts as before, but wherever 
there has been Government or seini-Government building acti¬ 
vity, as also in the banking and commercial houses, modern 
building jiatterns are adopted. 
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The dress of the ordinary cultivator is most commonplace. It 
consists only of a loincloth, another cloth thrown over the 
shoulders and the upper part of the body which except for this 
is often bare. A third rough cloth loosely wound round the 
head serves as a turban. All these originally white soon assume 
a \ery dingy colour. Sometimes a handl or loose white shirt is 
worn under the shoulder cloth. There is thus often no colour 
in a man’s everyday attire, though the gala dress for the holidays 
consists of a red pagn or turban, a black coloured or white coat, 
and a white loincloth with red silk borders if he can afford it. 


A well-to-do educated urbanite nray use all. the items of west¬ 
ern dress ensemble including the ‘bush-shirt’ and ‘bush-coat’ of 
recent origin. Indoors he may be found using a striped pyjama 
and a half shirt or pairan. His outdoor dress varies between 
three types: A lehga (loose trousers) and a long shirt of the 
‘ Nehru ’ type or a pair of short pants and shorts, the flaps of 
the shirt either being allowed to hang loose on the shorts or 
tucked inside them. (2) A pair of trousers in combination with 
a shin or a half shirt, a bush-coat or a bush-shirt. The sleeves 
of the shirt may he rolled up in a band above the elbow. (3) A 
full western suit including trousers, shirt, perhaps a waist coat 
and a neck-tie. For ceremonial occasions, he may prefer to dress 
in Indian style in a specious looking long coat called ackan or 
sliervdtil and cudiddr pyjamas or survdr slightly gathered at the 
ankles with bracelet-like horizontal folds. A folded woollen or 
silk cap and cadhdv or pump-shoe perfects the ensemble. 
Among the urbanite young men the use of dhotar has practically 
become extinct; it is in some evidence among the middle-aged 
and old. The sendi has long been discarded and they cut theii 
hair short in imitation of the westerners. Shoes and boots arc 
kept even indoors and the fashion of going about bare-headed 
is also coining into vogue. 

A Hindu woman wears a higde or single long cloth of red or 
black cotton and under this the coli or small breast-cloth. 
Women of the cultivating or lower castes are usually tattooed 
with four dots on the face, one in the centre of the forehead, 
one on each cheek and one on the point of the chin. They also 
have a circle on the back of right hand. Gond and Kolam 
women are profusely tattooed on the arms but not usually on 
the legs. The local Gonds sometimes send for a skilful tattooer 
from Canda to operate on their wrists and arms. Men t)f the 
castes such as dhobis arc to be seen with sect-marks on the fore¬ 
head, which usually consist of ,a circular dot of Sandalwood 
paste. Women of the working classes draw the loose ends of the 
sadi- fluttering on the back from the left shoulder, ‘■ightlv in 
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front from underneath the right arm and tuck it m the wrap or 
the sadi at the waist. They do not also allow the manifold 
pleats to dangle low at the ankles but tuck them tightly at the 
back. 

I’he sewn garment for the baby is the l7alule consisting of a 
triangular piece of cloth tied round its waist so as to cover the 
buttocks and the front. There is a topre which is a baby cap 
covering the ears and kuncl which is a cap and frock sewn 
together. Angi is a general term indicating sewn garment for 
the upper body in winch could be incliuded jiiahlc (frock), hanefi, 
or peti .(jacket) worn by the child. When the child grows two 
or three years old, a round or folded cap for the head, sadard or 
pfnran for the upper part, caddi or short pants for the lower part 
are sewn for the use of boys and parkar (petticoat) caddi 
(panties); polka (bodice) and jhagd (frock) are sewn for girls. 

Ornaments are widely hankered after among all communities 
particularly in the rural parts but more as means for the safe¬ 
keeping ot money than decoration or aids to beauty. People do 
not like to spend much on the goldsmith’s labour or skill which 
fetches no value on the reconversion of the gold or silver orna¬ 
ment into cash. As a result it is found that c.xcept for the 
patronage of a few princes or rich people, ornaments are but 
specimens of clumsy form and workmanship. Gold ornaments 
are simply hammered or punched into shape or rudely engraved 
and are practically never cast or moulded. They are often made 
hollow from thin plate or leaf, the interior being filled with lac, 
Such is the case with .silver which is rarely cast. 

Oruitments differ in type as used by men, women and child¬ 
ren. They are worn on the head, in the ear, on the neck, across 
the shoulders, on the arms, wrists and fingers, round the waist, 
on the legs and on the toes. They differ according to the caste 
or community custom and ako as used by men, women, boys 
and girls. 

With the Hindus gold i.s a very sacred metal and gold orna¬ 
ments, for this reason, must not he worn below the waist as to 
do so is considered an indigni’^y to the holy, precious metal. 
Brahman and Maratha women will not have ornaments for the 
head except of gold. Other castes should, if they can afford it, 
wear only gold on the head. Gold and silver in ornaments is 
also considered to have a protective magical effect, like that 
ascribed to charms and amulets. In the making of ornaments, 
the recent tendency is to substitute gold, silver and precious 
stones by alloys, culture pearls and synthetic stones. 

Men now rarely use any ornaments. However, a rich person 
may dispitiy a bhikbdll, a gold ring set with pearls and pendant 
emerald, hanging by the upper lobe of his car. He may also use 
gold salkadis or a poci on the wrist and a goph or chainwork 
with a locket round the neck. If fairly off a Bania’s er ery day 
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oniaiuents may be a silver girdle and a gold armlet, worn above chapters. 

the elbow, a pearl ear-ring, a gold or pearl necklace and linger - 

rings. Well-to-do cultivators have gola rings in the ear, Kaads People. 
o£ solid sdver on the wrists or a dandakade of silver worn above Ounamknts. 
the elbow. A silver chain work girdle known as KargoUl is used 
round the waist by many. 

Fashions in the ornaments of ladies have considerably changed Female, 
during the last fifty years, the general tendency being to avoid 
gold ornaments of heavy weight. 

Head ornaments of any kind used by the ladies are not much 
in evidence, blowers are preferred to metal ornaments. How¬ 
ever, some hair ornaments such as mud, agmpind, Kelki Kevdd, 
veni, rdkiiddi, candrasiirya, ndg-gonde and gotidcpliulc, all 
made ot gold are still to be found in old rich families. Bindi- 
Bijora anti Bhdng-tikd, a decorative ornament tor the whole head 
is to be found among Rajputs and Marvadis. Flower-shaped 
ornaments such as Hulaoacephul, Caphekaii etc. as braid- 
ornaments are current. 

Fair ornaments such as Catikaiii and Kinii preferaldy of jjeaiis 
and precious stones are in vogue. Bugdyd, baLyd, kdp are in the 
use ot old women only. Far-rings oi various types are now 
getting into tastuon. Nose-rmgs such as nath and besar as cere¬ 
monial ornaments worn by married ladies in the. kit nostril are 
current. Nath ot the rich is studded with pearls and gems, that 
ot the pool' is made of gold; besar is smalKer in size. Other 
types ot nose-rings are mtirni, mtigvdt, phull, Kdntd, camki and 
huldk. 

Necklaces such as mahgalsutras of various types, the black 
beads being strung together by different patterns of gold chain 
work with gold heads and cups in the middlie and used symboli¬ 
cally by married ladies are now a days worn by them as an 
ornament. Other types of necklaces in current use are: bakuki- 
lidra, bonndl, candrahdra, capaldbdra, ekddtii, jondhalipota, 

Kolhdpuri sdj, mohanmdl, piitalyducimdl and pohe-hdra; sari, 
thusi, vajrafik are getting rare. Petya, pota, laphplid, tanmani 
and pendc are made of pearls and to be found current among 
the rich. 

Hand ornaments such as Kahkam (bangles), of patterns 
known as bilori, diamond, double-diamond, hodighdt, pdtic- 
pailn tinpailu etc., are current. Patlyd (wristlets) known as 
jalicyd, minydeyd, pailticyS and todicyd all made of gold are in 
common use. Costlier bangles studded with pearls, diamonds 
and other precious stones are in the use of the rich only. 

Armlets such as bdjubands or vdkis of the types known as 
liaricyd, modvdkyd, rudragdth, tuldbandi made of gold or silver 
are still in wear. Foot or leg ornaments are usually made of 
silver and as worn by lower classes they are tode, torclyd, 
sdkhlyS and vale. Mdsolyd, jodvi, phirvl. salle arc silver toe 
rings and are used by women on marriage day and continue to 
he used alnays by tJte lower ckisses. 
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Child oniamenis such as bindlyd, nuihgatyu, kaditode, which 
are wristlets, and goph, hasli, sdkhall, kiiii which arc necklaces 
arc made either or gold or sdver. Sdkhall and sarpoit are used 
lound the waist and ghiingurvdlc and vdU; are worn on the 
ankles. 


Most classes ol' the people cat three times a day, at about 8 in 
the morning, at midtiay and alter dark. The morning meal 
[nydiidri) is tommonly eaten in the held and the two others 
[jevam^ at home. At midday they come home from work, 
bathe and take their meal having a rest for about two hours in 
ail. A little hut is made in front of the house and in this a 
stone slab is placed on which they sit and wash themselves, 
nearly always using hot water. After finishing work the cukb 
vator again comes home and has his evening meal and then 
after a rest at about 10 oclock he goes again to the field if the 
crops are on the ground and sleeps on the rndld, a small elevated 
platform erected in the held to protect the crop from birds and 
wild animals, occasionally waking and emitting long-drawn 
howls or pulling the strings which connect with clappers in 
\arious parts of the field. Thus for nearly eight months of the 
year, the cultivator sleeps in the fields and only during the 
remaining period at home, jovar is the staple food of the 
people and u is eaten in all the three meals. It has no husk and 
IS ground in the ordinary manner after which it is passed 
through a sieve. The smaller particles which go through make 
a fine flour knowui as pcclh while the coarser or only htUt-ground 
grains remaining in the sieve are called Kanyd. By the ordinary 
method of grinding, about half of each quality is obtained, but 
by grinding a larger quantity of grain at one time, the work is 
less thoroughly done and the quantity of coarse grain is naturally 
increased. The fine flour or pceth is made into dough with hot 
water and baked into flat thick capdtls or cakes known as 
blidkaris which weigh more than half a pound each. The kanyd 
or coarse flour is boiled in water like rice. Both kinds of food 
are commonly eaten at the midday and evening meals, but in 
the morning only the cakes or hhdkars arc prepared, no doul.it 
because they are more easily cooked. The boiled pulse of arhai 
(cajanus indiciis) is commonly eaten with jowar. The cakes are 
either dipped in cold linseed oil or eaten dry. The sameness of 
this diet is varied by different vegetables of which the most 
important are brinjah, bhendl {hibiseiis cfctdenlus), turai [luffa- 
aciitangula), semi, a sort of bean, and the leaves of amhd^l plant 
{Aibiscus cannahinus). These arc usually boiled and then mix¬ 
ed into a salad with linseed or til oil and seasoned with salt and 
[lowdered chillis. When no other vegetables are available, the 
pulse of moog (phaseojus minigo) is ground into flour and small 
tablets are made fi'om it. The ktinbis, are very fond of onions 
and garlic also which are chopped and boiled or eaten raw. 
Butter milk, when available, is mixed w'ith the boiled jowar after 
it is cooked, while wheat and rice, butter and sugar w'hich are 
delicacies., arc reserved for festivals. As a rule only water is 
drunk. 
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Exce])t Brfthmans, most of the castes in Yavatmaj have no 
objection to meat or fish, but both do not form part of the daily 
diet. The dietary of the urbanites and higher castes is much 
more elaborate anti systematised. Besides the usuali cereals, 
]udscs, vegetables and oils, a vegetarian includes in his diet dairy 
products like milk, butter, curds, buttermilk, ghee (clarified 
butter) and vanaspati (hydrogenated oils) on a liberal scale. The 
morning tea with a light breakfast is followed by two meals, one 
between nine and ele\en in the morning and another between 
seven and nine in the evening. 

Generally, Brahmans in Yavatmal, whatever their sub-caste, 
eat after wearing tmlv a clean dhotar. The custom of changing 
into silk dholls for meals has almost died out except in priestly 
families. It is still partially preserved for festive occasions. 
Meals are usually taken in an inner apartment adjoining the 
kitchen. A separate little square is marked for each person and 
none is supposed to touch one another while eating. Everybody 
sits on a pdf a low wooden stool and in some places it Is custn. 
mary to place another pdf over which a plate is placed. Rice, 
wheat, jotvar, pulses are generally the materials of both meals, 
wheat and jowar being preferred at the second or evening meal. 
Curds are always eaten. Besan or gram flour fried with onion, 
chillis, cloves and other spices and oil is a favourite dish. 
With rice is taken some ghee, varnn or liquid split pulse and a 
eii'rry or dniti or split pulse boiled with onions, spices, salt anrl 
tamarind or kokam. Curds, milk and butter-milk (tdk) are 
iiidisnensabic with hicher castes, particularly Brahmans. Savou¬ 
ries like catnts, rdyntth, kosimbtrs, hmcc, pat>a4 ‘thd .wni/gr nrle 
the usual adjuncts to a meal among the welli-to-do. 

The dinner is served in three courses, the first of boiled rice 
and pulses wuh a spoonful or two of ghee, the second of poU or 
capdtl, sugar and phec with salads. The vegetables arc served 
with each course. The plate is not chaneed during the dinner. 
In each course the principal dish is served in the centre of the 
plate, the vegetables and curries (in cups) are arranged on the 
right and on the left, the salads, a piece of lemon and ginger 
and some salt arc served. In the more advanced communities, 
a table cloth, tvhitc or coloured is spread on the ground and the 
dishes are placed on it. The people sit round it on stools and 
take their food from dishes placed on the ground. Some well- 
to-do families of the upper class have nowadays taken to dining 
on tables. 

The stimulants and narcotics in use in the district of Yavatmaj 
in pre-prohibition days were fermented and distilled drinks. 
Intoxicating drinks were distilled from dates and raisins. But 
the chief alcoholic drink in use was the liquor made from the 
flavour of the mahtivd {Bassia LaiifoUd) trees. To improve its 
flavour or colour, different varieties of fruits, flowers or herbs 
tvere sometimes added to the simple liquor. It was generally 
drunk in taverns and licensed booths. Except the high caste 
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Hindus others draiih on occasions, more or less frequently. The) 
Acre of two classes, roughly speaking. The respectable customer; 
who used to come to the ta\'crns and the poorer classes who wen 
served liquor as they come In an open space outside. Beside; 
wJiat was drunk jnihlicly in the liquor shops, country-mad' 
spirits tvere consurned prnately by some persons in their owi 
houses. At pidilic dinners of some low castes of Hindus, liqtioi 
was served to lioth men and women towards the close of tin 
cntertaiiiment. 


Three preparation.s from hemp, bhang or amhtJcpi [auinahis 
ni(hca), that is bluing, yakut and gahjd were in use. Bluing was 
made from the leaver, flowers and seeds of the plant, first baked 
over fire aiul then ground very fine. The intoxicating power 
depended to a great extent on the fineness of the yiowder. 
,\ccording to the taste and means of the consumer, dry rose 
petal'c almoncts, cardamoms, pepper and other spices were pound¬ 
ed and mixed with the powder. The whole was again ground 
with water or milk, sweetened with sugar and strained through 
a cloth and the prejiaration was ready to he taken. In the hot 
.season and throughout the year on holidays and festivals bhang 
was generally flrunk, Init only a few people took it regularly. 
In small quantities it had a cooling effect, is slightly intoxicating 
and siinulTaneoitslv causing a keen feeling for hunger. 

The dried hemp plant whicli has flowered and from which the 
resin had not lieen removed is called gdhjd. As a rule g3h]d 
.smokers were to be found at temples or shrines, religious mendi- 
ctints and a lower order of Brahmans being the main addicts. 
The plant washecl four or five times, dried and mixed with 
tobacco was smoked In whiffs about every half hour by the 
addict. Its effects were sudden and strong. Opium used cither 
as a drug or a narcotic was administered in several ways. It was 
rolled into a pill and swallowed or dissolved in water and drunk 
and smoked in a special preparation. 

Of the non-prohibited articles, tobacco, betel or areca nut, tea 
and coffee and such other drinks have become popular enough 
and are indulged in all over the district more in urban and less 
in rural areas. 

Tobacco is consumed in three ways. It is chewed, it is smoked 
and it is taken in the form of snuff. Tlie practice of chewing 
tobacco either plain or in combination with the betel-leaf, areca- 
nut and calcium is common among all, Hindus and Muslims, 
men and women. Tolvacco is smoked in pipes or in bidis and by 
the more fashionable in cigarettes. Two kinds of pipes are in 
general use. the long-stemmed hukkd or hubble-bubble in which 
smoke is cooled as it is inhaled through water and the short 
almost stemless citini where the smoke is sucked through a wet 
cloth piece wrapped at its bottom. Tobacco to be smoked in 
the hukkd is known as gudakhil which is specially processed 
with molasses and water. It is used by a better class of people. 
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Women seldom smoke a pipe but among many working 
cultivating class women bidh are popular. 

'lea from Assam, Darjeeling and Niligiri tea gardens 
blends and varieties of black tea of various brands and 
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and rheir mixtures are in general use. Tea drinking has become 
very common in the middle class families and the artisan classes 
including mechanics, drivers and other manual workers. It has 
become a habit with the cultivating classes also. Tea with milk 
and sugar i.s taken early in the morning and also in the after¬ 
noon. The elite drink it as a hot brew or infusion poured inro 
a cup from a teapot adding milk and sugar to taste. The 
commoner tisually has it as a composite drink while some have 
it as a decoction of tea powder, mixing pepper and dry ginger 
or cinnamon in it to cure indigestion. Coffee also is making 
headway as an alternate drink and is particularly a favourite 
among those who come from South India. Cold drinks or 
Siirbat arc n.sed casually, more on ceremonial occasions among 
the middle class families. Aerated waters are not now confined 


to towns .alone, where tea, coffee, laxsii and scirbat arc available 
in tea shops and restaurants. Ovalitine and cocoa and Bournvita 
are also served if specially ordered. These are considered 
healthy drinks and are slowly entering the house-holds of the 
soythisticated as several baby foods. 

Tile habit of smoking is spreading among the young even in 
schools and colleges to an alarming extent, in spite of the expert 
medical opinion that it tends to develop cancer. 

Holidays and religious festivals are great occasions for enter- Amcsumpms. 
tainment. Various tvpcs of dancing activities generally of the 
nature of the folk dances are current among the people, the 
occasion for them usually being the variou.s religious festivals 
occurring mainly in the months of SMvana, Bhadrapada and 
Phal^tina. On the dark night of Si^lvana, (eighth day) and the 
day following are celebrated the festivals of Gokul'istami and 
Dahikdla which arc occasions for the display of the spectacular 
gop/t and tiprl and the boisterous Kdld and Govindd dances. In 
the same month among Brahmans and other advanced classes, 
the occasion of the Mmi^aldf^anripujd affords an occasion to 
young women to dance a variety of folk dances known as 
plm^dis, even elderly women joining in them with enthusiasm 
and abandon. On the bright fourth of Bhddfapada and after, 
come the Ganes and Gaurl festivals. In towns, at the public 
Ganapati celebrations are held mela performances, but in the 
vilLages the agricultural classes observe the Bhdradl Gann 


festival with singing, dancine and merry-making. In the same 


month when the Sun is in the thirteenth constellation of the 


Zodiac called Hosta or the Elephant, girls unmarried or newly- 
married give a typical semi-dance performance known as Had^d 
or Bhondid and sing specially composed songs. Holi or Sinif^d 
festival declaring the advent of soring is spent in boisterous 
activities by the young males which include the performance of 
inmasd troupe. 
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Some dances are connected with religious ecstasy and i'ervour 
and not for giving e\pressi(m to any aesthetic feeling. The 
iliiidl dance which devotees or bhajanls of the Vdrkarl cult 
engage in while guing to a temple of Vkhoba or taking part in 
a religious procession belongs to this kind. Another dance of 
this ecstatic kind is 'he Mahalaksmi dance better known as 
'd,b(lgar phiiiikne, perhaps exclusively practised by the women of 
the Brahman C<immunity at the time of the worship of Maba- 
laksmT in the hrighr half of Asvina. 

Dtincing and singing to the dance constitutes the social 
recreation of the Goods who are known to he passionately fond 
of it. The. [trincipal dance is the karma dance in celebration of 
bringing the leafy branch of a tree from the forest in the, rains. 
Men and women form ttvo long lines opposite each other with 
the musicans in the centre, advance and retreat altematelv 
bringing one foot forward and the other up behind it with, a 
similar motement in retiring. At a mixed dance, all the time 
they are dancing, they also sing in unison, the men sometimes 
"inging one line and the women the next or both together. The 
songs are generally erotic. 

In the rural areas, there arise a number of occasions for the 
cultivating classes to entertain themselves with folk songs, to be 
sung individually or in groups. Of these IdvnJ and pavdda 
songs, replete as they arc with wit and humour and common 
sense form a popular source of entertainment of the village 
people. There are professional exponents of the art and a con¬ 
test between male Idvtji singers at a fatrd ffair) attracts many, 
but it is the lavni of the female dancer-ettm-singer that really 
delights audiences. Folk songs known as hhdleri are sometimes 
sung to encourage reapers working in the field hut at the harvest¬ 
ing time, farmers sing special songs to enthuse, as it were, the 
bullocks to tread the jovar ears. In the repertory of folk songs 
of the villagers may be included songs set in the ovl metre which 
are often sung by women early in the morning while grinding 
corn : auspicious songs such as suvdsims sing at the halad and 
ghdnd ceremonies at the marriage ; palne or lullabies and cradle 
songs which are soothing songs sung to put a child to sleep ; 
propitiatory songs sung to appease the wrath of deities like 
small-pox. plague etc ; dratyd or songs in praise of gods and 
goddesses and iikJidm which are riddles set in rhymes and also 
ditties composed for the use of women to utter the husband’s 
name in an involved and circumlocutory way. 

Bhajan, Bhdnid, Gondhal Kirtan, Lalit, Twnbdi singing and 
Tamasd are the other forms of community entertainment based 
on folk-songs found current in the district. Of these hhajan- 
singing, which aims at a religious communion to he achieved 
by chanting devotional songs in chorus, is widely popular. 
Occasionally bhajan mptdhas, non-stop sessions of bhajan- 
singing for seven days are held in well-known temnles. The 
traditional topic of the spiritual uplift of man is delienated in 
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songs in bhdruds delightfully spiced with humour. Gondhal is 
a .semi-musical performance given by a professional Gondhali 
and his troupe in praise of gods and goddesses such as Malharl, 
BhavanI, Rama and other legendary heroes. A klrtan is a 
musical discourse given by a klrlanhdr in which God and reli¬ 
gion are expatiated upon in prose and poetry. There is a ten 
deticy now-a-days to use the klntan institution as a vehicle for 
spreading cultural and social ideas instead of purely religious 
ones. Lalita as the probable precursor of Marafhl drama is a 
form of crude theatrical which has for its plot an incident from 
the Purdnas. Tumhdis are musical satires on social problems. 
Tamdsd, which is perhaps the most popular and alluring 
recreational activity in the rural areas, consists of a bdri of five 
to seven artists of histrionic talent and musical skill. The ndeya 
(dancer) in an amateur Tamdsd troupe is generally a boy 
dressed as a girl; in a professional tamdSd, a female dancer and 
singer is the centre of attraction. Gana, Gavlan and vag are the 
principal components of a tamdSd and the ruling sentiment 
maintained throughout by means of dialogues and Idvms is 
usuallv crude and sensuous humour leaning on the erotic side. 

Among the educated classes partiatlarly in towns where High 
Schools and Colleges have been run for many decades, western 
games like cricket, football and hockey have become popular. 
Tennis courts are also to be found in some places where recrea¬ 
tion clubs have become fashionablle. the membership being 
generally confined to Government officials, members of the Bar 
and the Medical Profession. Gymnasiums where exercises in 
Indian wrestling and malkhdmh are given are also run in towns. 
Bouts are arranged at village fairs and prizes are given to those 
who show' high proficiency. 

Cattle-racing in light cars, goading the animals to speed by 
all possible means is a popular amusement of the cultivating 
classes in the district. Cattle races are held on the festival of 
Til Sankrdnta at which two pairs of bullocks, yoked to a light 
chahdd or cart, race against each other for a distance of half a 
mile or so, while the owners bet on the result. Such contests arc 
also held at different fairs and a number of frantic cartmen long 
for the day when they could take part in cart-racing. With the 
same spirit of contest, villagers enjoy fights between rams, cocks 
and buffaloes specially trained for the purpose. 

For the city-dweller, entertainment has to he of a more 
sophisticated type. Theatrical and circus comoanies as also 
professional troupes of acrobats, dancers, snake-charmers give 
their shows in towns from time to time. The cinema theatres are 
there in every town of the district where Indian films are exhibit¬ 
ed and occasionally American and English ones also. Libraries 
and reading rooms meet the needs of the literate and intellec¬ 
tuals seeking amusement in reading. So do the newsnaners 
from Nagpur and Bombay. YavatmSl has had its own weeklies 
also viz., Hari-kishor of which the late Mr. M. S. Aney was the 
A-1197—16-A 
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CHAPTER 3. founder and soul and lattcrlfy Lokantai which instructed the 
The~^ople. peopi® of Yavatmal more than it amused them. Some people 
Games learn classical Indian music, both vocal and instrumental and 
practise it as a pastime. Concerts are occasionally held in 
public halls. Many a house in the towns is equipped with 
harmonium, sitdr, sdrangl, dilruhd, and tabid. Radio sets are 
c|uitc common not only in the towns hut also in the villages. 
The handy transistor has also invaded many a home. 

Recreational activities also include the hurdd parties arranged 
by well-to-do landholders on their fields where friends are invited 
and where concerts are held. Among children, dolils made of 
clay, cloth and plastic are much prized. Sometimes their 
marriages are celebrated with feasts and fire-works. Tag and 
chase games such as dndhaU kosimbir, lapan^v arc popular 
among boys of all ages. Games such as gup-cup-tobd, stirpdratnbi, 
vdgh-hnkn are played iti a team spirit. Games of gotyd 
(marbles) and bhovm (top) are played with a keen sense of con¬ 
test by hoys ; hhdtukU (house-keeping), a gajge or sdgargote and 
phugdyd are essentially games played by girls. Games played 
by the primary and secondary school boys are practically the 
same as ini any other district. Of these, the well-known major 
Indian games are dtyd^diyd, kabaddi, kho-kho, langacft, lagoryd 
and vitiddndu. 

Swimming and walking on stilts are the pastimes of the month 
of Sravana. Kite-flying is a favourite amusement with the old 
and young in the open season, specially indulged in at the time 
of the Makara Sankrdnt. The game of the patcmga-ladhne or 
kite-fighting consists in trying to cut the strings of each other’s 
kites high up in the sky. When the string of a kite is cut and it 
falls on the ground, it becomes the property of first person who 
can pick it up. For the purpose of this cutting, a special kind of 
thread called rmnjd rubbed with pastes mixed with glass-dust is 
used to make it hard and sharp. 

.Social Lii i:. Almost nothing of the Bnlutd system or the service of 24 kinds 

Baluta System of village servants now remains though a full description of its 
in Village. functioning appears in the old Yeotmdl Gazetteer as mentioned 
^^Bhumat' Gi'ant Duff. Among the highest of snch was Gurav who 
■ acted as a priest in the village temples of Mahadev and MfiirutS'. 
He was held in almost the .same respect as the Brahman because 
he imitated all the ways of the Brahman, including display of a 
.sacred thread across his shoulder. There was the JosT who 
officiated at various religious or semi-religious ceremonies, kept 
the calendar for the observance of festivals and pointed out 
auspicious days by means of the knowledge of astrology he was 
supposed to possess. But for him the village community would 
be in the dark as regards the dates of festivals. The Bhumak 
was formerly the worshipper of village gods and deities and used 
ro he generally a Gond and was retained by the immigrant 
Hindus as having a more intimate acquaintance with the deities 
of the soil, crops, forests and hills, to worship these on their 
A.U97—16-B. 
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behalf and to ensure chat the earth and ithe seasons should fulfil 
their necessary functions in producing sustenance for mankind. 
He is now practically extinct. 

The Mahar was the village watchman. He was known as a 
kotwar in a few localities. He received from half a mauud to 
two maiinds of jowar per plough of Two bullocks and his food 
on four holidays. He patrolled the village at night and acted 
as a servant and messenger t(» the patel and often served as a 
referee on matters affecting the village boundaries. This was 
probably because the Mahars were residents of the country 
before the Kunbis came. 

Another duty performed by the Mahar was removal of the 
carcases of dead animals. “The fle.sh was eaten and the skin 
retained as wages for the work.” The Patel and his relatives, 
however, sometimes made a claim to have the skins of their own 
animals returned to them and in some places, where half the 
agriculturists were kinsmen of the Patel, the Mahars felt and 
resented the loss. 

Another custom which occasionally obtained gave one quarter 
of the skin to the Cambhar and a half to the Patel. A third 
duty which fell into disuse long ago was the “opening of the 
grain-pits, noxious gas from which at times produced asphyxia. 
For this the Mahar received the tainted grain. The village 
Mahars also take the winding sheets of the corpses and the pieces 
of unburnt wood which remained when the body had been 
consumed.” 

The C.ambhar repaired the shoes of the cultivators and the 
mot or the leather bag for drawing well water. This he did in 
return for the annual contribution, but later he was paid for new 
shoes and new mots. In many villages, the annual contributions 
were paid by only those villagers who had wells. The Cambhar 
would not, however, repair shoes of ‘impure’ castes like the 
Mahars or Mangs but If they wanted a new pair of shoes, he did 
not inquire about their caste. 

The Mang was the village musician. He played music on 
festivals and made a proclamation in the village by heating the 
tom-tom. Such proclamations were made when the village was 
to be cleansed or the revenue realised from cultivators or for 
announcing the arrival of the vaccinator who was known to the 
people as "DevT-Doctor” or for the sale of attached houses and 
fields. He also castrated cattle in return for annual contributions 
of grain. Formerly he acted as the State hangman and his wife 
as the village mid-wife. 

The Nhavl (Mhali) was the village barber who shaved the 
villagers and carried the torch in wedding processions. In Wun 
taluka, instead of the fixed contribution, he received 20 lbs. of 
grain for every man who had begun to have his shave. He 
shaved the cultivators once in a fortnight or a month using cold 
water and his waves having been fixed he is said to have done 
his work in leisurely way. 
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The WarthI or washerman cleaned rhe clothes of the Patel 
and Patwari every day for which he got his food. He washed 
the clothes of other cultivators on festivals and at other times as 
required and received the ordinary contribution of grain. 

The Pardhl or the Takankar used to mend the stone grinding 
mills by hammering the surface to roughen it when it was worn 
smooth. He was not found in all localities. 

Another village menial was the Fakir. In some parts of the 
district even some Hindus would not eat the flesh of animals 
unless their throats had been cut, while alive as in the Muslim 
usage. For this purpose the Fakir was employed, who went 
about from village to village to do the work. At the time of 
the jowar harvest, he sacrificed a goat on the threshing floor and 
was known as Alunjewar, hccaiiso in pre-Muhammedan days, he 
cut off the goat’s head (niunda). 

The Kumhhar or potter supplied earthen pots at festivals and 
marriages, giving four or five to each cultivator. At harvest 
time he also gave each tenant a new vessel from which the 
labourers drank in the field. In return for this, he received a 
basket of jowar pods at harvest. For making his pots he takes 
the dung of horses and the ashes from cooking stoves and gets 
his clay free from the village land. 

The Thaku'r acts as the village bard and genealogist. He 
attends weddings and sings songs known as kavit ip praise of his 
hosts and family. 

The villagers often eivgage a Uaridds for the four rainy months 
{Catutmasa) who expounds or recites sacred books to them. He 
is often a purdnik who, by discussion rather than by recitation 
or sermonising, gives lessons in Puranas. 

Yavatmal has been known to be particularly progressive politi¬ 
cally. An association known as the Yavatmal District Associa¬ 
tion has been in existence there for the last sixty years which 
petitioned, memorialised, urged, passed resolutions and agitated 
for the removal of public wrongs and injustices and redress of 
public grievances. The public-spirited lawyers of Yavatma], 
with their leader the late Shri M. S. Aney, who practised as a 
lawyer as a young man were in the vanguard. These grievances 
or complaints pertained to the administration of the Revenue, 
Police, Forest and such other departments of the Government 
as also the Railways and Post and Telegraphs. Before a branch 
ol the Indian National Congre.ss became active and even distin¬ 
guished itself in the ‘Jungle Satydgrnha’ on the initiative of the 
late Shri Aney, the Yavatmal District Association was the only 
public body that carried on political agitation. This has made 
the district considerably politically conscious from the beginning 
of th's century. Shri Vasantrao Naik who hails from Pusad in 
the district has been the Chief Minister of Maharashtra State 
for well over a decade. He has contributed immensely towards 
the enrichment of Public Life in the State and has sat a high 
standard of patriotic service, 
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Agriculture has been the main source of livelihood of CHAPTER 4. 
people in the district. The old Gazetteer of Yeotmal district agriculture 
stated about the same as under. “At every census about three and 
quarters of the population has been engaged in agriculture, the Irrigation, 
exact proportion in Wun District in 1901 being 79 per cent, 
which is a little higher than that obtaining in any other District 
in Berar. As per the census of 1901 Wun district had a total 
population of very nearly 467,000. Agricultural labour then 
maintained 287,000 people, live-sixths of whom were returned as 
workers. Landholders and tenants numbered 80,000, less than 
one-half being workers ; and stock-breeding and dealing support¬ 
ed 7,500 people, mostly workers.”* 

The percentage of people dependent on agriculture increased 
from 79 per cent in 1901 to 85.30 per cent in 1961, an increase of 
6.30 per cent. This again shows the important role that agri¬ 
culture has for long played in the economy of the district. Of 
the nine categories of economic activities amo*ngst which the 
working population of the district was classified at 1961 Census, 
the two categories, viz., cultivators and agricultural labourers 
engaged as many as 34.21 and 51.08 per cent of the total workers, 
respectively. Considering the division of working population 
into males and females under the class of agricultural labourers, 
the percentage of females was much higher, m., 63.25 than that 
of males which stood at 41.68 per cent. Under the category of 
cultivators, the same distribution of males and females in 1961 
was 36.02 and 31.87 per cent, respectively. This shows the 
higher proportion of agricultural labourers in the agrarian 
economy of the district. 

The following statement gives the distribution of workers, 
males and females, on the basis of the two important categories 
of economic activities for the district and that tor the State as a 
whole in I961t: — 



Maharashtra 

Yeotmal District 

(I) 

Persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Persons 

(5) 

Males 

(6) 

Females 

(7) 

Cultivators 

46-11 

40-69 

54-79 

34-2) 

36-02 

31-87 

Agricultural labourers ., 

23-80 

18-12 

1 

32-90 

51-08 

41-68 

1 63-25 

i 


• Central Provineea District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A., 1908, pp 45-46. 
t District Census Hem^ook, Yeotmal, 1961, p. 49. 
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“Although the proportion of workers engaged in cultivation is 
less in the district than that of the State, the proportion of 
workers engaged as agricultural labourers is more than double 
in the district than the State average. For both taken together 
the district has a much larger proportion than the State average. 
The proportions of both males and females engaged in agricul¬ 
tural labour are much higher in the district than those of the 
State average. These larger proportions are due to the land 
tenures, larger size of holdings and mainly to crop pattern 
dominated by labour intensive crops like cotton.”* 

“ The proportions of cultivators and agricultural labourers 
differ considerably from taluka to taluka. The proportion of cuL 
tivators varies between 26.68 per cent for Yeotmal taluka and 
42.26 per cent for Wani taluka. The proportion for agricultural 
labourers vaiies from 40.68 per cent in Wani taluka to 56.23 per 
cent in Darwha taluka. Such wide variations within the district 
are due to the differences in the fertility of soils and resulting 
cropping and land holding patterns. Talukas with larger areas 
under cotton have larger proportions of agricultural labourers.'T' 

it is the rainfall that still decides the agricultural prosperity 
of the district. On it depends' the agricultural seasons and the 
various crops to be grown in particular season. About the rain 
fall in the district round about 1908 and prior to it the old 
Gazetteer states—“ The average rainfall at Yeotmal for the 
25 years ending in 1906 was 40 inches, but for the last 11 years 
of that period it was only 33 inches. In 1892-1893 the fall was 
57 inches; and in 1899-1900, the famine year, only 17 inches. 
Rabi cultivation is said to have decreased partly because of the 
uncertainty of the rainfall in recent years. On the other hand 
it is said that a heavy rainfall would injure or even ruin cultiva¬ 
tion in some parts of the District, and that some villages in 
Pusad taluk formerly went out of cultivation from this cause. 
The rainfall of the last 12 years has certainly been enough when 
it has come at favourable times. The 25 years’ average gives 
6 inches in June, 12 in July, 8 in August, 7 in September, 2 in 
October and less than 1 in each of the other months ” J. 

The rainfall usually taken into account is that which is 
received in the monsoon season which starts about the beginning 
of June and lasts till the end of October. The intensity of the 
rainfall is heaviest in August, The monsoon rainfall is, how¬ 
ever, not uniform all over the district. It varies from one taluka 
to another depending mainly on the natural features that cause 
for its availability. It increases from west to east. It is heaviest 
at Wani in the eastern region which gets an average of 1,125 mm. 
and lowest in Darwha in the western part, which gets 889 mm. 
of rain; while the central part of the district which comprises 
Yeotmal taluka gets 1,099.5 mm. 

* District Census Handbook, Yeotmal District, 1961, p. 49. 
f District Census Handbook, 1961, p. 51. 

t Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Voi. A,, 1908, pp. 12-1 > 
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About the dependability of rainfall the District Census Hand- chapter 4 . 

book of Ycotmal, 1961 states—“ Mean rainfall at Pusad and >- 

Ycotmal is 928.88 mm. and 1,074.93 mm., respectively. The '^^^*^*and^***^* 
standard deviation is 231.39 mm. and 239.52 mm., respectively. Irrigation. 

Coefficient of variability is 24 92 per cent and 22.29 per cent, Raixfali.. 
Rainfall reliability is measured by the coefficient of variability. 

Variability is, in fact, inverse to reliability. The degree of 
reliability at these two stations in the district may, therefore, be 
said to be slightly high. 

Table No. 1 gives averages of rainfall and rainy days for 
64 years from 1901 to 1964 in the district. 
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As has been stated earlier the agricultural seasons in the dis¬ 
trict as in other areas of tlic State, are susceptible to any change 
due either to heavy rainfall or to low laiiitall. They are two, 
kharif and rabi. I'he pattern of crops that arc grown in these 
seasons is generally the same at any time. However, it mainly 
de23ends upon the type of land, the crops that are cultivated in 
earlier years and above all the availability of monsoon rains and 
such other factors which the cultivators take note of for produc¬ 
ing certain crops in these two seasons. The district is pre¬ 
dominantly a kharif crop growing area. Kharif jowar, ground¬ 
nut, cotton and lur arc the important crops of the kharif season, 
while the main crops of rabi season are wheat and gram. 

The sowing period of almost all the important kharif crops 
viz., jowar, groundnut, cotton, and tiir starts after one or two 
monsoon showers and practically ends in the middle of July, 
The harvesting of kharif jowar is generally done between the 
third week of December and the first week of January and that 
of groundnut from the last week of September to the middle of 
October. The cotton crop is harvested from October to Decem¬ 
ber and tur between January and middle of February. The rabi 
crops, viz,, wheat and gram arc usually sown between the 
middle of October and the first week of November, and between 
the third week of September and the first week of October, res¬ 
pectively. Wheat is harves''ed in March and gram between last 
week of February and the middle of March, 

The parent material all over the district is Deccan trap. The 
soils which are derived from the Deccan trap vary in their 
characteristics according to their location in the respective 
catchments. While the deep black soils occupy the low lying 
areas, the brownish soils, comparatively coarser in texture occur 
on the higher elements of relief. The reddish brown coarse 
textured soils locally known as barad or niurmad occur at still 
higher elevations. The medium black soil which is the pre¬ 
dominant type occurs extensively in different parts of the dis¬ 
trict and differs considerably in depth and fertility from the 
typical alluvial black soils of the Wardha valley. The reddish 
brown soils of lighter type occur mainly in Kelapur, Darwha 
and Wani tahsils. 

In 1908 the fields in the district were classified, not as having 
particular kinds of soil, but as having productive capabilities of 
so many annas as compared with the sixteen-anna quality. 
Three defects, common all over the district, were then noted. 
They were, (1) a mixture of nodular pieces of limestone {chun- 
khadi), (2) a sloping surface (lUarTvaiy and (3) excessive admix¬ 
ture of sand (walsarj. 

Some terms are in common use among the cultivators of the 
district. Thus, black soil is known as kali. It is sometimes 
called gawhati or gawhari, if the land is suitable for wheat. 
This type of soil is very fertile. Red soil is known as tambadi 
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Some typical soil profiles were examined in the district. The 
analytical data and the profile description of those samples are 
given below. 

TABLE No. 2 

Analysis of Soil Profiles in Yeotmal District 


or sometimes tambari and soil of a light colour is pandhari. 
Soil containing nodules of limestone is called chunkhadi or if 
the limestone is very excessive bharki. Soils which are found 
on the hills are generally called bardt. Sometimes such soils are 
also known as murmad as the muram sub-soil is quickly reached 
in it. Low-lying land retentive of moisture is sometimes called 
lavan and the light soil halki. 


Place 

Phase 

Depth in 
centimetres 

Description 

(1) 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Yeolimil 

Shallow 

i 

0—22-5 

Vtjy dark brown clay; block> 
slightly hard ; cracks visible. 



below 22-5 

Disintegrated murum. 

Ptisad 

‘ Deep 

i 

&-22-5 

Dark brown clay; cloddy ; hard 
lime nodules present throughou 
the profile. 



1 22-5—450 

Do. 



45-0—75-0 

Do. 



below 75-0 

Disintegrated murum 

Pusad 

Very deep 

i 0-22-5 

Very dark brown clay ; cloddy 
hard; full of lime concretions 
concretions increasing wit! 
depth. 


! 

22-5—60-0 

Do. 


1 

i 

60-0—90-0 

Very dark grey clay; blocky 
slightly sticky; vertical cracki 
upto 90 cm. 



90-0—125 

Black clay; sticky; plastic 
blocky ; full of lime nodules. 



below 125 

Disintegrated murum. 


The soils in the district are slightly alkaline in reaction, clay- 
loam in texture, and contain calcium carbonate to an appreci¬ 
able extent. The divalentions constitute more than 90 per cent 
of the total exchangeable bases. Chemical analysis of the soils 
in Yeotmal district is given below. 
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90-0—125-0 8-8 0-36 15 53 f 8-1 43 0 
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The following statistical information illustrates the fact that 
cultivation ha^ been extending rapidly ever since 1853. How¬ 
ever, owing to the lack of a survey and to changes in the 
boundaries of the district exact statistics cannot be given for the 
first 27 years. Figures for Pusad taluka are not available, but 
conditions in that taluka were very similar to those elsewhere. 
The area of the old Wun district in 1880-81 and in 1904-05 was 
almost exactly 2,500,000 acres. The area occupied for ctiltiva- 
tion was just over 1.100,000 acres in the former year and just 
over 1,800,000 acres in the latter. Cultivation extended by 
700,000 acres in 24 years, at the rate of over V/^ per cent a year. 
According to the statistics given in the original Settlement 
Reports, cultivation in the different tahsils extended at rates 
varying from ly^ to I'/z per cent a year for the twelve years 
ending in 1874. About the state of cultivation as prevailed in 
1808 the old Gazetteer of the district says as follow—“The 
total area of the District is 3,332,788 acres, or 5,183 square miles. 
Out of this total 5 per cent is considered incapable of cultiva¬ 
tion : 3 per cent is set aside for village sites, grazing and similar 

purposes, or is taken up with roads, tanks or rivers, 23 per cent 
is forest; 66 per cent is already occupied and under cultivation ; 
and only 3 per cent remains unoccupied but available for culti¬ 
vation. The soil of this 3 per cent is so poor that its average 
assessment is under two-and-a-half annas, while that of the 
occupied land is eight annas. It is necessary for the general 
welfare of the country to maintain much of the forest and in 
fact the forest soil is also mostly poor ; but it is a question now 
tinder consideration whether the pasture land wh'ch forms C 
class forest should be disforested and given our for cultivation. 

Such forest occupies 637 square miles, or nearly 12 per cent of 

the district. It is clear that apart from some such change culti¬ 
vation in the district cannot extend much further. The land 
occupied for cultivation in the whole district during the last five 
years has been on an average 2,176,609 acres. Out of this nearly 
10 per cent was left fallow, juari had 43 per cent, cotton 27 per 
cent, tiir 6 per cent, til, wheat, linseed, and gram 2 and 3 per 
cent, each, and miscellaneous other crops 5 or 6 per cent. There 
are less than 11,000 acres of irrigated land in the district, that is 
only about half per cent. Chillis occupy about 20,000 acres and 
vegetablc.s—chiefly brinjals, onions, and sweet potatoes—12,000, 
rice takes about 6,000 acres, tobacco 4,000 and sugarcane 500. 
There are 40 acres of indigo. Double cropping is almost 
unknown ”, 

The pattern of land utilisation in the district as based on the 
averaecs for three years from 1957-58 to 1959-60 shows that the 
district had 54.51 per cent as total gross cropped area and 22.76 
per cent as forests. The ban'en and unculturable land was 5.83 
per rent, wh’le permanent pastures covered 2.90 per cent of the 
total geographical area. The proportion of net area sown to the 
total geographical area 154 11 per cent) in the district was lower 
than the average for the State 157.69 per cent) as the area under 
forests was proportionately higher. Though it is not possible tc 
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study the changes in land utilisation over sixty years it may be 
noted that there is very little possibility to extend the scope of 
cultivation to any remarkable degree. The old Gazetteer of the 
district also observed the same thing. 

Amongst the food crops, jowar with 36.09 per cent of gross 
cropped area ranks first in the district. Pulses, chief of which is 
iur, cover another 12.42 per cent and wheat 2.74 per cent. Rice, 
liajri and sugarcane arc produced on a very small scale and 
occupy only 1.29, 1 39 and 0.03 per cent, respectively. The ratio 
of areas under food crops to non-food crops in the district is 
55:45. Amongst the non-food crops cotton is the principal crop 
and occupies 38.52 per cent. Oil-seeds cover 6.01 per cent of the 
gross cropped area. Groundnut is an important oil-seed and 
occupies 56 per cent of the area covered by oil-seeds. 

The following table No. 4 presents the classification of total 
geograph'cal area under different categories: — 



Classification of area in each Tahsil of Yeotmal Disirict 
FROM 1957-58 TO 1965-66 
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Permanent 
pastures and 
other 
grazing 
lands 
(8) 

000300000 

0000000*4^ 

•^■^'T'^OO OOOO"^ 

vO sO'■o'•o 

— — — PN -— 

Culturable 

waste 

(7) 

ir\iAOOPAO r^mOO r'jrvioooo^ 

rv^fsi —'OtAfNOsrs r-irsirsio<M 
^^9vr«>rvi sO-^^-cocO ^r>O^OsO— — — psj o 
f^pninvrCrjC OO^OoO'O rCrCorCfn 

Land put to 
non- 

agricxiltural 

uses 

( 6 ) 

c4^ c4^ ipitTMnvrt^ oo CO CO 00 o 

sO nO sO vO nO — — ^o o <0 sO O' ir>tA*/^i ^>0 

Tf o o r»<. wm.^^w—a^ PA o^ O^O^O'O^O' 

oTo'O^o^pn oooorC coacrcocosd o-onOsOso 

Barren and 
unculru table 
land 

(5) 

O'C'O'^u^ OOOO^ CNi rsi pNj in 

mNOsONO— •nmmmin 

sOsOsDsO— mf<^cnc<^o p^f^pncnoN 
•^SO'^^OCO nOsOs^NOOCT 
<r\ r*\ (r\ tr\ ^ ^^ ^ ^ r«» r*. r«. O 

Forests 

(4) 

OO'O'PT'O OOOOO CSI fsJ PSl Tj- 

(Ncnjpnoop^ pnt<^p*^0'^ r- — *—— ^ — .^psi« 

•nin^n — co vOnO'OpsO' oooo-o ■•roor^'O 

•O'^'OirCso ooGQcoGQ^ cocoooco’rsi pKooo^co 

f<^ 00 fnt^'iPAr^cs c>*e^fsXNO trsinxn^’** 

— — —^ —— r> 4 rsr' 4 eNrs —^ 

£ 

<u 

OOODOOQOOO OOOOO iTMiMAtniA fNnjpsirMC'a 

— — — 

0 0 \(js^ 0 ^ 4 AxA»f>»r^»n CSfNr^fNrNj O'O^O'^O' 

ooooo oooo'o rsTcsTcNTcNfs 

oC CO CO CO GO r^cNjeNr^fN osffsQsoso\ 

trTu^trCirvLrs >0 nC sO > 0 'O oo od'ao’'a^ co" o so vcT sO so" 

Year 

(2) 

ocorst-^o aoor* 4 -^sO coopn-^sO ooocn-^sO 

snsOsOsOsO tnsOsOsOsO iAsOsOsOsO lAsOsOsOsO 

f I 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

r> O'pA sA r^os*—pom f*»iOs^eAtr\ t'sOs*—'pniA 

vAiA sO sO sO \A»AsOsOsO »A »A sO sO sO lA vA sD sO sO 
OsOs^OsOs Os O'O'O'^ O'O'O'O'O' O* O'O'O'O' 

Tahsil 

(1) 

1 
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S J 4 

S - 'O 

V a ^ 
dag 

>7 (j H 

w 00 

tiJ ^ 
. 1 ^ 

^ ^ in 



1963-64 .. .. 33,40,728 7,42,427 1,94,835 95,572 76,766 97,020 

1965-66 .. .. 33,40,728 6,59,885 1,76,798 85,313 95,469 1,64.257 
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The fiistrict then contained close upon 1,093 square miles of 
forest that is 23 per cent of rhe total area. The forest were 
divided into three groups called A, B and C classes. A class 
forest were fuel and fodder reserves. Their total area was 525 
square miles. B class forest were purely fodder reserves and 
their total area was 31 square miles. C class forest were primari¬ 
ly pasture land and its area was 537 square miles. Table No. 5 
gives the statistics of forest area in Yeotmal district during the 
years 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

TABLE No. 5 

Forest area in Yeotmal District during the years 1966-67 and 

1967-68 


(In Hectares) 


(1) 

Reserved 

Prote 

cted 

1966-67 

(2) 

1967-68 

(3) 

1966-67 

(4) 

1967-68 

(5) 

District Total 

2,89,431 

2,89,314 

18,894 

18,894 

Revenue 





Forest 

2,89,431 

2,89,314 

18,894 

18,894 


TABLE No. 5— conld. 





(1 

n Hectares) 


Un-ch 

issi fled 

Total 


1966-67 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1967-68 

(1) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

District Total 

76,716 

76,716 

3,85,041 

3,84,924 

Revenue 

76,716 

76,716 

76,716 

76,716 

Forest .. .. -■ j 



3,08,325 

3,08,208 


The principal forest products comprise timber and firewood. 
The minor forest produce included bamboo, grass, tembumi 
leaves etc. Table No. 6 gives the statistics of major and minor 
forest products in Yeotmal district during the years 1966-67 and 
1967-68, 
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The provisions of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, were applied to the 
district in I960 and work of consolidation of holdings was start¬ 
ed in the same year in Yeotmal tahsil. The scheme aims at 
mutual exchange of small and scattered fragments of holdings 
and to make the land holdings as compact as possible. Up to 
end of March 1963, execution work in respect of nine villages 
was .completed covering an area of 10,787 acres with 581 hold¬ 
ings. This work was temporarily suspended since September 
1962, as the Record of Rights was not up-to-date. 

The standard areas specified as minimum necessary for profit¬ 
able cultivation under the Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act are as follows:—■ 

(i) Dry crop lands—3.0 acres. 

(ii) Bagait tnri lands—0.5 acres. 

All plots of land, less in area than the standard area, arc 
treated as fragments and their transfer except to holders of 
contiguous plots is prohibited. 

With the passing of the historic resolution by the Indian 
National Congress in its Nagpur session, the pattern of agricul¬ 
tural economy in the country, on the basis of co-operative fann¬ 
ing was affirmed. This encouraged the Bhoodan as well as other 
social workers in this district to think in terms of co-operative 
farming. As a result, 51 co-operative farming societies were 
formed. Thus, the co-operative farming movement ^ot an 
impetus and organisation of co-operative farming societies was 
undertaken while distributing Government ‘C’ class land to the 
landless labourers. 

In the collective type of farming societies, the major portion of 
the land is actpiired by the society on lease, while in joint farm¬ 
ing societies, only the right to cultivate the land for a specific 
number of years (which is generally 5 years) is acquired by 
executing an agreement with the members. Thus, in the collec¬ 
tive farming, the land belongs to the society, while in the joint 
farming societies it belongs to the members themselves but is 
pooled together for joint cultivation. 

The members of both the types of societies participate in farm 
operations, and if necessary employ casual labour, as per prevail¬ 
ing market rate. 

In the collective farming societies, profits are distributed 
among the members on the basis of wages earned by them after 
appropriating a portion of net divisible profit to the reserve fund, 
payment of dividend on shares and contribution to various other 
funds. In the joint farming .societies, profits are distributed 
among the members on the basis of land pooled by them for 
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joint cultivation (for which land revenue payable to Govern¬ 
ment is taken as the main basis), as well as wages earned by 
them, after allocating a portion of net availahe profit to ithe 
reserve fund payment of dividend and contribution to other 
funds. 

The Yeotmal district has the largest number of co-operative 
farming societies in the State of Maharashtra, the number being 
156 societies as on 30th June 1965, and 161 as on 31st March 
1966. Besides joint and collective farming societies, these 
societies include 5 gram pariwar societies, which undertake similar 
agricultural operations. The clas.sificaiion of these societies is 
given below: — 


Particulars 

1963* 

1964 

1965 

19f6 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

' 0) 

1 

Joint farming societies 

I 

6 

' 6 

7 

7 

Collective farming societies . .i 

74 

103 

143 

148 

Gram paritvar societies 

5 

3 

1 

5-: 

3 

Federation of farming societies 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

86 

115 

156 

161 


The following statement gives the statistical information of 
the co-operative collective and joint farming societies; — 


Particulars 

1963 

1964 

1965 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Joint farming societies 

6 

6 

i 

7 

Collective farming societies 

74 

103 

143 

No of members— 




Joint farming 

102 

102 

120 

Collective farming 

1,248 

1,810 

2,389 

Share capital— 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Ks. 

Individual members 

47,965 

71,040 

84,245 

Government 

1,17,500 

1,22,825 

1,51,800 

Reserve and other funds 

1,974 

2,695 

3,315 


• Position as on the 30th of June in respect of every year. 
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Particulars 

1963 

1964 

1965 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Borrowings 

1,50,414 

1,97,975 

6,64,881 

Working capital 

3,17,853 

3,94,535 

9,04,241 

Production (value) 

1,64,102 

1,09,625 

3,15,643 

Sales 

1,87,557 

1,31,888 

2,71,413 

Net Profit ( - 1 - ) or Loss (—) 

—63,627 

—66,606 

—3,07,050 

Cost of management 

20,907 

25,358 

73,536 


Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Area under command* 

5,872-398 

(14.511) 

7,296-893 

(18,031) 

8,831-058 

(21,822) 

Land brought under cultivation* 

4,428-884 

(10,944) 

6,678-128 

(16,502) 

7,780-493 

(19,226) 

The information regarding the gram parivwar societies 
below; — 

is given 

Particulars 

1963 

1964 

1965 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

No. of societies 

5 

5 

5 

Membership 

62 

62 

62 

Share capital (Rupees) 

630 

630 

630 

Reserve and Other funds (Rupees) 

82 

82 

82 

Borrowings (Rupees) 

20,762 

49,562 

46,662 

Working capital (Ruppes) .. 

21,474 

50,274 

47,374 

Net Profit (-h) or Loss (—) (Rs.) 

—7,142 

-7,142 

— 1,241 
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Out of the total cultivab|!c land of 7.780.493 hectares (19,226 
acres), only 2,642.599 hectares (6,530 acres) were utilised for 
agricultural! production. The total yield received during the 
year 1964-65 amounted to Rs. 3,15,643 as compared to Rs. 1,09,625 
of the previous year. Out of the 150 co-operative farming socie¬ 
ties (excluding the 5 gram pariwar societies) as on 30th June 
1965, five societies earned profit to the tunc of Rs. 10,818 while 
74 societies sustained losses amouining to Rs. 88,461, and the 
remaining 71 had neither profits nor losses. 

One of the most important problems of farming societies is 
the non-availahility of adecpiate and timely finance. The District 
Central Co-operative Bank is hesitant to finance these societies at 
the same rates which they have declared under the crop loan 
policy for the individual, members of agricultural credit societies. 


• Figures in hectares, and those in brackets in actea. 
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because of weak financial position of the farming societies. Simi¬ 
larly, the Land Development Bank is not in a position to advance 
long terms loan, unless the land held by these soeietics is mortgag¬ 
ed to it which is not po.ssible liecause while allotting land to them, 
Government had imposed a condition that the societies will not 
create any charge on the land without Government’s prior 
consent. 

The members of the societies are landless labourers who are 
illiterate and, as such they are not adequately equipped to under¬ 
stand the technique of co-operative farming, maintenance of 
accounts, etc. 

In order to improve the working of these societies, a revitalisa¬ 
tion programme has been prepared in consultation with the 
Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Maharashtra State, and is being implemented. 

Ghatanji and Digras development blocks have been 
selected as pilot projects for co-operative farming. They 
are expected to serve as models to other areas in the 
district. The projects are being implemented in 10 villages in 
each block. Ten co-operative farming societies have been 
organised and registered in each of the above two blocks. Gov¬ 
ernment financial assistance in the fortn of land development loan 
and subsidy for the construction of godown-cum-cattlc sheds as 
also the share capital contribution, and subsidy for management 
expenses have heen granted to all the societies in the project 
area. Two independent Extension Officers (Farming), have been 
appointed one each in the above two pilot blocks, to inspect the 
working of these societies. 


Financial assistance granted to these societies up to 30th June 
1965 as also up to 31st March 1966 is as under: — 


Purpose 

(I) 

Amount of 
assistance 
upto 

30-6-1961 

(2) 

Amount of 
assistance 
upto 

31-3-1966 

(3) 

Land development loan . . 

Rs. 

3,91,950 

Rs. 

4,55,950 

Godown-cJim-cattle shed loan 

2,10,000 

2,73,750 

Government share capital contrihution 

1,54,600 

1,63,525 

Subsidies for — 

ManaRCment 

72,856 

93,301 

Seed and manure 

39,508 

39,508 

Land development 

39,395 

39,395 

Godown-c«m-cactle shed 

70,000 

91,250 

Total subsidies 

2,21,759 

2,63,454 

Grand Total 

9,78,509 

11,56,679 
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With a view to solve the difficulties of the co-operative farming 
societies, and to provide them with necessary supervision and 
guidance and also to mobilise public opinion in favour of co¬ 
operative farming societies, a federation of all the co-operative 
farming societies and lift irrigation societies was registered in 
the year 1962. On 31st December 1966, 66 societies were affiliated 
to the federation. Every member society has to contribute 
Rs. 25 as annual contribution to the federation. Besides, the 
State Government contributes Rs. 2,000 every year as subsidy for 
management expenses. 

There are only two co-operative lift irrigation societies in this 
district one at Hatla in Umarkhed block in Pusad tahsil and the 
other at Digras in Darwha tahsil. The area under command of 
these societies is 171.992 hectares (425 acres). 

The following statement gives information regarding the mem¬ 
bership, share capital, reserve fund, etc., of the two irrigation 
societies: — 


Particulars 

(I)' 

30-6-1963 

(2) 

30-6-1964 

(3) 

30-6-1965 

(4) 

No. of societies 

2. 

2 

2 

No. of members .. .. .. 

50 

50 

50 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Shaie Capital 

30.000 

30,000 

30,000 

Reserve and other funds .. .. .. 

50 

50 

50 

Borrowings 

60,001 

60,001 

60,299 

Net Profit (-f) or Loss (—) 

—6,199 

—6.532 

— 17,771 

Working capital .. .. .. . 

90,051 

90,051 

90,349 

Income from services 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Hectares 

Hectares 

Fleetares 

Area under command 

i71-992 

171-992 

171-992 


(425 

1425 

(425 


Acres) 

Acres) 

Acres) 


The important food crops grown in the district include jowar, 
wheat, rice, bajri, gram and tur. Among non-food crops cotton 
and groundnut are the most important. What follows is the 
description of various stages of cultivation till harvesting of 
each crop. The pests and diseases to which these crops are 
susceptible are described separately. Tahsil-wise area and 
outturn of cereals in the district from 1957-58 to 1965-66 is given 
in table Nos. 7 and 8. 
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%l-62 .. .. 9,588 24,119 .. 1,50,061 6,599 

963-64 .. .. 9.410 20,639 .. 1,55,034 6,418 
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Total 

cereals 

(12) 

25,848 

13,024 

14,306 

22,780 

32,217 

20,179' 

15,499 

24,334 

32,555 

20,260 

22,355 

24,164 

Common 

millets 

(II) 


Kutaki 

(10) 


Ragi 

(9) 

. , . . rsj ...... . 

Maize 

(8) 


Barley 

(7) 

04 

(9) 

907 

490 

417 

742 

1,5(5 

848 

706 

(,005 

932 

424 

736 

860 

Jowar 

(5) 

23,833 

JO,868 

12,180 

20,634 

29,956 

18,062 

13,698 

22,146 

28,535 

18,302 

19,467 

20,196 

Wheat 

(4) 

768 

1,233 

1,129 

786 

312 

927 

664 

668 

2,022 

3,396 

910 

2,145 

Rice 

(3) 

339 

433 

579 

618 

426 

339 

430 

513 

1,056 

1,137 

1,241 

962 

Year 

(2) 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

!%3-64 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

Tahsil 

(1) 

Yeotmal 

Darwha ., 

Tusad 
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Since 1908, jowar has remained the most widely cultivated food 
crop of the district. Though cotton is more profitable than any 
other crop, jowar which occupies a larger area, is also quite im¬ 
portant. Its long stalks, karba^ form the chief fodder supply, 
and the chaff, kular, is also given to cattle. Generally, a culti¬ 
vator to some extent devotes a larger area to jowar depending 

upon the size of the family for which he must provide food. 

The average area under jowar for five years ending 1908 was 
9,37,000 acres. The same decreased to 5,72,606 acres during the 
period of five years ending with 1965-66. Sometimes jowar and 
mtig arc sown mixed together, ordinary proportion being eight 

parts of jowar to one of mug. One reason for sowing the two 

crops together may be that the leaves of mug drop off and serve 
as manure to jowar. Besides this, mug is an important food- 
grain itself. In 1908. over a dozen varieties of jowar were grown 
in the district. The old Gazetteer however does not mention 
the names of the jowar varieties sown in those days. 

Formerly, the cultivators in the district used to burn their old 
karbi, jowar stalks, just before sowing the new crop because it 
was said that the new crop would not grow till the old one had 
been destroyed. This practice increased the difficulty of getting 
fodder at the 1899-1900 famine, and has been given up from 
that time. 

Selected seed of jowar or the improved saontr jowar seed is 
generally sown in the 2nd and 3rd week of July. Sowing is 
almost always done by means of a light treble drill, Hfan. 
Formerly, in some parts of the di.strict, branches, generally of 
bahhul wood, were tied to the hack of the lifan to cover the seed 
with soil; this was called phasati. In other parts the light plough 
which was known as wakhar, but which when thus used was 
called rasni followed the tifan for the same purpose. Jowar is 
generally weeded twice with a light bullock hoe, daura, and once 
by hantl. Jowar is not sown as a rahi crop in the district. 

Now-a-days for getting high yields hybrid jowar is grown in 
the district. CHS 1 and CHS-2 are the two hybrid varieties. 
Of these CHS-1 is mostly suited to the irrigated summer tracts. 
Its duration is 90 to 100 days. It is a dwarf variety with long 
ears and creamy white hold grains. The other variety, viz., 
CHS-2 has a duration of 115 to 120 days and is taller than CHS-1. 
In areas where late rains are likely to damage the already mature 
ears of CHS-1 because of its short duration, the CHS-2 variety 
gives better results. Both these hybrid varieties are suitable for 
grain production rather than fodder production because of their 
high grain to straw ratio. 


A uniform and level piece of land with good drainage is select¬ 
ed and brought to fine tilth by repeated ploughings and harrow- 
ings. Farmyard manure or well-rotted compost is applied 
before the last ploughing. Lastly, sowing is done when there is 
enough moisture in the soil. About 11 pounds of seed are 
required per acre. The seed is drilled not more than 4 centi¬ 
metres deep in rows 45 centimetres apart. For a kharif crop it is 
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sown before July and in areas where heavy rains are received in 
Septemlier. Immediately after germination, the gaps, if any, are 
filled up by hand dibbling. The crop is thinned out 3 or 4 
weeks after germination to retain one plant after every 4 to 6 
inches in a line. 

For rainfed areas nitrogen at the rate of 33 pounds per acre 
and potash at the rate of 31 pounds per acre give better result. 
For irrigated area, nitrogen at 50 to 60 pounds per acre and 
phosphoric acid at 55 pounds per acre are applied. 

Where shoot fly is serious, application of 1.5 grams of phorate 
per metre of the row length at the time of sowing controls the 
pest effectively. 

Bajri is generally grown in areas having moderately dry 
climate and rainfall ranging from 7 inches to 40 inches. It is 
entirely a kharif crop and is sown after the first showers of mon¬ 
soon. It can grow even on soils 6 to 9 inches in depth. The 
land is prejiared by harrowing it two or three times in April and 
May. After the first .showers of mon.soon one more harrowing 
is given. The seed is drilled in the second fortnight of June. 
Prior to sowing compost manure is applied to land. About two 
hand-wcedings and two intcrculturings arc given to the crop. 
The crop becomes ready for harvestine towards the end of 
October when it is reaped with a sickle dose to the ground. 
After two days the stalks are bound into bundles and stacked 
near the threshing floor. 

The ear heads of grain are then removed and slacked in the 
threshing floor where they arc trampled under the feet of 
bullocks. After this winnowing is done by taking advantage of 
a gentle breeze. 

Nowadays, for assured high yields, hybrid bajri is grown in 
the district. However, it is produced on a small^ scale. About 
3J4 to 4)4 pounds are sown per acre. The hybrid seed is sown 
5 centimetres in depth keeping the distance of about 45 to 60 
centimetres (18 to 24 inche.s) between the two rows. At the 
planting time, 30 pounds of nitrogen and 50 pounds of phos¬ 
phoric acid per acre are applied. If potash is recommended for 
the soil, 30 pounds per acre are given. Under irrigated condi¬ 
tions more nitrogen is applied. About 100 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre in two equal split doses are given. To keep the 
grasshoppers and other pests away from the crop, 12 kilograms 
of 10 per cent BHC arc sprayed in a hectare after a fortnight of 
germination of the crop. Rats which cause heavy damage to 
the crop can be killed by poison baiting with zinc phosphide. 

Wheat, gahu, is the most important spring or rabi crop, the 
average area under it during the five years ending 1908 being 
71,000 acres. On good black soil, with a fairly heavy rainfall, 
wheat is more profitable than cotton, but it is not profitable on 
light soil or with a poor rainfall. People sometimes plough up 
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a cotton crop which has failed through an untimely break in the 
rains, and sow wheat or some other rahi crop instead. Formerly 
wheat was largely grown in parts of Pusad and in Yeotmal 
tahsil below the ghats. By 1908, the kinds of wheat mostly grown 
were kathi, bansi and haura. Kathi-hard, red and bearded wheat 
was much the most common. Batm-wh\tc and softer variety, 
was grown to a less extent, and only on good soils, Haura-hard, 
white and bearded type, was grown least of all. Kathi and bansi 
varieties of wheat are still produced in the district. However, 
the Agriculture Department has recently recommended Hy-65 
as the improved variety of wheat. Wheat is sown in the first 
fortnight of October with a two or three coultered seed drill, 
with a distance of 12 to 18 inches between the rows. Before 
sowing, the land is brought to fine tilth by ploughing and two 
to three harrowings. Suitable beds are prepared and the first 
irrigation is given 21 to 30 days after sowing. The number of 
irrigations vary from 4 to 10. Two or three interculturings are 
also given. The crop rakes about five months to mature and is 
ready for harvest by March. The plants are cut close to the 
ground, tied into bundles and brought to the threshing floor. 
After it is completel)' dried, the seeds are threshed either by 
heating with sticks or under the feet of bullocks. Irrigated 
wheat is grown alone and rotated with cotton, groundnut, jowar, 
etc. Dry wheat is grown year after year in many places or 
rotated with cotton, jowar, bajri, kodra, gram, etc. The dry 
crop is .sometimes sown alone or mixed with safflower, linseed or 
gram. 

Compared to the State average, the district has a very low pro¬ 
portion of area under rice. Of the four tahsils in the district 
Piisad tahsil occupied the highest gross cropped area, viz., 2.09 
per cent, under rice and Darwha the lowest, 0.77 per cent in 1961. 

Rice grows well in warm and moist climate. It requires 
higher rainfall and can stand higher temperature than any 
other cereal. After the first showers of monsoon or even prior 
to it seeds are sown in specially prepared seed beds and allowed 
to grow till the end of the first week of July when the seedlings 
are removed and transplanted in the fields having ample water. 
The crop becomes ready for harvest from October to December. 
It is cut close to the ground, tied into bundles and carried to the 
threshing floor where it is allowed to dry before threshing. 
Threshing is done by beating the bundles against a log of wood 
or even a stone. After paddy, pulses like tur, gram and wal are 
grown in the lands having sufficient moisture. The improved 
varieties of rice sown in the district are E.B.-17, Sultgurmatia 
X-22, etc. 

A number of pulses are grown in Yeotmal district, the 
chief among them being gram, tur, mug and udid. The minor 
ones such as math, horse-gram, lakh, val, chavaU etc., are also 
grown. The pulses covered an area of 2.26,296 acres during 
1965-66. Table Nos, 9 and 10 give area and outturn of pulses 
in Yeotmal district from 1957-58 to 1965-66. 
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1957-58..! 3,872! 14,080 1 19,9511 2211 998 1 10 [ 298 1 1,318 | 484 1 488 | 1,969; 4| 43,693 
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959-60 .. .. 1,611 472 1,715 597 .. 10 4,405 










963-64 .. ..I 570 I 591 I 1,769 1 660 1 --1 >8 I 3.608 
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In 1908 gram was one of the important spring crops. It then 
covered an area of about 40,000 acres. During the subsequent 
period of twenty years its acreage increased but at a slow rate 
than the increase witnessed in the level of general cultivation. 
In 1963-64 it was grown on an area of 9,325 hectares. 

Gram is mostly a rabi crop. It is grown after the monsoon 
rains cease. The sowing is done in the month of October. It 

can be produced on a variety of soils from the heaviest clay to 

the lightest loam. Generally on rich soils gram is grown as a 
single crop and on I'ght soils it is a mixed crop. When it is 
cultivated on black soil as a dry crop, the field is made ready by 
September or even in the first week of October. The crop is 
drilled in October when the moisture in the land is most suitable. 
Sometimes gram is taken as an irrigated crop. The irrigated 
crop requires about four to eight irrigations. Gram takes about 
five months for harvesting. The irrigated crop is also grown 
between October and February. Thus, gram is always a rubi 

crop. It is not damaged by September-October heat. In the 

early stages before the flowering of the crop, the tender tops of 
the shoots are plucked otf. This helps to render them strong 
and bushy and increase the outturn of grain. Both the foliage 
and the green grains are used as vegetable. The grain may be 
eaten green, boiled or parched. Its pulse is used in the prepara¬ 
tion of many types of dishes. 

About the cultivation of lur, the old Gazetteer of the district 
has to say as follows'. 

“ Tur occupies an area less only than juari and cotton, it is 
shown in the returns as having more than 1,20,000 acres, but 
this is probably an over-estimate.' It is always sown togethei 
with cotton, but the proportion of tur sown is decreasing in 
order that there may be more space for cotton, which is a 
more profitable crop. Tur is an important grain food ”. 

Tur is still an important pulse crop in the district. In 1963-6-1 
lur occupied an area of 44,354 hectares. It is a hardy crop and 
resists drought to a remarkable degree. Tur is sown mixed with 
cotton or bajri. It can be grown on medium moist soil anc 
lightest as well as heaviest soils. It is generally sown in June^ 
July along with other crops and is ripe for harvest by February 
or March. It requires the same general tillage as the principa 
crop. The seeds arc dropped into the furrows through on< 
furrow seed drill. In the month of February or March, the croj 
is cut close to the ground and carried to the threshing flooi 
where it is allowed to dry. After some days the plants an 
beaten with long sticks to break open the pods. 

The grep pods of tur are eaten green or boiled. The yellov 
split pulse' is made into porridge and is also mixed with othe: 
vegetables. 


1. Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, 1908, p. 107. 
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Tut C-II, E-B-38, and Hyderabad 48 are the improved strains 
recommended by the Agriculture Department for the district. 

A variety of oil-seeds are grown in the district. The acreage 
under oil-seeds in 1965-66 was 79,816. Groundnut, sesamum 
and safflower were important among edible oil-seeds whereas 
linseed, castor seed and niger-seed were important among non¬ 
edible oilseeds. Table Nos. 11 and 12 give area and outturn of 
oil seeds in Yeotmal district from 1957-58 to 1965-66, 
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959-60 ..I 10,874 1 3,999 I .. I 210 I 1,026 I 8 I 16,117 1 3,515 1 135 1 228 I 3,878 I 19,995 










%I-62 .. 10,876 3,014 I 1 240 567 .. 14,698 1,517 145 196 1,858 16,556 

963-64 9,941 2,846 1 .. 112 381 2 13,282 913 132 153 1,198 14,480 
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Amongst oiUeeds groundnut is the most important one. In 
1961, it occupied 56 per cent of the area covered hy oil-seeds. 
The other oil-seeds of some importance are sesamum and lin¬ 
seed. Groundnut occupied 3.77 per cent of the gross cropped 
area in the district in 1961. Taking into account tahsilwise area, 
Darwha tahsil with 9.64 per cent had the highest area under 
groundnut crop in 1961, and Wani tahsil had the lowest area, 
0.45 per cent only. In 1963-64, groundnut occupied an area of 
21,026 hectares. 


Groundnut is usually produced as dry crop in kharifi season. 
It can he grown on light sandy soil, well; drained sandy loams 
and good alluvial loams. The land is ploughed and harrowed 
twice before the monsoon. One more heavy harrowing is given 
after the first showers. The seeds are sown with four coultered 
drill in June-July. One or two weedings are given. The flower¬ 
ing starts after about two months and in about four months, the 
crop is ready for harvest. Harvesting includes pulling the plants 
up by roots with the help of light pick. The pods are pulled 
out by hand either in the field or at home. The dry plants serve 
as food for cattle. The oiloke also serves as a highly con¬ 
centrated food for cattle. It is also a useful manure for sugar¬ 
cane. The Department of Agriculture has recommended AK- 
12-24 as the best suited improved variety of groundnut for the 
district. 

Sesamum, tU, is generally grown in kharif season. It gives 
best return on light sandy loams. The field is brought to fine 
tilth by ploughing and by giving two or three harrowings before 
monsoon. The .seeds arc sown broadcast in rows. As the seeds 
are small, they are mixed with ash, sand or manure before sow¬ 
ing to secure even distribution. The crop is thinned out and 
intercultured twice, and is also band-weeded. Sesamum takes 
about four months to ripen. When the crop is ready for harvest¬ 
ing. the plants are cut 2-3 inches from the soil. The plants are 
then collected in bundles and allowed to dry. The seed pods 
split open, and the seeds arc separated by beating the plants 
against the ground. 

Oil is extracted from the seed in oil ghanis. The oil-cake left 
after the extraction of oil serves as a very good concentrated 
cattle feed. 


Linseed, ahhi, is grown on light alluvial soils and black cotton 
soils. The land is prepared by ploughing and harrowing it by 
the end of September. The sowing is generally done in October 
with seed drills. The crop becomes ready for harvesting in the 
month of February when the plants are uprooted or cut at the 
base. The threshing and removing of grains is done in the 
same way as is done in case of sesamum. 


Fibres occupied an area of 8,26,258 acres in Yeotmal district 
in 1965-66. A little over 98 per cent of this was accounted for by 
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cotton. Other fibres grown include sann*hemp (Bombay-hemp) 
and ambadi (Deccan hemp). Table Nos. 13 and 14 give area 
and outturn of fibres in Yeotmal district from 1957-58 to 1965-66. 

TABLE No. 13. 


Area under Fibres ( Tahsjl-wise ) in Yeotmal District from 

1957-58 TO 1965-66 


(In Acres) 


Tahsil 

Year 


Cotton 

Sann 

Hemp 

(Ambadi) 

Deccan 

Hemp 

Total 

Fibres 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 


1,35,956 

1,068 

1,351 

1,38,375 


1959-60 


1,38,601 

1,206 

1,070 

1,40,877 


1961-62 


1,47,621 

1,230 

1,144 

1,49.995 


1963-64 


1,55,243 

1,225 

1,192 

1,57,660 


1965-66 


1,58,232 

1,349 

1,577 

1,61,158 

Darwha 

1957-58 


1,65,029 

399 

1,394 

1,66,822 


1959-60 


1,76,579 

354 

1,514 

1,78,447 


1961-62 


2,00,942 

477 

1,778 

2,03,197 


1963-64 


2,08,456 

617 

1,892 

2,10,965 


1965-66 


2,09,188 

558 

1,727 

2,11,473 

Pusad 

1957-58 


1.47,181 

2,181 

1,388 

1,50,750 


1959-60 


1,43,532 

1,846 

1,579 

1,46,957 


1961-62 


1,47,090 

1,517 

1,549 

1,50,156 


1963-64 


1,57,163 

1,383 

1,532 

1,60,078 


1965-66 


1,68,799 

1,255 

1,225 

1,71,279 

Kelapur 

1957-58 


1,49,725 

896 

1,189 

1,51,810 


1959-60 


1,48,463 

959 

1,116 

1,50,538 


1961-62 


1,55,296 

801 

1,219 

1,57,316 


1963-64 


1,71,403 

822 

1,116 

1,73,341 


1965-66 


1,64,912 

885 

1,148 

1,66,945 

Wani 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 


98,807 

89,977 

1,11,128 

1,16,963 

1,13,794 

675 

609 

662 

552 

409 

1,278 

1,135 

1,093 

1,101 

1,200 

1,00,760 

91,721 

1,12,883 

1,18,616 

1,15,403 

District Total 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 


6,96,698 

6,97,152 

7,62,077 

8,09,228 

8,14,925 

5,219 

4,974 

4,687 

4,599 

4,456 

6,600 

6,414 

6,783 

6,833 

6,877 

7,08,517 

7,08,540 

7,73,547 

8,20,660 

8,26,258 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE No. 14. 

—— Outturn of Fibres ( Tahsil-wise ) in Yeotmal District from 

1957-58 TO 1963-6+ 

Irrigation. (In tons) 

Fibres. ' 










(Ambadi) 


Tahsil 

Year 

Cotton* 

Saiin 

Deccan 

Total 




Hemp 

Hemp. 

Fibres 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 


114 

122 

236 


1959-60 

4,641 

54 

36 

4,731 


1961-62 

16,754 

147 

102 

17,003 


1963-64 

79,358 

146 

106 

79,610 

Darwha 

1957-58 

.. 

48 

126 

174 


1959-60 

9,854 

36 

118 

10,008 


1961-62 

51,154 

43 

119 

51,316 


1963-64 

93,252 

59 

169 

93,480 

Pusad 

1957-58 


234 

112 

346 


1 959-60 

8,010 

165 

88 

8,263 


1961-62 

44,550 

112 

86 

44,748 


1963-64 

70,215 

104 

85 

70,404 

Kelapur 

1957-58 

. . 

108 

106 

214 


I 959-60 

8,285 

114 

100 

8,499 


1961-62 

39,537 

97 

74 

39,708 


1963-64 

87,586 

86 

99 

87,771 

Wani 

1957-58 


81 

99 

180 


1959-60 

4,017 

54 

101 

4,172 


1961-62 

35,530 

59 

85 

35,674 


1963-64 

67,144 

66 

123 

67,333 

District Total 

1957-58 

. , 

585 

565 

1,150 


1959-60 

34,807 

423 

443 

35,673 


1961-b2 

1,87,525 

458 

466 

1,88,449 


1963-64 

3,97,555 

461 

582 

3,98,598 


* Figures in bales, 1 bale 392 lbs. 
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Since the l:ist quarter ol' the nineteenth century, cotton has CHAPTER 4. 
occupied an important place in the economy of the district. 4^rlculture 

and 

The pro.spcrity of the district largely depends upon cotton. Irrigation, 

Fibres. 

The aterage area under cotton during the five years ending Cotton, 
with 190S was about 598.000 acres. The chief variety then 
grown in the district was hani which had a fairly long staph; 
and was classed at mills with middling American. Later on 
Vilayaii or Kate VilaKdii variety of cotton was introduced. This 
variety of cotton had a short staple, and so did not provide as 
good a thread as Batii, hut it was very hardy and prolific. This 
Vilayati variety could do well with Jitrl'g rain, used to ripe 
quickly, and gave four or fiv'e pickings or even more, whereas 
Baiii variety of cotton only gave two. The co'ton was called 
Vilayati liecaiise it was then introduced in^o Berar from outside, 
probably from Narmada valley to Khandesh and from Khandesh 
to Rerar. I'hc word kata, thorn, was applied to this cotton 
because there was a point like thorn on the pod and on the seed. 

Cotton can be grown all over the district, even on light soils. 

However, it docs well on deep black soils. The preparatory 
tillage consists of dccji ploughing. This deep ploughing though 
sometimes is needed every year it is done once in three or 
four years. Otherwise surface ploughing or harrowing with the 
zoakhar, is alone done. It is needed chiefly to remove the stalks, 
kade, of the last crop, such stalks in the case of cofon being 
called parhalya, and in the case of jowar phan or dJias, A 
large miinbcr of cultivators in the. district still use dung of cattle 
as the only manure for the crop. However, the propaganda by 
the Panchayat Samitis. Zilla Parishad and the technical persoiv 
nel of ti c Agriculture Department has induced the cultivators 
to make use of fertilisers, .such as. Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and 
Potash. Nowadays Buri-147, Buii-394, A.K.-235 and A.K.-277, 
varieties of cotton are produced in the district. The staples of 
Buri-147, A.K.-235 and A.K.-277 are 32/32, 28/32 and 28/32 

inches in length, respectively. . 

Formerly cultivators tised to obtain cotton-seed either from a 
steam ginning factory, or from a hand gin. In some places it 
was chiefly sahuhirs, moneylenders, who kept hand gins. Apart 
from this, no general effort was made to obtain good seed. Now, 

Government has established seed farms to provide improved 
seed to farmers. 

Some ctiltivators try to sow just before the beginning of the 
rains, hut it is more usual to sow after one or two showers. The 
Mrig Nakslialra, which generally corresponds fairly closely with 
the middle of June, is commonly considered the proper time for 
sowing. The seeds arc washed in cowdimg. and water, or earth 
and water, to keep them from sticking together. They are 
dropped through a bamboo tube, sarta which is trailed behind a 
zvakhnr. Tt is a common practice all over the district to drill so 
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many rovv.s, /t/i, of corton and then one of tur. There are generally 
from twelve to twenty-five rows of cotton to one of iur. A 
corton field is. thu.s, divided into long narrow strips of cotton 
with lines of fitr, which is a thick hiishy plant higher than that 
of the cotton, between them. Tt is. however, considered cvery- 
wheie that sowing of cotton and jowar in turn would be most 
advantageous. Sometimes in the third year also groundnut crop 
is produced in the same land where cotton was grown. 

Cotton has to be weeded again and again, the exact number of 
times varying greatly. Most of the weeds, especially those bet¬ 
ween the row.s, are removed by hoes drawn by bullocks, at first 
by a small hoe called daitru ami later, as the cotton grows higher, 
by a larger one called dhunda. Such hoeing is generally done 
about five times. The weeds that spring up actually in the rows 
must be removed liy hand. I'his is locally known a.s nindane, 
and is usuallv done twice. Generally women are employed to do 
this work. The weeds arc removed from the row's of cotton with 
a khitrpa, a small s'ckle with the outer edge sharpened instead 
of rhe inner ; and at the same time the cotton plants are thinned 
out to a distance which varies from six to twelve inches depend¬ 
ing upon the fertility of the soil. Rains in October or Novem¬ 
ber cause heavy damage to the crop. How’cver rains at that time 
are very rare in the di.strict. 

'[’he first cotton picking, •weeha. is generally made in the 
beginning of November. The cultivators as in the case of 
harvesting of other crops begin tin an auspicious day. The 
number of pickings vary but arc generally about five. In 190! 
nicking was done about eleven times over a great part of Berar, 
Tlic pickings succeed each other at intervals of a fortnight till 
the beginning of February. The second and third pickings yield 
the maximum quantity of cotton. Picking is done almost entire¬ 
ly by women. Formerly payment was made by the amount 
brought by each worker being divided into so many parts and 
one pan whichever the w'orker may choose being given to the 
picker. The number of parrs then varied according to the state 
of the crop. Nowadays, how'cvcr. labourers are paid in cash. 

There is far greater variation and uncertainty about the 
outturn. The quantity actually produced varies according to 
seed, soil, and season. The estimates of outturn in 1908 as 
recorded in the old Gazetteer of the district varied from 150 to 
500 pounds per acre. The most ctrmmon w'ere from 175 to 200 
pounds per acre. 

A bumper crop on good land might give more than twice as 
much. No standard outturn was then officially fixed for the dis- 
trict. However special official e.stimates at various times during 
40 years ending 1908 made the average outturn of Berar. that 
for a 12 anna crop, 520 lbs. of uncleaned or (at 26 per cent) 83 lbs, 
of cleaned cbtton an acre. The .standard or normal outturn for 
the Central Provinces was then 100 lbs, of cleaned cotiton an acre. 
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In cast.' of the improved varieties recommended by the Agricul¬ 
ture Department the outturn of cotton per acre varied from 500 
to 525 lbs. 

Formerly there was no assurance to the cultivators for the 
Itetter return for produce. The cultivators used to take their 
cotton at intervals to the market or a ginning facTory where the 
husine«s was controlled by the moneylenders and trading com¬ 
munities. At present, cultivators .sell their produce in the 
regulated markets, represented by the agriculturists, and get 
more competitive rates for the crop. The number of travelling 
trading agents and the middle men who formerly played an im¬ 
portant part in the cotton trade of the district has considerably 
reduced due to the establishment of the regulated markets. The 
markets have assured a remunerative price to the cotton cnlti- 
\ator. 

The condiments and spices grown in the district mainly 
include chillis, turmeric, coriander and garlic. Of these, chilli 
crop is most important. The following table Nos. 15 and 16 
give acreage and outturn of condiments and spices from 1957 58 
to 1965-66 in the district. In what follows is the description of 
important condiments and spices which are produced in the 
district. 
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I*,,sad.1957-58 .. .. 1.613 I 31 } 67 7 34 II .. 1,764 












961-62 .. . .1 1,569 | . j 15 1 29 • .. i 53 I 34 1 6 i 1,706 
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TABLE No. 16 

Outturn of Condiments and Spices ( Tahsil-wise ) in 
Yeotmal District from 1957-58 to 1963-64 


(In tons) 


Tahsil 

(h 

Year 

(2) 

Chilliti 

(3) 

Ciinger 

(4) 

Turmeric 

(5) 

Total 

condinicuts 
and spices 

(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 

500 



500 


1959-60 

'75 



175 


1961-62 

271 



271 


1963-64 

602 



602 

Darwhii 

1957-58 

381 



381 


1959-60 

247 



247 


1961-62 

378 



378 


1963-64 ..i 

455 

1 


456 

I'utaJ 

1957-56 r-. 

1 

253 

1 

1 

33 

287 

! 

1959-60 ..! 

! 206 

1 



206 

1 

1 

1961-62 

243 ' 

1 : 

i 

i 243 

i 

1963-64 ..i 

552 i 

1 


352 

Kel.ii.'ur . .| 

1937-3e 

'■ 292 ; 



' 292 

1 

t 

1959-60 

165 



165 


1961-62 

376 



376 


1963-6-4 

569 



569 

VViini 

1957-58 

255 


9 

264 


1959-60 

305 



305 


1961-62 

257 



257 


1963-64 

445 


1 

445 

Dibtiict '1‘otul 

1957-58 

1,681 

1 

42 

1,724 


1959-60 

1,098 



1,098 


1961-62 

1,527 



1,527 


1963-64 

2,423 

1 


2,424 


Chillis are grown all over the district. It can be seen from the 
table that the area under this crop since 1957-58 has remained 
the same with the exception of the yeans 1959-60 and 1961-62 
when it reached, a low acreage. The chilli crop in the district is 
grown both as an irrigated as well as a rainfed crop. The seed¬ 
lings are first grown on well prepared and raised seed beds in 
June and are transplanted in the field after about a month, 
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Bciorc transplanting the seedlings the laud is well prepared by 
harrowing and ploughing. Chillis thrive well on black as well 
as medium black soil. Green chillis are ready for plucking from 
September onwards. If required, green chillis are harve.sted 
three to four times in a month. Red chillis are picked four to 
live times during the whole season which usually lasts till the 
end of December. The irrigated crop lasts longer than the iin- 
irrigated one and its yield is also higher than that of ,imirrigated 
crop. Lmvangi and dJiohaK are the two main varieties of chilli 
crop grown in the district. 

Next in importance is coriander. The total area under this 
crop in the district in 1965-66 was 151 acres. In that year the 
crop was mostly grown in Wani, Kelapur and Yeotmal tahsils. 
It thrives well in black clayey and red loamy soils. It is grown 
both for its seed, dhaiic, and green leaves, kotliirnbii. Fur 
vegetable it is growm at any time of the year, hut when raised 
for seed it is sown in September. The soil is prepared in the 
same way as for jowar with w'hieh it is cultivated. The seed is 
nsiially drilled in the soil after some rows of jowar. The crop 
becomes ready for harvesting after about three to four months 
when it is uprooted and brought to the threshing tlnor and 
stocked. Threshing is done by trampling under the feet of a 
I earn of oxen or by beating with sticks. The crop is generally 
cultivated for its seed and to a small extent for its green leaves 
which are widely used as vegetable and for llavouring many 
dishes. 

It is cultivated on a very small area in the district. In 1965-66, 
it occupied an area of 134 acres. Of this acreage Darwha and 
Pusad tahsils accounted for 50 acres and 38 acres, respectively. 
Generally this croji is grown alone and always as a cold w'eather 
and irrigated crop. The crop gives best returns in well drained, 
moderately clayey loams and black soils. The garlic bulb is 
separated into small h'ulbs w'hich constitute the main. These 
bulbs are broadcast in October in specially prepared beds. Such 
beds are suitable for giving irrigation. The crop is weeded two 
to three times. It requires irrigation at intervals of 10 to 12 
days. The crop becomes ready for harvesting after about 5 
months w'hcn it is cither uprooted by hand or with a very light 
pick-axe. Garlic is extensively used as a condiment or a spice in 
chutney, vegetables, curries and pickles. 

Drugs and narcotics grown in the district include tobacco and 
hetel-leavcs. Tobacco is grown in Pusad, Kelapur and Wani 
tahsils while beteUeaves in Darwha and Pusad tahsils only. 
The following table No. 17 gives the acreage and outturn of 
drugs and narcotics in various rah.sils in the district from 1957-58 
to 1965-66, In the case of tobacco the total, acreage has shown a 
considerable reduction in 1957-58 ; it accounted for 156 acres, 
while the same dropped down to 42 acres in 1965-66. Though 
grown on a small area the area under betel-leaves has increased 
from 37 acres in 1957-58 to 49 acres in 1965-66. 
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TABLE No. 17 


Area and Outturn of Drugs and Nakcotius (Taitsii.-wise) 
IN Yeotmal Districj- From 1957-58 to 1965-66 

r In t(jns. ] 


'I’ahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Betel- 

leaves 

(4) 

Total 
Drugs and 
Narcotics 
(5) 

Outturn of 
Tobacco 
(6) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 

1 


1 



1959-60 .. 






1961-62 .. 






1963-64 






1965-66 .. 




Not available. 

Darwha 

1957-58 .. 


6 

6 



1959-60 


32 

32 



1961-62 .. 


19 

19 



1963-64 .. 


42 

42 



1965-66 .. 


21 

21 

Not available. 

Pusad 

1957-58 .. 

63 

31 

96 

12 


1959-60 

37 

19 

36 

(, 


1961-62 .. 

61 

26 

87 

ID 


1963-64 

41 

32 

73 

3 

Not available. 


1965-66 

(> 

28 

34 

Kelapur 

1957-58 .. 

8 


8 

2 


1959-60 .. 

3 


3 

1 


1961-62 .. 

5 


5 

1 


1963-64 .. 

1 


1 



1965-66 .. 

1 


1 

Not available. 

Wani 

1957-58 .. 

82 


82 

19 


1959-60 .. 

76 


76 

20 


1961-62 .. 

50 


50 

8 


1963-64 .. 

43 


43 

8 


1965-66 .. 

35 


35 

Not in ailable* 

District Total .. 

1957-58 .. 

156 

37 

193 

33 


1959-60 ., 

116 

51 

167 

27 


1961-62 .. 

116 

45 

161 

19 


1963-64 .. 

85 

74 

159 

13 


1965-66 .. 

42 

49 

91 

Not. available. 
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Tobacco, Lainbakhti, thrives well on rich alluvial soils. The 
seed i.s sown in specially prepared seed Ijeds by the end of June. 
The seedlings then are transplanted in August. Before trans¬ 
planting, the land is brought to fine tilth by harrowing and 
ploughing it. The crop requires liberal manuring. The crop 
has to be carefully protected from the caterpillars. The crop 
also requires hand weeding and interculturing. After about two 
months from the time of transplanting, the tops of the plants 
are nipped off leaving good leaves on them. The crop becomes 
ready tor harvest when the leaves become slightly hard and 
yellow in appearance with brownish spots. After harvesting, the 
leaves are dried and tied into small bundles. 

This is a garden crop and requires sustained efforts throughout 
the year. It thrives well in clayey and alluvial soils. Such soils 
should bo well drained and should have a good depth. Betcl- 
leavcs require abundant supply of water throughout the period 
of its cultivation. Cool, moist and shady conditions help its 
vigorous growth. This shade is often provided by the trees or 
plants, such as, Jievri, pmtgera, etc., on which the betel-leaves 
climb. The vines are planted in October with cuttings obtained 
from the best shoots of the older plants. The young vines are 
trained to support themselves on the above mentioned trees 
planted for the same purpose. The former arc tied to the latter 
by means of .sedges. The leaf-picking starts at the end of the 
second year from plantation. The vines continue to bear even 
for twenty years if they are properly maintained. The cultiva¬ 
tion of lietel-leaves, on the whole, is very costly and requires 
strenuou.'i efforts and adequate financial resources as well. 

The area under sugarcane crop has expanded considerably 
(luring recent times. It has increased from 523 acres in 1957-58 
to 1,180 acres in 1965-66. Of the five tahsils of the district sugar¬ 
cane is mostly grown in Pusad, Darwha and Kelapiir tahsils. 
Of these three sugarcane producing tahsils, Pusad stands first. 
In 1965-66 with 741 acres under sugarcane, Pusad tah-sil alone 
occupied about 63 per cent of the total area under this crop. 
The following table gives tahsilfW'isc acreage and outturn of 
sugarcane in the district from 1957-58 to 1965-66. 

The crojj can be grown on various types of soils ranging from 
lighter to heavier ones. In the district, however, it is grown on 
medium, well drained and black deep soils. The factor influeii- 
ciiig its cultivation is the avaUability of ample supply of water as 
the crop is entirely an irrigated crop. The land is first brought 
to fine tilth by ploughing and harrowing. It is then divided into 
suitable furrows so as to facilitate irrigation. Water is let into 
the furrows and when the soil is wet, sets from selected ripe 
sugarcane stumps arc put in with proper spacing and pressed. 
The planting is usually done in January-February. The crop 
takes about twelve months for harvesting and feejuires intensive 
efforts. Heavy doses of green manures as well as chemical ferti¬ 
lisers are essential. At the time of harvesting sugarcane is ctn 
close to the ground and carted to the crushing yard. 
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and Yeoimal District from 1957-58 to 1965-66 

Irrigation. 

•Sugarcane. 




'1 ahsil 

Year 

Area 

Outturn 



[in acres! 

[in tons] 

(I) 1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Veotmal 

1957-58 

38 

31 


1959-60 .. 

22 

17 


1961-62 .. ..j 

30 

23 


1963-64 ,.j 

25 

22 


1965-66 ..j 

46 

Not available. 

Uarwlui .. . .! 

1957-58 ,.l 

107 

108 

1 

i 

j 

1959-60 ..j 

118 

iu:> 

i 

1961-62 

172 j 

173 

i 

1963-64 

1% 

219 

1 

1965-66 

212 1 

Not available. 

. . .. 

1957-58 

243 ! 

2.]0 

i 

1959-60 

368 1 

.)70 

j 

1961-62 ,1 

494 

103 

i 

1 

1963-64 ..j 

600 ; 


1 

1965-66 

1 1 

741 

; Not avaiiablc. 

1 

Ivelapur 

i 1957-58 

i • 63 

61.1 


1 1959-60 ,.j 

1 

1 


1 1961-62 

1 

42 


i 1963-64 

j 107 

72 


1965-66 

1 128 

Not available. 

Wani 

1957-58 

72 

65 


1959-60 

93 

83 


1961-62 

72 

72 


1963-64 

56 

62 


1965-66 

53 

Not available. 

District Total 

1957-58 

523 

484 


1959-60 . 

658 

632 


1961-62 

818 

415 


1963-64 

984 

911 


1965-66 

1,180 

Not available. 
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Fruit cultivation on a commercial basis is a recent activity in CHAPTER 4. 
the district. The table No. 19 shows the area under fruit trees Ari”7”T" 
since 1957-58. About its cultivation in the past, the old ® and 
Gazetteer of the district says thaft, “ very little fruit is grown in Irrigation, 
the district. There are one hundred and sixty acres of guavas, Fruits anu 
red and white ; eight of plantains, fifty of oranges, and three of 
sour lime, all irrigated. There are also certain number' of mango Fruits, 
trees and groves in the fields ”. Though the area has gradually 
increased since then it cannor be regarded as a substantial 
achievement. In 1965-66 the area, under guavas was 136 acres, 
under bananas 547 acres, under sweet oranges 365 acres, under 
papaya 177 acres and under mangoes 760 acres. The cultivation 
of grape fruit is recently introduced in the district and occupied 
abou’ 49 acres of land in 1965-66. 
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Guava, pn'rn, is mostly grown in Darwha and Pusad tahsils. 
h requires black i'ertile soil. Guava trees can be grown both by 
propagation and also by grafts. However, for quality fruit, 
grafts of .selected trees are planted. Planting is done in pits 
which arc 15'x20' apart from each other. Before planting the 
soil is well prepared and pits are filled with farm-yard manure. 
Frequent irrigation is essential in the dry season. Inter-crops, 
such as. vegetables art- usually produced for a couple of years 
between the rows of guava trees. Gijava tree starts blos.somiug 
after about three year.s. 

The cultivation of banana is also mainly concentrated in 
Darwha and Pusad tahsils. Of the total acreage of 547 under 
banana in 1965-66, the two tah.sils occupied 230 acres and 196 
acres, re^pectivelv. The banana crop requires medium light soil 
having gO(!fl drainage. Before planting the suckers, the field is 
luought to fine tilth by ploughing and harrowing it. The land 
is then manured. After a few showers of monsoon in June good 
.selected suckers arc planted in rows at a distance of about four 
and a half feet from one .another. The rows arc first marked 
with shallow furrows. The crop requires frequent irrigation 
especially in dry .sea.son. Bhusaval or hasarai variety is 
mainly planted in the district. Timely irrigation and manur¬ 
ing. as also the cutting of the leaves help in giving the best 
return. Top dressing with oil-eake and ammonium sulphate in 
the fourth and the seventh months from planting is necessary. 
The plant* rnatuic after about 12 months. Banana is harvested 
when the fruits get rounded. 

Growing mango trees in groves is not a common practice in 
the district. Very few cultivators have big groves of mango 
trees. Generally the seedlings raised from mango stones are 
planted on bunds along the border of the fields in pits of 3 cubic 
feet each. The pits are filled with good soil and manure. For 
quality fruit, however, grafting is resorted to. Cloudy weather, 
gusty winds and severe cold cause florescence to shed and 
reduce the yield considerably. Ripe mangoes are relished by 
all, while mw mangoes arc used for preparing pickles, chutney, 
etc. 

The vegetables grown in the district include onion, hrinjal, 
hhencli, sweet-potato and cabbage. Of these, onion, hrinjal and 
bhendi are more important. Vegetables are grown in almost all 
the tahsils. However, the total acreage under vegetables, as can 
he seen from the table No. 20. is not very considerable. 



TABLE No. 20 

Area Under Vegetables (Tahsil-Wise) in Yeotmal District From 1957-58 to 1965-66 
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Cabbage 

(10) 

78 

41 

37 

78 

76 

38 

16 

19 

30 

52 

19 

49 

46 

37 

68 

Radish 

(9) 

13 

19 

18 

18 

21 

. 14 

7 

10 

10 

19 

5 

10 

13 

10 

28 

Carrot 

(8) 

9 

6 

10 

9 

15 

9 

6 

13 

11 

22 

10 

10 

14 

16 

22 

Suran 

(7) 


Yam 

(6) 

« • . . ... 

Onion 

(5) 

95 

115 

115 

71 

135 

143 

136 

228 

325 

330 

119 

144 

159 

207 

210 

Sweet potato 

(4) 


Potato 

(3) 


Year 

(2) 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1963-66 

1937-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 

Tahsil 

(I) 

Yeotmal 

Darwha 

Pusad 
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A-1197—20-B, 


965-66 .. .. 325 1,046 












TABLE No. lO—contd. 

Area under Vegetables (Tahsil-wise) in Yeotmal District From 1957-58 to 1965-66 — contd. 
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963-64 .. .. 930 165 57 351 5 905 3,822 

965-66 _9J[3_208_68_484_5 1,312 4,772 
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Onion, kanda, a tuber vegetable is grown in all the tahsils of 
the district. However, its cultivation is concentrated in Darwha, 
Pusad and Kelapur tahsils. Of the total acreage of 1046 under 
onion, in 1965-66 these three tahsils occupied 330, 210, and 226 
acres, respectively. Onion is an irrigated crop usually produced 
in soft black loam soil. The seedlings are first grown on raised 
seed beds in September and then transplanted in October- 
November. Before transplanting the land is ploughed and 
pulverised thoroughly and irrigated. Compost manure and 
phosphate are generally applied to the crop. 

The bulbs are ready for harvesting in about three months. 
Onion is used in various dishes. Its long leaves, pat, are also 
used as vegetable. 

Brinjal, vangi, occupied 913 acres in 1965-66. It is grown in 
all the tahsils of the district. Of the total acreage under this 
crop, Darwha and Pusad occupied 247 anrl 197 acres, respectively. 
It is one of the most important vegetable crops in the district. 
Though it is sometimes grown as a rain-fed crop, vangi is mainly 
an irrigated vegetable crop. The seeds are first sown in seed¬ 
beds just prior to the monsoon showers. After about one 
month the seedlings become ready for transplanting. The 
seedlings are planted in rows which are about two feet apart. 
The brinjal plants begin to bear from October. The summer 
brinjal crop is planted in Tanuary and begins to bear from the 
end of March. 

Bhendi is grown all over the district. In 1965-66 it occupied 
484 acres. Of this acreage, Pusad accounted for 202 acres and 
Darwha 134 acres. Generally the crop is grown in kharif 
season. It thrives well in medium black types of soils. It 
gives best return in temperatures ranging from 77° to 88°F. 
and the rainfall roundabout 80 inches. The seed is either 
drilled or dibbled at a distance of 12 to 15 inches in the row. 
Sowing is done either in July or in February. The crop requires 
irrigation at intervals of 8 to 10 days. After about two month.t 
the first tender fruits are harvested. The fruit is used as 
vegetable. 

Though- grown all over the district .sweet potato, ratali, a root 
vegetable is mostly produced in Darwha and Pusad tahsils. The 
crop thrives on a variety of soils. It can be grown on the lightest 
sandy soil and also on loams. Sweet potatoes are usually grown 
during the cold season and under irrigation. The land is first 
brought to fine tilth by ploughing and harrowing. It is then 
made into ridges and furrows. Cuttings or sets with three nodes 
are planted on both the sides of the ridges. It is ready for har¬ 
vest in about six months’ time. Both red and white varieties of 
ratali are grown in the district. Ratahs ate eaten green, hoiled 
or roasted. Its leaves are used as green fodder. 

Live-stock has an indispen.sable role to play in the rural economy 
of the district. Most of the agricultural activities in the district 
till today are carried by the draught animals. Its significance 
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has not dwindled with the growing mechanisation of agriculture 
by the introduction of oil-engines and electric pumps for irrigat¬ 
ing the land, tractors and other ploughing machines, winnowing 
fans and other harvesting machinery. 

In 1906 1907, the district possessed 160,000 bulls and bullocks. 
The agricultural cattle then increased in every tahsil. The 
increase varied from 9 per cent in Darwha to 45 per cent in 
Kelapur. The names of cattle breeds prevalent in those days 
included ghatode or ghalache, gangthadi, gawalane, warhadcha 
and khandeslii. The glial and ganga bullocks were bred in the 
hilly area near Mahur p^irg/ma. These bullocks were strong, big 
and heavy animals useful in ploughing. The iiarhadcha or true 
Berari bullocks were smaller but sometimes faster. Khandeshi 
bullocks were brought from Akola tahsil. They were said to be 
big hut not strong, and to be liable to disease of the hoofs. 
Cultivators were also to some extent fond of the colour of the 
bullocks, especially bullocks bought for fast road work. Thus, 
red bullocks were pojtular in Pusad, while in Digras white breed 
was liked better, and in Wun lakhabondha or red bullocks with 
white faces were preferred. Berar bullocks were said as a rule 
to be better than those found outside the province. A variety of 
cattle were available at the large fair at Wun in March. The 
value of a bullock then varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. The class 
ordinarily used for field work cost from seventy to hundred 
rupees a pair. 

Bullocks were castrated, thesne, at any time after two teeth of 
the second set had come, that is to say, at about three or four 
years of age. Bullocks were generally first harnessed to a plough 
in their fourth year and used to do full work in their sixth. It 
was thought necessary to have one pair of ludlock for five lifans, 
that is, for eighteen or twenty acres. 

About the cows and buffaloes the old Gazetteer has to say as 
follows*; — 

“ As a rule cows are kept for breeding only, and all their 
milk goes to their calves ; hut cow's milk is thought good for 
children and invalids and is sometimes drunk by well-to-do 
people or made up into ghi. Generally people of the higher 
castes drink buffalo’s milk, and people of low castes goat’s 
milk, A good cow costs from Rs. 20 to 30. Both the price 
of a cow and the cost of feeding it have risen a great deal in 
the last fifteen years. The District was reported in 1906-1907 
to contain 242,000 cows, 

“ She-buffaloes are kept for their milk. Male buffaloes are 
occasionally used for ploughing but are generally thought use¬ 
less except for breeding. They arc commonly allowed to die 
from neglect. The returns show 108,000 she buffaloes, but only 
6,000 male buffaloes in the District. A cow-buffalo gives from 
one seer to as much as nine seers a day. Two and a half or 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A, 1908, pp. 114—16. 
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three seers arc ordinarily given. The price of a cow-bulfalo 
varies greatly but is often from Rs. 60 to 80. Some wander¬ 
ing castes have great numbers of buffaloes. As far as the 
records are reliable, it seems that during the settlement period 
the number of cows and cow-buffaloes increased by about 50 
per cent in Kelapur and Darwha talukas, decreased by 23 per 
cent in Yeotmal taluka, and was almost stationary in Wun and 
Pusad. ” 

The horses about 100 years ago numbered 6,500. Most of them 
were employed on the mail and tonga services between Dhaman- 
gaon, Yeotmal and Darwha. They were mainly used for travel 
during rainy season when the roads were mostly impassable for 
carts. Sometimes a few Rohillas used to ride on their money- 
lending rounds. In each of the towns there were one or two 
Kathiawar ponies worth about Rs. 200. Ordinary ponies varied 
in value from R.s. 20 to 75. A government stallion was kept 
in the district from 1885 to 1891 in the hope of improving the 
breed, but people made so little use of it that it was later on 
removed. 

The goats and sheep about the same time were 116,000 and 
45,000, respectively. Goats were kept by all castes, though their 
milk was only drunk by the middle and lower castes. Muham- 
medans and many Hindus ate their flesh. Country blankets 
were made of sheep’s wool. 

The present agricultural activities also to a very large extent 
depend upon the plough bullocks. Nowadays the district is the 
home tract of the gaolao breed which is preferred by the farmers 
in Vidarbha, Below given is the summary of live-stock census 
in the district for the last two cattle censuses taken in 1956 and 
1961. 

TABLE No. 21. 

L1VE-.STOCK Statistics* in Yeotmal District 


Animals 

(1) 

Live-stock Census 

1956 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

Total cattle 

7,17,129 

7,12,684 

Used for breeding . . 

7,075 

2,254 

Total males 

2,65,231 

2,72,502 

Cows in milk 

98,069 

77,402 

Total breeding cows 

1,59,429 

1,70,218 

Total females over 3 years 

2,59,995 

2,50,821 

Total young stocks 

1,91,903 

89,361 


* District Statistical Abstract of Yeotmal District, 1964-65, Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics, Government of Maharashtra. 
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1956 

1961 


(1) 


12) 

(3) 


Total buffaloes 


84,223 

86,288 


Buffaloes used for breeding 


1,276 

1,183 


Total males ., 


2,929 

3,203 


Buffaloes in milk 


25,050 

20,227 


Total breeding buffaloes .. 


23,566 

26,810 


Total females over 3 years 


49,705 

49,288 


Young stock .. .. .. 


31,589 

33,797 


Sheep 


8,177 

4,481 


Goats 

s • * * * • 

1,73,379 

1,85,511 


Horses and ponies 

• • • • • * 

5,077 

3,460 


Mules . 

a • • • • • 

20 

12 


Donkeys .. 


1,973 

1,893 


Camels 


1 

•• 


Pigs . 


7,548 

6,413 


Total live-stock 


9,97,527 

10,00,742 


Poultry 

. . 

2,80,710 

4,46,034 


With a view to improve the quality of the live-stock various 
schemes at district and State levels are being implemented 
through the Zilla Parishad and the Animal Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment. Such schemes include; cattle breeding farm, premium bull 
scheme, artificial insemination, poultry development scheme, 
fodder development scheme, etc. In addition, there are about 
15 full fledged veterinary dispensaries and 47 veterinary aid 
ccj^tres m the district. The work mainly carried out at these 
centres is treating the sick animals, castrating the scrub bull and 
preventive vaccination against the contagious diseases. 

The work turned out by the veterinary staff during the years 
1962-63 to 1965-66 is as under— 


Item of work 
(1) 

1962-63 

(2) 

1963-64 

(3) 

1964-65 

(4) 

1965-66 

(5) 

Cases treated 

Castrations performed .. 
Preventive vaccinations 

performed. 

59,922 

5,808 

1,28,024 

64,334 

7,399 

1,81,157 

69,515 

8,885 

2,03,943 

89,713 

9,073 

1,74,429 
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There is one cattle breeding farm at Yeotmal where Gaolao CHAPTER 4. 
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A key village scheme is introduced at Digras. Under this Key Village 
centre 6 key village units are established. It aims at the overall Scheme, 

improvement of all classes of animals. The scheme envisages 
treatment of animals, castration of scrub bulls, preventive vaccina¬ 
tions, improvement of fodder and development of marketing 
facilities. A technique of artificial insemination is also made 
use of. This work in the district is being carried out by 6 arti¬ 
ficial insemination sub-centres. 


As poultry gives quick returns it immediately catches attention Poultry 
of the interested poultry keepers to expand the poultry industry. 

Especially it serves as subsidiary occupation to the cultivators. 

A chick rearing centre was started in the district in 1961. This 
centre has now been upgraded into a district poultry breeding 
centre. Recently an intensive poultry development block has 
been established at Yeotmal. Under the crash programme, loans 
worth Rs. 42,000 have been advanced to the farmers. Similarly, 
loans in kind amounting to Rs. 1.3,000 have been advanced to the 
cultivators under the intensive poultry development block 
scheme. The poultry development work carried out in the 
district is detailed below: — 


Item of work 

1962-63 . 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Hatching eggs sold 

1,020 

1,179 

3,344 

1,544 

Birds sold for breeding . . 

546 

461 

684 

420 

Chicks sold 

* * 

* ’■ 


353 


Besides, Government have sanctioned loans to four persons 
each loan amounting to Rs. 5,000. A co-operative farm .with an 
annual budget of Rs. 2,50,000 has also been sanctioned for Umar- 
khed block. To provide better marketing facilities to the poultry 
products an egg collection and marketing scheme has been 
introduced. The scheme is very popular amongst the cultivators 
as it provides fair marginal profits to them for the poultry 
products. 

The biggest cattle fair is held at Want every year from the 
middle of February to middle of March. Gaolao animals from 
the surrounding areas are brought for sale. The bullocks of this 
breed fetch the price varying from Rs. 350 to Rs. 450, and the 
breeding bulls from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000. 
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Milch Cattle 

(1) 

1956 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

(1) Cows in milk .. 

98,069 

77,402 

(2) Total breeding cows .. 

1,59,429 

1,70,218 

(3) Total females over 3 years .. .. .. 

2,59,995 

2,50,821 

(4) Total young stock 

1,91,903 

1,89,361 

(5) Buffaloes in milk 

25,050 

20,227 

(6) Total breeding buffaloes 

23,566 

26,810 

(7) Total females over 3 years 

49,705 

49,288 

(8) Total young stock 

31,589 

33,797 


In most of the parts of the district mijlch cows are not main¬ 
tained from a commerciat viewpoint. Whatever cow milk is 
available is mostly utilised for home consumption and for bring¬ 
ing up their calves. The average daily milk, yield of the cow 
hardly exceeds ly^ to 2 litres, while the average milk yield 
of a buffalo ranges from 3 to 4 litres per day. 

The prospects of a potential supply of milk in the district are 
noteworthy. Whatever milk is produced in the interior area is 
converted into milk products as there are no marketing facili¬ 
ties. There are a few dairy societies but for want of good 
management there still remains a considerable scope to develop 
the dairy industry in the district. At present the activities of 
collecting and selling of milk arc mostly centralised around the 
towns such as Yeotmal, Darwha, Pusad, Wani and Pandhar- 
kawada. The demand for milk particularly in Yeotmal town is 
gradually on the increase. Milk is transported to this town from 
Kalarah, Dhamangaon, Akola Bazar, Arvi, Darwha and Ner. 
Milk is mostly consumed in hotels, lodging and boarding houses 
and sweetmeat shops. It is roughly e.stimated that about 2,000 
litres of milk is brought to Yeotmal daily, of which 1,000 litres 
is consumed by the residents of the town. Milk of a buffalo is 
sold at Rs. 1.50 per litre. Butter and ghee are sold at Rs. IS to 
17 and Rs. 20 to 25 per kg., respectively. 


Buffaloes are the main source of milk in the district. However, 
there is no special breed of buffaloes in the district. The cows are 
also of a non-descript variety except in some parts of Darwha 
tahsil where Haryana cows are being replaced. The local buffalo 
belongs to the typical Nagpttri breed characterised by its long 
tapering horn. The live-stock statistics of cows in milk and 
buffaloes in milk in the district for the years 1956 and 1961 is as 
follows. It is estimated that this district possesses 18 cows and 
4 buffaloes per square kilometre. 
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There is thus a good scope for developing the dairy industry 
in the district, particularly around the prominent towns where 
milk consumption is on the increase. I'he development of the 
dairy industry would not only meet the demand for milk around 
towns but will also provide a subsidiary occupation and a source 
of income to the farmers. 

Irrigation j^lays sn important role in stepping up agricultural 
production. Terennial source of irrigation serves as an insurance 
against drought. Realising this the Government as also the 
cultivators themselves have long been trying to equip lands with 
a permanent source of water-supply. About the irrigational 
facilities that prevailed in 1908 or even earlier, the old Gazetteer 
of the district has to say the following*: — 

“ The area of irrigated land varies from year to year but is 
always very little, i’he average of the last five years is just 
over 10,000 acres, of which more than 8,000 acres arc in 
Darwha taluk. About 500 acres of this, chiefly in Wun taluk, 
are irrigated by means of a channel from a river or tank, 
pata&thal bagayat. All the rest is irrigated from wells, molas- 
thal bagayat. Only about 300 acres of rice land are irrigated 
from rivers or tanks, and all the remainder is garden land 
irrigated from wells. Almost every village of any size has 
one or two patches of such garden land, with plantains and 
other fruits and vegetables growing in it. Many of the rivers 
contain water for only a part of the year, and others have such 
high banks that they are not suitable for irrigation. At some 
places, especially at Widul in Pusad taluk, hollows arc made 
m the beds of streams and the water is hoisted up from them 
in the same way as it is taken from a well. Superstition pre¬ 
vents people from interfering with some rivers lest the tutelary 
deity of the river should afflict their womenfolk with barren¬ 
ness 

However, it was then observed that a very small number of 
cultivators in the district used to take irrigated crops. In spite 
of the encouragement given by a low rate of assessment very 
little irrigation was practised. Well-irrigation was much more 
common than the other kind. 

In 1966, there were about 59 irrigation works which together 
irrigated an area of 21,582 acres. These works were divided into 
two categories. Those which irrigated an area less than 250 acres 
and were looked after by the Zilla Parishad and others which 
were under the control of the Yeotmal Irrigation Division. The 
latter works were again divided into two groups viz., the minor 
irrigation projects and the medium irrigation projects. The 
Zilla Parishad irrigation works numbered 41 and irrigated an 
area of 439 acres. However of the 41 works only 19 works irri¬ 
gated the said area. Of the 19 works, 9 were in Pusad tahsil, 4 
in Wani tahsil and the remaining 6 works were in Darwha 
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^Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Y-eotmal District, Vol. A, 1908. p. I 12. 
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tahsil. The minor and medium irrigation works together 
irrigated an area of 21,143 acres. Below given is the description 
of important irrigation projects in the district. 

This earthen dam is located near the village Durug in Yeotraal 
tahsil. The construction work of the dam was completed in 
1965. Its construction cost amounted to Rs. 13.3 lakhs. The 
area under command and that actually irrigated were 2,532 and 
1,673 acres, respectively. The length of the dam is 16.37 chains 
with a maximum height of 63'. I'he waste weir is flush bar type 
and is 200' in length. The length of the left bank main canal is 
147 chains. The lands within the revenue limits of six villages, 
viz., Durug, Rasa, Dattapur, Jondhalni, Kalamb and Bori are 
irrigated. In 1965-66 however the lands were not irrigated as 
the rescrvoii did not fill up due to scanty rainfall in that year. 

This bandhara is located near Dahegaon in Wani tahsil. Its 
estimated cost amounts to Rs. 2.94 lakhs. The area commanded 
by this bandhara and the actual area irrigated are estimated at 
2,555 acres and 1,500 acres, respectively. . The length of this 
bandhara is 500' with a maximum height of 10'.6". The right 
bank canal is 198 chains in length. The villages, Murdhoni, 
Ganeshpur, Palsoni and Chikalgaon would get the benefit of this 
Irrigation scheme. 

This tank is near Manguda village in Kelapur tahsil. 
Its estimated cost is Rs. 8.12 lakhs. The area commanded and 
the area irrigated are estimated at 1,300 acres and 960 acres, 
respectively. This is an earthen tank, 13 chains in length with 
a maximum height of 57', The Hush bar type waste weir is 200' 
long and the left hank canal is 314 chains in length. 

This tank is near Pophali village in Pusad tahsil. Its estimat¬ 
ed cost is Rs. 6,78 lakhs. The area commanded and the area 
irrigated are estimated at 1,500 and 740 acres, respectively. This 
is an earthen bund with a maximum height of 39.11 feet and a 
length of 2,600 feet. Its flush Imr type waste weir is 212' in 
length. The length of its main canal is 110 chains. 

This is an earthen tank near Taroda village in Pusad tahsil. 
Its estimated cost amounts to Rs. 7.29 lakhs. The area com¬ 
manded and the actual area irrigated are estimated at 2,000 
acres and 900 acres, respectively. It is 1,888' in length with a 
maximum height of 46'. Its flush bar type waste weir is 300' in 
length. 

This irrigation tank is situated near Ningnoor village in Pu.sad 
tahsil. Its commanded area and the area irrigated are 3,923 and 
1,528 acres, respectively. This is an earthen tank, 3,500' in 
length. Its maximum height is 61'. The flush bar type waste 
weir is 450' in length. About 15 villages from Mahagaon- 
Umarkhed block will get the benefit from this tank. 
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Information regarding the rest of the minor irrigation works 
in the district is given below: — 

TABLE No. 22 

Minor Irrigation Works in Yeotmal District 


Name of irrigation 
work 

Location 

Tahsil 

Year 
and cost 
of con¬ 
struction 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Area 

com¬ 

manded 

(in 

hectares)' 

Area 

irrigated 

(in 

hectares)' 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Kayar Dam 

Near 

village Kayar. 

Wani 

• 

291-374 

(720) 

214-483 

(530) 



0-17 

Ambona Tank 

Near 

Umarkhed. 

Pusad 

• 

485-623 

(1.200) 

200-219 

(495) 



1-18 

Pimpalgaon 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Pimpalgaon. 

Pusad 

1963 

242-811 

(600) 

161-874 

(400) 


0-99 

Nandepera 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Nandepera, 

Wani 

1964 

242-811 
(600) 

182-109 

(450) 


1 0-76 

Naigaon 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Naigaon. 

Yeotmal 

• 

364-217 

(900) 

161-874 

(400) 


1-17 

Shional Tank .. 

Near Shional.. 

Wani 

• 

364-217 

(900) 

153-781 

(380) 




4-78 

Piwardol Bandhara 

Near Piwardol 

Wani .. 

* 

404-686 

(1,000) 

242-811 

(600) 




1-53 

Kumbharkini 

Bandhara. 

Near 

Kumbharkini. 

Wani 

• 

323-749 

(800) 

163-898 

(405) 


1-35 

Kothada Bandhara 

Near Kothada 

Kelapur 

• 

202-343 

(500) 

126-262 

(312) 




116 

Ganeshpur (Murli) 
Bandhara. 

Near Ganesh- 

Kelapur 

• 

323-749 

(800) 

242-811 

(600) 



2-22 

Rui Tank 

Near Rui 

Darwha .. 

• 

141-640 

(350) 

109-265 

(270) 




4-68 
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• Year of construction, not available. 

Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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The following tabic gives the tahsil-wise break-up for irrigated 
areas by sources of irrigation. It can be noted that except for 
negligible portion of land which is irrigated by tanks and canals 
the entire irrigation in the district is done by wells. Water is 
lifted with the help of tno/s or the oilengines. The number of 
oil-engines has increased from 99 in 1951 to 883 in 1965-66. 
Table Nos. 24 and 25 give the irrigated area under food crops 
and non-food crops in the district. 


This is a medium irrigation project located near the village 
Lingti in Kelapur tahsil. The estimated cost of the project 
amounts to Rs. 115.46 lakhs. The area commanded and the area 
irrigated by this project would be 15,000 and 9,000 acres, 
respectively. 

It is an earthen dam 5,610' in length with a maximum height 
of 70'. The length of its ogee type weir is 785'. The canals run 
on either side of the dam and measure 16 miles each. About 
16 villages of the tahsil would get the benefit from this irrigation 
work. The project will completely submerge the village 
Vrindavan Takli and partly submerge the village Wagad. 



TABLE No. 23 

Sources of Water Supply and Are.'V Irrigated in Each Tahsil in Yeotmal District 
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— — 
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• • ‘CNCM .CMrsj • . 
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of total gross 
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OOOOO OOOOO OOOC5 — 

Total 

gross area of 
crops 
irrigated 

(22) 

0^v0fi^'0 lAfNiNOCC CM'^M'sO 

— >0»AO pAOOnCCs 

CM — 'cNnO 
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the same year 
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ON On — (<NCMnO cm 00 — — 

CM On r^fMt>.rSNO ^ — -^gOr/Nj 

»— •— » — — fM — pfN, 

Percentage 
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Percentage of 
area irrigated 
by wells 
having 
independent 
ayacuts to the 
total area 
irrigated 

(26) 

^ ir\ t>»— 

oom — 

No. of wells 
supplemen¬ 
ting recogni¬ 
sed sources of 
irrigation 

(25) 

oo 

OO 

No. of wells 
having 
independent 
ayacuts 

(24) 

oocotNfA 

^OvOO*‘ fA QOCO'^C*^ 

♦ * * * .J* ^ r«4 

Percentage 
of total gross 
irrigated area 
to total sown 
area 

(23) 

'O O O O O rv^OOO'C OOOm 

ooooo ooooo ;oooo 

Total 

gross area of 
crops 
irrigated 

(22) 

•"facocso oOOfAiA tfOOfvirA 
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• vOrAsO*^ •00—— r^ •CO»A —fA 

•—'‘cN • — ‘sorCoocT 
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irrigated more 
than once in 
the same year 
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(Moo so 
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— • — . • .PM CSNOfMOsfA 

Percentage 
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area sown 
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OOOOO ooooo ;oooo 

Year 

(2) 
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Tahsil 

(0 

Kelapur ., 
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•Figures of irrigated area in acres. 
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_.CSA4iA CS|—CNcACO 

Year 

(2) 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

1957-58 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1961-62 .. 
1963-64 .. 
1965-66 .. 

Tahsil 

(1) 

Kelapur 

Wani 

District Total .. 
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TABLE No. 25 

Area Irrigated Under Non-Food Crops (Tahsil-Wise) 
IN Yeoimal District 


[In Acres] 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Castor 

(4) 

Fodder 

crops 

(5) 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

non¬ 

food 

crops 

(6) 

Total 

non¬ 

food 

crops 

(7) 

Yeotmal 

1957-58 .. 

12 




12 


1959-60 .. 

176 



4 

180 


1961-62 

25 


5 


30 


1963-64 .. 

362 




362 


1965-66 .. 

449 

2 



451 

Darwha 

1957-58 .. 

. . 






1959-60 .. 

35 


2 


37 


1961-62 .. 

325 


7 

19 

351 


1963-64 .. 

598 


4 


602 


1965-66 .. 

896 


28 

32 

956 

Pusad 

1957-58 .. 



31 

58 

89 


1959-60 .. 

22 

1 

64 

133 

219 


1961-62 .. 

161 


. . 

26 

187 


1963-64 .. 

167 


. . 


167 


1965-66 .. 

1,376 


13 

174 

1,563 

Kelapur 

1957-58 ,. 

207 


16 

93 

316 


1959-60 .. 

201 


147 

229 

577 


1961-62 .. 

310 




310 


1963-64 .. 

387 




387 


1965-66 

328 




328 

Wani 

1957-58 .. 




45 

45 


1959-60 .. 







1961-62 .. 

140 




140 


1963-64 .. 

26 




26 


1965-66 .. 

222 


15 

116 

353 

District Total 

1957-58 .. 

219 


47 

196 

462 


1959-60 .. 

434 


213 

366 

1,013 


1961-62 .. 

961 


12 

45 

1,018 


1963-64 .. 

1,540 


4 


1,544 


1965-66 .. 

3,271 

2 

56 

322 

3,651 
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Amongst the factors that help in increasing the agricultural 
production, choice of appropriate varieties or strains of crops 
suitable for the tract is of great importance. Use of seeds of 
inferior quality as also little negligence in storing the seeds 
adversely affects the yield of a crop. Cultivators, therefore, take 
utmost care to preserve seeds of good quality. They usually 
pick up selected earheads from healthy and vigorous plants at 
the time of harvesting and preserve them for seed till the nexit 
sowing season. 


The Agriculture Department also has been actively engaged 
in the work of propagating improved strains of various crops. 
The old varieties of crops like cotton, wheat, etc., have been dis¬ 
continued. According to the old Gazetteer of the district pub¬ 
lished in 1908, the chief varieties of cotton grown in the district 
were bani and vilayati or bate vilayali. The bani variety had a 
fairly long staple and was classed at mills with middling 

American. The other variety had a short staple and so did not 

provide as good a thread as bani, hut it was very hardy and 
prolific. It did well with little rain, ripened quickly and gave 
tour or five pickings, or even more, whereas bani used to give 
only two. The cotton was then called vilayati because it was 
introduced into Berar from outside. 

About jo war seed, the old Gazetteer does .not mention any 
variety of jowar commonly used in the district. People then 
generally used to sow selected seed from their own fields. 

Kathi, bansi and haum represented the kinds of wheat mostly 
grown in the district. Kathi was the most common. It was 

hard, red and bearded wheat. In the Central Provinces, it was 

then called katha and kal'hia. Bansi was grown to a less extent, 
and only on good soils. It was white and softer than the others, 
Huura, which was grown least of all, was hard, white and 
bearded. 


Nowadays, evolving and multiplication of improved seeds has 
assumed great importance in the overall programme of augment¬ 
ing agricultural production. As a result agricultural research 
centres and seed farms arc being established, Uptill now ten 
seed multiplication farms have been cstabli.shed in the district. 
The main object of this scheme is to multiply improved seeds 
and to distribute the same to the registered seed growers. The 
total area covered under the.se farms i.s about 661 acres. The 
details are as follows: — 


Total 

Taluka Seed Farm acreage under 

the farm 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Belkhed . 39-00 

Warud .. .. .. .. J66‘25 

Darwha .. ,. .. .. . . 60-00 
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The Agriculture Department has recommended the following 
improved varieties or strains of crops for the district: — 

Cotton .. .. Buri 147, Buri 394 

Jowar .. .. .. Improved Saoner 

Groundnut .. AK-I2-24 

Tur .Tur C-II, E-B-38 

Hyderabad-48 

Wheat .. .. ,. Hy-65 


Production of improved seeds and quantities distributed year 
wise are given below: — 


Crop 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Production 

in 

quintals 

(3) 

Distribution 

in 

quintals 

(4) 

Jowar 




1960-61 

105-53 

38-34 

Groundnut 




1960-61 

127-12 

91-63 

Cotton 




1960-61 

126-16 

.. 

Tur 




1960-61 

43-45 

16-66 

Wheat 




1960-61 

25-56 

24-97 

Jowar 




1961-62 

260-83 

105-53 

Groundnut 

. . 



1961-62 

167-90 

127-12 

Cotton 

. . 



1961-62 

242-71 


Wheat 

. . 

. ■ 


1961-62 

81-24 

22-15 

Tur 


- 


1961-62 

102-08 

16-68 


Taluka Seed Farm 

Total 

acreage under 
the farm 

Sonwadhona 

78-19 

Nandura 

41-20 

Kalamb 

62-32 

Ghatanji 

37-03 

Karegaon 

63-26 

Pandharkawada 

44-12 

Nimbala 

[ 69-00 
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Year 

(2) 

Production 

in 

quintals 

(3) 

Distribution 

in 

quintals 

(4) 

Jowar 



1962-63 


371-37 

138-47 

Groundnut 



1962-63 


103-33 

39-00 

Cotton 



1962-63 


132-91 


Tur 



1962-63 


22-58 

22-58 

Wheat 



1962-63 


51-12 

51-12 

Jowar 



1963-64 


244-33 

130-00 

Groundnut.. 



1963-64 


193 59 

134-80 

Cotton 



1963-64 


139-78 


Tur 



1963-64 


63-43 

48-19 

Wheat 



1963-64 


84-21 

70-00 

Jowar 



1964-65 


. . 

109-00 

Wheat 



1964-65 



60-32 

Tur 



1964-65 



27-33 

Paddy 



1964-65 



3-87 

Gram 



1964-65 



5-03 

Groundnut 



1964-65 



125-31 

Jowar 


.. 

1965-66 


426-56 

240-00 

Bajri 



1965-66 


13-20 

11-50 

Mug 



1965-66 


40-47 

31-25 

Udid 



1965-66 


9-81 

9-24 

Tur 



1965-66 


39-55 

29-50 

Cotton 



1965-66 


434-43 

•• 

Groundnut 



1965-66 


345-35 

171-63 

Soyabeen .. 



1965-66 


1-13 

0-50 

Wheat (N. I, 146) 



1965-66 


141-62 

117-10 

Wheat (No. 59) .. 



1965-66 


17-34 

14-50 

Wheat (Hy. 65) 



1965-66 


10-18 

8-00 

Gram (Warangal) 



1965-66 


2-21 

2-00 

Gram (No. 31) 



1965-66 


3-40 


Gram {Chafa) 



1965-66 


3-85 

1-85 

Peas 



1965-66 

. . 

2-59 

1-45 
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Crop 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Total 

production 
in kg. 

(3) 

Graded 
stock 
available 
in kg. 

(4) 

CHAPTER 4. 

Distribution Agriculture 
in kg. And 

Irrigation, 

Seed Supply. 

Wheat (N. I, 146) 

1966-67 .. 

14,162 

i0'5!4 

10,514 

Wheat (N. 39) .. 

1966-67 .. 

1,734 

1,450 

1,450 

Wheat (Hy.-65) .. 

1966-67 .. 

10,108 

850 

850 

Wheat (Hy.-3-4-2-2) 

1966-67 .. 

225 

200 

200 

Gram (Warangal) 

1966-67 .. 

221 

200 

200 

Gram (No. 31) 

1966-67 .. 

340 

300 

300 

Peas 

1966-67 .. 

259 

200 

200 

Mug . 

1966-67 .. 

4,091 

3,125 

3,125 

Udid (No. 55) 

1966-67 .. 

881 

924 

924 

Jowar (NJ 156) 

1966-67 .. 

42,636 

24,000 

24,000 

rMr(No. 148) 

1966-67 .. 

3,955 

2,950 

3,150 

Groundnut (Ak-12-24) .. 

1966-67 .. 

24,536 

16,163 

16,163 

Bajra (No. 119) 

1966-67 .. 

1,310 

1,150 

1,150 

Soyabeen (No. 55) 

1966-67 .. 

113 

50 

50 




Production 

Distribution 

Crop 

Year 

in 

quintals 

in 

quintals 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Bajra (119) .. 

1967-68 .. 

284 

1-00 

Bajra (Loca') 

1967-68 .. 

0-79 


Jov'ar (Nj. 156) 

1967-68 .. 

377-39 

122-00 

T«r( 148) . 

1967-68 .. 

34-30 

27-50 

Hybrid Jowar seed for production CSH-1 

1967-68 .. 

2-40 


Hjbad Jowar seed for commercial CSH-1 

1967-68 .. 

74-71 


Mug . 

1967-68 .. 

23-91 

18 55 

Udid (55). 

1967-68 .. 

9-71 

4-59 

Cotton (L-147) 

1967-68 .. 

292-39 


Groundnut (Ak-12-24) 

1967-68 .. 

168-76 


Soyabeen (55) 

1967-68 .. 

2-36 

2-00 


• Foundation seed of paddy is not produced on any farm in the district. 
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Year 

(2) 

Production 

in 

quintals 

(3) 

Distribution 

in 

quintals 

(4) 

Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. (1) 

SEED .Supply. . 

1967-68 .. 

4-25 


Wheat (N-I 146 Rail). 

1967-68 .. 

122-14 

103-73 

Gram (No. 31) 

1967-68 .. 

7-13 

6-47 

Gram (Chafa) 

1967-68 .. 

6-47 

0-60 

Peas 

1967-68 .. 

1-89 

1-15 

Safflower 

1967-68. .. 

4-86 

3-15 


Manures. The utility of manures in maintaining the fertility of land and 
also in augmenting agricultural production cannot be minimised. 
Now-a-days the supply of manures and fertilisers has got pivotal 
importance in the agricultural, development programme'launched 
by the Zilla Parishad. The personnel of the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment organise demonstrations, village leaders’ training camps, 
etc., and disseminate information regarding the application of 
manures and fertilisers. The technical experts also demonstrate 
the various methods of preparing compost by using the locally 
available material. Often, financial assistance in the form of 
loans, subsidies' or even prizes are given to the cultivators to 
encourage them to prepare compost and to apply manures and 
fertilisers to land. Various schemes, such as, town compost 
scheme, fertiliser and varietal trial scheme, etc., have been 
introduced in the district mainly with a view to support more 
food production and to maintain the fertility of land. 

About the use of manures in the old days, the old Gazetteer 
of the district says as follows: “Practically the only manure 
used is the dung of cattle. It is generally collected in heaps 
through the rains and cold weather, and is applied in the hot 
weather. Sometimes it is collected in pits instead of heaps, by 
which means it rots better; and these pits are kept for three 
years before use. C.aittle dung is the best general manure obtain¬ 
able, though it has been shown at the Nagpur Experimental 
Station that far better results again can he got by using also a 
suitable artificial manure. Cultivators know that manure is of 
great value, but in spite of the great quantity of wood burnt in 
this District so much dung has to he burnt as fuel that ithere is 
not enough left for the land. Fields arc seldom manured more 
than once in three or four years. The ashes of juari .stubble and 
cotton stalks were formerly largely used as manure in Pusad 
taluk ’’k 

The practice of collecting dung of cattle and keeping it in 
heaps or sometimes storing it in pits is still followed in the dis¬ 
trict. The personnel of the Agriculture Department is, how¬ 
ever, propagating scientific methods of preparing compost in a 


Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A, pp. 111-12. 
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pit of the size of 10'x6'x3', as also the way in which the culti¬ 
vators should apply chemical fertilisers to land. 

Boll worms, bond alya: There are two types of boll worms— 
(a) spotted boll worms, ithipakyanchi bond ali (Earis fabia, S, and 
E. insulana B). and (b) Pink boll, worms, shendri bond aU 
(Platyedm gossypialla, S.). The adults of the former have pale 
white upper wings with a greenish hand in the middle, while the 
adults of the latter have the upper wings completely greenish. 
The caterpillars of both the species, however, are brownish 
white and have a dark head and proihoracic shield. They have 
a number of black and brown spots on the body. 

In case of spotted holl worms, the caterpillars bore into the 
growing shoots of the plants in the initial stage of the crop. 
Later on when flower buds appear larvae bore into them and 
then enter in the bolls by making holes which arc plugged with 
excreta. The infested buds and bolls are shed but if they 
remain on the plant they open prematurely. Consequently lint 
from such bolls is of inferior quality and fetches low price in the 
market. 

The caterpillars of the pink boll worms on the other hand 
never attack the shoots. They feed inside the bolls and make 
them drop down. The pest is more harmful to American cotton 
varieties than Indian ones. As the caterpillars bore into the 
bolls, the entrance holes get closed and thus it becomes very 
difficult to locate the affected bolls until such bolls drop down 
or open prematurely. 

The pest can be effectively controlled by the following 
methods; — 

(1) Removal and destruction of stubbles to check carryover 
of the pest to the next season. 

,(2) Destruction of all the malvaceous plants growing in off 
season which serve as alternate hosts for the pest. 

(3) Fumigation of seed before sowing with carbon-disulphide 
at the rate of two ounces per 15 cubic feet or heating the seed 
at 145° F. to destroy hibernating pink boll larvae. 

1(41 Quick removal and destruction of the affected plant parts 
in the early stage of the pest incidence, 

(5) Six dustings with a mixture of 10 per cent D.D.T., two 
per cent lindane and 40 per cent sulphur or with one per cent 
endrin. 

(6) Six sprayings, at fortnightly intervals with endrin at the 
rate of six ounces per acre commencing from a month prior to 
flowering. Sulphur is added to this mixture in equal quantity 
to avoid subsequent mite incidence. 

Red cotton bug, tamhadya dhekanya (Dysdercus cingulatus 
Fabr.): Both adults and nymphs suck plant sap and greatly 
impair the vitality of the plant. They also feed on the seed and 
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lower their oil content?. The lint gets soiled due to the excreta 
of these insects. The pest is active from October to February. 

The pest can be confrollctl by collecting the adults and nymphs 
in large numbers by shaking them in a tray containing little 
kerosene added to ordinary water and by spraying the crop with 
5 per cent B.H.C. dust. 

Jassids, iudtiidc (Empoasaca devMians, Dist.): The aduk is 
wedge shaped and pale green in colour. The nymphs are wing¬ 
less and are found in large numbers on tbe lower surface of 
leaves. They walk diagonally. Both the adults and nymphs 
suck the cell sap from leaves as a result of which the leaf margins 
turn vellowish and in case of excessive infestation reddening and 
drying up of leaves by stunted growth are seen. The pest is 
active during the monsoon season. 

The following are the important measures of controlling the 
pest: — 

Spraying the crop with five per cent D.D.T. at the rate of 
15 to 20 lbs. per acre proves very effective. However, the use of 
D.D.T. alone should be avoided as it leads to excessive increase 

in mite population. A mixture of 5 per cent D.D.T. and an 

equal cpiantity of sulpbur is, therefore, u.scd to control the pest. 
This mixture is however harmful for Indian or Asiatic cotton as 
sulphur .scorches these varieties severely. About 0.01 per cent to 
0.02 per cent parathion or two to four ounces of endrin are least 
expensive aiid most effective against tbe pest. 

Aphids, mava (Aphis p;ossypii, Glover) is another pest of 
cotton. The nymphs and adults of this pest suck the cell sap 
from the leaves due to which leaves turn yellowish and dry. 

Spraying the crop w'kh nicotine sulphate at the rate of one 

jioiind in 80 gallons of water with 5 lbs. of soap or spraying it 

with pyrethrum extract in the nroportion of one part in 1,000 
parts of water effectively controls the pest. 

Jow'ar stem borer khodkida {Chilo Zanellus Sxvinh): Tbe 
caterpillars are dirty white with many spots on the hody 
and with a brown head. They bore inside the stems causing 
thereby drying of tbe central shoots called ‘ dead hearts This 
results in reddening of leaves and stems. The pest being an 
internal feeder, only preventive measures as noted below are 
found practicable and economic— 

(1) The affected plants bearing caterpillars inside the stems 

are pulled out and destroyed promptly. 

(2) After harvest, the stubbles of crop are collected and burnt 

to destroy the hibernating larvae. 

(3) The jow'ar fodder is cut into small pieces before it is 

served to cattle. 
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Jowar stem fly, khod mashi (Al'herigona indicn): Its maggots 
are legless and feed inside the sterns of young plants. The 
adults are similar to house flies hut are very much smaller in 
size and on their dorsal side, there are a few dark spots. Remov¬ 
ing and destroying the dead .seedlings along with the maggots 
helps in controlling the pest. 

Army worms, lashhtr ali [Cirplm unipuncta) : The caterpillars 
are found in the central whorl of plants, or may remain under 
stubhles around the plants in soil. They feed on leaves mostly 
at night, while during the day they remain hidden in the whorl 
or in the clods. They migrate from one field to another when 
their food is exhausted. Generally it is observed that when a 
long dry spell follows a good start of monsoon, the pest assumes 
epidemic form and subsides if heavy showers occur thereafter. 

Five per cent B.H.C. or endrin dust, if properly dusted at the 
rate of 50 lbs. per acre successfully controls the pest. As the 
pest is a night feeder, the dusting done in the evening when 
there is less breeze, is more effective. Fifty per cent B.H.C. 
wettahle powder may he used as a spray after diluting one 
pound in 25 gallons of water. About 80 to 100 gallons of spray 
per acre are rerjuired to control the pest. Five per cent B.H.C. 
poison hair if broadcast in the evening will also control the pest. 
The last controlling measure will he more effective if it does not 
rain and the soil at that time is dry. 

Hoppers and aphids, tudtude and mava (Pere^rintis maidk, 
Ashm. and Rhopolosiphtim nwidis, F and Aphid sncchari 
Zlient.) : Both delphacids and aphids are responsible for causing 
the sugary .“ccretion on jowar. The .symptoms are locally known 
as chikta. The pest is very severe especially on rabi jowar. It 
can he controlled by spraying the crop with 0.02 per cent 

diazinon, endrin or by dusting it with 5 to 10 per cent B.H.C. 

dust at the rate of 20 Ihs. per acre. 

Blister beetle, hinge or bali (Zomibris pustulata) : The beetles 
are black with yellowish brown -'itripes across their wings and 
over an inch long and about half an inch thick. When crushed 
on the human body, it catises a blister. They eat pollen and 
thus affect the setting of grains in the earhead. The adult stage 
of the pest is harmful while its larval staije is beneficial as the 

larvae feed on eggs of grass hoppers laid in the soil. 

Preventive measures consist of collection of beetles by means 
of hand-net and their destruction. Five per cent B.H.C. dust 
dusted at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre helps in controlling the pest. 

Wheat stem borer, khod kida (Sesamia inferena Wiki},: The 
pest generally causes damage to rabi crop of wheat. It also 
affects maize in dry. weather. The fully fed caterpillar is about 
an inch long, flesh coloured with black head and dark spots on 
the body. Each dark spot bears a hair. They are found inside 
the stems of the affected plants. The caterpillar bores inside the 
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Stem, thus causing drying of the central shoot. While entering 
the shoot, the initial feeding of the caterpillar on the whorl gives 
rise to numerous holes on the leaves which develop later. Dry¬ 
ing of the plant often leads to reddening of stems. As this pest 
also is an internal feeder, the control measures discus.sed above 
in respect of jowar stem borer are identically applicable here also. 

The Stem borer, klioci kida: The nature of damage and its 
controlling measures are the same as described under jowar 
stem borer. 

Swarming caterpillar, lashkari ali: The full grown cater¬ 
pillars measure about V/x inches long and dark greenish with 
slight yellow tinge. They can readily be distinguished from 
other caterpillars by the presence of white longitudinal dorsal 
stripes along the length of their body. Tbeir heads are dark. 
On hatching, the caterpillars feed on grass or young paddy 
seedlings. They arc active only at night, and during the day 
they hide in leaf .sheaths or leaf whorls or in soil, if it is not 
flooded. 

Preventive measures include protection of seed beds by deep 
trenching with steep sides and hand collection of egg masses 
and their destruction. The caterpillars during the day time 
hide under clods, so trapping them under planks or small 
bunches of dry grass may be tried. Dragging rope across the 
field may be resorted to after flooding the affected fields so that 
caterpillars in the leaf sheaths and whorls drop into the water. 
After the harvest of the crop, the affected fields should be 
ploughed to expose the pupae. The pest can also be successfully 
controlled by dusting 5 per cent B.H.C. at the rate of 20 to 30 
lbs. per acre. The dusting if done in the evening will give 
better control as the caterpillars come out to feed at night. 
Where rains are frequent, spraying B.H.C. water dispersible 
jiowder by diluting 5 lbs. of 50 per cent B.H.C. in 100 gallons of 
water can be tried. About 60 to 100 gallons of spray per acre 
should be used for effective control. 

Rice case worm, suralvatil ali: The full-grown caterpillars 
are greenish white, inch long and semi-aquatic, and generally 
feeding on foliage inside tubular cases formed of pieces of paddy 
leaves. The caterpillars cut the paddy leaves into short lengths, 
construct tubular cases and remain inside them while feeding. 

Preventive measures include removal and destruction of the 
tubular cases along with the caterpillars. In the early stages of 
the crop before flowering, rope dragging may be tried to dis¬ 
lodge the caterpillars after flooding the infested field and 
putting into it a little crude oil. Insecticides recommended for 
the blue beetle will also control the pest to some extent. But 
one part of pyrethrum extract in 600 parts pf water.or 0.375 per 
cent D.D.T. spray obtained by mi.xing 7 to 8 lbs. of 50 per cent 
water dispersible powder in 100 gallons of water has shown 
better results. 
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Paddy Iduc liectlc', nile Itliniigcre'. liofh grubs aiul bectks 
iced on thi- surface of leaves of the young jiaddy crop. The 
infestation gcncrallv takes place before dowering. They eat the 
green portion of leaves in characteristic and linear patches along 
vein.s, which iiltiniatcly turn white and diy up. The pest is 
active from July to September. The pest is supposed to hiber¬ 
nate in wild grasses during the off season, probably as an adult. 

Tbe pest can he controlled by dusting 5 per cent B.H.C. ilust 
at the rate of l.S to 2() lbs. per acre or spraying 0.2 per cent 
B.H.C'!. spray oiitained bv mixing 4 lbs. of 50 per cent B.H.C. 
water soluble powder in 100 gallons of water. At least 60 To SO 
gallons sboiikl be used per acre. 

Rice hispa, karpn-. Both grubs and beetles injure the leaves 
of the paddy crop generally prior to flowering. The grub is a 
leaf miner and remains within the. leaf tissue, feeding and 
creating patches on lea\es which ultimately turn white and dry 
up. The adult is also a leaf-feeder, and starts feeding on the leaf 
surface in characteristic, parallel white lines which ultimately 
wither. Tliis pc.st many times appears along with the paddy 
blue beetle and can be readily controlled by 5 per cent B.H.C. 
dust used for blue beetle control. 

Tur plume moth, pisari patang (Exehstis atomosa; W.): The 
pest affects crops of tur and wnl. Full grown caterpillars bore 
into green pods and feed on developing seeds. On hatching they 
scrape the surface of pods, gradually cut holes, feed on seed and 
become full-grown in abonf four weeks. 

Prevenrixe measures include collection of caterpillars by shak¬ 
ing shoots and pods in small trays containing a mixture of 
kerosene and water. Similarly leguminous crops arc not taken 
in tbe same fields during succcs.sive years. Insecticidal control 
measures mentioned under gram pod borer (Heliotlna (armigera) 
obsoleta) may also be tiled tvifh advantage. 

Gram pod borer, ghatyatU alt (Holiothis obsoleta. F.): The 
caterpillars are greenish with dark broken grev lines along the 
sides of the liody. They feed on tender foliage and young pods. 
They make holes m tbe pods and eat tbe developing seeds by 
inserting tbe anterior half portion of their body Inside the pods, 
Tbe pest also affects other crops, such as, cotton, tomato, peas, 
tobacco, safflower, etc. Tt is active from November to March. 

Preventive measures include hand picking of caterpillars and 
their destruction in thd early staees of attack. Thorough 
ploughing after harvesting the crop in order to expose pupae is 
also resorted to. The jiest can also be controlled by diluting 
one pound of 50 per cent water di.spersible D.D.T. powder in 25 
gallons of water. About 60 to 80 gallons on a young crop and 
100 gallons on a grown up crop are generally required. 

Aphids, mava: They arc small, black, soft bodied insects 
found on the lower side of leaves. The pest is a very important 
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one as it reduces the vitality and yield of plants by sucking the 
.sap and also acts as the vector of a serious virus disease com- 
ntftnly known as ‘ Ro.sette ’ of. groundnut. The pest is of sporadic 
occurrence but sometimes it takes the form of an epidemic. 
The species of the pest become abundant in the kharif .season. 
Spraying of 10 per cent B.H.C. dust helps in controlling the pest. 

Hesamum gal] fly, tilavaril pili kanc: The adult is like a small 
delicate mosquito, while the larval stage is legless and the larva 
remains inside the gall. 

The maggots are found inside the young flower buds and the 
irritation causes gall formation and interferes with the process of 
pod formation. Consequently, the buds wither without bearing 
fruit. 

ft is a specific pest, of sesamiim and is not yet observed on 
other crops. The eggs are laid on flowers and the maggots feed 
on the contents of the flower and then develop into pupae. They 
emerge as adults. Only jircventive measures are helpful to avoid 
the pest. Thus no stray plants should be aHowed to grow in the 
off season so as to avoid giving rise to conditions favourable to 
lire breeding of the jiesr. All the infested buds should be 
scriipulniisly cli|iped and destroyed. 

Sphinx moth, pmwhluinmi all: The moth is large with a dark 
grey, bluish thorax. Tlic abdomen is yellow with black bands. 
The fore wings arc dark-brown. The fulkfed larva is 90 ram 
long and stout with a rough skin and with an anal horn at the 
abdominal end. It is light greenish in colour and has eight 
yellow stripes on its hndv. The caterpillars feed extensively on 
leaves. As the caterpillar i« very large hand-picking can he 
practised. Dusting the erttp with S per cent B.H.C. may also he 
effective. 

Sugarcane stem borer, khod kid<r. A fully developed larva 
measures about \y^ inches and is greyish white in colour. The 
body is often covered with dark marks. 

The pest is mainly injurious to young cane. The caterpillars 
enter the plants from the side at ground level by making holes 
in the stalk and may bore cither downwards or upwards or both 
ways. Thus, the central shoots dry up, causing ‘ dead hearts ’ 
which is a characteristic sign of the presence of the pest. A 
dead heart can easily he pulled out. 

The following are the controlling measures of the pest— 

,(1) Removal of affected plants having ‘dead hearts’ right 
from the ground level, ensuring that the larva or pupae has 
come out in the portion removed. 

(2) Early planting in November or December in the case of 
plant cane and late planning in August or September in the 
case of adsali canc wdl! help in minimising the infestation, as 
the pest is. less active during these months. 
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(3) Trichogamma parasites may lie released .-it the rate of CHAPTER 4. 
one lakh of parasites per acre in three instalments at an inter- 

\al of a fortnight in the infested field. and 

(4) Light earthing up of cane will prevent the emergence of Irrigation. 

the moth bv closing the holes with. mud. Pests of 

Crops. 

Sugarcane top shoot borer (Scirp^oliagn jiivella, F .): The moth Sugarcane, 
is creamy white in colour having a wing span of a little over an 
inch when spread nut and with orange hair like structures at the 
tip of the abdotneii of the female. The first pair of the wings of 
certain males has a single black spot on each wing. Fully 
developed caterpillars measure about one and a half inches in 
length and are yellowish white in colour. 

This is a very serious pest of sugarcane that breeds throughout 
the year and is capable of attacking cane at a later stage. The 
newly hatched caterpillar after remaining for some time on the 
leaves, enters the shoots through the mid rih of the leaf. It 
feeds as it travels downward. As a result of such feeding, the 
central shoot dries up in a characteristic way which later results 
in giving off side shoots which form a bunchy top. The punc¬ 
tures on the leaves and the death of the central shoot and the 
bunchy top are the characteristic effects of this pest. 

Mechanical method.s, such as, mass collection and destruction 
of egg masses and removal of affected plants and harvesting the 
crop by digging out the stump arc the only effective measures 
known so far. 

Sugarcane leaf-hoppers or Pyrilla: The adult pyrilla hug 
is a straw coloured insect with two pairs of folded wings, roof 
shaped on the back and with its head extended like a printed 
beak which is quite readily visible. The young nymphs which 
hatch out from the eggs are pale brown in colour, having a pair 
of long characteristic jtrocesses covered by wax. They are active 
and are found in large numbers on cane. Its host plant is main¬ 
ly sugarcane but adults arc sometimes found in small numbers 
on jowar and maize. 

The nymphs and adult bugs suck the sap of cane leaves from 
the lower surface, as a result of which the leaves lose turgidity, 
begin to wither and ultimately get dried up. The bugs secrete 
a honey-dew like substance that spreads on the leaves on which 
a black fungus develops. As a result the sucrose content of the 
juice is reduced. The pest is active during July and August. 

The following are the main measures of controlling this pest— 

(1) Collection and destruction of egg masses and crushing 

them on the leaves. 

42) Stripping off the lower leaves to remove the eggs laid in 
the leaf sheath. 

(3) Dusting the crop with 5 per cent B.H.C. at the rate of 
30 to 40 lbs. and 50 to 60 lbs. per acre in the pre-monsoon and 
post-monsoon periods, respectively. This destroys both the 
nymphs and the adults of the pest. 
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(4) Spraying 0.12 to 0.25 per cent B.H.C. or 0,25 per cent 
D.D.T. at the rate; of .50 to 50 gallons per acre for young cane 
during- the pre-monsoon period and over 100 gallons during 
rhe poM-raensoon period also givc.s con.siderable relief. The 
ijuantity to be used depends on the growth of cane, and hence 
enough quantity should he used to cover the enthe crop. 


Diseases. Crain smut, kani or dane kani (Sphacelotficca Sorglii, Link, 
Ji'w.ai. Clinton): This disease cannot he detected until tlte earlicad 
comes’ out. The diseased carheads do not form the normal 
grains, instead they form spore sacs in place of grains. The 
affected ovar cs ttirn into conical porcelain white sori which 
contain black powder consisting of millions of chlamydospores 
of the fnngus. 


Ill its severe atttick the disease causes ahf)ut 5 to 10 per cent 
damage to the crop. The kharif jowar .suffers from the disease 
generally during the period between September and November 
and mhi jowar from December to February. 

The disease usually spreads at the threshing-yard. It can, 
however, be controlled by treating the seed with sulphur (300 
mesh fine) at rhe rate of 100 gm per .30 kg of seed. 

Loose smut, kajali (Sphacelolheca Crueiita Kuhn. Potter): 
The symptoms are nearly the same as those of grain smut of 
jowar. The only difference being that in case of loose smut the 
wall of spore sac gets ruptured and black mass of chlamydospores 
is exposed giving blackish apticarance to the affected earhead. 
The disease reduces the viehl of grain by about 5 to 10 per cent. 

The seed treatment with sulphur (300 mesh fine) at the rare of 
100 gm to .30 kg of seed controls the disease cffectivelv. 


Leaf rust, tamhera {Piiccima hordei coke) Reddi.sh brown 
pustules are seen on the leaves of the affected jowar crop. These 
pustules later on let out red mass of uredospores which after¬ 
wards turn black. The damage caused hv the disease amounts 
to 5—10 per cent. Use of resistant varieties is the only effective 
way of controlling the disease. 

Downy mildew, kevada {Sclerospora sorglii, Kulk): On young 
leaves downy white growth mostly on lower surface with yellow¬ 
ing on the corresponding upper surface is .seen. Later the leaves 
become shredded. The damage due to this disease comes to 
about 3 to 10 per cent. Systematic rouging and burning of 
affected plants help in checking the disease. 

Wheat. Black .stem rust, tamheni iPiiccinin graniinis tritici, Krike and 

E. Henn,): This is a very disastrous disease which in its severe 
attack reduces the yield of the crop by about 60 to 75 per cent. 
The disease appears as reddi.sh brown elongated linear eruptive 
spots known as pustules mostly on stem and also on leaves. The 
pustules when rubbed effuse a brownish powder which contains 
spores called uredospores. Later ip the season, the endophytic 
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mycelium gives second type of black coloured sori or black CHAPTER 4. 

pustules at the same erupted spot or side by side. The black - 

pustules contain blackish powder consisting of spores called AgricuUure 
teleuto-s[)oves meaning last spores. As the name signilies teleuto Irrigation, 
stage appears at maturity of the crop. This disease occurs during Diseases. 
the period from November to February. Growing of resistant Wheat, 
varieties, vh., Kenphad-25, MED-345, KCN, FIy-65, NI-315, 

NI-I46, N1 284-S, N1-2S, NI-62, tor irrigated crop and Selec¬ 
tion-59, and 125 for dry crop helps in avoiding the incidence of 
the disease. 


Loose smut, kaiii or kajali (Ustilugu Iriiici, para, Roster.): The 
disease affects every jtart of the earhead especially the rachis, 
and awns and loose blackish powder is formed in place of grains. 

This blackish powder consists of the spores of the fungus. The 
disease prevails from janiiary to March. The infection in this 
case being inside, seed dressing with fungicides is ineffective. 

The following method however is evolved to check the disease. 

The seed is first soaked in cold water from 8 to 12 in the 
morning during the first fortnight of May. It is then spread on 
galvanised iron sheets in hot sun for about four hours and then 
stirred periodically. Subsequently the seed is dried in shade. 

After drying insecticides, viz., pyrethrura, D.D.T., etc., are 
applied to the seed w'hich is then stored in gunny bags. 

Paddy blast, karpa (Piriciilaria Oryzaa Cav.): The disease first I'aUily. 
manifests on leaves as small spindle shaped brown spots with 
white centre on seedlings. These spots grow in size, coalesce 
with each other and the plant dies subsequently. If the attack 
is at the time of emergence of the earhead then the necks get 
rotten and turn black. Such heads may not develop grains. If 
the attack is at post formation of grains, necks do not support 
the weight of the panicle and it breaks resulting in grain 
shedding. The disease usually appears in the months of July 
and August. 

Follotving arc the measures which are mostly adopted to con¬ 
trol the disea.se.—(1) Seed treatment with organo mercurial seed 
dresser containing one per cent organic mercury at the rate of 
100 gm for 30 kg of seed. (2) Before transplanting, seedlings 
should be dipped in bordeaux mixture. (3) Before flowering 
time one or two sprayings of Bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 or any 
copper compound containing 50 per cent metallic copper could 
be given. Besides, carlv Ambemohar, 39, Kolhapur scented, 

Pat.ani-6, Bhadas-7S, Kri^shnasal 10, Antarsal-IO, 90, 200 could be 
sown as they are found to be tolerant to blast disease. 

Bacterial blight, karpa or kad karpa {XantJisvionas oryzaa, 

Mueda and Ishiyama, Dowson): The affected crop bears water 
soaked streaks and marginal blighting with yellow bacterial 
ooze at the margins. The marginal blighting extends further 
resulting in death of the leaf. The di.scasc causes decrease in 
yield by about 20 to 25 per cent. The disease generally appears 
in the months of August and September. 
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Destruction ol' tlebris o£ tlic plants aitcr harvest, seed treatment 
with organo-mercurial compounds 2 to 3 gm per one kg of seed 
and spray.ng of entlrin 0.U2 per cent plus copper oxychloride 
0.3 per cent three times at an interval of 20 days. 

Helminthosporium leaf spot, likkya: —The disease may occur 
at any time during the growing period of the crop. The infect¬ 
ed leaves of seedlings and adult plants show spots with white 
centre and a yellow halo. There may he sterility if the attack is 
at the grain formation stage. The measures mentioned under 
the paddy blast may be adopted with advantage to control the 
disease. 

Tur wik, iibhal or tuar [FusMium uxysponum f. uciuni): — 
The affected jilant appears sickly. The leaves drop down and 
the affected plants wither and die. If the roots of the affected 
plants are spilt open, brown discolouration of the vascular tissue 
is seen. The damage due to this disease is about 2 to 5 per cent. 
Crowing of resistant vtirietics helps in controlling the disease. 

Tikka [CercospoM orachidicold Hoi i) : —The disease is caused 
liy two species of the pathogen each producing characteristic- 
spots. The first sign is the appearance of conspicuous round 
purplish brown spots on the half month old plants. The spots 
later on expand m size and become blackish in colour. 

Cdicospoid arachidicola causes formation of irregular circular, 
black spots, often confluent, varying in size from one milli¬ 
metre to 1 cm and surrounded by a yellowish zone blending into 
green. When mature, the conidiophores emerge out on the 
upper surface exclusively. The spots caused by cerespora 
persotiata are more or less circular, varying in size from 1 mm 
to 7 mm dark brown to black in colour with the lower surface 
of the spots marked with concentric stromatic rings of conidio- 
pliores. The spots are surrounded by a bright yellow halo when 
mature, on the upper surface. The disease usually prevails from 
August to October. 

Spraying the crop in the third week of July with 3:3:50 
bordeaux mixture or any copper fungicide containing 50 per cent 
metallic copper helps in controlling the disease. The second 
spraying in August and the third one in the third week of 
September may be given. 

Fruit rot, kavadi, {Collctotrichum Capsoci, Syd., Butler and 
Bisb.):—The disease occurs in the months of November and 

December on dry as well as irrigated chilli crop. The fruits rot 
and drop. down resulting in reduced yield. The loss varies from 
15 to 20 per cent under severe disease conditions. The source of 
infection is from seeds and plant debris. Seed treatment with 
organo mercurial fungicides and spraying the crop three times 
with bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 or any other copper-fungicide 
from flowering onwards helps in reducing the disease. 
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yVuthracnises, kawadi {Colletolrichum iiidicum, Dastur):—On chapter4. 

seedling stage, the disease causes seedling rot, cotton rot and - 

damping ott. On bolls black, depressed circular spots appear 
becoming pinkish, in the centre due to spore formation. Attack irrigation, 
on the bolls results in short, immature and discoloured lint. Diskasfs. 

. ... Cotton. 

The disease appears on seedling stage during the inunlhs of 
June and July and on boll forming stage in the months of 
October and November. 

The destruction of affected debris, sowing healthy seeds and 
treating the seed with organo mercurial compound containing 
one per cent organic mercury at the rate of 2 to 3 gm for one 
kilogram of seed help in controlling the disease. 

Black arm or angular leaf spot, tikka or karpa [Kanlho- 
monas malvacearum, Smith, Dowson):—The disease generally 
prevails in the irrigated and American cotton growing areas of 
the district. On dry cotton it appears during the period from 
July to December and ou irrigated cotton from March to 
December. 

The disease first manifests itself as small water soaked areas 
on leaves which are angular in shape. These spots later coalesce, 
involving larger areas of the leaf. The petioles, stems and bolls 
also get affected when the disease extends along the edges of 
mild lateral veins. It is known as black veins. Mature bolls 
when attacked open prematurely and the lint from such bolls 
gets yellow strain which is valued at a very low rate in the 
market. The American cotton is highly suscepiiblic although 
deski cotton is not immune. 

Growing resistant varieties, treating the seed with organo 
mercurial compound containing one per cent organic mercury 
and spraying the crop with bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 two to 
three times during the growth of the crop help in controlling 
the extent of damage caused by the disease. 

Powdery mildew, bhiiri i{Uncinula necaler, Schw., Burr.):— OraiKs. 
Whitish patches appear on both sides of the leaves. These 
patches enlarge covering maximum part of lamina turning 
whitish green. In severe cases withering and shedding of leaves 
take place. It also gives wilted appearance to the vine. The 
patches sometimes appear on shoots near base, which later turn 
black. The affected blossoms fail to set in fruit. Young berries 
may drop when affected in early stages and crack when affected 
in advanced stage. The disease occurs from November to 
January. In service cases the disease causes 10 to 15 per cent 
reduction in the yield of the crop 

Dusting the crop with sulphur (200—3U0 mesh) in the third 
week of November, December and January effectively controls 
the disease. 
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Anthraciiosc, karpa {Gleeosporium ampelopJiagum, Sacc.); — 
The disease manifests on vine, stems and young shoots as deep 
.seated elongated lesions dark to the border and pinkish white, 
in the centre. On leaves also similar type of spots develop but 
later on such areas drop down. Young blossom when affected 
shows blighting effects but if the attack is in advanced stage on 
berries a peculiar symptom called blind eye spot is observed. 
The disease prevails during the period from June to November. 

Spraying of Ijordeaux mi.vture 5:5:50 in the third week of 
July and November helps in controlling the disease. 

Downy mildew, kevacla [Ptaanioparu Viticola, Berk and Curt, 
Berl and De-Toni): —The disease attacks all aerial plant parts, 
Ns., leaves, canes, tendrils, Ininchcs, etc. On upper surface the 
disease manifests as greenish yellow indefinite size spots, which 
are translucent and oily in appearance. Under humid condi¬ 
tions white downy growth is found on the under surface of the 
leaf spots. Finally, they dry and turn brown. The affected 
leaves fall down. 'Hie d sease 2>‘’evails from June to September. 
The same measures as adopted for anthraciiosc can very well be 
tried with advantage to control the disease. 

Powdery mildew, unibyu varil hhuri {Oildium tnangifarue, 
lierthet);—On the infforcscciice whitish coaling ap|iears, cov^er- 
ing it entirely. Later on this coating turns black. The disease 
occurs from January to February. Spraying the tree with sul¬ 
phur (200 mesh plus D.D.T. (4:1)) at the time of blossoming 
controls the disease effectiv'ely. 

Citrus canker, devi rag {XuiUiwinonas, Citri):—All aerial plant 
jiarts are affected on which a canker appears in the form of 
ra-sed corky spots, orange to brownish in colour. These spots 
are more consjiicuous on leaves and fruits. The disease causes 
disiiguring of the fruit resulting in reduced market prices. It 
persists from April onwards. Spraying the plants with bordeaux 
mixture 5:5:50 minimises the damage caused by the disease. 

Yeotnial district was formerly included in the province of 
Berar. It formed part of the Nizamshahi kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar tilL its cession to the Moghals in 1600. It continued under 
the direct rule of the Moghals till 1724 when with the establish¬ 
ment of the Hyderabad kingdom it formed its part. Later in 
1853 Berar was assigned to the British Government for the pay¬ 
ment of certain dehts. 

The earliest records of land revenue administration in Berar, 
of which Yeotmal district formed a part, are contained in the 
Akbarnama of A.D. 1600. Under Akbar's rule all the arable- 
land was measured into higluis and the produce of each bigha 
was estimated under the system devised by Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
Minister. The assessment was fixed at one-fonrth of the gross 
produce. For fixing the assessment, the quality of land was 
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mainly taken into account. In 1612 Malik Ambar made a fresh 
settlement. Malik Amber’s system was dropped after h s death 
in 1626 and Todar MaL’s system of assessment with occasional 
partial revisions was again followed. It was Todar Ivlal who 
devised the system and it was extended to the southern posses¬ 
sions of the Moghals. l.ater the revenue administration devised 
by Todar Mai also came to be ent rely disregarded. Under the 
system of Todar Mai all land was regarded as belonging to the 
State*. This view was held by the later rulers also. During the 
first three quarters of the nineteenth century a state of confusion 
in respect of land revenue system prevailed. The patcl used to 
make out lease for each cultivator every year. No one had any 
right to land except by permission, of Government Officials. 
Seeing that hopeless confusion prevailed during that time it is 
probable that permission given by one official was often over¬ 
ruled by another or disregarded by sheer violence. The Berar 
Gazetteer of i8yo says: “A man who had carefully formed and 
prepared his fields saw them sold to the highest bidder ; whole 
taluks and parganas were let and sublet to speculators for sums 
far abov e ilie ancient standard assessment ”, The revenue was 
then farmed out to cither deslimukhs (hereditary pargana offi¬ 
cials) or saliukars (money-lenders) who never thought of recog¬ 
nising rights of occupancy. 

There were special tenures, such as, ptilaiupat, jagir, and inarn, 
/Ml the three kinds of land temtre were held by grant from the 
Government. 

The mimber of vililage.s held under each kind of tenure in the 
district was as follows': — 


Tenure 

(1) 

Yeotmal 

(1) 

Kelapur 

(3) 

Wun 

t4) 

Darwhii 

(h 

Pusnd 

(6) 

Total 

(■7) 

Khalsa 

296 

286 

278 

314 

311 

1,485 

Izara 

71 

93 

103 

63 

28 

358 

Jagir 

10 

25 

10 

10 

17 

72 

Palampat . . 

6 




3 

9 

Inam 





1 

1 

Total 

383 

404 

391 

387 

360 

1,925 

Sq. Miles 

909 

1,06) 

860 

1,062 

1,275 

5,187 


From the above table it can be seen that the most common 
tenure in the district in the past was the ryotwari tenure which 
prevailed in Khalsa villages. Khalsa land is land held on ryot¬ 
wari tenure. Of the total number of villages, viz., 1925, the 
villages having khalsa tenure were 1845, Next to khalsa 

*Cenirat Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vnl. A, 1908. p. 166-167. 

'• Jbidp. 178. 
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tenure izara, a special tenure with 358 villages, under it w'as 
common in the district, ihere was only one village under the 
special tenure of inam. 

I'he confusion and the uncertainty in the land administration 
which prevailed prior to the ilrit-sh administration were removed 
subsetjuently wfien the cultivator was given the right to occupy 
his land permanently. Secondly', the cultivator was aUowed 
either to cultivate land or to leave it tallow, or to sell, to lease or 
to mortgage it. These provisions however were to some extent 
suspended after 19(15. Ih rdly, it was laid down that the assess- 
inent of a lield would not be raised on account of improvements 
made by the cultivator. The obligation WtTS simply that of 
paying the land revenue for which the field was assessed. Such 
amount to be paid was absolutely definite. The assessment rates 
which then prevailed were fixed at Rs. 2:25, 1:87 and 1:50 per 
bigha, according to whether the land was of the first, second, or 
third class. A biglui apparently contained a little more than 
two-thirds of an acre. Ihe land covered with heavy wood in 
Wun district was given out on exceedingly light terms for the 
first seven years, and was then assessed according to its quality 
at Re. 1, As. 12, or As. 8 per bigha, AH this was done on 
the old village books. " There was no provision about the num¬ 
ber of years lor which the rales fixed would hold good. What was 
called a settlement was made annually, but it was not a settle¬ 
ment of the more recent kind. No change was made in the rate 
of assessment, but changes in possession caused by death, sale, 
or the reclaiming of waste land, were recorded' ”, I'hc most 
important defect of this assessment was that tire village books on 
which the assessment was based were very imperfect. There¬ 
fore, a regular survey and settlement was made in the district 
during 1872 and 1877. The system then adopted was similar to 
that of Bombay as contained in the Dharwadi Kaida. 

The original settlements were ni Pusad and Darwha lahsils in 
1872 and those in Yeotinal, Kclapur, and Wun, in 1874 and 
1875. The same were revised in 19{X)-1901 and 1904-1905. 

Of the special tenures referred to above izara and jagir tenures 
were the most important. Izara tenure was drawn up under the 
title of the “Waste Land Rules of 1865”. Its main purpose was 
to induce the inhabitants of the villages and to bring the hilly 
parts largely uninhabited, uncultivated, and often overgrown 
with trees under cultivation. “ According to these rules whole 
villages were leased out to individuals on a low rental for a term 
of any period up to thirty years and the lessee was given the 
option of certain permanent rights at the end of that time. He 
might either keep the village in perpetuity on payment of one- 
half of a fair assessment, or, provided one-third of the land had 
been brought under cultivation, he might keep merely the 
patdki, the right of being or appointing the headman. Inci¬ 
dental conditions were made about the appointment of ordinary 


' Ibid,p. 170. 
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\illagc oHiccrs and the payment o£ cesses intended to make the 
organ.sation of izara villages uniform with that of khaha 
villages, with the exception that when the izardar chose to keep 
the village permanently all rights and obligations centred in him 
alone, whereas they are usually divided among different indivi¬ 
duals. Izardars were given full powers to transfer their rights' 
Under the system the persons who undertook the proprietary 
titles were not exempted from payment of rent under any 
excuse. Failure to pay the full amount would entail attachment 
or sale of his estate. About 500 villages were leased under these 
rules. The lessees of 359 villages chose proprietary title and 
retained the land permanently on payment of half of a fair 
assessment. 

The scheme gave exceedingly good results. Soon it was 
realised that there was no need to grant such extraordinary 
permanent rights. This resuked in the cancellation of the rules 
in 1871. Instead other ‘‘Waste Land Rules” were issued in 1876, 
1879 and 1880. According to these new provisions the laud was 
to become kluilsa after the expiry of the thirty years of the 
original lease. The land revenue paid on izum villages amounted 
in 1906-1907 to Rs. 1,48.025. No single izardar held more than 
eight, villages. 

jagir tenure was the second in importance. In 1908, the dis¬ 
trict had 72 .jagir villages. Their total assessment was Rs. 61,116 
of which the jagirdam used to pay to Government Rs. 12,054. 
Generally a jagtr was a rent-free holding of one or more whole 
mauzas (villages). Initially the jagir was a grant made only for 
military service and for the maintenance, by force of arms, of 
order in special neighbourhoods. Later on most of these jagiis 
were surrendered by their holders for some high expectations by 
the sovereigns who granted such jagirs. The system also broke 
down as some jagirdars ceased to maintain any real force. In 
course of time, however, other jagirs than purely military grants 
were made for various services. Amongst others these jagirs 
also included such jagirs which were granted to pious or venerable 
persons, such as, Saiyids, Fakirs, Pirzadas, etc. These were not 
originally hereditary but later on they became practically 
hereditary. 

The other two tenures were very minor. The palanipat tenure 
was somewhat similar to permanent izara tenure. The palampat 
villages were generally in the hands of Deshmukhs and Desh- 
pandes, the former pargana officials. Such villages were assessed 
at Rs, 3,618 of which Rs. 1,906, or a little more than half, was 
paid to Government. Land was also given on mam, free of 
assessment, or on a quit-rent, to Kazis, Hindu priest, holy men, 
village servants and others. Some such conditions such as clean¬ 
ing and maintaining a temple as also doing any village work were 
laid down. Sangam, in Pusad tahsil, was the only inain village in 
the district. Small inants consisting of a few acres were very 
common. 
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*. Ibid, pp. 178-79. 
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CHAPTER 4. -As in the other districts of Maharashtra, ryotwari is the most 

-— common tenure in the disthet. In fact it was so even prior to 

the first settlement. Under this system each field is considered 

Irrigation, a separate holding which the ryot holds directly from the State. 
'I'km'kks. The holder or occupant ut the field is called die kluilcdui and 
Existing the land under this system is known as khulsa. The right of 

'renures. occupany depends on the regular payment ol the assessment by 

the khatedtir and in case, he tails to do so he forfeits his right in 
which case the land reverts to the State. The land revenue is 
fixed on individual survey numbers or sub-divisions thereol, con 
sidering the quality, average rainfall, location, crops gro.wn, etc. 
*\11 the proprietary rights m estates, mahals, alienated villages or 
alienated, lands including the old tenures, such as, iznni, jugir, 
palampal and inam have licen abolished under the Madhya 
Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, Alienat¬ 
ed Lands] Act, 1950. 

Ti!\a.n<jv. Prior to the enforcement of the Bombay Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands (Vidarbha Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, 
the relations between the landlord and the tenant were governed 
by the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code and the Berat 
Regulation of Agricultural Eca^-'es Act of 1951. Under this Act 
the letiants were not entitled to the right of purchasing the land 
held by them as lessee, nor had they the pre-emption right of 
purchasing the land held by them as lessee when the landlord 
intended to sell the laud. It was, howevc-r, provided that— 
(i) no lease-deed would be for a period of less man five years, 
(w) the protected lessee had no right to transfer his occupancy 
rights to any one except to the owner, and (m) the landlord as 
also the tenant had a right to get the lease-money fixed by 
Government. These regulations were further amended. Under 
the amended regulations it was provided that the lessee could be 
declared as a protected tenant if the owner of the leased land 
was not a woman or a disabled person, and also that the tenant 
could be declared as a protected tenant if he had furnished the: 
required information aliout his rights to the land by 1st Febru¬ 
ary 1954. In the amendment it was also provided that the land¬ 
lord had no right to oust the tenant. I’he protection to the 
tenants, however, did not apply to the tenants cultivating over 
20-25 liecfares (50 acres) of land, and the landlord had no right 
to oust a tenant unless a specific permission to the effect was 
obtained from Revenue Officers. The tenant was entitled to 
reclaim the land within a year of such ousting. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, which is the prevailing 
tenancy Act, came into force from 30th December 1958. This 
Act confers on all tenants the rights of purchasing the land from 
the owner. All the privileges of a protected tenant arc granted 
to the ordinary tenants as well. The present enactment has 
unified the provisions of the old enactments in force, and at the 
same time aims at finally defining the rights of the tenants. It 
provides for tenancy rights by succession and regulates the sale 
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of agricultural land exceeding two-third of the ceiling area as Chapter 4. 
rietermined under the Maharashtra AErriculfural I^ands (Ceiline . ^ T 
on lloldings;i Act. 19nl, to non-agnciiltunsts or even to agncul- and 
turists holding land as tenants. Widows, minors, d’salrled per- Irrigation, 
.sons, persons under preventive detention and public trusts have Tenancy. 
been granted protection under the new Act. 

The new .Act has made considerable changes in the jrrovi'^^ions 
relating to rent, termination of tenancy, inheritance of tenanev 
rights, etc., of the prior enactment. It also contains provisions 
ill regard to family holdings, ceiling on holding and compul¬ 
sory purchase of land by tenants subject to certain cond tions 
and exceptions. It has provided that the landlord can take over 
management of the lands which are not efficiently cultivated nr 
ivhich are left fallow for tw'O or more consecutive seasons, A 
landlord has been given the right of resumption under the 
following conditions; — 

fl) He was to give the necessary notice of termhiation of 
tenanev on or before 15th February 19dl. and to apply for 
possess’on of land on nr before 3!st March !%1. 

(2) Landlords whose total holding did not exceed one 
family holding were given a .special right to terminate tenan- 
dcs created by them not earlier than April 1957. The last 
date for application was 26th January 1962. 

(.1) Small holders, viz., landlords whose holding did not 
exceed onc-rhiid of the family holding on' 15th February 1961 
and who earned their livelihood from agricultural pursuits, 
were given a right to take back their land from the tenant by 
giving a written notice with'n one year from the date of 
enforcement of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
rVidarbha Region and Kntch Area) Amendment Act of 1961. 

The application for possession was to he made before 1st 
April 196.5. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands fVidarhha Administration 
Region anti Kutch .Area) Act. 1958, contains provision to trans- 
fer ownership of land to the tenant. As per the provisions ° 

small holders and other landlords who were desirous of cuLivat- 
ing the land personally were allowed certain time limit to 
resume and for personal cultivation. The tenants were also free 
to surrender rheir tenancies. The statistical information in res- 
])ect of siirrcndcr and resumption cases n the district till the 
taid of 1968 is as follows: — 



Cases 

registered 

Cases 

decided 

Cases 

pending 

No. of cases decided 
in favour of 


31-12-68 

31 -T 2-68 

1-^69 

Landlords 

Tenants 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Surrender cases 

7,235 

7,227 

8 

5,039 

2,188 

Resumption cases 

6,516 

6,437 

79 

2.220 

4,217 
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Afiriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Tenancy. 
Administration 
of Tenancy 
.Act of 1958. 


Aohicultural 

W'aoks. 


The progress ol’ work of transfer of compulsory ownership to 
tenants under section'; 46 and 49-A of the Act, is as under: — 


Section 46 

22,763 

19,748 

2,925 

13,159 

17,283 

Section 49-A 

13,142 

10,686 

2,456 




Besides, the Act has impo.sed restrictions on transfer of agri¬ 
cultural land to non-agriculturists and agriculturists other than 
tenants of the land. The progress made in this behalf is as 
follows: -- 


Total No. 

Total No. 

Total No. 

Total No. of cases decided 

in favour 

of cases 

j of cases 

of cases 


of— 


registered 

decided 

pendinjT 




up to 

up to 

on 

Landlords 

Tenants 

Others 

31-12-1968 

31-12-1968 

1-1-1969 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

95,718 

89,153 

6.565 

45,872 

40,879 

8,967 

t 


According to 1961 Census agTicultural labourers formed .51.08 
per cent of the total workers in the district. It is also most 
curious to note that women alone formed 63.25 per cent of the 
total agricultural labourers. These labourers mostly live on the 
wages thev get. Howevei’, these wages arc not uniform through¬ 
out the year. Ar rhe harvesting time the wage rate is com¬ 
paratively higher than that in otlier seasons. It again A^aries 
from place to place and for the type of labour employed. 
Female labourers as compared to males get lower wages. 
Female labourers are usuaflv employed for weeding and picking 
of cotton. 

In the olden days the day labourers, majurdar, in the villages 
were paid in money for sowing and weeding, but in kind for all 
harvest work. The rates for weeding then varied immensely. If 
there had been heavy rain with few breaks so that there was 
great need of weeding being done at once, the rate used to rise in 
exceptional cases even to one rupee a day. The usual rate then 
was three or four annas per dav. Even today it holds true with 
the only difference that the labourers arc paid mostly in cash 
and at far higher rates. The fable No. 26 given helmv wdll prove 
the point in question. The old method of giving the choice of 
one part after dividing the day’s total collection of cotton into 
so many parts, as wages is also mostly discontinued. 

Besides, agricultural servants ei'^her on permanent or on 
seasonal basis are also employed. Their duties include Tending 
of cattle, watching of crops and such other agricultural activities 
which are entrusted to them by the employers. About the 
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remuneration that they upcd to get in the olden days the old 
Gazetteer of the district says— 

Permaiient servants are sometimes paid in cash alone, some¬ 
times by being given their daily food and so much cash besides, 
and soihetimes by a stipulated amount of juari and of money. 
All three ways have been recognised for many years. If cash 
only is paid the rate is generally from R.s. 72 to Rs. 96 a year, 
though it is sometimes as low as Rs. 50. A half, or even the 
whole, is often paid in advance. If payment is made partly in 
kind it is usual to give a pair of shoes and a blanket and meals 
at festivals. So much juari is agreed on as is expected to make 
the total payment being the same as that which would be given 
in cash At present in addition to the payment given in kind 
the permanent labourers usually get as high a sum as Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 yier year. 

One more system of village servants was prevalent in the old 
days. It was known as hahiledart. This system is now-a-days 
withering away. These village servants known as hara haluic 
used to render various services to the inhabitants of the village 
and get in return foodgrains at the time of harvesting. 


TABLE No. 26 

AcRICULTURAt. WaGE.S IN YeOTMAI. DiRTRICT 

[In Rs.] 


Year 

Month 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black- 

smith.s 

Cobb¬ 

lers 

Field 

Labour 

1 Other 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Labour 

(7) 

Herds** 

men 

fl) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(8) 

1957-58 .. 

July 

3-05 

2-25 

2-25 

1-25 

I 05 

1-00 


August 

275 

2-44 

2-20 

1-27 

Ml 

1-06 


September 

2'65 

2-55 

2-25 

1-27 

MO 

1-05 


October 

2'65 

2-55 

2-10 

1-25 

1-05 

1-00 


November 

2-70 

260 

2-25 

1-20 

1-05 

1-00 


December .. 

2-70 

2-50 

215 

1-35 

1-05 

1-00 


January 

2-70 

2-70 

2-25 

1-30 

MO 

M2 


February .. 

2-70 

2-50 

2-25 

1-20 

MO 

M2 


March 

2-80 

2-65 

2-20 

1-15 

1-00 

MO 


April 

2-70 

2-60 

2-20 

1-10 

100 

1-00 


May 

2-75 

2-60 

2-15 

1-10 

1-00 

1-05 


June 

2-75 

2-55 

2-35 

1-10 

1-00 

1-00 
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TARLF. No. Ifi—amicl. 


Year 

Month 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cobb¬ 

lers 

Field 

Labour 

Other 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1959-60 .. 

.Tilly 

2-65 

2-45 

1-75 

1-25 

1-03 

1-09 


ANlIUSt 

2-80 

2-25 

1-50 

\-2’y 

1-03 

M2 


ScpTcmbtr 

2-60 

2-32 

1-70 

1-15 

1-00 

1-23 



2-60 

2-45 

^70 

1-17 

l-Oy 

M3 


November 

2-65 

2-55 

2-05 

1-25 

1-13 

1-20 


December . . 

2-75 

2-35 

2-00 

1-25 

1-20 

1-20 


January 

2-77 

2'55 

1-75 

1-30 

MO 

1-30 


February .. 

2'80 

2'5 5 

2-00 

1-35 

1-20 

1-20 


March 

2-67 

2-53 

1-73 

2-25 

1-20 

M5 


April 

2-80 

2-35 

2-00 

1-25 

103 

MO 


May 

2-70 

2-55 

2-20 

1-13 

0'95 

1-07 


June 

2-67 

2-55 

h92 

MS 

0-90 

I'lO 

1961-62 .. 

.Tilly 

2-82 

2-50 

2-04 

1-32 

MO 

M2 


Aupust 

2-79 

2'58 

201 

1-28 

1-08 

M2 


September 

2-74 

2-60 

1*95 

1-43 

1-18 

Ml 


October 

2-76 

2-59 

1-88 

1-35 

M2 

1-28 

1963-64 .. 

July 

316 

2-68 

2-20 

1-39 

1-37 

1-40 


August 

2-88 

2-74 

2-09 

1-45 

1-30 

1-55 


September 

2'84 

2-56 

2-12 

1-54 

1-26 

M4 


October 

3-01 

2-45 

2-10 

1-55 

CM 

1-25 


November 

3-15 

2-66 

2 -il 

1-49 

1-29 

1-29 


December... 

3-24 

2-61 

2-22 

1-56 

1-39 

1-25 


January 

3-25 

2-85 

2-15 

1-64 

1-46 

1-35 


February . . 

3-34 

285 

2-21 

1-65 

1'44 

1-33 


March 

3-31 

4-23 

2'30 

1-58 

1-38 

1-32 


April 

3-04 

2-84 

2-36 

1-51 

1-35 

1-33 


May 

3-05 

2-87 

2'38 

l•59 

1-25 

1-35 


June 

3-19 

2-81 

2-13 

1-55 

I-3I 

1-23 
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TABLE No. 26— contd, 

[In Rs.] 


Year 

Month 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cobb¬ 

lers 

Field 

Labour 

Other 

Asricul- 

tural 

Labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1965-66 

. . July 

4-34 

3-71 

2-90 

218 

1-73 

2-23 


August 

4'22 

3-84 

2-91 

2-11 

1-89 

2-24 


September 

3-50 

3-63 

2-81 

2-08 

1-80 

2-14 


October 

4-15 

3-56 

2-89 

2-24 

1-85 

2-11 


November 

4-28 

3-98 

3-05 

2-22 

1-86 

2’10 


December . . 

4-36 

3-96 

3-20 

2-24 

1'92 

2-13 


January 

4'33 

3-90 

2-97 

2-29 

2'01 

1'98 


February , . 

4-34 

3-86 

2-98 

2-28 

1-98 

1'92 


March 

3-94 

3-77 

301 

2-27 

I'89 

202 


April 

4-27 

3-68 

301 

2-06 

b83 

1-95 


May 

4-20 

3-65 

2-69 

2'U 

1-75 

do 


June 

3'79 

3-45 

2-67 

2-12 

l•98 

1-94 


There is very little infonnation available about famines prior 
to the establishment of British rule in Berar. The old Gazetteer 
of the district has to say in this connection that “ not because 
there were none hut because neither governments nor historians 
paid much attention to them Among the earliest known 
famines the Berar Gazetteer of 1870 mentions a famine in 1803 
which was remembered fifty years later. General Wellesley 
wrote in January. 1804, at a time of the year when a famine 
could not be at its worst: ‘ The people are starving in hundreds ; 
and there is no government to afford the slightest relief. There 
seems to have been further famines, though apparently they 
were not very severe, in 1833, 1839 and 1862. In 1867-68 again 
there was so much scarcity in this district that government sold 
grain below the market rate to rcl'eve distress. In 1871-72 
cultivation fell off in tw'o taluks, and was checked in the others 
by a severe drought. Famine was, however, so little known in 
Berar that in 1893 the Commissioner reported that there was no 
need of a programme of relief works. In 1896-97 and 1899-1900, 
famine actually occurred, though in both cases the distress was 
caused, not by the food produced within the district being 
insufficient for the population, but by prices rising very high 
through famine in other parts of India 

•The account of Famines uptq 1899-1900 is baaed upon the description from 
the Old Yeotmal Gazetteer. 

A.I197-23-A 
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Agriculture 

and 

Irrigation. 

Famines. 


From September 1896 onwards a sudden drought severely 
affected the mbi crops, including wheat. There was a serious 
scarcity of water. The labouring class who numbered 155,000 
in the four taluks of the old Wun district suffered severely 
becau.se there was much less employment than usual, and 
prices were very high. The small tenants who numbered about 
12,400, however, did not lose seriously by the drought, though 
individual cultivators whose crops were especially unfortunate 
suffered a great deal, and large numbers of cattle died. Accord¬ 
ing to the average of the decade 1890-1900, the two famine years 
being excluded, the death-rate fell from 4 per thousand per 
annum in September to 2J4 in February ; rose to 3^ in April, 
fell to 1.^4 in June and then rose again to 4 in September. 

In 1896-97 there was a sufficient crop of jowar for the needs 
of the whole district, but prices went very high on account of 
exportation. The average price of the preceding ten years was 
22 seers for a rupee, but in this year it rose to an average of ten 
seers. In ordinary years it varied le.ss than two seers in the 
whole cf twelve months and was cheapest from January to 
March, just at the end of harvest. In this year it was 21 seers 
in September, 14 in October, 11 in November, 10 in February 
and 8 from June to September, after which it gradually returned 
to the normal by the succeeding January. 

The relief works taken up in the four talukas of the old Wun 
district were the construction of three roads and the collection 
of broken stone metal. One of the roads was that from Daiwha 
to Karanja. Both the others were in Yeotmal taluk, the one 
from Loha'a to Tasdina, and the other from Jodmoha to 
Ghatanji. The total cost was Rs, .52,000 and the value at ordi¬ 
nary rates was Rs. 34.000. The Lohara-Lasdina road, which was 
under the then district board, while the others were under the 
then Public Works Department, was expensively managed. The 
largest number of persons on the relief works in any month 
was 6,200 in May 1897, and the percentage of persons relieved 
to popular on was untler I'/n. The cost of each person relieved 
was one anna and four pics a day, and a profit was made on the 
collection of metalling, though not on the other works. These 
relief works were opened in April and closed in August. 

About the gratuitous relief, the old Gazetteer of the district 
says as follows: “ Gratuitous relief was given in most part of 

Bera'r in three way.s: by Government, through the Charitable 
Relief Fund, and by direct private charity ; but in Wun district 
there was no gratuitous relief by Government The Wun dis¬ 
trict contributed Rs. 6,000 to the Charitable Fund and received 
Rs. 7,000 from it. The total number of persons relieved for one 
day is given as 226,000. Kitchens were opened at ten places, one 
(that at Yeotmal) in April, and three in each of the next three 
months. All except the one at Yeotmal were closed by the end 
of September. Three-quarters of the people fed belonged to the 
district, the rest being wanderers from the Central Provinces. 


A-n97—23-B 
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The average cost of a meal at the kitchens was half an anna. A 
small amount of food and clothes was also distributed at the 
dispensaries. Relief seemed to reach the proper people but there 
were some unfortunate members of the well-to-do classes who 
felt unable to accept it in the ordinary form and so had to suffer 
quietly. Yet on the whole lavish charity was dispensed privately 
throughout Berar, people of means showing themselves admirab¬ 
ly generous. Patels worked excellently both in carrying out 
their immediate duties and in discharging the general obliga¬ 
tions of their position ”. 

Other relief measures included loans to cultivators under I^and 
Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
forest concessions to provide both employment and fodder. 
Allowances were al.so made to public servants on small pay to 
compensate for the dearness of grain. 

Three years after the famine of 1896-1897 came that of 1899- 
1900. The monsoon of 1899 wa.s weak from the beginning, and 
continued only till the third week of September. The total fall 
for the year at Yeotmal was 16 inches instead of an average of 
41 inches. At Wtin it was 23 inches instead of 40. The whole 
of Berar, and in fact a great part of India suffered from famine. 
In the other five districts of Berar both kharif and mhi crops 
failed, and there was a famine due not only to high prices but 
to actual .scarcity of food. Wun district, comprising four of the 
taluks of the then Yeotmal district, was to some extent fortu¬ 
nate. In the greater part of Kelapur taluk and the southern 
part of Wun taluk a fair jowar crop and an excellent cotton crop 
were obtained, for both of which prices ran high. Only the 
northern part of Darwha and Yeotmal taluks, and that tract of 
country in Wun and Kelapur taluks which lies just between 
Wun and Pandharkawada were seriously affected, and even there 
the cotton was a six-anna crop and the jowar could not have 
been much less On the other hand Pusad taluk, which at that 
time belonged to Basim district, suffered severely. The labour¬ 
ing class felt the famine severely, though there was such great 
mortality among cattle that the beef-eating castes, such as, 
Mahars and Mangs, were able to live much better than those 
castes which avoided beef. The famine stricken country bet¬ 
ween Wun and Pandharkawada was largely inhabited by Gonds, 
Kolams and Pardhans. who though more strictly aboriginal 
tribes, did nor cat beef. A great number of immigrants came 
from the ev-Nizam’s dominions to Digras. The conditions in 
Yeotmal and Darwha taluks were .such that the Berar Famine 
Code drawn up since 1897 was made applicable there in Novem¬ 
ber 1899. It was not, however, appl’ed to Wun and Kelapur 
taluks till nearly the end of May, 1900. Again the monsoon of 
1900 did not set in properly till July, as such the famine was felt 
most severely in June and July. The population of the distr’et 
was 471,613 (excluding Pusad taluk), and the daily average num¬ 
ber of persons relieved for the whole period of the famine was 
nearly 8,000, that is I'/i per cent. The greater number in receipt 
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of relief at a time occurred in July 1900, when it was close on 
22,000 or 4'/, per cent, but these were by far the lowest per¬ 
centages in Berar. 

From May till August the death-rate was about four times the 
normal rate. It then fell equally fast, and in December was 
again no more than the average. Cholera of a very virulent type 
prevailed from April to September, causing death-rate in June 
1900 almost etpial to the usual death-rate from all causes ; but 
many of the deaths were by no means due to Cholera alone. 

In October 1899 the rate of jowar went up to ten seers for a 
rupee and remained constant till May 1900. This rise in the 
price of jowar might be due to inevitable exportation and to the 
natural reluctance of cultivators to dispose of all their stocks till 
they were assured of a good rainfall for the next season. Shri 
Krishnaji Narayan Kane, cotninonly known as Master of Bori 
and others, bought and sold grain without profit in order to 
keep prices down : hut Shri Kane unfortunately died of a disease. 

The governmental relief mea.sures included gratuitous relief, 
digging of wells, provision of grass, loans, and public works. 
Gratuitous relief was given partly at the cost of the State and 
partly at that of individuals. That provided by the State took 
the forms of doles, poor house relief, kitchen relief, and relief to 
dependents on public works. Doles were gifts of dry grain. They 
were given in 200 villages between June and October 1900. Poor- 
house relief was given at Yeotmal, Pandharkawada, Darwha, 
Kotha and Digras. The Yeotmal poorhotise w’as opened in 
February 1900, and the (,thers were opened in May and June. 
All were closed in October and November. The poorhouse at 
Yeotmal was managed by the municipality, hut the then Central 
Government contributed Rs. 5,000 towards the expenses, and the 
municipality less than Rs. 300. 

“ The most conspicuous agency for dispensing private charity 
was the Charitable Relief Fund. Nearly Rs. 11,000 were contri¬ 
buted in the four taluks, and Rs. 8.000 in addition were received 
from the Central Committee at Amravari. Some thousands of 
rupees were devoted to the purchase of clothes, bullocks, and 
seed-grain, hes’des the money spent in providing food. 

A great number of people came from outside the district before 
the end of 1899. In October the Forest Department started grass- 
cutting operations in Wun and Kclapur taluks, and employed 
about 2,000 people for two and a half months in the cold 
weather. A large quantity of grass was exported to Amravati 
district. Repairs to the tank at Darwha and a number of other 
relief works were also opened by the Public Works Department 
at Lohara and Paloti in Yeotmal taluk and at Goki Nala in 
Darwha taluk. The total cost of these works was Rs. 2,32,000 
an average expenditure of rupee one and ten annas per head 
including dependents. 


’ Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal District, Vol. A, pp. 159-60- 
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Loans to the extent of almost Rs. 60,000 were made to culti¬ 
vators under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act. The then District Board also deepened a 
few old wells and dug some temporary wells, jhire, in the beds 
of streams. Compensation for dearness of grain was given to 
subordinate officials. 

About the effects of these two famines the old Gazetteer of the 
district has to say as follows: “ The district apparently recover¬ 
ed from each famine almost immediately after its close. Within 
a few months the cultivated area, wages, and public health were 
all normal. According to the statistics available, the number of 
cattle decreased by 12 per cent in the first famine and not at all 
in the second. Whether or not these figures are quite trust¬ 
worthy it is clear that no crippling loss of cattle occurred. No 
permanent state of indebtedness was caused to the cultivating 
class. The natural increase of population was, however, checked 
in all four taluks, three of them showing a slight fall in the 
birth-rate in 1901 as compared with 1891, and the other having- 
only a very slight increase. In Pusad the famine was felt far 
more severely ”. 

" Pusad taluk belonged to Basim District at the time of the 
famines, and particulars about it are unfortunately not available. 
It suffered more severely than the four taluks of the old Wun 
District, so that its population decreased during the decade from 
138,000 in 1891 to 109,000 in 1901, that is by 21 per cent. A 
larger proportionate decrease occurred in Mehkar taluk alone 
out of the 22 taluks of Berar, though it is possible that a certain 
number of people migrated from Pusad to the adjoining taluks 
of Darwha and Mangrul, when population increased a little. 
The famine of 1899-1900 was especially severe in Pusad taluk. 
Large relief works w'ere opened, and the ordinary measures of 
relief were put in operation. The scarcity was such that sambhar 
and chitdl, grown weak from want of food, were not merely run 
down by village dogs but were caught and killed by the people 
themselves 

During the year 1961-62 standing crops were damaged due to 
heavy floods. This resulted into low outturn of crops in 166 
villages in the district. Conditions akin to scarcity were prevail¬ 
ing in these villages. There were also signs of severe unemploy¬ 
ment and consequent distress among agricultural labourers and 
small cultivators. Condition of crops in Dhanki and Umarkhed 
revenue circles in Pusad tahsil, till August 1962, was satisfactory. 
However, due to continuous and rather unseasonal rains bet¬ 
ween September and December, 1962 crops in the said circles 
were damaged considerably. The outturn of crops in 37 villages 
from Dhanki circle and 33 villages from Umarkhed circle was be¬ 
low 4 annas. The same was between 4 and 6 annas in 16 villages 
in Dhanki circle and 23 villages in Umarkhed circle. Thus, there 
were conditions akin to scarcity in 109 villages in 1962-63. In the 
subsequent year heavy floods and continuous incessant rainfall 
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was recorded in Pusad tahsil and crops were damaged in about 
110 villages. The outturn of crops in these villages was then 
recorded between 4 and 6 annas. In 1964-65 the annezvari of 
kharif crops was below 6 annas in 252 villages in Wani tahsil, 
130 villages in Kelapiir tahsil and in 6 villages in Darwha tahsil. 
In 1965-66 the entire district was affected by scarcity conditions 
as there was drought from 23rd September 1965. k.harif crops 
on lighter soils were almost withered away. Scarcity conditions 
in 483 villages were declared by the Government. The year that 
followed also did not receive rains till the middle of July 1966. 
As a result, the sowing operations of the important kharif crops 
like cotton and jowar were abnormally delayed. Rains com¬ 
menced in the second half of July (1966) and the sowing opera¬ 
tions were carried till the middle of August. But the conditions 
again took an unhappy turn due to the drought since 28th 
September 1966, Kharif crops on lighter as well as on rich soils 
sutfered heavily due to want of adecpiatc moisture. The rains 
re-appeared in the middle of November, 1966 but had adverse 
effect on the kharif crops. The full grown-up jowar plants fell 
down and the grains were spoiled. I'his year also Government 
declared scarcity conditions in v^90 villages in the district. The 
year 1967-68 showed some signs of prosperity till the germina¬ 
tion of kharif crops. However, the months of August and 
September (1967) witne.sscd long breaks in rains. Whatever 
rainfall was received was also unevenly distributed. There was 
drought in October 1967 and the dry spell had adverse effect on 
crops on lighter soils. Due to erratic nature of rainfall from 
August to the end of Novemher 1967 crops suffered heavily, 
cotton and jowar being the important kharif crops among the 
victims. However, Government tlid not declare scarcity condi¬ 
tions in 1967-68. 

The district has one of the oldest research stations in the State, 
It was established in 1920 at Yeotmal. It has now a farm area 
of about 105 acres. Research is done in this station on cotton 
as a principal crop, and jowar and groundnut as subsidiary 
crops. Besides, seed farms have been established at 10 places in 
the district. The main activity of these farms is to provide 
improved seed to farmers. The combined area under all the 
seed farms is about 662 acres. 

In addition to these, about 24 village leaders training camps 
are organised every year in the district. Each camp lasts for 
three days. Cultivators having the qualities of leadership and 
who respond to the improved techniques of agriculture are 
selected to attend the camp, locally known as shibir. Experts 
on all the subjects including agriculture, animal husbandry. Co¬ 
operation, social education, industries, etc., impart training to 
these trainees. Demonstrations arc also organised. Culti¬ 
vators who have been trained in such short camps are again 
selected for a camp of ten days duration for extensive training 
in agriculture. 



CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES 


The Economy of Yeotmal District is based upon agriculture. 
The district is one of the industrially backward districts of Maha¬ 
rashtra State. As a matter of fact there arc very few organi.sed, 
modern industries. Most of the industries in the district, as can 
be seen from the description of the various industries given below, 
are mainly related to the processing of agricultural produce. 
Cotton ginning and pressing, oil mills, weaving, aal miHs, tobacco 
manufacturing are the principal industries. There are other 
industries which draw upon the forest wealth. A few industries 
like textile mills, engineering, works and metal works are coming 
up in the district. A special mention must be made of the 
co-operative spinning and weaving mill at Wani and a co¬ 
operative spinning mill at Pandharkawda which are calculated to 
encourage the development of other agro-industries and ancillary 
industries. The district does not possess the infrastructure which 
is necessary for industrial development of the district. The total 
railway mileage in the district is 17.71 kilometres under broad 
gauge and 64.40 kilometres under narrow gauge. The broad 
gauge line connects Wani with Majri railway station on the 
Madras-Delhi Grand Trunk route, while the narrow gauge line 
connects Yeotmal with Murtizapur railway station on the 
Bombay-Nagpur railway line. Thus the district so far as railway 
facilities arc concerned is very poorly equipped. For its over all 
development therefore, the district to a very large extent has to 
depend upon the road communications. But in this connection 
also quite a large portion of the countryside is still to he covered 
by good roads wnich will he useful for transport in all the 
seasons. At present only the tahsil headquarters are linked 
with good roads. The total road mileage in the district as at the 
end of 1965-66 was 1,517 kilometres—an increase from 1,336 kilo¬ 
metres at the end of 1960-61. This increase of 13 per cent, how¬ 
ever, is not a very imposing one. To improve upon this state of 
affairs the State Government adopted several measures under the 
Five-Year Plans. The Department of Industries encourages 
organisation of large and small industrial units hy giving facili¬ 
ties such as financial assistance in the form of loans, availability 
of raw materials, machinery, etc. It also supplies technical 
information and training to deserving persons through peripatetic 
schools. The Zilla Parishad also implements industrial pro¬ 
grammes though on a small scale. During 1965-66 the Zilla 
Parishad disbursed loans amounting to Rs. 90,000 to 170 units 
under S. A. I. Rules which mainly included carpentry and 
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smithy, leather, taUoring and wooden work. The Bank of Maha¬ 
rashtra disbursed an amount of Rs. 15,000 to two industrial units 
under S. A. I. Rules in 1965 66. 

Besides, some pilot schemes or centrally sponsored schemes 
are also introduced in the district the main object of which is to 
provide employment to landless agricultural labourers. The 
scheme was first proposed to he implemented through the district 
industrial co-operative hoard hut subse()uently it was decided to 
implement it through a co-operative society. A co-operative 
society has been registered for this purpose at Yeotmal. During 
the Third Five-Year Plan period Government contributed a 
sum of Rs, 10.32 lakhs to the share capital of the society. 

In addition to these efforts various types of industrial co¬ 
operative societies have been organised in the district and almost 
all the industries in the district have been brought under the co¬ 
operative fold. The statement given below shows the progress 
made in this connection in the clistrict; — 


Type of Industrial Society 

(1) 

1961-62 

(2) 

1962-63 

(3) 

1963-64 

f4) 

Ginning societies .. 

3 

4 

II 

Oil mills 


. . 

1 

Oil ghanis .. 

12 

13 

5 

Tanning and leather societies 

16 

14 

12 

Weaving societies 

6 

6 

6 

Potteries and brick making societies 

16 

16 

16 

Carpentry societies 

4 

5 

4 

Nira and palm-gur societies 

•• 

3 

3 


In spite of these efforts the district is comparatively lagging 
behind in industrialisation. There were 69 factories registered 
under the Factories Act in the district at the end of 1963^ Of 
these 55 were power operated and 14 were non-power operated. 
The factories are classified into two categories viz.. Large-scale 
and Small-scale. A large-.scale factory is defined as one having 
50 or more workers when power opcratcil or lOl) or more workers 
when not power operated. The rest arc small-scale industries. 
According to this classification 31 out of the 55 power operated 
factories were large-scale and the rest, small-scale. Out of 14 
non-power operated factories, 13 were small-scale and only one 
was a large-scale. The existing industries are mostly medium 
and small-scale factories including cotton ginning and pressing, 
oil mills, weaving, brick-making, etc. 
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The most important industry of the district sitjce the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century is cotton ginning and pressing. 
Then cotton ginning used to be done solely by hand gins, hat 
reche .(always worked by women). Later on it was done chiefly 
by means of steam gins. The seed which was then removed by 
hands was preferred for sowing. The number of steam factories 
was 40 and they apparently had a capital of more than 
Rs. 20,00,000 and employed about 3,500 hands. Of the 40 
factories mentioned, 32 were for ginning and eight for pressing 
cotton. Most of them were started in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Almost all the towns and some smaller 
places had their factories. A certain amount of cotton was 
brought to factories within the district from the ex-Nizam’s 
Dominions, and a good deal was taken to factories at Warora, 
Hinganghar, Karanja and other places outside the district, 
cultivators making long journeys to secure a good price. Work 
was seldom kept up through the night, and accidents were very 
rare. 

Table No. 1 gives the number of persons engaged in Industries 
under “Mining and Quarrying”, “Manufacturing", “Construc¬ 
tion” and “Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Services” in 
Yeotmal district in 1961. 

Table No. 2 gives the number of registered factories, their 
productive capital, employment, etc., in Yeotmal district in 1961. 
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The present chapter is rlivided into three sections. The first 
deals with large and .‘■Tnall industries which are registered under 
the Factories Act. Cottage and village industries are described 
in the second section, while the third one gives an account of the 
trade union movement and labour organisation in the district. 

Section 1—Large and Small Industries 

Prior to 1952 Yeotmal was the only town electrified in the 
whole district. The electricity was supplied by the Yeotmal 
Electric Supply Company. The programme of electrification of 
rural areas in due course got a considerable momentum and as 
many as eight municipal towns and 100 villages were electrified 
by the end of 1963-64. After the Mahara.shtra State Electricity 
Board came into existence, the Yeotmal Electric Supply Com¬ 
pany Ltd. stopped generating electricity and started purchasing 
the electric supply from the Board. The generation of electric 
supply from the diesel generating set at Umarkhed was also 
connected with the Grid system of the Maharashtra State Elec¬ 
tricity Board from December 1962. Since January 1963 all the 
electrified towns and villages have been connected with the Grid 
system of the Mahara.shtra State Electricity Board. The 
Yeotmal Electric Supply Company Ltd. has also been taken over 
by the Maharashtra State Electricity Board. Hence, there is no 
private agency now in the district supplying electrical energy. 
The Maharashtra State Electricity Board supplies electricity 
from the Khaparkheda Thermal Power Station located near 
Nagpur, The thermal power station had an initial capacity of 
30 mw. It was subsequently increa.scd to 60 mw. in 1960. The 
Maharashtra Stale Electricity Board has its diesel generating 
station at Umarkhed with an installed capacity of 128 lew. The 
following tables give information about the electrification of 
villages and towns as on 31st March 1966, and also generation 
and consumption of electricity. 



Number of Villages and Towns Electrified by Maharashira State Electricity Board and Population 
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It cat! be seen troin the. above table that the consumption o£ 
electric energy in industries and agriculture has increased consi¬ 
derably. The total number of electric pumps has increased 
from 175 as on 1st March 1961 to 1,127 as on 1st April 1965. 
The reason for the increase is the speedy execution of the pro¬ 
gramme of rural electrification as well as the assistance given by 
the Government in the form of loans to cultivators for purchas¬ 
ing pumps for irrigation purposes. 

As stated earlier, cotton ginning and pressing is an age-old 
industry in the district. In its early stage, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, or even prior to it, the industry was solely 
dependent on hand gins, hat reche. Subsequently steam gins 
came into operation and numbered about 40 in 1908. Of these, 
32 were for ginning and eight for pressing cotton. The present 
Slate of the industry, though the numher of units working has 
increased from 31 in 1961 to 37 in 1965-66, does not show a pro¬ 
gressive growth. The industry is seasonal, the working season 
spreading over from November to May. The average number 
of working days of the factories in the distr'et varies between 
130 and 200. 

Cotton, which ic the prime requisite of the ginning and press¬ 
ing industry, is an important cash crop of the district. The 
area under this crop has increased considerably from 6,96,698 
acres in 1957-58 to 8,14,925 acres in 1965-66. Of the five tahsils 
Darwha has the highest area under cotton, which in 1965-66 
accounted for 2,09,188 acres of land under the crop. 

Of the ginning and pressing factories in the district, a few 
purchase cotton and do ginning and pressing, while the rest do 
not purchase cotton for ginning and pressing. Instead they do 
so on behalf of their customers and charge them for the services 
rendered. The .service charges for each hoja of 178 kg. are fixed 
by the Collector of the district. 

The important tools and equipment of the factories comprised 
steam or oil engines, boilers, single or double roller gins, high 
and low pressure presses, drilling machines and cotton operators. 
Electricity was chiefly used as fuel along with diesel oil, ground¬ 
nut husk, coal and wood. The fifteen factories which were 
surveyed employed 298 skilled workers and 2,068 unskilled and 
other workers, both men and women. The workers included 
engineers, engine drivers, boiler attendants, firemen, roll-cutters 
and ginmen. A few of them were paid on a monthly basis, the 
monthly emoluments varying between Rs. 100 and Rs. 175. The 
other unskilled labourers were paid daily wages. A male 
labourer always used to get more than the female labourer. The 

daily wages for a male worker varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3.50 

while that of a female from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 1.75. 

The district has only three dal mills since 1963. The average 

total number of workers viz. 55 men and 7 women employed iu 
A-n97—24-A 
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these units also remained constant. Usually these units only 
charged for milling and husking dal. In case they purchased 
raw materials, they did so on a very small scale. The mills, 
except in the months of August and September, worked through¬ 
out the year. Klcctricity was u.sed as power though crude oil 
was also used hy some units. The machinery consisted of 
grinding stones, rollers, elevators and fillers. Crushers and 
hullers were used for polishing and husking pulses. When 
Houring was undertaken, side by side a pair of mill-stones in the 
grinding machine and an electric motor or an oil engine were 
deemed necessary. 

One of the units located at Yeotmal was established in 1958. 
Its total investment in 1967-68, inclusive of productive capital, 
was Rs. 13 lakhs, Rs. 1.60,000 being the cost of land, shed, 
godown and office building ; Rs. 60,000 the co.st of two electric 
machines and rollers, etc. The value of raw material used during 
the period was Rs, 11,59,000. The unit worked for ten months 
in a year from October to July. During the brisk season it 

employed on an average 30 workers per day. Besides, there were 

ten persons in the office including two skilled workers. The 
average expenditure on wages was Rs. 15,000, while the emolu¬ 
ments of the office staff amounted to Rs. 6.000. The daily wage 

rate of a labourer varied between Rs. 2.50 and Rs. 3.50, The 

average electric charges amounted to Rs. 700. 

The market rates per (luintal of different pulses were as given 
below: — 

Tur d(tl Rs. 120. Ahig dal Rs. 130 and Udid dal Rs. 130. 

The products were sold in the district and were also sent to 
various places, such as, Pune, Bombay, Nagpur, Akola, etc. The 
unit did not report any spec'fic markeOng difficulties. 

Amongst the industries which .solely depend upon the forest 
produce, saw mills form the second largest category of industry 
in the distr’c*^. The district has an area of 1,510.18 sq. miles 
under forests, forming 28.94 per cent of the total geographical 
area as against 17.56 per cent for the State. Of the forests in 
charge of the Forest Department, 840.32 sq. miles occupied hy 
‘A’ class reserved forests are one of the well managed and most 
valuable forests of the State. The forests are distributed all over 
the district hut Pusad tahsil has the maximum concentration in 
the southern portion. This portion along the hank of Penganga 
river has also the concentration of forests of superior quality. 
The good quality teak forests are mainly in the southern portion 
of Pusad tahsil. Teak is the main species in this forest and forms 
over 50 per cent of the produce and in many areas it is almost 
pure. 

The saw mills generally get work from the local areas in the 
district. There has been a steady increase in the number of saw 
mills in the district. In 1961 there were 6 saw mills in the 
district, whereas the number rose to 9 in 1964. Most of these 
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saw mills are located at Ycornial. The first saw mill, viz., the 
Ganesh Saw Mill at Ycotmal was installed in 1952. The various 
items of machinery in these saw mills comprised handsaw 
machine, circular saw, moulding machine, sharpening machine, 
grinder and electric motor. Electricity was the chief fuel used 
by these industries. The year-wise average dally number of 
workers employed in these industries is given below: — 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
Saw Mills 

(2) 

Average daily 
number of 
workers 
employed 

(3) 

1961 . 

6 

155 

1962 . 

7 

112 

1963 . 

8 

134 

1964 . 

9 

51 

1965 . 

9 

48 


The average daily wage rate of a worker, varied between 
Rs. 2.50 and Rs. 8. 


There were only four oil mills in the district. Two of them 
were located in I’usad lahsil, one at Ycotmal and the fourth at 
Bori Arali in Datwha tahsil. The Ycotmal Oil Mill established 
in 1935 is the oldest of these. The remaining three were establish¬ 
ed in 1965. The working period of these factories generally 
extends for about n'nc mondis lietwecn October and June. 

Oil-scetls. such as, groundnut, .sesamum. safflower, I'nseed and 
cotton seed arc used as raw material by this industry. 

The machinery of these industries usually consists of a decor- 
ticator for dehusking the oil-seeds, expeller for. crushing the seeds, 
filter machines or filter pump for oil purification and electric 
motor for the generation of power. All the units, however, did 
not possess these items of equipment. Of these, the expeller 
was a common machine installed by every reporting unit. 

The products of the industries mainly included groundnut oil, 
sesamum oil, linseed oil, safflower oil, sometimes cotton seed oil 
and the oil cakes. The industries under report employed eight 
skilled workers and 72 labourers on daily wages. The monthly 
emoluments of the permanent workers varied from Rs. 125 to 
Rs. 250, while the wage-rate of daily workers varied between 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 6. The female labourer was generally paid le.ss 
than the male labourer. 
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The district contains deposits of coal of non-coking type. The 
coal fields geologically belong to the Barakar stage of the 
Darnuda series of Gondwana system. The coal fields arc found 
near Rajura village in Wani tahsil and akso at Ghugus-Telwasa. 
The fields in Wani tahsil extend over an area of about 12 sq. 
miles from Pisgaon to Warora (in Chandrapur district). Besides, 
the district has depos’ts of limestone near Rajur. Khekari, Manli, 
Gaurala, Kurli, Pardi and Pathri. The limestone found at all 
the places is suitable for manufacture of cement. 

Bidi-making gave employment to about 120 persons in the 
district. It was a small-scale industry, the total number of units 
being three. The employment in the industry shows a consi¬ 
derable reduction as compared to the year 1961 when it was 
given to 212 persons. 

Bidi-making was entirely done by hand and there w'as little or 
no use of machinery. The tools included very simple instru 
ments, such as, brick furnace, metal trays for heating tobacco, a 
pair of scissors and a knife. The brick furnace was a peculiar 
construction of bricks for baking bidis. 

The labourers, mostly women working in the factory premises, 
were directly employed by the factory owners. Besides, middle¬ 
men and contractors who had theb- own feeder factories also 
supplied bidis to these factories. According to this system, the 
owners provided the middlemen with a fixed quota of tobacco 
and leaves and asked for a fixed number of bidis in return for 
which commission was given to them. These middlemen, in 
turn, hired labourers and got the work done. The wages paid 
to the labourers were at the rate of Rs. 1.75 per thousand bidis. 

Seciion II— Cottage Indusiries 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the industrial acti¬ 
vities in the district were confined to handicrafts and cottage 
industries. The manufactures of the district were also of very 
little importance. The Korngiri at the village level was then 
predominantly provided by the caste system and most of the 
industrial activities, were hereditary in character. Thus, gohl- 
smifhy. carpentry, leather working, pottery, oil crushing and 
many other such occupations were strictly followed by the 
people who belonged to the respective castes named after their 
occupations. Gold and Silver workers in 1908 numbered only 
4,000 in the whole of the district. Darwha and Yeotmal tahsils 
together contained about three-fifths and Kelapur and Wun only 
two-fifths between them. About thirty years earlier they num. 
bered about 3,000, The ornaments they made included san 
(necklace), kada ^bracelet), has or fmsli (children’s necklace), 
toda (anklet), bali and hugadi (earring), garsoli (gold necklace), 
and waki or dandwali (armlet). The ornaments were made out 
of the metal supplied by the customers by hammering it and not 
by casting. When hollow they were generally filled with lac. 
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The blacksmiths, Lohars. numbered about 4,600 in 1908. 
Usually they did the work required for ordinary agricultural im¬ 
plements. Besides, there were 6,800 carpenters whose chief em¬ 
ployment was making carts and agricultural implements. All such 
workers who carried on business on a small-scale were included 
under the common system of those days viz., balutedafi. They 
were generally paid in kind for the services they rendered to the 
village community. Such payment was usually made at the time 
of harvesting. The cottage industry of oil pressing was in the 
hands of Telis. There were about 100 looms producing woollen 
goods in the district and all of them were managed by Dhangars 
and Mahars who then made coarse blankets. Of the 800 looms, 
over 500 were in Darwha tahsil and all of them were used by 
Koshtis (weavers), for coarse cloths. A few hand-looms were 
set up at Godhni, three miles south of Yentmal. At Wun cotton 
fabrics were stamped for use as table cloths and floor-cloths. 
Some operators used to do rough hand paintings on cloth. At 
Ner in Darwha tahsil, dyeing was carried on. The passage of 
time however brought about a marked change in the structure 
of these industries. The impact of modern civilisation including 
the educational advancement and economic progress have in 
course of time largely succeeded eliminating the caste sorting of 
occupations. The occupation at present can he selected by 
individual choice. 

The impact of western ideas also caused, to a great extent, the 
establishment of large industrial units in various sectors. As a 
result the traditional small-scale Industries received a set back 
and could not compete with the comparatively cheap factory 
goods produced on large scale. For instance with the establish¬ 
ment of cotton textile mills handloom weaving suffered consi¬ 
derably. The tanning industry in villages also was hit hard by 
the competition from the chrtnne tanning. So also various 
occupations, such as, oil pressing in tel ghemis, rope making, 
rough woollen blanket weaving, etc., got the stamp of out-dated 
products. Most of the cottage industries, which some how have 
managed to continue, have to face numerous difficulties. Some of 
them need finance, some organisation and still others up-to-date 
technical know-how and modern machinery. This affects their 
products which lack finish and suffer in competition with, the 
mill-made goods. The artisans engaged in such units, therefore, 
have suffered heavily. 

Such a state of affairs, however was sympathetically taken note 
of by the Government especially after Independence. Small- 
scale and cottage industries were mainly considered important 
for creating employment for a large number of people, for reviv¬ 
ing the traditional occupations and also for providing subsidiary 
occupations to the rural masses in the countryside. Moreover 
such industries also serve the needs of local people by producing 
articles of every day consumption. This prompted the State 
Government to adopt a policy of encouraging the establishment 
of cottage industries and ensuring their steady growth. 
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ITic important cottage Industries in the district include, hand- 
loom, khadi and village industries, handicrafts, cane and 
bamboo works, oil gluiiits, brick-making, pottery, leather tanning, 
carpentry and smithy- These industries arc coming more and 
more under the co-operative fold. The co-operative' societies in 
the sphere of cottage industries which have been organised in 
the district are as under:—i(l) weavers societies, (2) oil pressing, 
(3) cane and bamboo works, .(4) carpentry, (5) pottery, bricks and 
tiles, (6) leather working and tanning, (7) forest societies, (8) soap 
manufacture, (9) mem, lad-gid etc. 


The khadi and village industries in the district comprise 
various industries such as oil, pottery, soap, lime-stone, leather, 
khadt, t/id~gid, etc. All of them are run on the co-operative basis. 
In all there are 46 industries in the district. Besides, there is a 
district industrial union (Zllla Audyogik Sangha) which looks 
after the organisation of industrial co-operative societies and 
their smooth workbig. The following statement gives informa¬ 
tion regarding the workers employed in liifferent industries and 
the total wages given to them during 1965-66: — 


Kind of society 

'I’otal 

No. of 
societies 

Total 

No. of 
labourers 

Total 

wayes 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

14) 




Rs. 

Kh.ndi ,. 

1 

1 

1,320-00 

Oil . 

15 

'5 

6,940-00 

Leather 

13 

49 

11,922-41 

Tad-gul 

2 

44 

10,464-28 

Pottery 

7 

266 

57,690-00 

Soap 

4 



Chunkhadi 

2 

13 

520-00 

Gul Khandsari 

1 



Wool . 

1 


•• 


The last two, viz., gid kliandsari and wool societies have been 
defunct since 1965-66. Soap manufacturing was mainly con¬ 
fined to schools, anrl as such, nr) wages were paid for the per¬ 
formance of the job. 


Of the abovestated industries oil, leather, pottery and soap 
industries have a greater scope to develop. Both man-power and 
the raw materials rerpiired for promoting these industries are 
available in abundance in the district. Non-edible oil-seeds are 
also available. Detailed statistical data in this connection are 
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given in the respective sections in the chapter on Agriculture and 
Irrigation. What is required is a proper execution and good 
management of the various industrial co-operative societies 
coupled with the imparting of training to workers and the use 
of modern tcchnic|ues and implements. 


The following statement gives information regarding the pro¬ 
gress made by the ahovereferred industrial units; — 


Kind of work 

(1) 

Value in Rs, 

(2) 

Khadi (cloth sold) 

6,943-56 

Oil (turnover) 

1,06,308-44 

Leather (including footwears and ra%v materials) 

39,833-00 

Tud-gul 

36,708-20 

Pottery (including bricks, tiles and earthen pots) . . 

91,013-00 

Limestone 

775-00 


The various industrial societies and the individual members 
of these societies get loans and subsidies from the Khadi and 
Village Industries Iloard and the Zilla Parishad. 


Besides the industries sponsored by the Maharashtra State 
Khadi ami Village Indu.stries Board, the district contains various 
other cottage industries, such as, pottery-making, brick-making, 
hidi-making, hlacksmithy, carpentry, leather-working, oil-seed 
crushing, etc. Most of these industries are of traditional types. 
However, to improve the organization of these industries by 
enabling them to equip themselves with modern tools ami 
equipment and to liring them out of the traditional amliits and 
to make them viable and profitable. Government extends finan¬ 
cial assistance to individual workers and also to the various 
institutions and co-operative societies. Given below is the des¬ 
cription of important cottage industries in the district. 

“ 3,649 persons are working as carpenters, joiners and cabinet 
makers in the district. They are the carpenters who manufac¬ 
ture, fix or repair doors and doorframes, wooden roof beams 
carts, furniture and agricultural implements. A fair amount of 
furnittirc is made in Ycotmal town. 

“ 1,709 persons are working as blacksmiths. They are the per- 
.sons who do the iron work required for ordinary agricultural 
implements. 1,610 workers arc engaged as potters. They are 
the village potters most of whom still work on the traditional 
haluta system under which they get a fixed quantity of food- 
grains at the harvest time for supplying earthenware during the 
year. 
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“ Wool-weaving is also commou at some places in the district 
and coarse blankets of wmil are prepared. Darwha and Yeotmal 
are known for looms for cotton. Dyeing is also carried on at 
Ner in Darwha taluka. Cotton fabrics are stamped for use as 
table cloths and floor cloths at Wani. Rough hand paintings on 
cloth are also done at that place. At the end of May 1961, there 
were 703 cotton handlooms in the district. 

“ The proportions of different groups of artisans to tine lakh of 
total population in the district are as follows: — 

“ Blacksmiths 156, Carpenters 305, Shoemakers 142, Potters 
147, Tailors and Dress-makers 322, Spinners and Weavers 144, 
and Basket-weavers 64. 

Amongst the balutedars in the olden days, the carpenter occu¬ 
pied an important place. Kven now in the rural areas of the 
district he is etjualiy valued by the agriculturist class and forms 
an integral part tif the rural economy. He is paid in kind as was 
customary under the baluledari system, on the basis of a certain 
(|uota of foodgrains, vegetables, triiits, etc. Be.sides the main 
work of making agricultural implements, these artisans locally 
known as Sutars are engaged in preparing building materials 
and furniture. Furniture making is concentrated at Yeotmal. 
In 1961, there were 305 carpenters in the district. 

The tools of a carpenter generaliy include wasala, patasi, ari, 
girmit, whet stone, kur-wat, haloda, randha, screwdrivers, etc., 
the entire set costing about Rs. 200. In rural areas the carpenters 
get maximum work at the sowing season. If he is employed by 
building contractors in other noil-agricultural work, his earnings 
rise up to Rs. 8 per day. 

To enable the needy and deserving persons in the district to 
undertake carpentry as a means of livelihood, the Zflla Parishad 
and the Panchayat Samitis often organise training centres for 
imparting training in carpentry. Sometimes loans and grants- 
in-aid are also made available to .such persons. Cooperative 
societies of carpenters are also organised. There were four 
carpentry societies in 1963-64. Financial assistance is also given 
to these societies. 

It is usually the hereditary occupation of the Kumbhars. 
Almost all the grown-up members of the family form a w’orking 
group in this industry. The tools of a potter are very simple, 
such as, a wooden wheel, brick-kiln for baking earthen pots and 
wooden moulds of various shapes and sizes for making earthen 
pots. The clay reejuired for making pots is carefully and syste¬ 
matically prepared. Red earth is at first mixed with horse-dung, 
and soaked in water for sometime before it is used for pots. 


’. District Census Handbook, Yeotmal, 1961, pp. 44-45. 
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The mixture is then kneaded properly and trodden twice. The 
clay is then given the required shape by pressing on the rotating 
wheel. It is an interesting sight to see the artisan placing a lump 
of clay on the centre of the wheel, fixing his stick or chakmit 
into the slanting hole in its upper surface and making the wheel 
to revolve very rapidly by giving sufficient push to it to keep it 
in motioii for several minutes. The potter then lays aside the 
stick, and with his hands moulds the lump of clay into the 
required shape, stopping every now and then to give the wheel 
a Iresh spin as it loses its momentum. When sati.sfied with the 
shape of his ves.sel, he separates it from the lump with a piece of 
string and places it on a bed of ashes to prevent its sticking to 
the ground. 

The manufacturing of earthen pots is usually in full swing 
during the summer season. During the rainy season potters 
make idols for the festival days such as mnhalaxmi, ganesliotsav, 
etc. The development programme of the ZUla Parishad, amongst 
others includes organisation of pottery and brick-making co¬ 
operative societies. There were 16 such societies in the district 
in 1963-64. 

Like pottery, brick-making was also found as a cottage indus¬ 
try at many places in the district. This industry, however, 
mainly met the local demand. It was a seasonal occupation 
practised usually between November and May. The raw mate¬ 
rials required included earth ami ash, and fuel comprised coal, 
wood, branches of trees, etc. Generally this occupation requires 
abundant supply of water. The bricks are made with the, help 
of moulds. The skill of the bricklayer lies in the arrangement of 
raw bricks in the furnace before it is set on fire. The cost of 
•making 1,000 bricks varies between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30. 

Another industry which engaged not less than 1,709 persons 
in the district in 1961 was blacksmithy. This industry also is a 
hereditary occupation of the Lohars who generally make and 
repair small agricultural implements. In big towns, however, 
the followers of this occupation were engaged in making agricul¬ 
tural implements of big size and also various other building 
materials. At big centres of trade, the materials used by a black¬ 
smith comprised iron-sheets, round bars and flat bars. Old tins 
and scrap materials were also used for repair works. 

The Panchayat Samiti and Zilla Parishad authorities impart 
training to the artisans in the use of improved tools and refined 
methods of working at training centres specially organised for 
the same. Financial assistance is also given to the trained and 
deserving persons. 

Handloom weaving was one of the most important cottage 
industries in the district with a very long tradition. In the 
beginning of the twentieth century it included 100 looms for 
woollen goods and more than 800 for cotton looms. As many 
as 500 cotton looms were then located in Darwha tahsil. Of 
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these two types of loom.s, cotton handlooms were of great im¬ 
portance as they engaged a large number of persons. However, 
in the subsecpient years, this industry suffered heavily due to the 
comjretition of cotton mills which could produce multi-coloured 
cloth at cheaper rates. 

In the olden days this industry was mainly in the hands of 
Koshtis, a class of weavers. At present however other artisans are 
also engaged in this Industry. The industry is given priority in 
the development programme due to its usefulness as an alter¬ 
native source of employment, and thus, helping solve the un¬ 
employment problem in the district. In 1961, there were 703 
cotton handlooms which engaged 251 males and 245 females. 
Of these, only two male and seven female workers were from 
urban areas. 

The oldest looms in the district worked with the throw 
shuttle sleys. These arc still seen in some parts of the district 
especially in villages. It consists of one sicy, one bamboo reed, 
one warp beam and one cloth beam. It is fitted on four posts 
with a cross bar for the support of the sley. Shading is done 
through heddle’s heads by the motion of the feet. Most of 
these throw-shuttle looms have now been replaced by the fly- 
,shlittle looms. 

The manufactures of the handloom weavers mainly included 
saris, dhotis, shirtings, towels, carpets, etc. The cloth produced 
was of a coarse variety and was sold in the local market. The 
finer products of handlooms were costly and were hence less in 
demand. 

Seciion III— LARttuR Organisation 

The growth of trade unionism which is mostly conditioned 
by the degree of industrialisation is of recent origin in Ycotma! 
district. In 1968, there were 25 trade unions in the district 
registered under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act. 1926. 
They were as follows,— 

(1) Rashtriya Motor Kamgar Union, Yeotmal 

(2) Yeotmal District Central Co-operative Bank Employees 

Union, Yeotmal 

(3) Ptisad Gumasta Mandal, Pusad 

(4) Gumasta Mandal, Yeotmal 

(5) District Hospital Karmachari Union, Yeotmal 

(6) Pusad Municipal Employees Union, Pusad 

(7) Press Kamgar Union, Yeotmal 

(8) Nagarpalika Karmachari Union, Yeotmal 

(9) Gumasta Mandal, Darwha 

(10) Municipal Karmachari Sangb, Darwha 

(11) Ginning and Pressing Workers Union, Wanii 

(12) Nagarpalika Karmachari Sangh, Wani 
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(13) Wani Taluka General Workers Union, Waiii 

(14) Siddarth Bidi Kamgar Union, Yeorraal 

(15) Nctaji Siihhash Hamal Kamgar Union, Darwha 

i(16) Nctaji Siibhash Ginning Kamgar Union, Darwha 

(17) Rashrriyn Motor Kannacharl Sangh, Yeotmal 

(18) Hamal Association, Wani 

(19) Vidarbha Chima Karkhana and Khadan Kamgar 

Union, Wani 

(20) Hotel Kamgar Union, Wani 

(21) Bandi Mazdoor Union, Wani 

(22) Riksha Mazdoor Union, Wani 

(23) Gnmasta Mandal, Wani 

(24) Municipal Employees Union. Ghatanji 

,(25;( Bhartiya Gin Press Kamgar Union, Umarkhed. 

Of the 25 unions in the district, live were of municipal 
employees, four of ^mmislti workers, three of workers in ginning 
and pressing, two each of motor kamgars and hamals and one 
each of workers engaged in co-operative societies, dispensary, 
newspapers, hidi making, lime factory, hotels, rikshaw, bandi 
and general workers. The unions derived their .income by way 
of contributions from members, donations, interest on invest- 
metits of funds, etc. 


There were 50 strikes during the period between 1960 and 
1968. The industry-wise classification of these strikes is as 
follows— 


Name of Industry 

(1) 

No. of 
strikes 

(2) 

Days of 
strikes 

(3) 

Ginning Hnd pressing 

25 

89 

Bidi factories 

1 

22 

Transport companies 

4 

7 

Local authority 

1 

2 

Printing presses 

8 

2 

Buildings and Communications 

1 

3 

Mahara.shtra State Electricity Board 

1 

43 

Lime factories .. .. 

8 

15 

Hospital 

1 

1 
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During the same period, 19 industrial disputes were tried of 
which three were settled and 16 failed. Most of the disputes 
were due to the demand pertaining to (i) rates of wages, (it) pay¬ 
ment of tionus, (ttz) working conditions, and (iv) victimisation of 
workers, etc. 

The labour welfare activities which generally include social 
education, health, games and sports, entertainment, etc., arc 
looked after hy different local organisations run under the 
provision of the Lahoiir Welfare Fund Act, 1953. Besides, the 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees 
Provident Fund Act, 1952 have also been made applicable to 
Yeotmal district under which the workers are admissible 
a number of socio-economic benefits. 



CHAPTER 6—BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

The present Chapter is divided into two parts, (1) Banking CHAPTER6. 
and Finance and (2) Trade and Commerce. The first part, viz., Banking 
Banking and Finance chiefly describes the modern joint-stock Trade and 
hanks in the district along with a number of other institutions. Commerce, 
such as, the money-lenders, the co-operative societies and the Introduction 
insurance companies that play a prominent role in catering to the 
credit requirements of the district economy. Of these, the 
money-lender had been the most important institution in the 
past. He still continues to lie an important source of credit 
supply to the people in the district whether as an indigenous 
banker in the town or as a shopkeeper supplying credit to the 
village folk or even as ;i petty pawn-broker. But the excessive 
rates of interest chargctl by him and the malpractices, he adopted 
to exact money from the poor proved detrimental to the economic 
well-being of the people in the past. It was with a view to put¬ 
ting a stop to this evil that the Central Provinces and Berar 
Moneylenders Act, 1934 was passed and applied to the whole of 
the district. This Act subsequently removed the malpractices 
of moneylenders and sought to extend protection to the debtors. 

Another significant trend that helped to restrain the money¬ 
lender's influence was the growth of modern banking in the dis¬ 
trict following World War T. Especially after the establishment 
of the State Bank of India, the banking business received a 
further stimulus. 

Development in the field of banking was accompanied by a 
still greater development in the field of co-operation. A large 
network of co-operative societies spread all over the district cover¬ 
ing as it does, not only the agricultural primaries of the early 
years but also the modern industrial and service co-operatives of 
today is, therefore, its natural outcome. 

Bes'des purveying credit to the economy, these institutions also 
collect the savings of the people in the form of premia and invest 
them in the interest yielding securities. The insurance and the 
joint-stock companies need in this context a specific mention. 

The post-war period has made a remarkable progress in case of 
both these institutions. 

The financial set-up in the district has significant hearings on 
the pattern of its trade and commercial activities. The growth 
of hanking and other financial institutions and increasing facili¬ 
ties made available to the puhh'c, help the movement of goods 
and infuse briskness in trade. Price policies adopted from time 
to time by the State also affect the market trend and determine 
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ultimately the composition of trade. In the second part of this 
chapter are, therefore, discussed the factors that have contributed 
to the development of trade and commerce in the district. 

Section T— Banking and Finance 

The practice of lending money seems to have come about 
when money was introduced as a medium of exchange in the 
economy of the district. Most of the transactions that took 
place earlier were in terms of barter, and restricted to local 
needs. Money as a medium of exchange was found popular 
owing chiefly to its convenience and was adopted widely over the 
district. Unfortunately there is no record of any of the monetary 
transactkins carried on during the early period. 

At the time when the old District Gazetteer of Yeotmal was 
published, that is in 1908, there were quite a large nnmlier of 
money-lenders in the district. Among them the most conspicu¬ 
ous were Marwadis hut there were also numerous Komtis and a 
few Brahmans, Khatris, Kunhis, Telis, Sonars and Muham- 
medans. They were all landlords. There were also numerotn 
small money-lenders scattered among the rillages. They w'ert 
often grain dealers, and sometimes cotton dealers. Petty money- 
lending was to some extent done by the Rohillas, Muhamme' 
dans from the Afghan frontier, whose methods were inclined ti. 
be summary. A few of them vvere quite rich. Thev were salt 
not to have much custom in Pusad taluk because fetv people 
found themselves obliged to borrow from such formidable 
creditors. In Wani taluk it is said that there used to he a num 
her of Rohillas but there were none left because the Kunhis beai 
them and drove them out. This docs not appear probable bin 
there were in fact few Rohillas in the District. 

The debtor class consisted mostly of cultivators who almost 
always preferred to liorrow from a money-lender, paying perhaps 
twelve per cent interest, rather than from Government at six per 
cent. The chief reason seemed to be that there was great delay 
in getting the money from Government, or at least so the people 
thought. It was also believed that certain subordinate servants 
of Government exacted irregular fees. 

Loans from money-lenders or private loans fell into two great 
classes, loans at interest and loans on Suwai. In the former case 
interest, Wyaj was calculated monthly. The lowest rate was 
charged when one well-to-do money-lender borrowed from another. 
The common rate in such a case would have been eight annas a 
month, that is, six per cent per annum, although lower rates 
were also known. Cultivators who borrowed on their land had 
to pay more, ordinarily one rupee a month, or twelve per cent 
per annum, though the rate varied from twelve annas to two 
rupees a month. A poor man who could offer as security only 
his house and personal effects had to pay more and anyone who 
bortowed from a Rohilla, much more. 
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Sau'ai was a system by which the horrower must repay one- 
c|uarter more than he had received, whether he made the pay¬ 
ment immediately or only after a long interval. The loan, how¬ 
ever, was generally taken for seed-grain or for food while the 
crops were in the ground, and was repayable at harvest. There 
was sometimes the further condition that if repayment was not 
made by a certain date, interest was to be charged on the total 
sum. Sawai was saitl to be less common than the former way of 
charging interest. It was practically never used except for sums 
of less than one hundred rupees lent to poor people ; hut it was 
common among the poor cultivators, men who had only two or 
three pairs of bullocks. The rule of damdupat w'as enforced 
against Hindus by the civil courts all over Berar, though it did 
not apply to Muhammedans, and though some Hindu money¬ 
lenders in the district said that they did not recognise the prac¬ 
tice. The rule was that a decree could not be given for a sum 
exceeding twice the sum originally lent, even if, the interest 
would accumulate over a long period of time. There were 
however, ways of evading this. 

It was said that {terhaps three-quarters of the cultivators of the 
district were in debt, but the debt was very seldom burdensome. 
Debt was incurred both for expenses of cultivation and for 
marriage and other ceremonies. The chief expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion were sowing and weeding, the latter being the more serious. 
Cultivators usually sowed their own jtiari but often 
borrowed either money or seed for cotton or for Rahi crops. On 
the Wun side they commonly borrowed and returned the seed 
itself at either Sawai or Nimi Sawar, that is returning either one- 
quarter or one-eighth more than they received. On the Darvvha 
side they borrowed money to buy seed and returned either 
money or seed at market rates. The term lawaiii was sometimes 
used to mean any loan of seed to be repaid in money, and some¬ 
times to mean a loan to be repaid in kind at a fixed rate. In the 
former .sense it was contrasted with a loan biyctnc, to be repaid 
in seed, and was very common in the west of the district. In the 
latter sense it had been very uncommon since the famine of 
1899-1900, when it caused great hardship. 

In the absence of any legislative or statutory control over the 
money lenders, the position of the debtors went on deteriorat¬ 
ing. The money-lenders followed a number of malpractices to 
recover their dues from the debtors. In order to put a stop to 
this situation the then Government passed an Act known as the 
Central Provinces and Berar Money-lemiers Act of 1934. The 
Act was applied to all the persons in Vidarbha region who 
intended to follow money-lending business. The Act was in 
operation til] 31st January 1960. 

From February i960, the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946 
has been made applicable to Yeotmal district along with the 
other parts of the Vidarbha region. 
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Under the provisions of the Act the State Government is 
authorised to appoint Registrar-General, Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars of Money-lenders for the administration of the Act 
and to define areas of their duties. Every Registrar is to main¬ 
tain a register of money-lenders in his jurisdiction. The money¬ 
lenders are compelled to take out licences for carrying out the 
business of money-lending. The Registrar, the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar or any other officer under th’s Act may require any money¬ 
lender to produce any record or document in his possession 
which is relevant for his purposes. Every money-lender has to 
keep and maintain a ca.sh-hook and a ledger in a prescribed form 
and manner. He has also to deliver a clear statement to the 
debtor about the amount, security, etc. of his transactions. The 
State Government is authorised to fix maximum rates of interest 
for any local area or class of business of money-lending in res¬ 
pect of secured and unsecured loans. The money-lender is pre¬ 
vented from molesting the delitor while recovering his dues, and 
molestation is trca'^cd as an offence and is penalised. It is also 
laid down by the Act that no debtor who cultivates land per¬ 
sonally and whose debts do not exceed Rs. 15,000 will be arrested 
or imprisoned in the execution of a decree for money passed in 
favour of money-lenders whether before or after the date on 
which the Act comes into force. 

The Act was amended subsequently, the important amend¬ 
ments being the introduction of the pas.s-book system, provision 
of calcidating interest on kahnit'-i sy.stem and facilities to certain 
classes of money-lenders permitting them to submit quarterly 
statements of loans to the Registrar of Money-lenders, The Act 
tvas amended once again in 19.55 when money-lending without 
a valid licence was made a cognisable offence. In 1956 special 
measures were adopted to protect the interests of the backward 
class people. Accordingly, the Registrars and the Assistant 
Registrars were instructed to take special care while checking the 
accounts of money-lenders in respect of these transactions with 
the backward class people. 

By 1959-60 when the Bombay Money-lenders Act of 1946 was 
applied, there were in all 797 money-lenders in Yeotmal district. 
Their number, however, went on decreasing year by year so that 
by 1965-66 there were only 384 money-lenders in the district. 
The decrease in their number is due to more and more agricul¬ 
turists who were mainly their debtors, seeking financial accom¬ 
modation from the Government in the form of tagai loans. Of 
late the modern joint-stock and commercial banks have also 
come forward to assist agriculturists by way of loans to help 
their productive activities. The legal restrictions imposed by 
the Money-lenders Act have on the other hand, exercised, 
deterrent effect on the money-lending business, as many of the 
money-lenders do not renew their licences. 

The following tables give the tahsil-wise number of the 
licensed money-lenders in Yeotmal district and the loans 
advanced by them to traders and non-traders in the district. 
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TABLE No. 1 

Tahsil-wise Distribution of Licensed Money-lenders in 
Yeotmal District from 1959-60 to 1965-66 


Name of Tahsil 

(1) 

1959-60 

(2) 

1960-61 

(3) 

1961-62 

(4) 

1962-63 

(5) 

1963-64 

(6) 

1964-65 

(7) 

1965-66 

(8) 

Yeotmal 

200 

168 

131 

125 

112 

113 

105 

Wani 

no 

91 

88 

81 

70 

67 

63 

Kelapur 

94 

103 

97 

101 

95 

94 

88 

Darwha 

184 

164 

126 

100 

91 

82 

69 

Pusad 

209 

134 

95 

82 

71 

61 

59 

Total 

797 

660 

537 

489 

439 

417 

384 


TABLE No. 2 

Advances made by Licensed Money-lenders to Traders and 
non-traders in Yeotmal District from 1959-60 lo 1965-66 


Year 

(1) 

Loan.s to 
traders 

(2) 

Loans to non-traders 

Total 

(6) 

Agricul¬ 

turists 

Workers 

(4) 

Others 

(5) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 

10,03,422 

23,13,790 

2,40,673 

2,56,824 

38,14,709 

1960-61 

13,65,180 

23,20,790 

2,41,673 

2,57,824 

41,85,467 

1961-62 

14,28,052 

22,24,194 

1,39,423 

1,31,267 

39,22,936 

1962-63 

10,64,914 

15,56,411 

3,75,021 

1,60,987 

31,57,333 

1963-64 

9,43,865 

15,23,221 

94,537 

1,36,885 

26,98,508 

1964-65 

10,88,445 

17,57,415 

2,32,409 

2,71,578 

33,49,847 

1965-66 

7,49,124 

17,49,465 

1,76,898 

2,30,195 

29,05,682 


The co-operative movement in Yeotmal district was started in 
1913 when the District Central Co-operative Bank was started at 
Yeotmal. During the same year a credit society was also formed 
at Wadgaon in Yeotmal tahsil. From then the movement con¬ 
siderably expanded and kept pace with the progress of the 
co-operative societies in Maharashtra State. After the reorgani¬ 
sation of States the scope of the movement widened to a great 
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extent and it has not only covered the different sectors of the 
district economy but, what is more important, touched all the 
aspects of individual activity. The progress made by the co¬ 
operative societies could be seen from the following table. 

TABLE No. 3 

Statistics of progress made by the Co-operative Societies in 
Yeotmal District. From 1951-52 to 1964-65. 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
societies 

(2) 

No. of 
members 

(3) 

Share 

capital 

'(4) 

Reserve 

and 

other 

funds 

(5) 

Working 

capital 

(6) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1951-52 

598 

27,694 

8,05,300 

11,25,390 

66,15,225 

1952-53 

603 

28,902 

8,50,240 

12,12,937 

68,26,436 

1953-54 

629 

31,604 

11,73,813 

13,47,967 

86,46,180 

1954-55 

651 

32,154 

14,20,069 

14,53,848 

97,27,221 

1955-56 

665 

33,751 

15,71,343 

16,14,434 

1,19,20,869 

1956-57 

691 

35,347 

17,13,060 

17,51,339 

1,24,60,156 

1957-58 

740 

49,481 

35,72,731 

20,12,879 

1,88,54,857 

1958-59 

760 

63,000 

36,03,351 

21,02,380 

2,79,70,191 

1959-60 

824 

70,722 

44,94,324 

22,39,076 

3,87,54,161 

1960-61 

917 

79,381 

67,78,310 

26,14,550 

3,89,25,285 

1961-62 

1,000 

91,878 

81,23,620 

27,92,492 

4,38,94,583 

1962-63 

1,010 

1,03,093 

96,45,940 

28,60,331 

5,86,33,733 

1963-64 

1,026 

1,25,968 

1,27,37,300 

31,95,445 

8,58,01,983 

1964-65 

1,088 

1,42,744 

1,82,53,454 

44,55,444 

12,50,05,950 


The co-operative movement today has covered all the villages 
in the district and over 45 per cent of the total population. By 
1965, there were 1,088 co-operative societies working in the dis¬ 
trict. The different types of co-operative societies and their 
number are given in the following statement. 

Different types of Co-operative Societies in the District 


Type 

No. 

(1) 

(2) 

District Central Co-operative Bank .. 

1 

District Co-operative Board .. 

1 

District Co-operative Land Development Bank 

1 


A-1197—25-B. 
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Type 

(1) 




No. 

(2) 

Co-operative spinning mill 




1 

District Industrial Co-operative Association 




1 

District Industrial Co-operative Estate 




I 

District Industrialisation and Development Society 




1 

Federation of Forest Labourers’ Societies .. 




1 

Agricultural Credit and Service Co-operative Societies 




609 

Salary Earners’ Co-operative Societies 




57 

Grain Banks 




12 

Purchase and Sale Societies .. 




14 

Ginning and Pressing Societies 




II 

Co-operative Oil Mills 




1 

Co-operative Dairy Societies 




10 

Joint and Collective Farming Societies 




150 

Lift Irrigation Societies .. ,. ,. 




2 

Gram Pariwar Societies 




5 

Co-operative Supervising Unions. 




14 

Fisheries Societies .. .. .. 




5 

Forest Labourers’ Societies .. 




32 

Labour Contract Societies 




23 

Consumers’ Stores ., ,, ., .. 




15 

Co-operative Housing Societies 




46 

Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 




6 

Neera and Tad Gur Societies 




4 

Village Oil Ghanis 




12 

Other Industrial Co-operative Societies 




47 

Other types of societies 


Total 


4 

1,088 
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The details of the progress achieved by each of these various 
types of societies in the district are given below. 

The Primary Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies are the Primary 
most important of all the societies in the district as they form Agricultural 
the major portion of the co-operative sector they represent in the 
district. By 1964-65 there were 609 Co-operative Credit Societies Societies. 
in the district. They included 51 large-sized multipurpose 
societies, two small-sized co-operative societies, 517 Seva or 
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Service Societies, three Gram Vikas Sabhas and 36 primary 
credit societies. The details of the progress they achieved is 
given in the following table. 


TABLE No. 4 

Progress made by Primary Agricultural Co-operative 
Credit Societies in 1963-64 and 1964-65. 


Particulars 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

No. of societies 

609 

609 

No. of members .. 

80,929 

90,065 

Share capital (Rs.)— 



(a) of which Government .. .. 

4,23,500 

4,80,500 

(b) members .. .. ,. .. .. .. 

55,02,916 

71,77,515 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

10,20,690 

12,55,058 

Deposits (Rs.) .. .. .. 

2,46,072 

2,49,701 

Working capital (Rs.) 

3,44,88,432 

4,54,60,721 

Loan disbursement— 



(.a) Short-term (Rs.). 

2,47,76,139 

2,99,83,165 

(b) Medium-term (Rs.) .. 

21,30,055 

6,95,990 

Borrowing from— 



(a) Government (Rs.) 

3,37,760 

4,81,750 

(6) Central Co-operative Bank (Rs.) 

2,53,39,496 

3,58,13,399 

(c) Others (Rs.) 

11,541 

2,798 

Investments (Rs.) 

34,94,373 

44,19,838 


As per the decision of the National Development Council all 
the primary agricultural credit societies were to be converted 
into service or seva societies so that they could render better 
service to the multifarious needs of the village community. The 
activities of seva societies, thus, are not only restricted to 
advancing small and mediumterm loans to agriculturists but 
also extended to arrange for the sale of their produce, supply 
them their daily necessities of life and to work for the all-round 
economic development of the district as its part. During 1964- 
65 these societies advanced Rs. 3,06,79,155, and recovered over 
61 per cent of the dues from their members. The societies have 
also undertaken distribution of seeds, manures, medicines, etc. 
and also of such other necessary articles as. grains, sugar, etc. 
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During 1964-65 the distribution of difEerent types of goods made 
of with their value was as follows;—■ 


Commodities 

(I) 

Value of the 
commodities 
distributed 

(2) 

Seeds . 

Rs. 

6,73,790 

Chemical fertilisers .. .. .. .. .. 

9,35,294 

Insecticides .. .. .. 

16,045 

Agricultural implements 

2,916 

Consumers’ goods .. .. .. .. .. .. 

46,81,396 

Others ,. .. ,. .. .. ,. 

8,69,229 


ed above, 95 have received Rs. 4'.80,500 as share capital on the 
advice of the Rural Credit Committee. in addition, they also 
received grants and sub.sidies, management expenses and assist¬ 
ance towards bad debt reserve. 


The formation of co-operative farming societies was first 
thought of in 1946-47 with a view to rehabilitating ex-soldiers 
and deciding upon the allied problems connected with land 
tenure and land utilisation. Their chief object now is to increase 
agricultural production and create opportunities for gainful 
employment and to rehabilitate landless people on Government 
land. Farming societies are also looked upon as instrumental in 
achieving consolidation of scattered and fragmented holdings 
and improvement of fallow and waste land. 

By 1964-65 there were 152 farming societies in this district. 
Of these 143 were collective farming societies, 7 joint farming, 
and two lift irrigation societies. Besides, there is also a Federa¬ 
tion of farming and lift irrigation societies at the district level to 
supervise the working of and give guidance to the societies. 
Most of the members of these societies belong to the backward 
class, scheduled castes or scheduled tribes people. The societies 
owned land to the tune of 21,823 acres of which 19,227 were 
under cultivation. The following table gives the working, and 
statistics of these societies in the district for two vears viz., 1963- 
64 and 1964-65. 
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TABLE No. 5 

Statistics of Co-operative Farming and Lift 
Irrigation Societies in Yeotmal District 


Particulars 

(1) 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3' 

Number of societies 

109 

152 

Number of members 

1,912 

2,509 

Share capital (Rs.) 

1,93,805 

2,36,045 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

2,695 

3,315 

Working capital (Rs.) 

5.29,103 

9,04,241 

Farming expenditure (Rs.) 

1,39,944 

4,73,536 

Value of goods produced (Rs.) 

1,09,625 

3,15,643 

Value of goods sold (Rs.) 

1,31,888 

2,77.365 

The farming societies were granted government assistance by 


way of loans and subsidies a.s detailed below: 



Rs. 

Land development loan 

. 4,26,050 

Subsidy .. 

. 2,81,997 

Share capital 

. 1,88,812 


These societies are formed with a view to providing a link 
between the agencies of production and distribution, and their 
formation is advantageous in making co-operative marketing 
successful. They also enable the agriculturists to get fair returns 
for their produce. By 1964-65, there were 13 processing societies 
in this district. Of these, 11 were cotton ginning and pressing 
societies, one represented an oil mill and one a spinning mill. 
Among these societies, the societies at Yeotmal, Pusad, Arvi, 
Umerkhed, Darwha and Wani are working. Others have yet to 
start their work. The details about the working of the ginning 
societies are given below: — 

Total Number of Ginning Societies ,. .. .. .. 11 

Numbers of members— 

(а) Societies .. .. .. .. .. .. . ■ 207 

(б) Individuals ,. .. .. .. .. ., .. 8,260 

(c) Government .. .. .. .. .. .. .. II 
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Share capital (in Rs.)— 


(а) Societies 

(б) Individuals 

(c) Government .. 
Reserve fund (in Rs.) 
Working capital (in Rs.) 


1,53,075 

7,17,686 

7,36,225 

1,68,630 

28,46,482 


In 1963-64 there were seven ginning societies actually working. 
They ginned in all 1,30,771 hales of cotton and earned Rs. 4,42,344. 
Three of these societies pressed 16,538 bales of cotton and earned 
to the extent of Rs. 2,23,587. 


The industrial estate in this district was a co-operative venture. 
It was started on 22nd November 1963 when a society was form¬ 
ed. Till 1964-65 the society had collected Rs. 12,500 by way of 
share capital and had 25 members. The industrial estate is 
expected to provide sheds, water and electricity to the units that 
would he establi.shed under this proposed scheme. 

The District Central Co-operative Bank was established at 
Yeotmal on 2Sth June, 1962 by amalgamation of the banks at 
Yeotmal, Darwha and Pusad that were separately working in 
their respective areas, viz., Yeotmal, Kelapur and Want tahsils, 
Darwha tahsil and Pusad tahsil. The amalgamation took place 
in conformation with the policy of the Reserve Bank of India 
and that of the State Government. 

The District Central Co-operative Bank at Yeotmal undertakes 
all banking business i.e., collection and discounting of bills, 
opening of current accounts, purchase and sale of securities and 
issue of cheipies and drafts, etc. The bank also arranges for the 
sale of agricultural produce particularly of those agriculturists 
who come within the purview of the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act, and who are allowed to become nominal members for 
obtaining crop finance. 

The main function of the bank is, however, to advance loans 
to all the co-operative credit societies affiliated to it. The bank 
has opened 25 branches and two pay-offices in the urban as well 
as rural areas. This has considerably facilitated its loan pro- 
gramme. The loans arc distributed on a short-term basis mostly 
to agricultural co-operative credit societies, service co-operatives, 
farming and dairy societies and industrial co-operative societies. 


The following statement gives the details of the progress 
achieved by the District Central Co-operative Bank, Yeotmal. 

Working and Statistics of the District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Yeotmal. 
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Particulars 

(1) 

1963 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

1965 

(4) 

Share Capital 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members 

24,19,645 

31,66,370 

41,06,755 

Government 

10,20,000 

10,20,000 

10,20,000 

Total 

34,39,645 

41,86,370 

51,26,755 

Reserve and other funds 

16,16,295 

16,62,651 

21,65,416 

Deposits .. .. .. 

76,38,433 

1,25,28,051 

1,54,55,440 

(a) Societies .. .. 

31,69,758 

54,06,279 

67,95,063 

(i) Individuals and others 

44,68,675 

71,21,736 

86,60,377 

Loan Distribution 

1,56,80,466 

2,62,46,144 

3,86,69,704 

(a) Short-term .. 

1,38,02,303 

2,29,69,526 

3,33,65,008 

(6) Medium-term 

9,03,193 

22,48,251 

22,98,804 

(c) Loans for marketing 

1,01,766 

92,339 

13,16,803 

(d) Other loans .. 

8,73,204 

9,33,028 

16,90,089 

Working capital 

2,35,82,872 

3,54,70,537 

4,39,90,111 

Net profits 

1,26,572 

2,39,570 

4,15,773 


During 1964-65, out of the total dues of Rs. 3,04,10,164 the 
Central Co-operative Bank recovered Rs, 2,20,20,269 or 72.4 per 
cent of its loans. The recoveries effected by the bank during the 
years from 1961-62 to 1964-65 arc given below: — 


Year 

(1) 

Total 

dues 

(2) 

Total 

recovery 

(3) 

Percentage 

recovery 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1961-62 . 

1,61,14,654 

7,24,487 

44-7 

1962-63 . 

1,81.26,4901 

1,35,50,327 

75 

1963-64 . 

2,07,17,216 

1,86,45,480 

90 

1964-65 . 

3,04,10,164 

2,20,20,289 

724 
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The Land Development Bank was originally started as the 
Land Mortgage Bank, in 1935. It was specially organised for 
meeting the long term credit requirements of the cultivator. 
The bank grants loans on the security of landed property offered 
by the borrowers. Loans are given up to 50 per cent of the value 
of immovable property mortgaged with the bank. The repay¬ 
ment of loans is permitted either on equated or equal instalment 
system fixed on the basis of the net repaying capacity of the 
borrower and is spread over a maximum period of 20 years. 
The main purpose for which loans are advanced are, (i) redemp¬ 
tion of old debts, (ii) improvement of agricultural land and 
adoption of improved methods of cultivation, {iii) installation of 
agricultural machinery, and, (iv) purchase of land for the pur¬ 
pose of improvement or more economic cultivation of existing 
holdings and the reclamation of waste and fallow lands by 
tenant cultivators. Generally the long-term loan (i.e. between 5 
and 10 years) is given against the security of land, whereas loans 
for period shorter than this are advanced even against the 
security of standing crops. 

The bank advanced Rs, 11,39,019 in 1961-62, Rs, 23,33,100 
in 1962-63, Rs, 24,87,625 in 1963-64 and Rs. 34,07,402 in 1964-65 
for land development programme including digging new wells 
and installing oil engines and pumps. During 1964-65, it 
recovered Rs, 2,48,085 out of its total dues. 

The Land Development Bank also deals in rural debentures. 
The latter arc floated with a view to promote savings amongst 
agriculturists. The details of the debentures sold so far' are 
given below; — 
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Series 

Target 

Amount of 
debentures 
sold 

(1) 


(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ist 

25,000 

84.000 

2nd 

1,50,000 

1,51,300 

3rd . 

80,000 

97,500 

4tti . 

1,00,000 

1,50,000 

5th . 

1,00,000 

70,700 
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The progress achieved hy this hank during the years from 
1961-62 to 1964-65 can he seen from the following statistics: — 


Particulars 1 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

No. of members .. 

913 

1,982 

3,149 

4,936 

Share capital (Rs.) 

86,110 

3,08,115 

5,55,420 

9,29,820 

Reserve and other funds 
(Rs.) 

20.685 

31,453 1 

80,006 

1,45,424 

Loans from apex bank(Rs.) 

10,83.422 

22,42,700 

53,04,653 

83,66,983 

Advances (Rs.) 

11,39,019 

23,33,100 

24,87.625 

34,07,402 

Dues from members (Rs.) 

15,00.315 

36,87,273 

58,67,756 

91,46,899 

Recoveries (Rs.) 

38,208 

1,97,640 

4,17,534 

6,67,224 

Management expenses (Rs.) 

17,349 

j 57,208 

92,340 

1,39,247 

Profit (Rs.) 

4,278 

44,611 

14,843 

37,041 


The District Co-operative Board was established on 13th June 
1959. At the time of its registration, it had 121 members of 
which 71 were society members and 50 individuals. By 1964-65 
the membership of the board recorded a substantial nse with 
541 members including 472 society-members. There were in the 
district 1,088 co-operative societies belonging to different types, 
some of which, however, have still to become the members of 
the Board. 

The main object of the Board is to impress upon the people 
the importance of the co-operative movement and to give 
guidance to co-operative societies. It also carries out ithe task of 
giving instructions in co-operation, propaganda and publicity 
under the advice of Maharashtra State Co-operative Union and 
Vidarbha Division Co-operative Board. In order to achieve its 
objects the Board conducts training classes for members of the 
different co-operative societies, members of the managing com¬ 
mittee, secretaries of different societies and group secretaries at 
various places iij the district. It also holds camps and confer¬ 
ences and arranges exhibitions to propagate the co-operative 
movement. The Board has also brought out a number of publi¬ 
cations giving first hand information about the co-operative 
movement in the district. 

The purchase and sale co-operative societies are started with a 
view to helping agriculturists in getting a fair price for their 
produce and to supply goods required by them for agricultural 
and domestic purposes. 
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By 1964-65 there were 14 purchase and sale societies working in 
the district. Their working and progress is given in the follow¬ 
ing statement: — 

Number of societies ,. .. .. .. .. 14 


No. of members— 


(1) Individuals 

5,913 

(2) Co-operative societies 

753 

(3) Government 

14 

Share capital (Rs.) 

.. 11,91,288 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

3,70,773 

Working capital (Rs.) 

.. 31,12,154 

Sales— 


(a) Own (in Rs.) 

.. 98.10,521 

(A) Adat (in Rs.) 

.. 2,46,42,741 

Purchases (in Rs.) .. 

.. 1,04,24,876 

Sale of agricultural requirements (Rs.) 

.. 2,38,64,040 

Commission (Rs.) 

.. .. 2,66,566 

Net Profit (Rs.) .. .. .. 

1,72,180 


Of the total share capital, government contributed Rs. 9,63,040 
in addition to the subsidies given from time to (time. 

The societies helped in running the 22 purchase centres and 53 
sub-centres meant for the jowar procurement in the district. 

The District Industrial Co-operative Association is a central 
body of all the industrial co-operative societies in the district. It 
was established in 1958. Its main aim is to extend financial and 
other assistance to individual artisans and their societies and meet 
their needs. By 1964-65, the Association had a membership of 
55 primary co-operative societies and 134 individuals. Its share 
capital amounted to Rs. 21,490 out of which Rs. 10,000 represent¬ 
ed Government contribution. The reserve and other funds of 
the society during the same year were to the tune of Rs. 6,254 
and its working capital Rs. 1,00,743. The Association also 
received Rs. 15,000 as loan and Rs. 4,000 subsidy for running 
the leather depot from the Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission. 
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By 1965 the sale aiid purchase position of the Association was 
as follows: — 



j 

Purchase 

Sale 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Handloom cloth and handicrafts 

1,20,796 

1,30,581 

Leather articles 

46,442 

53,646 

Wooden articles .. 

3,720 

4,425 

Total 

1,70,958 

1,88,652 


The Association runs a leather depot and a handloom and 
handicrafts centre at Yeotmal. It also renders advice and gives 
guidance to other societies like labour contract societies, potters’ 
societies and other industrial societies operating in the district. 
The Association supplies raw hides to the leather working and 
tanning societies. At Lohara it has acquired a land admeasuring 
3 acres and 33 gunthas and established an industrial township 
where leather tanning and other work is carried out. 

By 1964-65 there were 46 co-operative housing societies in this 
district, of which 16 were in urban and 30 in rural areas. These 
societies have made an appreciable progress within a short period 
and helped to meet the housing shortage. 

Under the scheme of providing houses for backward class 
people, the housing societies at Vanjan, Wani, Raipur and Digras 
have been granted Rs. 2,75,687 as loan and Rs. 2,09,187 as 
sub.sidy for 175 houses. 

The statistics of the housing societies in the district are given 
below: — 


Particulars 

(1) 

1963-64 

(2) 

1964-65 

(3) 

No, of societies 

42 

46 

No. of members 

1,909 

2,099 

Share capital (Rs.) 

2,11,540 

2,15,540 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

2,03,125 

1,79,261 

Loans (Rs.) 

36,77,025 

36,40,641 

WorkinR capital (Rs.) 

47,66,282 

40,35.456 

No. of houses constructed 

574 

562 

Value (Rs.) . 

42,95,776 

43,35,276 
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A large area of about 1,294 sq. miles in this district is occupied 
by forests which are inhabited mostly by the Adivasis and 
backward people. Since 1961 the government started the orga¬ 
nisation of co-operative societies for these people. By 1964-65 
there were 32 labourer’s societies with 1,130 members includ¬ 
ing 982 Adivasi members. The share capital of these societies 
was Rs. 62,196, of which the Government share was Rs. 39,000. 
The Government also made a grant of Rs. 28,800 as management 
subsidy to 23 out of 32 societies, and Rs. 42,000 as social welfare 
grant to 13 societies. In 1964-65 the District Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank granted Rs. 52,400 to 12 co-operative societies. 

A federation of the forest labourers’ co-operative societies has 
already been formed to supervise and guide the activities of these 
societies. 

In this district 10 dairy societies were started, but many of 
them could not function for want of sufficient capital. Most of 
the members of these societies were agriculturists and numbered 
341 in 1964-65. The share capital and the reserve fund of these 
societies came to Rs. 15,055 and Rs. 5,128, respectively. 

As Yeotmal is not a coastal district the fisheries activities are 
restricted to inland water sources. Very few rivers are useful 
for fisheries activities and the inland trade is also very limited. 
By 1964-65 there were 5 fisheries societies registered in the dis¬ 
trict. They had a membership of 280, and their share capital 
amounted to Rs. 14,145, of which an amount of Rs. 8,000 was 
paid by the Government. The societies have hired water lakes 
either from the Government or the municipalities, and equipped 
them with quality fish. By 1964-65, these societies caught fishes 
worth Rs. 47,466 and sold the same at Rs. 64,621. The District 
Central Co-operative Bank helps these societies through grant of 
loans. 

In pursuance of the policy of industrialisation the State Gov¬ 
ernment encourages the formation of co-operative societies of 
artisans and craftsmen. The societies are given financial and 
technical aid. There were many co-operative industrial societies 
in the district, the statistics for which pertaining to 1964-65 are 


given below: — 

(1) District Industrial Co-operative Association .. 1 

(2) Leather workers’co-operatives .. .. ., 12 

Ci) Pottermen’s societies . 16 

(4) Women’s societies .. .. •. .. .. 2 

(5) Goldsmiths’ Co-operative Societies .. .. 2 

(6) Bamboo workers’ societies .. ,, .. .. 2 

(7) Furniture makers’ societies ., .. .. .. 2 

(8) Neera and tadgul societies .. .. .. .. 4 

(9) Other industrial societies •. ,. .. 23 

(10) Weavers’societies .. •• .. •• 6 
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The details of these societies are given below: — 


No. of members 
Share capital (Rs.) .. 

Working capital (Rs.) 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

Production (Rs.) 

Sales (Rs.) 

There were 23 labour contract societies in the 


1,960 

1,37,132 

4,04,556 

12,344 

3,64,728 

4,20,600 


district by 1964- 

65. They had 510 members. Their share capital during the 
year amounted to Rs, 19,725, and the reserve and other funds to 
Rs. 7,087. The working capital of these societies was Rs. 95,922. 
They had carried out work at 610 Government and semi Govern¬ 
ment plots, at an estimated value of Rs. 23,40,158. The societies 
have received share capital, loan and subsidy for implements and 
management and technical subsidies from the Government. 
Some of the societies have also been in receipt of subsidies from 
the Zilla Parishad. 

These societies are formed generally by traders, factory- 
workers, salary-earners, etc. for supplying credit to their mem¬ 
bers. They are mostly found in urban areas. 

The societies advance loans to their members on personal 
.security, mortgage of property on the security of valuables 
pledged and produce hypothecated. They allow cash credits 
and sanction overdrafts on any of the securities mentioned 
above. They also undertake modern banking business including 
the issue of hundis, cheques and collection of cheques, hundis, 
drafts, etc. 


By 1964-65 there were 57 salary earner’s co-operative societies 
in the district. They were established with the object of grant¬ 
ing loans to the members. Following are the details of their 
working and progress: — 


No, of societies 

57 

No. of members 

6,523 

Share capital (Rs.) ,. 

2,84,718 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

79,473 

Deposits (Rs.) ,. 

1,34,000 

Working capital (Rs.) 

.. 11,85,784 

Loans (Rs.) .. . 

5,72,146 

Loans recovered (Rs.) 

5,96,988 


The ‘Sankat-mochan’ Co-operative Urban Bank was registered 
at Yeotmal in this district only recently. Its object is rto^meet 
the financial needs of the people for certain specific needs. In 
1964-65, its share capital was Rs. 31,(XX) and had a membership 
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of 30. For the present the area of operation of the bank is res¬ 
tricted only to Yeotmal town. 

When the old Yeotmal Gazetteer was published, there was 
a single joint-stock bank in the district. Money-lenders who were 
the only purveyors of credit dominated the field of finance and 
used to meet the credit requirements of the people. The rise of 
the modern joint-stock banks can be traced to the opening of the 
first branch of the Imperial Bank of India at Yeotmal in 1949. 
Two more branches of this Bank, one at Pusad and the other at 
Wani also came up in the district at about the same time. With 
the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of India, all these 
branches became the branches of the State Bank of India. 
During the subsequent period otlter banks also started their 
branches in the district so that by 1964-65 there were 12 branches 
of different banks working in the district. Of these seven were 
the branches of the State Bank of India. The names of these 
banks, their places of location and the date of their establish¬ 
ment are given below: — 


Name of the bank 

(I) 

Place of location 

(2) 

Date of opening 

(3) 

State Bank of India 

Darwha 

11-1-1954 

State Bank of India 

Digras 

29-12-1958 

State Bank of India 

Pandharkawada 

27-4-1959 

State Bank of India 

Pusad 

before 31-12-1949 

State Bank of India 

Umarkhed .. 

1-2-1962 

State Bank of India 

Wani (Wun) 

before 31-12-1949 

State Bank of India 

Yeotmal 

31-12-1949 

Punjab National Bank 

Pusad 

12-3-1951 

Punjab National Bank 

Yeotmal 

12-3-1951 

Bank of Maharashtra Ltd. 

Wani (Wun) 

27-3-1961 

Bank of Maharashtra Ltd. 

Yeotmal 

10-5-1959 

Bank of fiaroda Ltd. .. 

Yeotmal 

29-4-1961 


The statement shows that besides the State Bank of India only 
three other banks had established their branches in the district 
till 1964-65. Most of these were located at Yeotmal, the district 
headquarter and an important commercial centre. 

All these banks including the State Bank of India carry on 
their usual banking activities in the district. They finance trade 
and agriculture, and provide certain credit facilities to the 
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public. They receive deposits and advance loans against securi¬ 
ties. Their facilities also include overdraft, safe-deposit vaults, 
etc. The rates of interest charged by them on advances differ 
according to the purpose for which the advances arc made. 
Advances to industries are given priority over those to merchants 
dealing in seasonal crops like corton. foodgrains, etc. Next pre¬ 
ference is given to traders and the last to the personal account 
holders. Of late, these banks have also been liberally financing 
the small-scale industries in the district. 

Of all the joint-stock banks now working iij the district, the 
State Bank of India holds the most important position. It was 
constituted under a special Act on 1st July 1955, under which the 
Imperial Bank of India was nationalised. The creation of the 
State Bank of India considerably facilitated extension of credit 
to people in rural and urban areas. It also acts as an agent of 
the Reserve Bank of India and conducts government transactions. 
In addition, it provides remittance facilities to scheduled and 
co-operative banks and co-operative societies. The role of the 
State Bank in respect of rural credit consists of, (a) financing 
agriculturists by way of advances against pledge of gold orna¬ 
ments, (b) making advances against warehouse receipts, (c) mak¬ 
ing advances to co-operative and marketing societies by way of 
rcpledgc of their stocks with the Bank. 

The main objective of all these banks is to encourage the habit 
of banking especially in rural areas and to cater to the financial 
needs of the population. By 1966, the total amount of deposits 
of all the commercial banks in the district came to Rs. 2,36,00,000 
and their total credit to Rs. 6.3,00,000*. 

The insurance business was started in India around 1870. As 
the sense of social security amongst people had not developed 
then, the business had a very limited scope to expand especially 
in rural areas. Wherever it was carried out, it was done on a 
small scale by private insurance companies or their representa¬ 
tives. The business began to show marked progress only after it 
was nationalised. With nationalisation, the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration became the sole agency for carrying out life insurance 
business in India. The Corporation was established on 1st 
September, 1956 under a special ordinance which transferred the 
management and control over the life insurance business in 
India to Central Government. This business included the 
foreign business of Indian insurers and the Indian business of 
foreign insurers. The general insurance which includes fire, 
marine, accident, etc. was, however, kept open for private enter¬ 
prise. 

Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Corporation, Yeotmal district falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Nagpur Division of the Western zone. The insurance business 

Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India hy Reserve Bank of India, 
Bombay (1966). 
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in Yeotmal district has expanded considerably during recent 
years. By June 1966, there were 284 agents working in the dis¬ 
trict. The total number of life insurance policies issued through 
them from 1960 to 1966 (June) was 15,506 and the sum assured 
amounted to Rs. 5,88,20,250. 

The details of the insurance business proposed and completed 
during the above period (i.e. June 1960 to June 1966) are given 
below: — 


Period 

Business 

proposed 

Business 

completed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

June 1960 to December I960 

57,92,750 

51,94,500 

January 1961 to December 1961 

1,02,16,250 

81,99,750 

January 1962 to December 1962 

86,67,500 

59,38,000 

January 1963 to December 1963 

1,01,98,000 

99,26,500 

January 1964 to December 1964 

1,11,20,000 

1,00,25,750 

January 1965 to December 1965 

1,33,06,000 

1,22.09,000 

January 1966 to December 1966 

70,29,200 

73,26,750 

Total 

6,63,29,700 

5,88,20,250 


Generally, the business is more brisk during the months of 
November and December than in any other period of the year. 
This could be seen from the month-wise business figures from 
1960 to 1963 as given in the table below:—■ 
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Money was advanced to cultivators in Yeotmal district under 
two Acts, viz., Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act of 1884. Both kinds of loans were generally 
called takavi advances. The Land Improvement Loans Act in 
either its original or amended form, was in force in Berar since 
1871. It was meant to help people to make permanent improve¬ 
ments on their land. The amount of loan given from year to 
year varied, at times greatly, hut the total amount was generally 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. The amounts issued for differ¬ 
ent purposes also varied greatly from year to year ; and the pur¬ 
pose was often wrongly entered. Sometimes more was given for 
construction of wells and tanks and sometimes for purposes of 
redemption of old debts. Sometimes for two or three years 
successively nothing was lent. There was, thus, no fixed policy 
as regards the distribution of these loans. 

The Agriculturists’ Loans Act came into force in Berar in 
1891. It was meant to give temporary help to cultivators. Loans 
were made for the purchase^ of plough cattle and seed. During 
the two years of famine, viz., 1899 and 1900, over Rs. 23,000 were 
disbursed as loans, but on an average the annual total had often 
been below Rs, 1,000. The average of the five years 1901-1906 
was just under Rs. 1,300. 

A considerable portion of the total number of cultivators 
borrowed money at one time or another for purposes recognised 
by the Acts, and with security approved by Government. But 
they almost always preferred to borrow from a money-lender, 
paying perhaps 12 per cent interest, rather than from Govern¬ 
ment at 6 per cent. The chief reason seemed to he the great 
delay involved in the disbursement of loans through the agency 
of Government. 

Both these Acts, viz., the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are still in force. But the amount 
of financial assistance granted under them has gone up consi¬ 
derably during recent times, the reason being the priority given 
to agricultural production under the Five Year Plans. The total 
amount of loans actually distributed under these Acts since 
1960-61 to 1964-65 is given below— 

State’s Financial Assistance to agriculture. 


Year 

(1) 

Loans under 
Land 

Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883 
(2) 

Loans under 
Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act, 

• 1884 

(3) 

Loans under 
Grow More 
Food 
Campaign 
(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1960-61 

4,05,280-00 

17,63,344-96 

18,84,019-00 

1961-62 

3,76,000-00 

63,76,538-44 

5,43,243-00 

1962-63 

3,37,200-00 

55,67,652-82 

5,16,930-00 

1963-64 

4,96,915-00 

54,47,900-00 

6,29,857-08 

1964-65 

4,56,435-00 

53,03,730-00 

2,53,601-31 


The details of these loans as regards number of applications 
received, number of amounts sanctioned, loans distributed for 
different purposes, number of applications rejected, etc., are given 
in the following tables;^ 
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Amount involved in Rs. .. .. •. .. 1957-58 62>099'00 1,79,275’00 1,27,500*00 





959-60 ..I 19,16200 I 2,13,901-00 I 1,01,160-00 
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964-65 ..I 3,597 I 34,136 I 2,836 









t asked for in 5 above (Rs.) .. .. 1957-58 .. 6,67,065 00 9,36,630 00 12,21,783 00 

1958- 59 .. 5,36,850-00 10,49,169-00 12,88,040 00 

1959- 60 .. 10,70,346-00 29,72,402-00 13,64,87500 
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964-65 ..I .. I .. I 1,11,342-33 











(*) Fodder .I 1957-58 
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With a view to encouraging and developing small-scale and 
cottage industries, the Government of Maharashtra has set up 
the Department of Industries, The department gives financial 
assistance to these industries under various schemes bc.sides the 
State Aid to Industries Rules. Under these schemes loans 
are granted to industries for, (1) construction of buildings, 
godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, etc., (2) purchase of land for 
buildings, (3) purchase of and erection of plant and machinery, 

(4) purchase of raw materials, and (5) use as working capital. 

The important industries in Yeotmal district are cotton 
ginning and pressing, oil mills, weaving, brick making, etc. 

The Department of Industries of the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra provided assistance to these industries to the tune of 
Rs. 5,802’. during the year 1966-67 covering about 29 units. 

In addition to this, there were other schemes in operation in 
Yeotmal district during the last decade under which financial 
assistance was granted to individuals and their co-operatives. In 
1960, the Government of Maharashtra passed the Maharashtra 
State Aid to Industries Act, to regulate grant of loans to small- 
scale and cottage industries in the State. Under the Act cottage 
industry is defined as an industry carried on by an artisan in 
his home with capital not exceeding Rs. 25,000. The Act defined 
small-scale industry as an industry with capital assets not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5 lakhs, regard being given to the nature of undertaking 
and the number of persons employed therein. The loans grant¬ 
ed under the Act were repayable by instalments together with 
interest from the date of the actual advance of the loan. 

Subsequently, the Government passed the Maharashtra State 
Aid to Industries Rules 1961 with a view to granting loans to 
small-scale or cottage industry for the following purposes; — 

(1) purchase of land, 

(2) construction of buildings or work sheds, godowns, ware¬ 
houses, wells, etc., necessary for the industry, 

(3) purchase of tools, equipment, appliances, plant and 
machinery, 

(4) erection of plant and machinery, 

(5) purchase of raw materials or for other use as working 
capital otherwise than as cash credit, and 

(6) tiding over initial difficulties or bottlenecks. 


Under the Rules, the following authorities were entitled to 
grant loans up to the amount specified against each of them as 
given below: — 


Authority 

(1) 

Amount 

(2) 

Secretary to Government, Industries and Labour Department 

(In Rs.) 
1,00,000 

Commissioner of Industries 

25,000 

Deputy Director of Industries 

5.000 

Assistant Director of Industries 

2,000 

*. Annual Report, Department of Industries, 1966-67. 

A-11'97—27.A 
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Of these loans, those which are granted to the extent of 
one thousand rupees arc to be secured by personal bond of the 
applicant, and in case of applicant being a firm, by personal 
bonds of all partners. Loans exceeding Rs. 1,000 but not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5,000 are to be secured by one or more personal sureties. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the rules governing 
the grants are administered by the Zilla Parishad itself. During 
1966-67 a sum of Rs. 50,000 was granted to 149 units. 

In addition to the above, the Bank of Maharashtra also 
rendered financial assistance to small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries. The hank provided financial assistance to the tune of 
Rs. 14,000' to two units in the district during 1966-67. 

Financial assistance to small-scale and cottage industries is also 
rendered through Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
Originally it was known as the Bombay State Financial Corpora¬ 
tion and was set up in 1963 under the State Financial Corpora¬ 
tion Act of 1957. 

The Corporation provides financial assistance to medium and 
small-scale industrial concerns in the State for purposes of pur¬ 
chase of land, plant and machinery and other assets, for renova¬ 
tion and expansion of existing units and for the development of 
new ones. It considers applications from small scale units under 
the State Aid to Industries Rules for aid ranging between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 75,000 and in exceptional cases up to Rs. 1 
lakh. The rate of interest for loans advanced is 6y^ per cent. 
The period of loan is decided on merit but is not generally more 
than ten years. The amount of loan is to the extent of 59 per 
cent of the net value of the fixed assets consisting of land, build¬ 
ing, plant and machinery. The Corporation granted subsidy to 
the tune of Rs. 40,000 to only one unit in the district during the 
year 1966-67®. 

Besides the Corporation, the small-scale industries can also 
secure financial assistance from the State Bank of India. 

Small savings schemes are meant to augment the resources of 
the State for financing the Five-Year Plans. The agencies for 
the mopping up of these .savings include post office savings 
banks and other institutions conducting the savings campaign 
and collection drive. 

The post office savings constitute the most important source 
for small savings. They arc particularly suited for collection of 
savings in rural areas where there are no banking facilities. 

Yeotmal district possesses an extensive net work of posit offices 
doing savings bank work. The following statement gives the 


A-n97—27-B 


*. Annual Report, Department of Industries, 1966-67. 
*. Jhid. • 
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particulars of postal savings banks in the district for the years 
1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


Year 

(0 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

65,65,497 

56,46,339 

9,19,158 

1964-65 . 

50,21,647 

56,88,976 

(—)6.67,329 

1965-66 . 

1 98,39,042 

58,81,032 

39,58,010 


Besides the post office savings hanks, there are other channels 
through which the savings of the people are mobilised. They 
are: — 


(i) National defence certificates. 

(it)i 15 year cash annuity certificates. 

(Hi) 10 year defence certificates. 

(iv) Cumulative time deposits. 

(d) Saving stamps. 

(vi) Prize bonds. 

The commencement of the first of these schemes dates as far 
back as World War I when the then Government initiated the 
national savings schemes through the issue of postal cash certi¬ 
ficates. These certificates had a maturity period of five years and 
were sold at a discount and repaid on maturity at Rs. 10, Rs. 50 
or Rs. 100 as the case might be. The scheme continued for some 
years even after the First World War. During the Second World 
War, in 1943 the Government started the scheme of national 
savings certificates. This scheme was discontinued in 1957 when 
the Government introduced 12 year national defence savings 
certificates. It carries a higher rate of interest i.e., 6.25 per cent 
simple at maturity and 4.75 compound. The certificates are in 
denomination of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 25,000. 


The details about the national defence certificates sold in 
Yeotmal district for the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 are 
given in the following statement: — 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

11,77,570 

5,47,500 

6,30,070 

1964-65 . 

6,88,335 

6,54,725 

33,610 

1965-66 . 

5,81,170 

9,86,590 

(—)4,05,420 
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Those who want to invest their money can also invest in 
15 year annuity certificates, sold in multiples of Rs. 3,525 up to 
Rs. 26,600 and yielding the amount together with compound 
interest of approximately 4.25 per cent every year by way of 
monthly payments, spread over 15 years. Annuity certificates 
can now be had for Rs. 1,330 yielding an annuity of Rs. 10 per 
month for 15 years. These investments are available for a single 
adult, two adults jointly and a guardian on behalf of a minor. 
Institutions, corporations and firms cannot make investments in 
these annuity certificates. 

The full particulars about the collections under this scheme in 
the district for the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 are given 
below: — 


Year 

(1) 

j Gross 

collection 

(2) ' 

[ Withdrawals j 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

13,300 


13,300 

1964-65 . 

26,600 

. . 

26,600 

1965-66 . 

26.600 


26,600 


This has replaced the 10 year treasury savings deposit certi¬ 
ficates. It carries a higher rate of interest, viz. 4j4 per cent per 
annum. 


Deposits for the purchase of these certificates are accepted at 
all offices of the Reserve Bank of India, branches of the State 
Bank of India and its subsidiaries, conducting Government 
treasury business and at Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries. 

The certificates are issued in the denomination of Rs. 50 and 
its multiples. An adult can purchase these certificates on behalf 
of a minor. 


The particulars about collections and withdrawals during the 
years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 in the district are given in 

the following statement. 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

1 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

85,200 


85,200 

1964-65 . 

400 


400 

1965-66 . 

2,02,750 

“ 

2,02,750 
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Under this scheme an investor can deposit every month Rs. 5, 
Rs. 10, Rs. 20, Rs. 100 or Rs. 300 at a post office for a period of 5, 
10 or 15 years. At the end of the period the investor receives a 
handsome lump sum. 

The interest at maturity works out to about 3.3 per cent on a 
five year account, 3.8 per cent on a ten year account and 4.3 per 
cent on a 15 year account. 


The following statement gives the full particulars about the 
scheme for the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


Year 

(1) 

Gross 

collection 

(2) 

Withdrawals 

(3) 

Net 

collection 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963-64 . 

1,82,605 

7.935 

1,74,671 

1964-65 . 

3,07,198 

48,416 

2,58,782 

1965-66 . 

4,66,740 

91,683 

3,75,057 


To cultivate the habit of saving among the people the Govern¬ 
ment of India introduced the scheme of savings stamps. The 
investor can make payments into cumulative time deposit 
account even by depositing savings stamps instead of cash. 
These savings scamps are sold at the post offices for Raise 25, 
Pai.se 50 and Re. 1.00 

The premium prize bonds provide both a return on the money 
invested and chances of winning handsome prizes. The bonds 
are in the form of bearer bonds and are in denominations of 
Rs. 5 and Rs. 100. No application is required for their purchase. 

The bonds arc repaid after 5 years from the date of their sale, 
together with a premium of 10 per cent. In addition to the 
premium of 10 per cent mentioned above, the holders are eligible 
to participate in two draws for prizes to be held subsequently. 

As Yeotmal has been an industrially and commercially back¬ 
ward district, the rise of joint-stock companies was rather laite in 
the district. The first joint-stock company in the district was 
the Reform Club registered in November 1929. It was a public 
limited company with headquarters at Yeotmal. Most of the 
other joint-stock companies were registered after Independence. 
By 1965-66, there were .seven joint-stock companies in the dis¬ 
trict. They included both the public as well as private com¬ 
panies limited either by shares or by guarantee. These compa¬ 
nies had different objectives like development of land, supply of 
electricity, manufacture of cattle feed, providing of transport 
facilities, etc. 
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The names of these companies alongwith their dates of regis¬ 
tration are given below. 


Name of the Company 

(1) 

Date of 
Registration 

(2) 

Place 

(3) 

Reform Club 

4-11-1929 

Yeotmal. 

Vidarbha Land Development Corporation 

4-4-1955 

Wani. 

Yeotmal Electricity Supply Company 

8-9-1954 

Yeotmal. 

Samarth Transport Company 

15-8-1940 

Yeotmal. 

Ijardas and Inamdar Company .. 

10-12-1929 

Yeotmal. 

Padgilwar and Company 

1-10-1962 

Digras. 

Alap Cattlefeed Manufacturing Company Private Ltd. 

16-4-1966 

Yeotmal. 


The total authorised, subscrilied and paid-up capital of these 
companies is shown in the following table. 


TABLE No. 9 

Statistics of Public and Private Limited Companies in 
Yeotmal District. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of the company 

Class 

Capital 

Paid-up 

private/ 

public 

Autho¬ 

rised 

Subscribed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Reform Club.. 

Public .. 

20,000 

14,950 

14,950 

2 

Vidarbha Land Development 
Corporation. 

Private .. 

1,50,000 

52,000 

52,000 

3 

Yeotmal Electricity Supply 
Company. 

Public .. 

3,00,000 

1,90,650 

1,90,650 

4 

Samarth Transport Company 

Private ., 

5,00,000 

14,000 

11,200 

5 

Ijardas and Inamdar Com¬ 
pany. 

Public .. 

9,70,000 



6 

Padgilwar and Company 

Private .. 

2,00,000 



7 

Alap Cattlefeed Manufac¬ 
turing Company Private 
Ltd. 

Private . . 

10,00,000 
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Section II— Trade and Commerce 

Trade and commerce provide employment to a small per¬ 
centage of population in the district. As per the occupational 
classification in 1961 Census, 13,552 persons are enumerated as 
sales workers in Yeotmal district. The following table gives the 
statistics of the employment in the various groups of sales 
workers in 1961. 

TABLE No. 10 

Extent of Employment in 1961 in Yeotmal District 


Occupational Group 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) Working proprietors, wholesale trade 

164 

161 

3 

(2) Working proprietors, retail trade .. ..' 

8,411 

7,813 

598 

(3) Commercial travellers and manufacturers’' 
agents 

1,000 

1,000 


(4) Salesmen and shop assistants, wholesale andi 
retail trade 

1,415 

1,364 

51 

(5) Salesmen, shop assistants and related workerai 

841 

785 

56 

(6) Hawkers, pedlars and street vendors 

1 

1,656 

1,087 

569 


As per the Standard Industrial Classification of 1961, the num¬ 
ber ot persons engaged in trade and commerce in the district is 
15,939, of which 7,687 or 48.23 per cent are in rural areas and 
8,252 or 51.77 per cent are in urban areas. Trade and commerce 
account for 2.68 per cent of the total working population. 
Darwha, Yeotmal and Pusad tahsils contain 22.54 pet cent, 
23.75 per cent and 22.75 per cent, respectively of the total in the 
district. 

Of the workers in trade and commerce, 92.80 per cent are in 
retail trade, 4.34 per cent in wholesale trade and 2.86 per cent in 
miscellaneous groups. About 93 per cent of the wholesalers are 
enumerated in urban areas. The number of wholesalers dealing 
exclusively in cereals and pulses is recorded to be 102. Mostly the 
wholesale trade in cereals and pulses appears to be combined with 
that in gul, sugar, spices, oils, etc., as the number of this group 
is recorded to be 168 for the district. 

Yeotmal district does not enjoy all the benefits of good railway 
communications. It is served by a metre gauge railway 
route from Yeotmal to Murtazapur on the Bombay-Nagpur- 
Howrah line. Being a metre gauge line it is not very convenient 
for through goods traffic over long distance. 

Yeotmal town is, however, advantageously situated as regards 
road transport facilities. It is connected by good roads to almost 
all the important markets in Vidarbha region. The principal 
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arteries of trade which, besides touching the district headquar¬ 
ters, serve the needs of commercial traffic in the district are: 
(i) Nagpur-Yeotmal road, (ii) Yeotmal-Amravati road, (iii) Yeot- 
mal-Dhamangaon road, (iv) Yeotmal-Karanja-Akola road, (v) Yeot- 
mal-Nanded road, and (vi) Yeotmal-Aurangabad road. The Nagpur- 
Yeotmal and the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon roads facilitate substan¬ 
tial traffic to Wardha and Dhamangaon railway stations, respec¬ 
tively. The former road is the principal route of trade to Nagpur 
and centres in Eastern India. The trade ties with Akola and 
Amravati are facilitated by the good road communications to 
these two important towns. 

The Nagpur-Hyderabad national highway which traverses 
through the Kelapur tahsil serves the transit trade from tlrat 
region to Nagpur on the one hand and Hyderabad on the other. 
With the construction of a bridge on the Penganga river, through 
traffic to Marathwada region has immensely benefited. This 
bridge serves direct traffic to Nanded, Parbhani and Aurangabad 
districts in Marathwada. 

The chief articles of import are cloth, grocery articles, sugar, gul, 
kerosene, salt, coconuts, areca-nuts, spices, dyes, chemicals, medi¬ 
cines, utensils, iron and steel goods, machinery, footwear, watches, 
electrical goods, soaps, vegetable oil, stationery and cutlery goods, 
etc. The imports comprise mainly manufactured goods, while 
a few foodgrains, such as, rice and masiir dal are imported from 
outside. Rice is brought chiefly from Chandrapur district. 

Cloth is imported from important textile centres, such as, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Nadiad, Madras, Kanpur, Surat, Coimb- 
tore. Bangalore and Nagpur. There are about 15 wholesale dealers 
in cloth at Yeotmal alone who import the goods, and distribute 
them to the retailers in the district. Handloom cloth is brought 
mainly from Nagpur, Umred and centres in South India. Sugar 
and gul are brought from Ahmednagar, Kolhapur, Malinagar, 
Phaltan, Poona and Sangli. Kerosene comes from Bombay. 
Coconuts and areca-nuts are imported from Bombay, Malabar and 
Ratnagiri. Spices come from Bombay as well as South India. 
Drugs and medicines are imported from Bombay, Calcutta, 
Baroda, Nagpur, Panvel and Ahmednagar ; tea from Bombay 
and Calcutta ; iron and steel goods, and machinery from Bombay, 
Calcutta, Kirloskarwadi, Nagpur and Jamshedpur. Articles of 
cutlery and stationery arc obtained from Nagpur, Bombay and 
Akola, while footwear from Agra, Kanpur and Lucknow. Elec¬ 
trical equipment and radio-sets are brought from Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Nagpur. 

Cotton is by far the most important item of export from Yeot¬ 
mal district. Ever since the distant past, the district is well 
known for its rich cotton trade and ranks next in importance to 
Amravati in this respect. The varieties of cotton produced and 
exported from this district are L// 47 , AK 235 and 277 which are 
noted to be long staple varieties. Tlie L //47 variety which has 
a fibre length of about 2l"j32" yields the silky textured yarn. 
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The principal centres of cotton trade are Yeotmal, Wani, Pusad, 
Pandharkawda, Digras, Darwha, Ghatanji and Umarkhed, all of 
which are regulated markets. Raw cotton is assembled in the 
market yards from distant villages in the district. A consider¬ 
able amount of cotton was brought to Pandharkawda from 
Andhra Pradesh villages, and to Pusad from villages in Nanded 
and Parbhani districts in the past. But these conditions do not 
exist since the last few years. A considerable volume of cotton 
is locally purchased by traders from villages which are outside 
the jurisdiction of the regulated markets. The cotton produce is 
sold as per the practices governed by the regulated markets. The 
purchasers get it ginned and pressed in local mills. 

The exporters in the district send the bales of cotton to the 
proper markets for selling them to the textile mills. The pur¬ 
chasers from textile mills also make direct purchases from the 
markets in this district. The principal destinations of cotton 
exports are Bombay and Ahmedabad, while the other export 
markets are Madras, Calcutta, Coimbtore, Nagpur, Indore and 
Kanpur. It is estimated that about 2,43,000 bales are exported 
every year from this district. All the cotton is exported, as there 
is no local consumption. 

The transactions are mainly on a cash basis, though forward 
transactions are not absent. However, there are no speculative 
activities in this district. The prices of cotton fluctuate in con¬ 
formity with the fluctuations at Bombay. The traders get the 
price quotations at Bombay either on radio or telephone. There 
are Government regulations, pertaining to inter-district and inter¬ 
regional movement of cotton. These regulations sometimes result 
in undue slump in prices and slump in demand also*. 

Cotton bales upto Bombay and Ahmedabad are transported 
either by road or railway, while they are sent to other destina¬ 
tions by railway alone. 

The production of cotton-seed in the district is estimated to be 
about 1,28,000 quintals per annum. Cotton-seed was used for¬ 
merly as a cattle-feed, and hence, it did not fetch a good price. 
However, since the compulsion by Government for the use of 
cotton-seed oil in VanaspaH products, there is heavy demand for 
cotton-seed oil. The oil fetHies over Rs. 300 per quintal. This 
has been instrumental in increasing the price of cotton as well as 
cotton-seed. Cotton-seed is crushed in the local oil mills and the 
oil ig exported to Bombay, Akola, Nagpur, Amalner, Dalmia- 
nagar and other centres of the vegetable oil industry. The 
quantity of cotton-seed oil manufactured in the district amounts 
to over 15,000 quintals per year. The percentage of oil in the 
seed is 14, the rest being cake. The annual production of oilcake 
in the district is estimated to be about 85,000. Oilcake is used 
as a cattle-feed and fetches about Rs. 40 per quintal. 

Yeotmal is a surplus district in respect of almost all foodgrains 
except rice. After meeting the needs of local consumption, a 

*Regulations under monopoly purchase of cotton by Govt, have been removed 
since Jan. 1974, with the result that free trade in cotton is allowed. 
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considerable quantity of tur dal, udid, jowar, mug and bajri is 
exported from the district. However, since the introduction of 
the system of monopoly procurement jowar has ceased to be an 
item of export. Tun dal is the most important article of trade 
among the foodgrains. 

The important centres of wholesale trade in foodgrains are 
Yeotmal, Wani, Pusad, Pandharkawda, Digras, Darwha, Ghatanji 
and Umarkhed, all of which are regulated markets. The 
agriculturists bring their produce to these markets and sell 
it as per the provisions of the market rules.* The traders who 
purchase the commodities export them to the destined markets. 
Purchasers from distant markets in the State as well as from 
outside the State come to this district to make the purchases. 

Tur dal is exported mainly to Bombay, Madras and markets in 
Gujarat. From Wani market alone, about 50,000 quintals of tur 
dal is exported every year. Udid is sent to Madras, Calcutta and 
Bombay, while mug is exported to Bombay, Calcutta, Indore 
and Madras. Bajri is sent to Nagpur, Chandrapur and Akola 
whereas wheat is consumed locally and is exported in very small 
quantity. 

The merchandise is sent by road to Dhamangaon, Badnera and 
Warora from where it is transported by railways to the destina¬ 
tions. It is transported by road to distant markets also. 
It may be noted here that there are Government regulations 
regarding inter-district and inter-State movement of some of the 
foodgrains. The trade is brisk from November to February. 

The other commodities exported from Yeotmal district are 
sesamum, linseed, groundnut oil and forest produce. Sesamum is 
a very important oil-seed crop in the district and accounts for a 
big share in the export trade. It is exported to Bombay, Madras, 
Madurai, Gujarat and Nagpur. From Wani market alone, about 
6,000 quintals of sesamum is exported every year. Linseed is 
sent to Nagpur, Warora and Akola. Groundnut oil is exported 
mainly to Akda, Nagpur, Amravati and Bombay, Groundnut is 
crushed in the local oil mills, and the oil is sent in big drums. 
Groundnut oil-cake is used as a cattle feed or as a manure. 

Yeotmal has a long tradition of organised marketing. The 
history of regulated markets can be traced to the year 1898 when 
the cotton market at Yeotmal was established. This was followed 
by the establishment of cotton markets at Wani (1916), Pandhar¬ 
kawda (1917), Ghatanji (1920), Darwha (1921), Pusad (1922), 
Digras (1923), Umarkhed (1928) and Bori-Arab (1936). These 
markets were organised under the Berar Cotton and Grain Mar¬ 
kets Law of 1897. However, their functioning and organisa¬ 
tion left much to be desired. The working of these cotton 
markets was subsequently brought under the purview of the 
Central Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 1932. Trans- 


• For details refer to section on Regulated Markets in this Chapter. 
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actions in foodgrains and other agricultural produce were brought 
under regulation by the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1935. The management of the cotton 
market and agricultural produce market was, however, vested in 
a single market committee for each market town. This arrange¬ 
ment prevailed in some markets while in some others the grain 
markets were under control of the municipal authorities. The 
dual control over agricultural marketing was not conducive to 
growth of organised marketing. 

After the merger of the district in Maharashtra State it was 
felt that there should be a single enactment for the regulation of 
agricultural marketing. The Government, therefore, decided to 
repeal the Central Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 
1932, the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1935, the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act of 1939 and the Hyderabad Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act of 1930. All the markets established under these Acts were 
brought under the purview of the unified enactment, viz., Maha¬ 
rashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963. 
Accordingly all the markets in the district are regulated under the 
new enactment, and the rules thereunder. 

There are eight regulated markets in the district. At the time 
of survey three more markets, viz,, Arvi, Ner and Ralegaon were 
also proposed to be regulated. Each of the existing markets 
possesses a market yard. However, many of the market yards are 
smaller than the requirement. This is a handicap which prevents, 
the weighing of cotton produce at the market yard. The func¬ 
tioning and organisation of the respective regulated markets are 
controlled by market committees. A market committee comprises 
representatives of agriculturists, traders, local bodies and Govern¬ 
ment nominees. The committee which is elected periodically is 
required to solve any disputes incidental to day-to day working of 
the market. The market functionaries consisting of buyers 
(traders), dalals, weighmen, and hamah are licensed by the market 
committee and are required to pay the stipulated fee. 

The agriculturist brings his produce to the market yard. Agri¬ 
cultural produce other than cotton is sold by open auction on the 
yard. The unit of price is quintal, and the auction is struck in 
favour of the highest bidder. The dalal who gets a certain rate 
of commission from the seller helps to sell the produce of the 
latter. After the bargain is agreed, the dalal prepares a cash memo 
called patty, and the transaction is registered by the market 
official. Weighment of the produce is made on the market yard 
by licensed weighmen. The authorised charges for weighment 
and hamali are required to be paid by the sellers. 

As regards cotton transactions, the agriculturist arranges his 
carts exhibiting the raw cotton for inspection by the prospective 
purchasers or their agents. After inspecting the produce the pur¬ 
chasers quote their purchase price as per the quality of the cotton. 
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A fair average price is arrived at as per the market situation. If 
the agriculturist agrees to sell his produce at the price quoted by 
the purchaser, the bargain is registered by the official of the 
market committee. After the agreement is finalised the agricul¬ 
turist has to take his cotton produce to the premises of the pur¬ 
chaser, generally a ginning factory. The produce is weighed 
there on weigh, bridges under the control of licensed weighmen. 
After weighment clearance, the agriculturist is to he paid the 
sales proceeds immediately, under the supervision of the market 
authorities. 


A remarkable feature of the entire mode of sales operation is 
that all transactions are done under the supervision of the market 
authorities. The interests of the agriculturist are protected and 
malpractices avoided. Disputes are solved by arbitration by the 
market committee. As all the market functionaries including 
traders, dalals, weighmen and hamals are licensed by the market 
committee, they arc bound by rules and regulations framed by the 
committee. 

The sale of produce at the market yard is beneficial to the agri¬ 
culturist due to a number of reasons. The agriculturist is guided 
by the market authorities about the market situation. He can 
keep himself informed about the prices prevailing in the market, 
and also those in other markets. He gets better prices because 
of the open competition between buyers, and is protected against 
the various malpractices and exploitation by traders. The traders 
cannot deduct any money from the sales proceeds to be paid to 
the agriculturist, except for the market charges authorised by the 
market committee. The weighment is done under the supervi¬ 
sion of authorised weighmen, hence the chances of malpractices 
are reduced to a great extent. The agriculturist gets the value 
of his goods immediately after the transactions arc over. 

The rise of co-operative marketing societies which function as 
general commission agents in the markers is beneficial to the 
agriculturist as well. 

Market charges: — 

The market committees have fixed the rates of the authorised 
market charges to he deducted from the value to be paid to the 
agriculturist. The rates are based on per bundred of sales 
proceeds. 

[Figures in paise] 


Commodity 

Commission 

Market 

cess 

Weighment 

Hnmaii 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)1 

Cotton 

1 

75 to 100 

1 

8 

8 

2 

Other commodities .. 

75 to 100 

5 to 10 

10 to 15 

10 to 20 
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The deductions on account of quality allowance {kadad) and 
charity (dharmadaya) are not allowed. 

The Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) 
Act has laid down that the sale of agricultural produce within 
the official market area, which is declared for the purpose, should 
be done at the premises of the market yard only. The market 
committee encourages the agriculturists to bring the produce of 
standard quality to the market yard which assures a better price 
for better quality. 

One of the outstanding features of regulation of agricultural 
marketing through the market committees, is the facility of dis¬ 
semination of prices and market news. The market committees 
announce the prices and arrivals in the respective markets and 
other important markets for the benefit of ithe agriculturists as 
well as traders. Market news relayed from the All India Radio 
{Akashwani). is made available to the agriculturists. 

It is noteworthy that the regulation of agricultural marketing 
has progressed considerably during the last fifteen years or so. 
The implementation of the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce 
Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963 accelerated the rate of progress 
of regulated markets. The new Act has guaranteed an assured 
income to the market committees by prescribing a higher rate of 
market ccss. The market practices and the role of market func¬ 
tionaries are also precisely defined. The better financial position 
of the market committees afford better facilities to the agricul¬ 
turists as well as traders. 

The regulated markets are supervised and controlled by the 
Co-operation and Industries Officer who is in turn under the 
direction and control of the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies of the district. 

Yeotmal is one of the important centres of wholesale trade in 
Vidarbha, and is the biggest market in the district. It is an 
assembling as well as distributing centre of trade. A number 
of routes of trade emanate from Yeotmal to Amravati, Wardha, 
Dhamangaon, Chandrapur, Aurangabad, Nanded and Murtaza- 
pur. Hence, it is an entrepot centre of trade of great importance. 
The important commodities of wholesale trade at Yeotmal are 
cotton, groundnut and tur. Since the monopoly procurement of 
jowar by Government, transactions in jowar are prohibited in the 
open market. Besides, there is wholesale trade in bajri, mug, til, 
tidid, linseed, wheat and other agricultural produce. There is 
also a considerable trade in groimdnuti oil, timber, cotton seed 
and cloth which are not within the purview of the market com¬ 
mittee. 

The cotton market at Yeotmal is one of the oldest in Maha¬ 
rashtra which was established under the Hyderabad Residency 
Act as early as 1898. The Central Provinces and Berar Cotton 
Markets Act of 1932 was made applicable to this market in 1935 
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though the rules and bye-laws were framed in 1942, The trade 
in agricultural produce other than cotton, viz., foodgrains, was, 
however, brought under regulation in 1961. Foodgrains were 
regulated under the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1935. At present the transactions in all 
agricultural commodities are regulated under the Maharashtra 
Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963. 

The annual turnover of trade in this market amounts to five 
crores of rupees, the annual arrival of cotton being to the tune 
of 76,296 carts and that of foodgrains 15,873 carts in 1965-66. 
The annual turnover of each commodity handled in this market 
in 1965-66 is given below; — 

Turnover of Trade at Yeotmal Market in 1965 66 


Commodity 

(1) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in Rs. 

(3) 

Cotton . 

3,13,980 

4,57,84,088 

Tur . 

30,370 

24,31,965 

Groundnut 

26,763 

31,43,440 

Udid . 

7,125 

5,92,410 

Jowar .. 

2,495 

1,27,245 

Bajri 

2,160 

1,93,740 

Sesamum 

1,050 

1,84,895 

Gram 

155 

30,200 

Linseed 

225 

34,450 

Wheat . 

375 

44,605 

Barbati 

295 

24,450 

Mug 

2,325 

2,02,110 

Total 

3,87,318 

5,27,93,598 


The jurisdiction of the market committee extends over an area 
of 10 miles around the market yard. However, cotton produce 
from distant villages is brought to Yeotmal. The market yard 
consists of an area of about 10 acres of land and provides the 
usual amenities to farmers and traders. There are 25 traders, 
442 adtttyas and 14 weighmen connected with cotton trade and 
30 traders, 33 adatyas and 17 weighmen connected with the trade 
in foodgrains in this market. TTiese market functionaries are 
licensed by the market committee. 
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Yeotmal market enjoys the facility of a warehouse provided by 
the Central Warehousing Corporation of India. The farmers, 
however, do not take the maximum advantage of this facility due 
to the following factors, viz., (1) their ignorance, (2) inconvenience 
and (3) apathy of banks towards farmers in respect of prompt¬ 
ness in payments against warehouse receipts. 

Banking facilities are provided by the branches of the State 
Bank of India, the Punjab National Bank, the Bank of Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Bank of Baroda. These banks provide market 
finance to traders and to agriculturists only against warehouse 
receipts. The cotton traders get advances under the system of 
cotton co-operative pool. The District Central Co-operative Bank 
gives loans to agriculturists which arc recovered through co-opera¬ 
tive .societies of which they are members. Some of the traders 
give credit to agriculturists against the expected agricultural 
produce. 

The development of co-operative marketing is one of the 
important aspects of the growth of organised marketing at Yeot¬ 
mal. There are two cooperative marketing societies, viz., 
(1) Yeotmal Sahakari Shetkari Kharedi-Vikri Samiti and (2); Vikas 
Khand Sahakari Kharedi Vikri Samiti, Kalamb, engaged in selling 
the produce of the agriculturists on a commission basis. 

The prices of agricultural produce prevailing in the market in 
1961-62 and 1964-65 are given in Table No, 11 and Table No, 12. 
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Waiii is an important centre of trade in agricultural produce, 
second only to Yeotmal in the district. The main arteries of 
trade from Wani connect it with Nagpur, Yeotmal, Warora, 
Akola and Chandrapur, while it is connected by means of a branch 
railway line to the Madras-Delhi Grand Trunk route. The rail¬ 
way line which ensures a great deal of transport at Wani was 
established in 1925. Wani is about 85 miles from Nagpur and 
about 67 miles from Yeotmal. 

It is reported that cotton cultivation progressed to a very great 
extent in the Wani area during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. This led to the establishment of a ginning and pressing 
factory at Wani in 1902. With the increase in cotton trade, the 
cotton market was regulated under the provisions of the Berar 
Cotton and Grain Markets Law of 1897 in 1916. The market 
subsequently came under the purview of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 19.32, Central Provinces and 
Berar Agricultural. Produce Markets Act of 1935, and the Maha¬ 
rashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 1963 
vvh’cli is prevalent at prc.sent. 

The market committee ha.s maintained a spacious market yard 
furn'shed with the necessary amenities. Though all agricultural 
commodities arc declared to have been regulated, the most 
important items of trade arc cotton, iur, jowar, wheat and sesa- 
inuni. The producers retain about 25 per cent of the produce for 
domestic con.sumption, while the rest is sold on the market yard. 
The entire crop of cotton i.s, however, exported. The following 
table gives the statistics of the turnover of trade in the market: — 

TABLE No. 13 

Turnover ok Trade at Wani Market in 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


, 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Conimodity 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cotton 

1,44,516 

2,22,82,840 

1.82,792 

2,95,40,444 

Jowar 

12,269 

5,52,105 

25,250 

12,85,111 

Tur . 

28,032 

24,10,752 

28,876 

23,67,832 

Tur dal 

120 

11,400 

45 

4.050 

Wheat 

8,772 

7,89,480 

3,840 

4,33,920 

Linseed 

3,591 

3,55,509 

2,034 

3,55,950 

Sesamum . . 

i,m 

2,90,220 

6,681 

17,37,060 

Groundnut 

130 

8,060 

126 

19,560 

Mun . 

1,089 

55,340 

81 

6,8",') 


A-1197—28-B. 
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TABLE No. U~contd. 


Commodity 

(1) 

1964 

-65 

1965 

-66 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 
Rs. 

(3) 

Quintals 

(4) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(5) 

Toli . 

210 

17,850 

99 

13,860 

Udid . 

195 

10,920 

24 

1,944 

Chillis 

210 

38,850 

360 

1,71,000 

Gram 

255 

22,950 

27 

3,348 

Others 

2,845 

1,99,150 

2,905 

2,38,210 

Total 

2,04,307 

2,68,45,426 

2,53,140 

3,61,79,174 


The market committee has licensed 50 adatyas, 12 traders and 
ten weighinen for cotton transactions and 40 adatyas, 30 traders 
and 15 tveighinen for grain transactions. There is no system of 
grading and standardisation in the market. The State Ware¬ 
housing Corporation has provided a warehouse for the benefit of 
the agriculturists as well as traders. Besides this warehouse, there 
are about 35 godowns. 

Banking finance is provided by the branches of the Bank of 
Maharashtra, the State Bank of India and the District Central 
Co-operative Bank. The latter provides financial accommodation 
to co-operative marketing societies. There are two marketing 
societies engaged in adat business, and a co-operative ginning and 
pressing factory. 

The pressing industries at Wani consist of six ginning and 
pressing factories, nine oil mills and seven dal mills! Cotton is 
processed in the local factories, and is exported to Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Calcut'a which are the principal destinations 
and also to Nagpur, Kanpur, Sholapur, Coimbtore and Madurai. 
Colton seed is crushed in the local mills, and is exported to 
Bombay, Akola and Dalmianagar. Groundnut oil is exported to 
Bombay, Nagpur and Akola. Tiir is sent in bulk to Madras and 
Gujarat, while sesamum to Madras, Gujarat and Madurai. For¬ 
merly jowar used to be exported to Andhra, Gujarat and Bombay 
but the exports have ceased because of monopoly procurement by 
Government. 

The cotton market was established in 1917 and was constituted 
later on under the Central Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets 
Act of 1932. Agricultural produce was brought under regulation 
in 1959. The market committee is elected by cultivators and 
registered traders within a radius of ten miles froiri the market 
yard. The yard provides various amenities, such as, a big shed, 
a meeting hall, water arrangements and a radio-set with loud¬ 
speaker. 
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The commodities regulated in this market comprise cotton, lur, 
lur dal, bajri, mug, barhati, gram, wheat, groundnut, linseed and 
.'ic.samum. Cotton and tur are, however, the principal items of 
trade. The turnover of trade in various commodities in 1963-64, 
1964-65 and 1965 66 is given hclow: — 

TABt,E No. 14 

Turisover of Trade at Pandharkawda. 


Commodity 

(1) 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

(2) 

Quintals 

(3) 

Quintals 

(4) 

Tovvar 

4,835-17 

614-83 

4,891-06 

Tur da! 

551-01 

787-21 

340-12 

Groundnut . . 

26-09 

55-00 

302-60 

Cram 

335-88 

578-51 

59-66 

Udid . 

55-59 

28-47 

13-94 

.Sesamum 

148-90 

150-27 

532-34 

B.ijri 

159-14 

19-17 

564-11 

Barhati 

215-42 

45-15 

78-74 

Mus 

472-50 

876-26 

264-30 

Cotton 

76,627-19 

61,200-15 

1,11,906-46 

Linseed 

1,767-07 

43-74 

152-66 

Tur 

13,873-66 

20,541-96 

10,469-05 

Ambadi 

143-34 

89-20 

39-58 

Wheat 

139-93 

5-05 

40-70 

Rice 

98-53 

20-14 

N.A. 


Though the official market area is stated to be within a radius 
of six miles, agricidtural produce from distant places is assembl¬ 
ed here. Being situated on the Nagpur-Hyderabad national 
highway, an itnportant trade route in the region, Pandharkawda 
has assumed great commercial significance. Cotton, some of the 
foodgrains and oil-seeds from Kinwat in Nanded district and 
Adilahad in Andhra Pradesh u.scd to be brought here for sale in 
the past. But due to the restrictions on inter-State movement of 
goods, the arrival of agricu'tural produce from Adilabad district 
has stopped now. 

The market functionaries in this market consist of 33 adatyas, 
14 traders and five weighmen for cotton and 21 adatyas, four 
traders and four weighmen for grain transactions. 

The system of gradation and standardisation of agricultural 
produce is not prevalent in this market. Warehousing on scienti- 
lic lines is not available here. Traders have their own godowns. 

Trade finance is provided to the wholesale purchasers by the 
Stare Bank of India and the District Central Co-operative Bank. 

Pusad is an important market situated in the midst of fertile 
tracts of agricultural land. The cotton market was established 
as early as 1922, but actually started operating in 1931. The 
trade in foodgrains, however, came under regulation in 1961. 
The market committee at present, is constituted under the 
Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regulation) Act of 
1963, and has framed rules and bye-laws for regulating transactions 
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in cotton as well as other agricultural prcilace. The commodities 
regulated at present are cotton, wheat, lur, lur dal, mug, udid, 
barbati, groundnut, bajri, gram, gul and chlUi. 

Cotton, groundnut and udid are the principal items ol whole¬ 
sale trade at Pusad. Since the introduction of the system of 
monopoly procurement, jowar has ceased to be an item of open 
trade. The turnover of trade in cotton is given helow: — 

TABLE No. !5 
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Arrivals of Cotton af Pusad Market 


Year 

(1) 

Quintals 

(2) 

No. of 

Carts 

(3) 

1961-62 . 

45,836 

14,752 

1962-63 . 

64,846 

20,410 

1963-64 . 

77,503 

23,118 

1964-65 . 

67,55) 

20,016 

1965-66 . 

1,54,053 

41,103 


The quantity and value of trade in other agricultural commo¬ 
dities in the market in 1964-65 and 1965-66 are given below: — 

TABLE No. 16 

Turnover of Trade at Pusad Market in 1964-65 and 1965-66 


Commodity 

(1) 

1964 

-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs, 

(3) 

Quintals 

(4) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(5) 

Jowar 

1,102 

71,630 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Wheat 

2,874 

3,27,063 

2,900 

3,27,750 

Rice 

1,358 

1,26,432 

1,194 

9,43,990 

Tur . 

1,61,716 

1,77,49,530 

8,433 

6,91,420 

Tur dal 

2,534 

2,96,460 

1,767 

2,13,990 

Mug , . 

4,038 

2,98,032 

1,189 

1,62,640 

Udid . 

14,338 

9,98,032 

13,738 

12,45,675 

Barbati 

1,844 

1,51,410 

545 

87,040 

Bajri 

2,635 

1,87,165 

2,502 

2,26,170 

Gram 

744 

72,205 

181 

20,400 

Seaamum 

491 

91,850 

1,194 

2,15,460 

Gul . 

155 

11,965 

389 

22,320 

Chillis 

N.A. 

N.A. 

373 

34,300 

Groundnut 

N.A. 

N.A. 

21,284 

30,29,620 

Others 

N.A. 

N.A. 

229 

16,380 


The functionaries in this market comprise 17 adatyasi, nine 
traders, nine weighmen for cotton trade, and 23 adatyas, 16 
traders and nine weighmen in respect of trade in other produce. 
There are two co-operative marketing societies engaged in adat 
business in the Pusad market yard. 

The income of the market committee amounted to Rs. 9,360, 
while the expenditure, amounted to Rs. 9,694 in 1964-65. The 
market committee provided amenities, such as, a meeting hall, 
sheds, radio-set, loud-speakers, telephone and sanitary blocks. 
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Though warehousing on scientific lines is not available, the co¬ 
operative societies have providetl godowns for the benefit of the 
agriculturists. The traders either have their own godowns or 
they engage them on hire. 

The facility of gradation is available in respect of tur, ground¬ 
nut, udid and jowar in this marker. Banking finance is not very 
easy to get in this market. The Punjab National Bank and the 
District Central Co-operative Bank have branches at Pusad. 

Cotton bales, groundnut, groundnut oil, tur dal, udid and 
some other commodities are exported from Pusad to Bombay, 
Akola, Ahmedabad, Madras and Nagpur. The merchandise is 
transported in motor trucks to the railway stations from where 
it is transported by railway to the various destinations. A major 
part of the volume of goods is, however, transported by road. 

The cotton market at Darwha was established in 1921, and 
was supervised by the cotton market committee. The manage¬ 
ment of the grain market was transferred to the cotton market 
c(;mraittee in 1959, the latter being constituted under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Cotton Markets Act of 1932. At present the 
market is under the purview of the new Act of 1963. The 
market area extends over an area with five miles radius from the 
market yard which is situated on a plot admeasuring three and 
a half acres. 

The ccjinmodities regulated and usually sold in this market 
are cotton, groundnut, jowar, ttdid, bajri, tur, sesamum and 
mug. The turnover of cotton is, however, the largest among the 
commodities in this market. The annual turnover of various 
commodities in the market in 196*1-65 and 1965-66 is given 
below: — 

TABLE No. 17 

Turnover of Trade ai Darwha Market in 1964-65 and 1965-66 


Commodity 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

Quintals 

Value in 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cotton 

Jowar 

Groundnut 

Udid . 

Bajri 

Mill; 

Sesamum . . 

Barbati 

Tur . 

Tur dal 

22,512 

2,920 

15,814 

1,007 

534 

669 

213 

9 

17,617 

16 

31,44,270 

1,31,400 

16,60,470 

70,490 

40,050 

56,814 

31,950 

738 

20,25,955 

1,792 

28,406 

4,021 

7,030 

3,367 

1,000 

266 

394 

N.A. 

1.898 

42,48,700 

2,05,071 

9,63,110 

2,86,365 

92,000 

22,344 

55,338 

N.A. 

1,41,330 

Total 

61,311 

71,63,929 

46,382 

60,14,258 
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The market committee licensed three traders, ten adalyas, and 
two weighmen lor cotton transactions, and ten traders, eleven 
adatyas and three weighmen for transactions iti foodgrains. The 
trade in this market is brisk from October to December- There 
is a purchase and sale society doing adat business in the market 
yard. The annual income and expenditure of the market com¬ 
mittee was reported to be Rs. 8,111 and Rs. 6,159, respectively, 
in 1964-65. 

Raw cotton is ginned and pressed in the local ginning and 
pressing factory, and is exported to Bombay, Madras and 
Ahmedabad. Nearly 75 per cent of the tur dal is exported to 
Bombay, while most of the udid grains are sent to Madras, and 
75 per cent of bajri is sent to Gujarat markets. 

The market does not provide the facility of grading and 
standardisation of products. 

The cotton market at Digras was established as early as 1923, 
while the management of the grain market was entrusted to the 
cotton market committee only in 1961. The purchase and sale 
society at Digras was entrusted with the work of management 
and supervision of the marketing operations. However, after the 
application of the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing 
(Regulation) Act of 1963 a separate market committee has been 
elected, and is charged with the usual functions. The market 
area extends over about four and half miles around the market 
yard. The market yard occupies an area of about four acres and 
provides the usual amenities. 

The important commodities traded at Digras are cotton, udid 
and tur. The total turnover of trade in 1964-65 was 1,54,767 
quintals, valued at Rs. 1,85,63,488, The annual turnover of the 
various commodities in 1964-65 is given bqlow: — 

TABLE No. 18 

Turnover of Trade at Digras Market in 1964-65 


Commodity 

(1) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

1. Cotton 

1,18,414 

1,57,49,062 

2. Jowar 

3,224 

1,86,992 

3. Bajri .. 

1,147 

1,81,055 

4. Mug .. 

945 

76,545 

5. Udid . 

10,749 

7,63,179 

6. Sesamum 

337 

45,158 

7. Tur . 

9,754 

8,59,956 

8. Tur dal 

588 

71,148 

9. Barbati 

408 

35,904 

10. Groundnut 

8,899 

5,65,314 

11. Mataki ., . 

48 

3,648 

12. Wheat .. . 

13 

1,248 

13. Rice. 

41 

2,993 

i 4. Gram 

154 

14,938 

15. Groundnut 

46 

6,348 

Total 

1,54,76/ 

,85,63,488 
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The market functionaries licensed in this market consist of 
38 adatyas, 17 traders and 10 weighmen for cotton, and 12 
adalyas, 24 traders and three weighmen for foodgrains. Besides 
the purchase and sale society at Digras, there are seven co-opera¬ 
tive marketing organisations connected with the market. Ihesc 
societies are a great boon to the agriculturist, and have helped 
to evolve a code of sound marketing practices. 

The income and expenditure of the market committee in 
1964-65 was Rs. 22,040 and Rs. 21,817, respectively, leaving a sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 223. The authorities have provided amenities, such 
as, a rest-house {Shetkari NrJtas), cattle-shed, meeting hall, drink¬ 
ing water and a sanitary block. 

The cotton market at Ghatanji was established in 1920, while 
the trade in foodgrains and other agricultural produce was regu¬ 
lated in 1959. At present all transactions in all agricultural 
produce are regulated and supervised by a market committee 
which has provided a market yard admeasuring five acres of 
land. 


The principal commodities traded in this market are cotton 
and tur. The total turnover of trade in 1964-65 . was 69,088 
quintals valued at Rs. 89,23.044. The figures of turnover of each 
commodity in the same year are given below: — 

FABLE No. 19 


Turnover of Trade At Ghatanji Market in 1964-65 


Commodity 

(0 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

1, Cotton 

55,770 

77,99,990 

2. Cotton (Ginned) 

14 

2,523 

3. Tur . 

11,247 

9,53,307 

4. Mug . 

952 

65,439 

5. Bajri. 

3 

231 

6. Barbati 

17 

1,238 

7. Groundnut 

212 

15,737 

8. Udid . 

34 

2,100 

9. Gram .. 

623 

66,105 

10. Tur dal 

64 

6,110 

11, Jowar. 

144 

9,389 

12. Linseed 

5 

424 

13. Sesamum 

2 

274 

14. Wheat .. 

1 

177 

Total 

69,088 

89,23,044 
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There are 25 adatyas, 7 traders, 17 retailers and four weigh- 
men for cotton transactions, and 19 adatyas, eight traders and 
three weigh men for grain transactions licensed by the market 
committee. In 1964-65, the income of the committee was 
Rs. 11,881, while the expenditure was Rs. 9,106. The market 
committee obtained loan finance from the Government for con¬ 
structing market platforms. 

Besides the Sahakari Kharedi-Vikri Samiti at Ghatanji, the 
co-operative marketing societies at Kalamb and Sakhara are 
engaged in adat business on behalf of the agriculturists at the 
market yard. 

Like many other cotton markets in the district, the Umarkhed 
market was established as early as 1928. The trade in food- 
grains came within the control of the market committee in 1960. 
The official market area covers a radius of about ten miles 
around Umarkhed. The market yard occupies an area of about 
four acres and provides amenities, such as, a meeting hall, shed 
and sanitary blocks. 

Though all agricultural commodities are regulated, the princi¬ 
pal items of trade are cotton and tur. The total turnover of 
trade in the market yard amounted to 45,445 quintals valued at 
Rs. 53,16,521 in 1964-65. The annual Ivirnover of transactions in 
various commodities in the same year is given below: — 


TABLE No. 20 

Turnover of Trade at Umarkhed Market in 1964-65 


Commodity 

(I) 

Quintals 

(2) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(3) 

1. 

Cotton 



33.949 

42,95,150 

2. 

Jowar 



4,600 

1,30,690 

3. 

Wheat 



1,060 

3,82,792 

4. 

Rice 



102 

8,310 

5. 

Gram 



325 

30,775 

6. 

Tur dal 



374 

33,035 

7. 

Mug .. 



703 

50,088 

8. 

Groundnut 



111 

8,695 

9. 

Udid 



213 

13,544 

10 . 

Tur . 



3,171 

3,06,962 

11. 

Gul . 



340 

25,325 

12, 

Linseed 



363 

22,850 

13. 

Kardai .. 

-- 


36 

1,895 

14. 

Others 



98 

6,410 



Total 


45,445 

53,16,521 
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The market committee issued licences to 12 adatyas, 10 
traders, seven retailers and live weighmen for cotton trade, and 
6 adatyas, 12 traders, seven retailers and three weighmen for 
grain trade. The income of the market committee from various 
sources amounted to Rs. 8,888, while the expenditure was 
Rs. 9,393 in 1964-65. 

There are three co-operative marketing societies functioning as 
commission agents in the market yard. 

Bori-Arah is the smallest of all the regulated markets in the 
district. Established as a cotton market in 1936, it docs not have 
a large turnover of trade either in cotton or other agricultural 
produce. The market yard is too small to be convenient for 
large-scale sale operations. 

Though the entire agricultural produce is regulated, cotton is 
the only commodity transacted on the market yard. In 1964-65, 
12,352 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 17,04,576 was transacted 
at the marker. The income of the market committee amounted 
to Rs. 1,636, while the expenditure to Rs. 1,085 in 1964^65. 

Prior to the introduction of co-operative marketing in a pur¬ 
poseful manner, the cotton growers followed the simple pattern 
of marketing which was in vogue for many years in the four dis¬ 
tricts of Berar. The small agriculturists preferred to sell their 
produce through an agent of the purchaser either at the village 
level or at tahsil places. Sometimes, when the quantity of pro¬ 
duce was more, they preferred to take their carts in the cotton 
market to sell their produce through^ the adalya or dalal. Most 
of the trading concerns .supplying cotton to the mills at Bombay, 
Nagpur and Amravati preferred to purchase the cotton through 
their adatyas in the district. The adatyas advanced small 
amounts to the agriculturist prior to the harvesting of crops and 
the farmers were made to sell their produce to the adatyas at a 
very low price determined by the merchants which the agricul¬ 
turists were forced to accept under the prevailing circumstances. 
The extent of these advances could not be ascertained as the 
transactions were completed under secrecy. The payment was 
generally delayed and the advances were, recovered from the sale- 
proceeds and a heavy rate of interest was charged. The agricul¬ 
turists, by and large, were not organised and could not command 
the desired price for their produce. Although there were regulat¬ 
ed markets in the district they did very little for the betterment 
of the farmers in getting competitive prices for the cotton grown 
by them as the farmers had no bargaining and waiting capacity. 

Against this background of marketing of cotton, the co¬ 
operative movement had to work very steadily. Determined 
efforts were also required to be made to develop marketing to the 
best possible advantage of the cotton growers. Initially, there 
were only four purchase and sale unions working in the district 
at Wani, Yeotmal, Digras and Pusad. Now the whole district 
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has been covered by a network of marketing societies. Every 
block headquarters has a co-operative marketing society with its 
area of operation extending over the area of the block. 

The organisation of marketing societies at all the 14 blocks, 
viz., Yeotmal, Kalamb, Babulgaon, Pandharkawda, Ghatanji, 
Ralegaon, Wani, Maregaon, Darwha, Digras, Ner, Pusad, Maha- 
gaon and Umarkhed was not enough to solve the problem of co¬ 
operative marketing. The linking of credit with marketing was 
the main problem and engaged the attention of eminent co- 
operators as well as of the department for some time past. The 
rnain function of these marketing societies is to sell agricultural 
produce and to secure reasonable prices for the cultivators. In 
addition, they distributed improvetl seeds, cement, iron, ferti¬ 
lizers, insecticides, agricultural implements required for agricul¬ 
tural purposes and supply consumer goods, such as sugar, grains, 
cloth, kerosene, etc. 

The following table gives the position of marketing societies in 
the district from 1963-64 to 1965 66: — 

TABLE No. 21 

Position of Marketing Societies in Yeotmal District 


Particulars 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) No. of purchase and sale unions 
(primary marketing societies). 

14 

14 

14 

(2) Member.s 

5,754 

Rs. 

6,680 

Rs, 

7,382 

Rs 

(3) Share Capital 

4,18,940 

11,91,288 

14,76,683 

(4) Government contribution 

1,70.500 

9,63,040 

12,13,040 

(5) Deposits 

32,810 

14,990 

19,636 

(6) Reserve and other funds 

2,03,616 

3,70,773 

5,20,635 

(7) Working capital 

8,65,784 

31,12,154 

27,21,848 

(8) Sales as owner and agents— 




A. Agricultural produce .. 

2,05.75,744 

2,39,64.040 

3,98,67,360 

B. Fertilizers 

9,04,303 

16,80,272 

27,85.210 

C. Seeds . 

9,92,622 

13,46,958 

21,73,810 

D. Agricultural implements 

1,46,749 

4,23,551 

4,97,154 

E. Pesticides and insecticides 



1,20,657 

F. Others including cement, iron, 
steel, etc. 

11,98,666 

5,64,719 

38,91,507 

(9) Commission earned 

1,89,811 

2,66,506 

32,61,181 

(10) Profits 

1,52,066 

2,40,832 

2,84,346 

(11) No. of godowns 

6 

9 

15 
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Co-operative marketing was introduced in this district from 
1959-60. Some attempts were made prior to this but they were 
not quite fruitful having regard to the achievements. The 
table below gives the total arrivals of cotton in the various markets 
of the district from 1959-60 to 1965-66 

TABLE No. 22 


Arrivals of Coi ion in various markets in Yeotmal District 


Year 

(1) 

Total 
arrivals in 
the market 
(quintals) 

(2) 

Handling 

by 

co-operatives 

(quintals) 

(3) 

Percentage 
of handling 
by 

co-operatives 

(4) 

1959-60 . 

5,11,982 

11,680 

2 

1960-61 . 

9,68,103 

29,136 

3 

1961-62 . 

5,65,236 

27,717 

5 

1962-63 . 

9,25,909 

1.18,119 

12 

1963-64 . 

7,83,612 

2,12,188 

27 

1964-65 . 

7,34,613 

2,64,472 

36 

1965-66 . 

11,38,721 

4,05,163 

35'5 


The above figures reveal an upward trend iij the percentage 
handled by co-operatives as against the total arrivals in the 
market. This indicates that the cotton growers arc gradually 
being attracted by co-operative marketing and tbeir number is on 
the increase. 

The problem of storage arrangements is of significance for the 
successful working of co-operative marketing. During the 2nd 
and 3rd Five-Year Plan periods efforts were made to achieve the 
target of maximum number of godowns in the co-operative sector. 
Till the end of the 3rd Five-Year Plan financial assistance in the 
form of loan and subsidy was sanctioned for tbe construction of 
100 godowns which consisted of 2 large size, 17 medium size and 
81 small size godowns. The progress of construction of rural 
godowns (small size) and marketing godowns (medium size and 
large size) in co-operative sector is as follows: — 


Godowns 

(1) 

Rural 

Godowns 

(2) 

Marketing 

Godowns 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

No. of godowns 

57 

17 

74 

completed 




No. of godowns 

24 

2 

26 

under construction 
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Moreover Central Warehousing facility is available at Yeotmal 
and State warehousing facility is available at Wani. 

A special feature of co-operative marketing programme is that 
almost every society at the Mandi centre is conducting the cotton 
pool business, and the pools have become very popular as they 
fetch better prices than the prevailing market rates. 

A second feature of the marketing programme is the linking 
of credit with marketing. The recoveries effected through market¬ 
ing societies from the agriculturist members in the repayment of 
loan advanced by the primary co-operative societies as compared 
to the total recoveries from 1963-64 to 1965-66 are as under: — 


Year 

Demand 

Recovery 


Loans recovered through 
co-operative marketing 
societies 


Amount 

Percentage 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


1963-64 .. 

2,07,17,216 

1,86.45,480 

90 

29,72,815 

14-5 

1964-65 .. 

3,04,10,164 

2,20,20,289 

72'4 

56,32,002 

18-5 

1965-66 .. 

4,44,45,479 

3,31,00,704 

74-4 

95,39,834 

2b5 


This recovery was directly made from the sale-proceeds of the 
produce of the cidtivators concerned. In addition to cash recovery 
the bank has introduced a new system of recovery known as 
Advances Price System since 1965-66. Special arrangement has 
been made in the sale and purchase unions to receive sale-proceeds 
oi) one counter and to repay the loans of primary societies on 
another. En order to enable the marketing societies to recover 
the loan more promptly and easily, the marketing societies have 
been authorised to work as recovery agents of the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, and commission is allowed to the sale and 
purchase unions at 12 paise per Rs. 100. This arrangement has 
helped the cultivators not only to repay the loans but also to 
secure them incentive finance which is allowed by the Bank at 
comparatively lower rates. The demand lists of all the societies 
are supplied to the marketing societies from which it can easily 
be ascertained as to how much amount is due from a particular 
member by way of principal and interest. 

Thirdly, problem of seed procurement and distribution has been 
solved to a large extent as a result of the system of cotton pool 
conducted every year. The improved strain of seed would be 
available from the cotton pools after ginning, and the marketing 
societies could procure seed for distribution next year. This in 
turn will bring more cotton in the pools in the succeeding year. 
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The shortage of food production in 1956 resulted in the intro¬ 
duction of limited controls and the system of fair price shops. 
The fair price shops were devised to keep the prices of foodgrains 
and sugar under control, and to make the commodities available 
at a fair price. 

The deteriorating food situation and the rising trend of prices 
in 1964 and 1965 compelled the Government of Maharashtra to 
introduce informal rationing and monopoly procurement of jowar 
and rice through Government agencies. Under the monopoly 
procurement system the stipulated foodgrains are purchased hy 
the Government at stipulated prices from the producer. Private 
trade and movement of these articles is strictly prohibited. The 
system was introduced in Yeotmal district in respect of jowar in 
1964-65 under the Maharashtra Jowar (Restriction on Purchase 
and Sale and Control of Movement) Order of 1964- 

In 1965-66 the Government issued a consolidated statutory order 
for procurement of jowar, rice and paddy, viz., Maharashtra 
Scheduled Foodgrains (Stock Declaration and Procurement, and 
Disposal, Acquisition, Transport and Price Control) Order of 
1965. 

The scheme of monopoly procixrement comprises two parts, 
viz., (i) monopoly purchases and (ii) complusory procurement on 
a levy system. A ctiltivator having more than five acres of land 
under jowar crop is required to give the lew to Government at 


Fourthly, successful implementation of the marketing pro¬ 
gramme has created a sense of confidence amongst the co-opera¬ 
tors and has also made the farmers realise the necessity of 
having processing factories of their own, so that they may have 
still better prices for their produce. 

Fifthly, since the introduction of co-operative marketing these 
markets are governed hy a competitive price. Formerly the cotton 
purchasers or their adatyas dictated the price in the market which 
the cultivators were obliged to accept out of compulsion as there 
was no other agency to come to their help. In fact the entry of 
the marketing and processing societies in the market has helped 
the elimination of private adatyas as some of them have abandon¬ 
ed their business due to shrinkage of profits. 

The acute scarcity of consumers’ goods during the Second 
World War compelled the Government of India to introduce the 
system of rationing. The Government had brought under control 
the distribution of all essential goods including, rice, wheat, 
jowar, haj'ri, sugar, g///, cloth, and kerosene through authorised 
ration shops. The movement and sale of these articles was strictly 
prohihiteil. The Government procured the.se articles under the 
system of compulsory levy, which was in force till 1948 after 
which the extent of controls was relaxed. The extent of controls 
was further relaxed in 19.50, and controls were withdrawn com¬ 
pletely in 1954. 
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a certain proportion. The amount of the levy i.s determined on 
the basis of index cards specially prepared for each cultivator. 
The cultivator is allowed to sell jovvar up to 20 kilograms to a 
bond fide consumer in the district. He is also allowed to sell 
jowar lip to 20 kilograms in the weekly markets in the tahsil. 

The statistics of (|uantity and value of jovvar collected under 
the monopoly procurement system, and the number of fair price 
shops together with the amount and value of foodgrains disburs¬ 
ed through them are given below; — 

(Figures of quantity in metric tonnes) 
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Year 

Jowar Procurement 

Fair Price .Shops 

Quantity 

Value 

Number 

Quantity 

disbursed 

Value 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Rs. 

1 

1 

1 

Rs. 

1965-66 

17,622-3 

1,06,15,673-52 

1,138 

10,178-3 

61,31,407-92 

1966-67 

12,423-4 

94,69,916-03 

1,155 

11,388-8 i 

69,04,989-00 

1967-68 

14,534-7 

84,49,439-20 

1.211 

: 1 1,655-2 I 

: 74,56,413-76 


An amount of 89,530 tons of jovvar procured in the district was 
exported to the rationing areas of Bombay and Nagpur in 1967-68. 

As paddy is not cultivated on an extensive scale in the district, 
a very small amount of rice is procured from the district. 

Fairs had something more than a purely religious significance Fairs, 
as they formed an important basis for commercial transactions 
for the rural populace who had no other avenues for indulging 
in such activities. The following extract taken from the old 
Ycotmal District Gazetteer published in 1908 throws some light 
on these fairs as they existed then: — 

“Annual lairs are held at 1.3 villages in the District—Asegaon 
and Dattapiir in Yeotmal taluk ; Wardha, Jagjai and Anji Jagir, 
in Kelapur taluk ; Wun, Adgaon, Ajanti and Tarnoli in Darwha 
taluk; and Moho, Dhanoda, Shcmhal Pimpri and Dhanki in 
Pusad taluk. The Wun fair is the most important in Berar. It 
lasts for about a month, beginning on Shivratri, that is generally 
in March. It is held at the temple of Rangnathswami or She.sba- 
shai, an incarnation of Mahavi.shnii or Krishna, just outside the 
village. The fair is said to date only from 1848. During the last 
ten years it has repeatedly been stopped on account of plague ; 
but in 1901 and again in 1904 the attendance was 10,000 or 
15,(X)0, and the sales of cattle and goods were more than 
Rs. 1,00,000. The fair at Moho is said sometimes to be well 
attended, but Fairs in Pusad taluk were stopped for some years 
recently on account of plague, and it is impossible to say what 
the normal attendance is. The other fairs mentioned are small 
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ones —some of them very petty. Charges of the nature of bazar 
dues are levied at fairs 

Fairs play an important part in rural economy. They provide 
an opportunity to petty traders to display their goods and carry 
on brisk sales at a place where villagers assemble in large numbers. 
In the absence of regular and established markets, these fairs 
enabled the villagers to buy the necessities not available in weekly 
bazars and markets. However, with the establishment of weekly 
markets the importance of these fairs has dwindled from the 
commercial point of view. However, even now, commodities, 
such as, cloth, ready-made clothes, utensils of copper, brass, 
stainless steel and aluminium, fruits, sweet-meats, stationery and 
cutlery articles, toys, perfumery, toilets, hardware, agriculltural 
implements, ropes, cattle, etc., are sold in a few fairs where the 
attendance is quite considerable. These fairs are held on some 
festive occasions and are generally associated with important 
deities. These fairs are generally complementary to the weekly 
markets.* 

In the past the villages in the country were self-sufficient econo¬ 
mic units producing their requirements as also obtaining them 
from the nearby villages on barter system. With the, gradually 
increasing needs of the people for a variety of commodities and 
the availability of transport facilities, either daily, weekly or 
fortnightly hut more principally weekly markets came to be 
established in rural areas. However, the merchants and sellers 
who now represented these markets were the same group 
of people who formerly moved from one place to another 
displaying and selling their goods. Around these weekly 
markets whirled the wheels of commercial activity in the rural 
areas of the district. These markets provided a common plat¬ 
form for the sellers for doing their business and for the general 
pubbe who have to make purchases of their daily necessities at 
times selling the farm produce or against goods manufactured or 
services rendered by them. The weekly markets also served the 
purpose of providing a common bazar for a group of villages 
which could not have a separate market due to their smallness, 
their distance from common routes of transport, etc. The follow¬ 
ing is the account of weekly markets as they existed at the time 
of the publication of old Ycotmal District Gazetteer: — 

“ Weekly markets arc held at 116 villages in the district. The 
more important markets, those at which the weekly sales are on 
an average above Rs. 1,000, are Yeotmal, Babhulgaon and Akole 
in Yeotmali taluk ; Ghatanji, Wadhona, Pandharkawda, Ralegaon, 
Kao, Jhadgaon, Sangwi, Parwi, Mohoda and Bari in Kelapur 
taluk : Digras, Darwha, Bari Khurd and Lohi in Darwha taluk ; 
and Pusad and Umarkhed in Pusad taluk. Wun taluk contains 
only II market towns, and at none do the sales exceed Rs. 800. 
The articles sold are grain, cloth, cooking-pots, vegetables, 

•The Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end of this yolume ahow^ 
the places where fairs and weekly markets are held. 
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groceries and miscellaneous articles. Cattle are also sold at 
Ycotmal, Balihulgaon, Ghatanji, Wadhona, Digras, and to a less 
extent elsewhere. The total weekly sales at Ghatanji amount, 
according to the imperfect statistics available, to Rs. 37,000, of 
which Rs. 20,000 are for cattle. At Wadhona, a village held on 
izara tenure, the sales come to Rs. 30,000 half being for cattle. 
Digras has total salts of Rs. 13,000 and Darwha and Yeotraal 
sales of more than Rs. 5,000. The District Board provides build¬ 
ings and wells, and plants trees at the larger markets. The 
money is raised by a bazar cess levied in markets where the aver¬ 
age attendance is over 200, and the annual sales more than 
Rs. 200. the rates running from one-quarter anna to three annas 
a week both for stalls and for live-stock. The rate payable depends 
solely upon the kind of goods for sale, as people are unwilling to 
pay extra for a place in a covered building or even for the 
advantage of a seat on a platform (chahutm). The cesses are 
collected by contractors, who buy the right at an annual auction. ” 

However, with the establishment of petty shopkeepers and 
regular markets in bigeer villages, the importance of weekly 
markets has dwindled of late. These have now become distri¬ 
buting rather than collecting centre.s. The commodities sold in 
these weekly markets include grocery, cloth, clothes, vegetables and 
fruits generally and cattle and poultry in bigger markets. Ped¬ 
lars and hawkers set up booths on market days. Agriculturists 
bring their farm produce to these markets*. 

A considerable expansion has been witnessed in the volume 
and direction of retail trade during the past few years. In rural 
areas where the populace mainly depended for its purchases on 
weekly bazars and fairs, a number of retail shops have sprung up 
recently, at least in big villages, dealing in groceries, cloth, pan- 
bidi, etc. 

As per the Census of 1951, 11,316 persons W'ere engaged in 

retail trade. According to 1961 Census the number rose by 
30.70 per cent, the total number of persons engaged in retail trade 
being 14,792. Of these 7,548 were in urban areas and 7,244 were 
in rural areas. 

Pedlars arc the traders who travel from village to village 
mostly during the fair season carrying a variety of articles, such 
as, groceries, fruits and vegetables, ice-candies, spices, ready-made 
clothes, saris, khans, tea, bread, b'seuits, sweet-meats, etc., either 
on their person or in bullock-carts, on horses, on bicycles or four 
wheel carriers. Tliey sell their goods on cash basis or against 
agricultural produce to their customers whom they know inti¬ 
mately. They usually purchase their stock-in-trade from mer¬ 
chants at all the market places and mostly from t!he merchants 
at tahsil and district headquarters or nearby towns or big villages. 

The number of pedlars is available for only two tahsih of the 
district. In Yeotmal tahsil, the approximate number of pedlars 
was put at between 400 and 500. They usually carried their 

•The Directory of Villages and Towns shows the nearest bazar. 
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goods on bicycles and four wheel carriers and sold cloth, stationery 
articles, kerosene oil, sweet-meats, vegetables, fruits, carpets, toys, 
crockery, etc. They purcha.sed their stock-in-trade mostly from 
Yeotmal. 

The number of pedlars in Darwha tahsil was put at between 
200 and 250. They carried their goods rnttstly in bullock-carts 
and on horsebacks. Their stock-in-trade * mostly comprised 
stationery articles ready-made clothes, grains and sweet-meats, 
etc., and was purchased from the merchants at Darwha and 
Digras. 

Though the information was available only for two tahsils, it 
showed the general trend regarding pedlars and the husiness they 
carried on in the district. 

Hawkers are to the town? what pedlars are to the villages. The 
ccuntcrpart of pedlars in rural areas, the hawkers ip the urban 
areas play an important part in the retail trade of the d'strict. 
The hawking system prevails in almost all the muntcipal towns 
though in varying degrees. They move from place to place 
hawkhig their merchandise. They carry their goods either on 
their person or on handcar’s or on bicycles. The goods sold by 
them include frui’s and vegetables, sprouted pulses, bread, bis¬ 
cuits. eggs, sweet-meats, dry fruits, ice-candies, ice-creams and 
sharhatS, etc. 

With the giTtwth of organised trading and an increase in the 
volume and value of trade and commerce, trade associations have 
come into existence. In fact the trading community feels it 
necessary to organ'se themselves to reap the benefits of collective 
action. The trade associations are formed to protect the interests 
of the traders viiwi-vh the government regulations. Their princi¬ 
pal aim is to ventilate their grevanccs to the Government as 
regards sales tax, restrictions on movement of foodgrains, and the 
rules governing regulated markets. They also aim at solving the 
disnutes between traders and traders, as well as between traders 
and agriculturists. 

A few trade associations have been established in Yeotmal 
flistrict during the last few years. The grain merchants associa¬ 
tion at Wani, which is registered under the Societies Registration 
Act of 1860, is a.n important organisafon. With a membership 
of 40 merchants, it is governed by a managing committee. This 
association hooks the indents for railway wagons on behalf of 
the traders, and helps them in getting the rennired number of 
wagons. The association is rcpre.scntcd on fi) Divisional Railway 
Users’ Consultative Committee, and fii) District Food Advisory 
Committee. Besides this, there arc two other associations at 
Wani, viz., cotton merchants’ association and adntya association. 
Both these are not registered under any statute. 

There is a cotton merchants’ association at Yeotmal which is 
registered and has a membership of about 125 merchants. Every 
member has to pay an annual fee of Rs. 100. It helps the cotton 
merchants in solving the various problems faced by the trade, 
and mediates in the disputes between traders and agricultural 
sellers. 


A-II97—29-B. 
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The weights and measures rill recently differed from place to 
place and some times tor each commodity at the same place. 
The following extract taken from the old Ycotmal District 
Gazetteer gives an interesting historical account about the weights 
and measures prevailing in the district at the time of its publica¬ 
tion in 1908;— 

“ The weights and measures of the district are in a state of 
hopeless confusion. It would be no very serious exaggeration to 
say that every article has its own table and every market town 
gives the tables its own meaning. Thus at Pusad jupi is sold by 
measure, mapane, and a maund {man), means 96 seers (serj. 
Wheat, gram, and rice are sold by weight, xvajanane, and a maund 
means for the first 97 seers, for the second 103, and for the third 
109 seers. At Pusad 80 tolas make a reer, and 480 tolas a paili. 
At Darwha a seer contains 42tolas, and a paili 170. At 
Yeotmal a paili has 160 tolas, at Pandharkawada sometimes 110 
and sometimes 115, and at Wun 120. Besides this special terms 
are in use for one article but not for another, or in one village 
but not in the next ; and the actual weights and measures in the 
shops are often designedly or accidentally inaccurate. Careful 
enquiries about the meaning of every term used are needed when¬ 
ever strangers raise any qiic.stion about quantities. This confu¬ 
sion seems to lie generally recognised as an evil, but people feel 
unable to remedy it them.selvcs. It is impossible to give cither a 
complete or a reptesentarive list of these tallies, but some of the 
terms in ordinary use arc given. In tables of weight common 
terms are tola, clihatak, ser, sawaser, adsadi, pasri, dhada, and 
man. In tables of measure they are tola ser, paili, kudawa, man, 
and kluindi. For precious metals the scale runs g^tmja, wal, 
masha, and tola. Cotton has a special scale — ser, man, hojha, 
and khandi. At Yeotmal cotton market it has been fixed for 
both cleaned and uncleaned cotton as — 21 lbs. make 1 ser-, 
14 icw make 1 7nan; ]0 mans make 1 hojha; and 2 hojhas 
(or 560 lbs) make 1 khandi. The only point cf agreement bet¬ 
ween the different sy-^tems is that a tola is almost universally 
considered to mean the weight of a rupee, though again gold¬ 
smiths arc said to insi.st that the rupee mu.st not he quite a new 
one. In measures of length and depth English terms are largely 
used when precision is needed and the more important vcrnacidar 
terms are made to correspond with certain English units. Thus 
I hat, hand, or more properly forc-a'rm, measured from the tip 
of the middle finger to the inner bone of the elbow, is considered 
exactly 18 inches. A war, the term being used for measuring 
cloth, and a gaj, a term used in other cases, are each considered 
exactly one yard. Other terms are hot, finger, meaning general¬ 
ly the breadth of a finger, hut .sometimes also the length on the 
inside of the middle finger: tasn, meaning the breadth of two 
fingers and considered to he one-twelfth of a hat; wit, a span, 
considered to be one-half of a hat ; and kawatal. the space a man 
can cover with his arms out stretch. In speaking of depth the 
word purush, man, is used with the meaning of the height; tQ 
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which a man can raise his hands ; and the word hatli meaning 
the depth of water retjuired to drown an elephant, the exact 
depth needed being atlmiftcdly uncertain. In measures of area 
there arc 42 gun thus in an acre, and about 4 acres in a Hfan. 
The word higha was formerly used, meaning apparently a little 
less than a acre ; but the word is not used now. ” 

To avoid the dilficidt’es created in the inter-regional trade, a 
uniform system of weights and measures was adopted by the 
Government of India and an Act known as the Standards of 
Weights and Measure.s Act, 1956, was enacted. Conset]uently the 
then Bombay Government passed the Bombay Weights and 
Measiires( Enforcement) Act, 1958, which introduced weights and 
measures based on metric system in the Sta'e. 

Even with the enforcement of the Act old units of measure 
and weight such as aer, adheli, payali, kudo, kliandi, pasari, 
maund, etc., are still prevalent in some parts of the district. With 
the passage of time and acclimatisation of the people with the 
new system the same will he graduallv replaced. 



CHAPTER 7 — COMMUNICATIONS 

The earliest information about Roads and other means of CHAPTER?, 
Transport- in Yeotmal District is available from the closiiie „ “TZ T 
years of the last century. Tul. the year 1915 there was no rail- tions. 
way line in the district. The Great Indian Peninsula railway ixTRooucrroN. 
line from Nagpur to Bombay, however, ran at a distance vary¬ 
ing from four to sixteen miles from the northern border of the 
district, while the Delhi-Madras railway line ran parallel to the 
eastern border at a distance of about seven miles*. 

The condition of roads in the district was extremely unsatis¬ 
factory even up to 1866. There was not a single properly made 
road in the hve tahsils of the district up to 186&. At the time of 
the original settlement from 1872 to 18/5, there were a few parti¬ 
ally metalled roads from Yeotmal to Galegaon in Chandur tahsi] 
and to Kalam. The Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road was under 
construction. The roads were classified according to whether 
they were maintained by Public Works Department or District 
Board or country roads. The roads under the management of 
Works Department were partially metalled and partially surfaced 
with gravel or similar material. These roads were either bridged 
or provided with stone causeways at every nallah. Another in¬ 
teresting feature was that trees were planted on the sides of these 
roads. Such roads, according to the Yeotmal District Gazetteer, 
were made firstly from Yeotmal to Dhamangaon having road 
length of 29 miles, Yeotmal to Darwha 27 miles and Yeotmal to 
Wun 67 miles; secondly from Wun to Warora 16 miles; thirdly 
from Darwha to Karanja 24 miles; fourthly from Pusad to 
Washim 39 miles; and lastly from Khandala to Umarkhed a 
distance of 31 miles. Among these roads the longest road of 
67 miles was the Yeotmal-Wun route, about half of which was 
metalled and and the other half surfaced with murum. The 
cost of construction of a road surfaced only with murum and 
partially bridged and drained was about Rs. 2,500 a mile, and 
cost of maintenance of either a metalled or gravelled road was 
about Rs, 300 a mile annually. 

Besides these, there were roads maintained by District Board 
from Yeotmal to Kalam, from Lohara (3 miles from Yeotmal) to 
Lasdina and for shorter distances in a few other places. Such 
roads were inferior to those under Works Department and their 
cost of maintenance was put at Rs. 200 a mile. 

About the country roads the District Gazetteer of Yeotmal 
states that there were a little over 200 miles of made roads in the 
district, and some thousands of miles of country roads. The 

•History of Indian Railways, Ministry of Railways, 1957. 
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condition of the country roads which could hardly be called 
roads was extremely unsatisfactory. Anybody forced to travel 
in the rainy season was confronted with urisurmountable diffi¬ 
culties. 

Subsequently, however, the British administration improved 
the condition of many roads. As the district depended mainly 
upon road communications the ruling authorities improved the 
condition of the main roads, such as, the Yeotmal-Wardha road, 
the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road, the Yeotmal-Amravati road, 
etc. The Nagpur-Hyderabad road which passed through the 
district received the urgent attention of the authorities and was 
improved from time to time. 

After Independence much progress has been made in respect 
of road communications. The important centres in the district 
arc now connected by roads wirh the adjoining districts of 
Naitded, Tarbhani, Akola, Amravati, Wardha, Chandrapur and 
the State of Andhra Pradesh. Although the district head- 
(juarters is coiinectetl with alli the tahsil headquarters, some- 
portion of the district which is hilly has fewer roads. During 
the year 1967-68 the length of the state highways was 351.4 miles 
and that of major district roads, 4‘27.22 miles. It may, however, 
be noted that during the decade 1951—61 there was an increase 
of 246.2 miles, 39.11 miles and 129.33 miles in the length of 
state highways, major district roads and village roads, respec¬ 
tively. During the same period the length of the other district 
roads dropped by 4.75 milie.s probably due to upgrading of some 
of them to major district roads. The total increase in all types 
of roads (excluding municipal roads) was 442.68 miles during 
the decade 1951—61. Under the Nagpur Plan, the district was 
proposed to have 1,936 miles of roads. It may, however, be 
noted that the proposed target has not still been reached. 

Due to the poor development of railways in the district the 
advantages resulting from good communications and the 
flevelopmcnt of trade thereby did not accrue to the district 
which remained backward both industrially and agriculturally. 
The resources of the district also remained unexploited. There 
arc two railway route.s which now pass through this district viz., 
(i) Majari Rajiir broad guage line, and («) Ellichpur-Yeotmal 
narrow gauge line'. 


This line emanates from the Delhi-Madras Grand Trunk 
route at Majari. It was opened for traffic on 4th May 1925. It 
is a broad gauge (5' —6") railway route with a length of 21 km 
from Majari to Rajur, the .starting point viz., Majari being in 
Chandrapur district. The line was constructed by the former 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for a branch line 

' Delhi-Madras Grand Trunk route is proposed to be diverted through this 
jjjstiict. The Survey work is in progress. 
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company called the Central Provinces Railway*. On the ter¬ 
mination of the contract with the former Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, the line was brought under State manage¬ 
ment from July l925, the Secretary of State for India having 
authority to maintain and work the line. Though formerly 
known as the C. P, Railway, it was grouped in 1952 under Cen¬ 
tral Railway. 

The permanent way consists of 90 R. lbs, on troughs an 
C.S.T, 9 plate sleepers. The line is chieHy ballasted with broken 
stones and sand gravel and laterite. Afurum is also used as 
ballast for the sides. This branch line is particularly fenced, the 
ruling gradient being 1 in 100*. 

The topography of the countryside through which the line 
passes is plain, having no hills and rivers. It finds its course to 
the west of the district, through black and fertile tracks, which 
are famous for cotton and jowar. 

This line starts from Majari junction which is in Chandrapur 
district and touches only two stations in this district, viz., Wani 
14 km from Majari and Rajura 2l km from Majari. The length 
of this railway route in the district is 17.71 km. 

Wani is an important centre of trade and commerce in the 
Yeotmal district. The station is equipped with an upper class 
waiting room, a third class waiting hall, a tea stall, a hook stall 
and drinking water facilities. 

This station is equipped with an upper plass waiting room, 
and a third class waiting hall. It has also a'bcok stall and tea 
stall and other amenities like drinking water facilities are also 
provided to the travelling passengers. 

The Murtazapur-Ycotmal narrow gauge route emanates from 
the Bombay-Nagpiir-Calcutta railway line from Murtazapur 
junction in Akola district and finds its course towards Karanja 
in the same district. The Karanja to Yeotmal section was con¬ 
structed by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for a 
branch line company called the Central Provinces Railway Com¬ 
pany on 30th September 1915, The length of the route from 
Murtazapur to Yeotmal is 113 km. On the termination of the 
contract with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company the 
line was brought under direct State management with effect 
from the 1st July 1925, the Secretary of State having the autho¬ 
rity to maintain and work ithe line. The route is grouped under 
the Central Railway at present. 

This line enters the district from the Sangwi station 48 km 
from Murtazapur and cros.ses the Arna river twice, firstly 
immediately after the Sangwi station and then after Darwha 
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•History of Irrdian Railways, Ministry of Railways, 1957. 
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Mod Bagh railway station. Both the bridges on the Arna river 
are well built. The length of this route in the district is 
64.40 km. 

The permanent way consists of 35 lbs, flat footed steel rails 
on pressed steel pea-pod sleepers. The line is chiefly ballasted 
with broken stones and sand, while banks are ballasted with 
muruni. Only the station yard is fenced. 

This route touches nine railway stations viz., Sangwi 48 km, 
Warudkhed 55 km, Bhandegaon 63 km, Darwha Moti Bagh 
72 km, Tapona 83 km, Ladkhed 89 km. Ling 94 km, Lasina 
101 km and Yeotinal 113 km from Murtazapur. Of these 
Yeotmal and Darwha Moti Bagh stations are of some im¬ 

portance. 

Roads in the d strict as in other districts of the State are 

classified according to their importance into four categories, 
viz., (1) National Highways, (2) State Highways, (3) Major Dis¬ 
trict Roads, and (4) Other District Roads. 

This is the only national highway which passes for the total 
length of 40 miles and 7 furlongs (65.40 km) through the dis¬ 
trict. It enters the district from Wardha at mile No. 115/0 

where it crosses the Khadki river near Khadki and leaves for 

Andhra Pradesh at mile No. 156/0 near Pimpalkhtiti, where it 
crosses the Penganga river. In its north to south stretch it 
traverses only Kelapur tahsil. It touches the following places in 
its stretch (with mile Nos. indicated in brackets); Wadki 
(116/0), Karanji (129/0). Pandharkawada (140/0), Bori (152/0) 
and Pimpalkhuti (155/0). 

There are four major bridges on this road located at mile 
No. 115/0; mile No. 139/0 (near Pandharkawada); mile 
No. 145/4 (near Balapur) and mile No. 156/0 (Penganga 
river near Pimpalkhuti). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it; — 


Place of junction 

( 1 ) 

Kar.mji M. No. 129/0 
Dharna M. No. 133/4 


Name and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

Yeotmal-Karanji-Waroda-Kanpa 
S. H.* 

Yeotmal-Karanji-Waroda-Kanpa 
S. H. 


Kelapur M. No. 141/4 
Bori M. No. 152/0 
Pimpalkhuti M. No. 155/4 


Parwa-Kelapur M. D. R.’ 

Wani-Mukutban-Patan-Bori M. D. R. 
Parwa-Pimpalkhuti M. D. R. 


The surface of this road in the district is black-topped and is 
motorable throughout the year. 


•This road runs in common with the Varanasi-Nagpur-Boii-Cnpe ,Cfmo- 
rin N- H from Karanji to Dharna. 

S. H. = State Highway. 

M.D.R. = Major District Road. 
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There are nine State highways in the district tl:e account of 
which is given below; 

This State highway starts from Nagpur and enters the district 
at 105 km near Hirapnr {in Yeotmal tahsil), runs south-west¬ 
wards for the total liength of 143.24 km and leaves the district 
at 250 km near Marlegaon where it crosses the Penganga river 
and enters Nanded district. The Hiwara-Mahagaon portion of 
this State highway is of M.D.R. standard*. 

This highway crosses the following big rivers: Chakravarti at 
124 km, Arunavati at 189 km, Kosdani at 206 km and Penganga 
at 250 km. AH the above river crossings are provided with 
bridges. 

It touches the following places in its stretch: Kalamb (122 km), 
Yeotmal (145 km), Jawala (176 km), Arni (188 km), Dhanora 
(216 km), Hiwara (217 km), Mahagaon (226 km), Mudana 
(231 km), Umarkhed (241 km), and Marlegaon (249 km). 


The following roads cither take off from it or are crossed by 


It:- 

Place of junction 
( 1 ) 

Kalamb 


Yeotmal 


Jawala 


Name and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

(') Wani-Ralegaon-Kalamb-Babhul" 
gaon-Pahur-Ner M.D. R. 

(ii) Kalamb-Jodmoha-Ghatanji-Parwa 
M. D. R. 

(i) Yeotmal-Dhamangaon S. H. 

(ii) Yeotmal-Karanji-Wani-Waroda- 
Kanpa S. H. 

(iii) Yeotmal-Badnera S.H. 

(iv) Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjangaon 
S. H. 

Darwha-Jawala M. D. R. 


Arni .. 
Dhanora 


Digras-Arni-Parwa M. D, R. 
Dhanora-Mahur S. H. 


Hiwara 


Hiwara-Mahagaon M. D. R. 


Mahagaon 


Gunj-Mahagaon-Fulsawangi- 
Dhanki M.D. R. 


Umarkhed .. .. .. (i) Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed S. H. 

(ii) Umarkhed-Dhanki-Bittargaon 
M. D. R. 


Of the total length of 143.24 km of this road in the district 
96 km is of black-topped surface and the rest is water bound 
macadam. 
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•It is proposed to be upgraded as State highway. 
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This road starts from Kanpa (Chandrapur district) on the 
Nagpur-Urnred-Cliandrapur road, enters the district at 110 km 
where it crosses the Wardha river near Zola and runs westwards 
from Wani to Umri and then towards north-west. It covers 
a distance of 114.50 km in Ycotmali and runs in common with 
the Varanasi-Nagpur-Hyderahad-Cape Camorin road from Karanji 
to Dharna. The Umari-Pandharkawada approach road con¬ 
nects Pandharkawada with this road at Umari. There is an 
arched bridge across the Khuni river at 162 km. 


It touches Wani (110 km), Maregaon (126 km), Karanji 
(146 km), Umari (156 km), Jodmoha (194 km) and Yeotmal 
(224.5 km). 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 

(I)’ 


Wani 


Karanji 

Umari 

Saikheda 

Metikheda 

Jodmoha 


Name and Class of the Road 

( 2 ) 

.. (i) Wani-Shindola S. H. 

(ii) Wani-Ghonsa-Shimbala-Uhoki 
M. D. R. 

(iii) Wani-Mukiitban-Patan-Bori 
M. D. R. 

Varanasi-Nagpur-Hyderahad- 
Cape Camorin N. H. 
Umari-Pandharkawada S. H. 
Darwha-Jawala-Ghatanji- 
Saikheda M. D. R. 

.. Metikheda-Ralegaon-Ramtirtha- 

Vaygaon M. D. R. 
Kalamb-Jodmoha-Ghatanji- 
Parwa M. D. R. 


It meets a number of roads at Yeotmal. The entire length of 
this road has a black topped surface and is motorahle throughout 
the year. 


This highway starts from Yeotmal, runs northwards up to 
Dhamangaon railway station in Amravati and covers a total 
length of 34.20 km in the district. It traverses only the Yeotmal 
fahsil and crosses the Bembla river at 20 km near Babhulgaon 
where there is an arched bridge. The Wani-Ralegaon-Kalamb- 
Bahhulgaon-Pahur-Ncr road crosses it near Babhulgaon. The 
entire surface of this I'oad is black-topped and is motorahle 
throughout the year. 

This highway starts from Badnera on the Bombay-Nagpur- 
Calcutta road and enters the district at km 36.5' near Khandala. 
It runs from north to south up to Malkhed and thence towards 


•. Zero mileage from Badnera. 
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the east up to Yeotmal. It traverses Darvvha and Yeotmal chapter 7, 

tahsils for the totali length of 41,50 km. This road touches the -— 

following places viz. Khandala (36.5 km), Ner (42 km), Malkhcd 

(52 km), Lohara (37.5 km) and Yeotmal (78 km). It does not roads. 

cros.s any hig river in the district. State Highway-s. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Yeotmal- 

Bndnera 

Road. 


Place of junction 
( 1 ) 

Ner .. . 


Malkhed 

Lohara 


Name and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

.. (i) Ner-Mozar-Satfal M. D. R. 

(ii) Wani-Ralegaon-Kalamb-Babhul- 
gaon-Pahur-Ner M. D. R. 
Ladkhed-Malkhed M. D. R. 
Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjangaon 
S. H. 


The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and 
is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Anjangaon on the Akot-Betul road in Yeoimol- 
Amravati, enters the district at 123 km near Sawangi and Murtisapur- 
traverses Darwha and Yeotmal tahsilis for a length of 67.6 km. %o’ad.“" 
It runs eastwards in the district and crosses the Adan river twice 
at 124 km near Sawangi and at 157 km near Bori where there 
are bridges. 

It touches Sawangi (123 km), Bhandegaon (1.39 km), Darwha 
(147 km), Bori (158 km), Ladkhed (162.6 km), Lohara (185 km) 
and Yeotmal (190.6 km). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 

0 ) 

Bhandegaon .. 


Darwha 


Ladkhed 


Name and Class of Road 

( 2 ) 

(i) Ner-Bhandegaon M. D. R. 

(ii) Darwha Pusad-Umarkhed S. H. 
Darwha-Jawala-Ghatanji 
Saikheda^M. D. R. 
Ladkhed-Malkhed M. D. R. 


The surface of this road is black-topped and is motorable 
throughout the year. 


It starts from Akola and enters the district at 103 km*, runs Akola- 
eastwards and traverses only the Darwha tahsil for a length of 
6 km. It meets Darvvha-Piisad-Umarkhed road at Darwha. This 
road is black-topped and motorable throughout the year. 


It starts from Darwha and runs southwards up to Umarkhed Darwha-Pusad^ 
for the total length of 97 km. Its portion from 38.4 km to 
40.65 km is through Akola district. It traverses Darwha and 
Pusad tahsils. 


•Zero mileage from Akola. 
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-:—- river near Chincholi, at km 56.8 on Pus river near Pusad and 

^°”tIons. 3t km 95 on Dahegaon nallah near Dahegaon. 

Roads. It touches Chincholi (20.8 km). Digras i(27.2 km), Pusad 

State Highways. (57.6 km). Pophali (83.2 km) and Umarkhed (97 km) in iis 
Dar7vha-Pusad- Stretch. 

Road. The following roads either take off from it or arc crossed by 

it: — 


Place of junction 

Name and Class of Road 

(1) 

(2) 

Darwha 

Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjan- 
gaon S. H. 

Digras 

.. (i) Akola-Mangrulpir-Digras S. H. 

(ii) Digras-Arni-Parwa M. D. R. 

Pusad 

.. (i) Deulgaonraja-Washim- Pusad 

S. H. 

(ii) Pusad-Lakh M. D. R. 

(iii) Pusad-Sukli M.D. R. 

Pophali 

Khandala-Savargaon-Pophali 
M. D. R. 

Umarkhed 

., (i) Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur S. H, 
(ii) Umarkhed-Bittargaon M. D. R. 


The entire length of this road has a bkck-toppcd surface and 
is motorable throughout the year. 

Deulgaotiraja- This road starts from Deulgaouraja (Buldhana district) on the 
Pu^d-Mandvi J^loa-Puldhana-Malkapur road, enters the district at 160 km 
Road. near Panhala and runs in eastern direction in general up to 
Dhanora where it leaves for Nanded district at 228.4 km after 
crossing the Penganga river. It traverses only the Pusad tahsil 
for the total length of 68.4 km in the district. 

This road crosses the Pus river at 190 km near Pusad and the 
Penganga river at 228.4 km near Dhanora. 

It touches Khandala (174.5 km), Pusad (190 km). Gunj 
(208 km)^ Hiwara (225 km) and Dhanora (228 km). 

The folllovying roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: 


Place of junction 

( 1 ) 


Khandala 

Pusad 


Gunj 

Hiwara 


Name and Class of Road 


( 2 ) 

Khandala-Savargaon-Pophali 

M, D. R. 

.. (i) Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed S. H. 

(ii) Pusad-Lakh M. D. R. 

(iii) Pusad-Sukli M, D. R. 

Gunj-Mahagaon-Dhanki M.D.R. 
Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur S H.* 


•The Deulgaonraja-Washim-Pusad-Mandvi S. H, runs in comrron with the 
Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur S, H. from Hiwari to Dhanora. 
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Of the total length of 68.4 km in this district the length of 
51.81 km is hlack-topped and the remaining is water bound 
macadam. It is motorahlfc throughout the year. 

This road starts from Wani and runs in west direction up to 
Shindola for a length of 25 km through Wani tahsik It crosses 
the river Nirguda at km 9.2 between Waregaon and Chargaon 
and touches Shirpur (12.8 km) and Sakhara (19.2 km). The 
length of 20.12 km of th’s road has a black-topped surface and 
the rest is water bound macadam. 

This road starts from Ner on the Yeotmal-Badnera highway 
and joins Sawangi on the Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjangaon road. 
The total length of this road is 32.40 kilometres. It touches 
Mozar, Chikni and Satefal. The length of 8.80 km from Ner 
to Mozar is water bound macadam and the rest is of an inferior 
surface. It is however motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Wani and runs towards the north-west 
direction along the northern border of the district through a 
major part of its length. It covers a distance of about 144.84 km 
and meets the traffic needs of the areas in the district which were 
devoid of good road fac'lities in the past. It touches Karanji, 
Sawangi, Ralegaon, Kalamh, Kotha, Babhulgaon Pahur Dabha 
Mangla and Manikwada. The Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur State 
highway Crosses this road at Kalamh, while the Ycotmal- 
Dhamangaon road crosses it near about Bahhuligaon. The road 
section of 22.12 km from Kalamh to Ralegaon is hliack-topped, 
the sections of 30.58 km from Ralegaon to Wadki and of 
15.67 km from Babhulgaon to Ner are water bound macadam. 
The rest of the road liength is of gravel surface. However the 
road is motorable throughout the year except for some interrup¬ 
tions during the rainy season. 

This road emanates from the Yeotmal-Murtizapur road and the 
Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed road at Darwha and runs towards the 
south-east up to Jawala and towards the east up to Saikheda. It 
is about 85.31 km in length. However a portion of 57.38 km 
was constructed up to March 1973 and the rest was under cons¬ 
truction. It tpuches Mahagaon, Jawala, Bori, Akola Bazar, 
Ghatanji and Saikheda. It cros.ses the Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur 
road at Jawala and the Jodmoha-Parwa major district road at 
Ghatanji and joins the Wa'roda-Wani-PandharkawdarYeotmal 
road at Saikheda. It thus affords west to east through traffic 
from Darwha to Wani. It crosses the Aran river where there is 
a major bridge. 

Its length of 27.76 km from Darwha to Jawala is water bound 
macadam while the rest is of gravel surface. It is however 
motorable throughout the year except for the portion which is 
still to be constructed. 
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State 

HiRhways. 

Wani-Shindola 

Road, 


Major District 
Roads. 
Ner-Mozar- 
Sate/al- 
Karatija Road. 


Wani- 

Ralegaon- 

Kalamb- 

Babhulgaon- 

Pahur-Ner 

Road. 


Daiwhtt- 

Jawala- 

Ghatanji- 

Saikheda 

Road. 
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Major District 
Roads. 
Ladkhed- 
Malkhed 
Road. 
Yeoliual- 
Akola biizai' 
Road. 

Kalamb- 

Jodmoha- 

Ghatanji- 

Parzia-Road. 


^letikheda- 

Ralexaan- 

Ramlirlha 

Road. 


Diifras-Arui- 
Kap-Pa nca- 
Kelapur Road. 


.d.ko!<i bazar- 
Purdi-Saivali 
R'lad. 


Shimhala- 
Marc’i’aon- 
Mardi Road. 


IVani- 

Muhutban-Bori 

Road, 
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This road emanates from the Yeotmal-Murtizapur-Anjangaon 
road at Ladkhed and runs- northward.s np to Maikhcd where it 
meets the Yeotmal-Badnera road. It traverses the Darwha tahsil 
for the total lengtli of 9.72 km of which length of 4.26 km has a 
black-topped surface and the remaining is water bound macadam. 

Starting from Yeotmal this road runs towards the south up to 
Akola bazar where it meets the Darwha-Jawala-Ghatanji-Sai- 
kheda road. Its entire length of 26.55 km is water bound 
macadam and motorahle throughout the year. 

It starts from Kalamb on the Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur road, 
and runs towards the south up to Parwa. It crosses the Warora.- 
Wani-Yeotmal road at ]odmnha and the Darwha-Saikheda 
road at Ghatanji. It touches Wadona, Jodmoha, Ghatanji and 
Parwa. Its total length is 55..52 km of which a portion of 
.15.,52 km has a black-topped surface, 4.91 km water hound 
macadam and the remaining one has a gravel surface. 

It starts from Metikheda on the Wani-Yeotmal road and runs 
towards the north-east up to Ralegaon and thence towards the 
east up to the district border. It leaves for Wardha district from 
Ramtirtha. It covers a total distance of 29,78 km of which a 
length of 6.24 km is under construction. Its portion of 2.5.54 km 
is water hound macadam and motorahle throughout the year. 
It crosses the Wani-Ralegaon Kalamh-Ner road at Ralegaon. 

This road starts from Digras on the Darwha-Piisad-Umarkhed 
road, runs towards the east up to Arni, then towards the south-east 
tin to Kap and to the north-east up to Keliapur. It covers the 
distance of 10.5.47 km of which 4 km is black-topped, 60 km. 
water hound macadam and .50.40 km gravelled. It crosses the 
Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur highway at Arvi and meets the 
Kalamh-Ghatanji-Parwa road at Parwa. It is motorahle through¬ 
out the year. It touches Kalgaon, Arvi, Umri and Kap. 

It starts from Akola bazar, rvins towards the south and joins 
the Digras-Arni-Parwa road at Sawali. Throughout its length 
of 27.56 km it runs towards the south. The length of 19 km is 
constructed with graveli surface and the rest is under construc¬ 
tion. 

This road starting from Shimhala runs towards the north-east 
up to Mardi and covers a distance of 32.19 km of which 11.20 kra 
is provided with water hound macadam surface and the rest is 
under construction. It crosses the Wani-Yeotmal road at 
Maregaon. 

This road emanates from the Waroda-Wani Yeotmal road at 
Wani, runs towards the. south up to Mukutban and then towards 
the west up to Bori where it meets the Varanasi-Nagpur-Hydera- 
had-Cape Camorin national highway. It touches Suknegaon, 
Shindola, Mukutban, Patan, SatefaL and Bert. Its entire length 
of 64.28 km is water bound macadam and inotoraBle through¬ 
out the year. 
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It starts from the Warora-Wani-Yeotmal road at Wani, runs 
towards the south-west up to Ghonsa and then towards the west 
up to Dhokl where it meets the Varanasi-Nagpur-Hyderahad- 
Cape Camoriii road. It touches Rasa, Ghonsa, Shimbala and 
Dhoki and traverses Wani and Kclapur tahsilis for a total length 
of 50.20 km of which 17 km is black-topped. 5.1 km water 
hound macadam and the remaining length has a gravelled sur¬ 
face. It is motorahk' throughout the year. 

This road starts from the Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed .and the 
Deulgaonraja Washim-Pusad-Mandvi roads at Pusad and runs 
towards the north-west up to Lakh on the district border. The 
Pusad-Deothana-Sukli roatl touches it at Pusad. It traverses only 
Pusad tuhsil for the total length of 52.38 km which is water 
bound macadam and motorahle throughout the year. 

The road emanates from Dculgaonraja-Washim-Pusad road at 
Khandala and runs towards the south-east up to Pophli where 
it meets the Darwha-Pusad-Umarkhed road. It crosses the Pusad- 
Deothana-Sukli road at Dcothana and the Sawargaon-Shemhal- 
pimpri road emanates from it at Sawargaon. It touches Deo- 
thana, Sawargaon. Pardi and Gahuli and traverses only the Pusad 
tahsill for the total length of 57.82 km which is hlack-topped and 
motorahle throughout the year. 

This road starts from Pusad on the Dculgaonraja-Washim- 
Pusad-Mandvi road and runs towards the south-west up to Sukli 
for a total distance of 31.57 km. It crosses the Khandala- 
Sawargaon-Pophali road near Deothana. The length of 4.40 km 
is hlack-topped and of 26.97 km is water bound macadam. It is 
motorahle throughout the year. 

It emanates from the Khandala-Pophali road at Sawargaon, 
runs towards the south-west and leaves for Parhhani district 
near Kolhi w'here it crosses the Penganga river. It traverses only 
the Pusad tahsil for the total length of 12.07 km which is hlack- 
topped and motorahle throughout rh<^ year. 

This road starts from the Digras Arni-Parwa road at Kalgaon, 
and runs towards the south-west up to Katkhed where it meets 
the Detdgaonraja-Washim-Pusad-Mandvi road. It traverses the 
Darwha and Pusad tahsils for the total Ifength of 24.95 km and 
touches Niwala. Kali and Katkhed. The length of about 17 km 
is provided with water hound macadam and the remaining is 
under construction. 

It starts from the DeuIgaonraja-WashinvPusad-Mandvi road at 
Gimi runs towards the south-east up to Fulsawangi and then 
towards the south up to Dhanki. It crosses the Nagpur-Yeotmal- 
Tuliapur road near Mahagaon and touches the Umarkhed- 
Dhanki-Bittargaon road near Dhanki. The Fulsawangi-Mor- 
chandi road emanates from it at Fulsawangi. It touches Sawara, 
Mahagaon. Temhhi, Fulsawangi and Dhanki. It traverses onlv 
the PiLad tahsil for the total length of 46.46 km which is water 
bound macadam and motorahle throughout the year. 
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MajorDistrict 

Roads. 

Warn- Ghonsa- 
Shimbala- 
Dhoki Road. 

Pusad- 
Wanwarla- 
l.ahh Road. 


Khatidala- 

Saivarganw 

Pophali 

Road. 


Pusad- 
Deothana- 
Sukli Road. 


Sawargaon- 

Shimhalpimpti 

Road. 


Kalgaon- 
Katkhed Road. 


Gunj- 

Mahagaon- 

Fntsawangi- 

Dhanki 

Road. 
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Communica¬ 

tions. 

Roads. 

Majiir District 
R nids. 

Kap-Kosdani 

Road. 

Parvia-Mansi- 
Sawargaon- 
Rimpalkhiil i 
Road. 


Fuhaivatigi- 

Morchamli 

Road, 


Umarkhed- 
Dhanki-- 
Bittargaou' 
Kharji Road. 


This road starts from Kap and runs towards the west up to 
Kosdani where it meets Yeotmal-Umarkhcd road. It touches 
Malegaon, Dhanor and Kantha and traverses the Kelapur and 
Darwha tahsils for the total length of 27.36 km of which 14.80 
km is constructed with gravelled surface and the remaining 
length is under construction. 

This road starts from the Digras-Arni-Kap-Parwa-Kelapur road 
at Parwa and runs towards the south-east up to Pimpalkhuti where 
it meets .the Varanasi Nagpur-Bori-Cape Camorin national high¬ 
way. It touches Waghar, Takli, Mangi, Thanegaon, Bhimkund, 
Alii, Karegaon, Khairi and Pimpalkhuti and traverses only the 
Kelapur tahsil for the total length of 46.46 km. It has a water 
bound macadam surface and is motorable throughout the year. 

This road emanates from the Gunj-Mahagaon-Fulsawangi 
Dhanki road at Fnlsawangi and runs towards the south-east up to 
Morchandi, It touches Takli. Amadapur, Kuril and Morchandi 
and traverses only the Piisatl tah.sil for the total length of 
21.73 km. A portion of 5.63 km from Fnlsawangi to Ktirli is 
provided with water hound macadam surface and the remaining 
one is under construction. 

It starts from Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tidjapur road at Umarkhed 
and runs towards the east up to Kharji on the district border. 
There it leaves for the Nanded district after crossing the Pen- 
ganga river. It touches Vidul, Dhanki, Bittargaon, Morchandi, 
Devati and Kharji. It traverses only the Pusad tahsil for the 
total length of 60.16 ktn of which a portion of 26.18 km from 
Umarkhed to Bittargaon is provided with a black-topped surface 
and the remaining one is under construction. 
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TABLE No. 1 

Other District Roads in Yeotmal Disirici as on 
1st April 1973 


Sr. 

No. 

(1) 

Name of Road 

(2) 


Length in km. 


Black- 

topped 

(3) 

Metalled 

(4) 

Un¬ 

metalled 

(5) 

Total 

(6) 

1 

Ghatodi-Gahuli 

9-26 



9-26 

2 

Bhojala-Jamb 


4-65 


4-65 

3 

Gaul-Mudana 


15-29 


15-29 

4 

ViduUDeosari 

. . 

15-29 


15-29 

5 

Hardada-Chatari 


10-46 


10-46 

6 

Ghatanji-Kap 

* . 

19-31 

14-49 

33-80 

7 

Karanwadi-Wadki 


19-15 


19-15 

8 

Karanwadi-Nawargaon 


3-41 

. . 

3-41 

9 

Korambi-Wadgaon 

. . 

10-20 


10-20 

10 

Chincholi-Kalsa 


2-01 


2-01 

II 

Sarul-Parsodi-Gharfal 


8-40 

. . 

8-40 

12 

Chondhi-Gawara-Satsar- 

Uttar-Wadhona. 


10-25 

9-90 

20-15 

13 

Wai-Lingi-Sakhara 

. . 

16-00 


16-00 

14 

15 



11-00 

8-00 

19-00 

Wadgaon-Ghatanji 


4-00 

6-00 

10-00 

16 

Bhojala-Batisi 


4-83 


4-83 

17 

Jamb-Wadgaon 


4-02 


4-02 

18 

Hiwalani-Jawla-Mulawa- 

Shembalpimpri. 


40-23 


40-23 

19 

Yeotmal Railway feeder 

. . 

0-09 

. . 

0-09 

20 

Lasina Railway feeder 


0-61 


0-61 

21 

Bori Railway feeder 

. 

0-71 


0-71 

22 

Wani Railway feeder 

1400 



14-00 

23 

Ladkhed Railway feeder 


0-26 


0-26 

24 

Darwha Railway feeder 

0-80 


♦ - 

0-80 

25 

Pusad Railway feeder 

• 

1-61 


1-61 

26 

Digras Railway feeder 

1-40 



1-40 

27 

Runza-Shiwani 


4-02 


4-02 

28 

Bodegaon-Loht 

•• 

5-42 


5-42 
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TABLE No. I— contd. 


Communica¬ 

tions. 

Roads. 

Other District 
Roads. 



Name of Road 

Length in km. 

No. 

Black- 

topped 

Metalled 

Un- 

metalled 

Total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

29 

Shirpur-Dori 


10-80 


10-80 

30 

Gimona-Rani Umaruvati .. 


3-82 

, , 

3-82 

31 

32 

Umari-Chincholi via Sawar- 
gaon. 

Dongargaon-Khandala 


6-24 

3-20 

4-02 

7-80 

10-26 

11-00 

33 

Rasa-Sakhara-Mukutbaii .. 



22-40 

22-40 

34 

Morath-Dongargaon 



4-80 

4-80 

35 

Moha-Madani-Borgaon 


. . 

16-66 

16-66 

36 

Maregaon-Sakhara-Rasa 



23-35 

23-35 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Tiwari-Mokh-Harsul 

Mulawa to join Khandala- 
Umarkhed. 

Bahur-Dehani 

Adegaon-Asegaon 

. . 

8-63 

1-80 

3-40 

1-60 

2-17 

10-80 

1-80 

3-40 

1-60 


. . 

41 

Morath Jahagir-Shiwani 


3-20 


3-20 

42 

Gharfal-Shindhi 



2-40 

2-40 

43 

Darwha-Waghal 



18-00 

18-00 

44 

Arni-Tenduli 



3-20 

3-20 

45 

Naigaon-Watkhed .. 



4-50 

4-50 

46 

Mokha-Harsul 

Included 

in Tiwari-Harsul Road 

5-63 

47 

Kali-Pohandul 

Work transferred to B. and C. Department. 

48 

Yeotmal-Waghapur 

Included 

roads. 

in unclassified village 

41-0 


Village The facilities of transport in rural areas in the district were 
Roads, inadcfjuate in the past. The village roads were mostly earthen 
tracks which were sometimes unusable in the rainy season even 
for cart traffic. However dur'ng the last two decades consider¬ 
able progress has been achieved and several schemes of road 
development are now under way. The construction of link roads 
is actively engaging the attention of Government and the Zilla 
Parishad. Under the road development programme of the Five 
Year Plans, a number of approach roads are constructed and a 
greater number of them are repaired. 

A-n97—30-B. 
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The village roads arc I’lik roads to state highways, major dis¬ 
trict roads and other district roads. They are generally nmmm 
surfaced. Some of these roads are just earthen tracks and are 
not motorablc during rainy season. The construction and main¬ 
tenance of village roads in the district is under the charge of the 
Zilla Parishad. The total length of vilJage roads under the 
jurisdiction of the Buildings and Communications Department 
was 77.39 km in 1961. The construction and maintenance of 
village roads was looked after by Zilla Parishad after its forma¬ 
tion. The total length of village roads under the Zilla Parishad 
was 167.32 km in 1965 which rose to 171.08 km in 1967 and to 
302.26 km in 1968. 

The municipalities in the district have on an average a road 
length of between 15 and 20 km under their jurisdiction. The 
following table gives the road length within the jurisdiction of 
the municipalities in the district. 
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The total number of motor vehicles in operation in Yeotmal chapter?. 

district increased from 760 in 1960-61 to 1,043 in 1965-66. Out- 

of the total number of motor vehicles in operation in the dis- 
trict during 1965-66, 35 per cent were motor cycles. Bicycles are vkhicles 

the largest number of private vehicles, their number in the 
Yeotmal city being 5,783 in 1968-69. The following statement 
gives the number of vehicles plying in Yeotmal district.— 


Vehicles 


Number of 
Vehicles as 
on 31st March 

(1) 


1966 

(2) 

Motor vehicles (bicycles).. 

• • 

136 

Motor cars.. 

• « 

362 

Taxi cars. 

• * 

2 

Auto rickshaws 

• * 

• » « ■ 

Stage carriages— 

I. Diesel engines 

• • 

49 

II. Petrol engines .. 

. . 

26 

Lorries— 

I. Private carriages— 

(f) Diesel engines 


41 

(h) Petrol engines 

. . 

19 

II. Public carriages— 

(») Diesel engines 


161 

(«) Petrol engines 


79 

Ambulances 


2 

School buses 


1 

Private service vehicles .. 


» • ft • 

Trailers 


66 

Tractors .. 


94 

Others 


5 


Total .. 1,043 


The importance of bridges as a factor facilitating easy road and Bridges. 
rail communication cannot be minimised. It is especially so in an 
economically backward district like Yeotmal. All the highways 
and most of the major roads in the district are provided with 
bridges and causeways across the rivers and nallahs. 

(i) Bridge across Tembhi nallah: This bridge is in mile 145/4 
across Tembhi nalUth which crosses the section of the 
Varanaisi-Nagpu'r-*Hyderabad national highway between Dhoki 
and Sunni. It was constructed in 1968 as a high level bridge. 

There are three spans of 57' each and the type of structure is 
4 girder system with ‘ T ’ beam and slab. Its construction cost 
amounted to Rs. 4,07,270. The linear waterway is 165.44'. 

The approximate height of the bridge over the lowest bed is 
27'-0". 

(ii) Bridge across Kongara nallah: The bridge is located in 
km 144 across Kongara nallah on Kanpa-Warora-Wani- 
Yeotmal road. It was constructed in the year 1962-63 as a high 
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level bridge. There arc nine spans of 20' —0" each and the 
type of structure is R.C.C. solid slab. The cost of the bridge 
amounted to Rs. 2,03,986. The linear waterway is 204'. 

(iii) Penganga bridge near Pirnpalkhuti: The location of the 
bridge is in mile 156 of Nagpur-Hyderabad-Cape Canio- 
rin road across Penganga river at village Pimpalkhuti 
on the south border ot the district. The bridge was 
constructed in the year 1957-58 as a high level bridge of 
R.C.C. structure. There arc nine spans of 65'-6" each and 
two spans of 55'-3" each. The cost of construction of the 
bridge amounted to Rs. 8,02 lakhs. The linear waterway is 
699' —0". The height of the bridge is 56' —0". 

i(iv) Bridge across Penganga river: The location of the bridge 
is across Penganga river on Nagpur-Yeotmal-Tuljapur state 
highway at 250 km. The bridge was constructed in the year 
1964-65 as a high level bridge. There are 6 spans of 50' —0" 
each and the ty 2 )e of the structure is R.C.C. deck slab. The 
cost of construetton of the bridge was Rs. 3,52,105. The linear 
waterway is 300'-0". 

(v) Bridge across Penganga river near Dhanora: The 
location of the bridge is in 228 km on Washim-Pusad-Mandvi 
road. The bridge was constructed in 1966 as a submersible 
bridge. There are 16 spans of 40'-0" each and the type of 
the structure is cement concrete girders with nominal rein¬ 
forcement for temporary stretches. The cost of construction of 
the bridge was Rs. 6,69,322. Its linear waterway is 756' —0". 
The approximate height of the bridge is 3T-0". The bridge 
connects two districts, viz., Nanded and Yeotmal which were 
hitherto without any line of communication. 

(vi) High level Girder bridge across Bembla river: The 
location of the bridge is in 15.5 km across Bembla river near 
Bahhulgaon on Y eotmal-Dhamangaon road. There are 
16 spans of 56'-0" each. The linear waterway is 896'-0". 

(vii) Bridge across Knpti river: The location of the bridge 
is in mile ^ across Kupti river on Darwha-Umarkhed state 
highway. The bridge was constructed in 1967 (except 
approaches). There are 3 spans of 45'-0" each and the type 
of structure is R.C.C. girder with slab. The cost of construc¬ 
tion of the bridge was Rs. 1,68,140 approximately. The linear 
waterway is 147'-0". The approximate height of the bridge 
is 34'-0". 

i(viii) Bridge across Paihm nallah: The location of the bridge 
is at 173 km across Pathri nallah. on Wani-Yeotmal state high¬ 
way near Runza. The bridge was constructed in the year 1968 
as a high level bridge. There are three spans of 9 metres 
each, and the linear waterway is 60'-0". The approximate 
cost of construction of the'bridge amounted to Rs. 1,06,086. 

The details about the remaining bridges are given in the 
following table: — 
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CHAPTER 7 State Transport undertaking has been catering to the 

-' needs of passenger transport on an increasing scale. The under- 

Gommunlca- taking is owned and managed by the Government of Maha- 
rashtra as a public utility concern run on commercial lines. The 
Transport, patent body, the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corpora- 
State Transport- ^ statutory Public Corporation. 

Nationalisation of passenger transport services in the Yeotmal 
district which now forms part of the Nagpur Division of Maha¬ 
rashtra State Road Transport Corporation was started in 1946. The 
services were initially run by the Central Provinces Transport 
Services which was subsequently purchased by the State Govern¬ 
ment in 1955 and renamed as the Provincial Transport Services, 
Nagpur. After the reorganisation of States in November 1956, 
the operations were looked after by a separate department under 
the erstwhile Government of Bombay called the Transferred 
Road Transport Undertakings Department. With effect from 
1st July 1961, the Transferred Road Transport Undertakings 
Department was abolished and the Provincial Transport Services, 
Nagpur, alongwith the State Transport Services in the Marath- 
wada Region, were amalgamated with the Bombay State Road 
Transport Corporation and the reorganised corporation was 
named as the Mahara.shtra State Road Transport Corporation. 

The operations in the Yeotmal district were first started in 1946 
with five routes viz., Yeotmal-Nagpur, Yeotmal-Dhamangaon, 
Yeotmal-Ralegaon, Yeotmal-Wardha and Yeotmal-Babhulgaon, 
which were operated from Yeotmal depot. The total length of 
these routes was 328.0 kilometres. 

By the end of 1965, 66 vehicles were attached to Yeotmal depot 
operating on 18 routes with a total route length of 1,288.1 kilo¬ 
metres. Details about the routes and number of trips operaited 
are given in the following table: — 


TABLE No. 4 

State Transport Rouie.s as on 3 1st January 1974 


Route 

(1) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 

Yeotmal Depot 

1. Nagpur-Umarkhed 

307-3 

2 

2. Nagpur-Mahur . . 

223-3 

2 

3. Nagpur-Yeotmal .. 

146-8 

3 

4. Yeotmal-Umarkhed 

163-9 

4 

5. Yeotmal-Dabha .. 

62-6 

4 

via Kalamb. 
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TABLE No. 

4— contd. 



Route 


Distance 

(km) 

No. of trips 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 


Yeotmal D&pot —contd. 



6. 

Yeotmal'Buldhana 


278-7 

2 

7. 

Yeotmal-Shegaon 


222-3 

2 

8, 

Yeotmal-Akola 


155-5 

2 

9. 

Yeotmal-Darwha .. 


43-7 

4 

10. 

Yootmal-Amravati 


92-2 

14 

11. 

Yeotmal-Chandrapur 


195-5 

2 

12. 

Yeotmal-Ghatanji 


42-5 

6 

13. 

Yeotmal-Parwa .. 


63-5 

6 

14. 

Yeotmal-Rui via Akola Bazar .. 


39-5 

2 

15. 

Yeotmal-Akola Bazar 


28-3 

4 

16. 

Yeotcnal-Akapuri .. .. ., 


30-8 

2 

17. 

Yeotmal-Wadgaon 


24-2 

2 

18. 

Yeotmal-Relegaon via Metikhcda 


56-7 

4 

19. 

Yeotmal-Ghoti 


64-5 

2 

20. 

Darwha-Kapcshwar .. .. 


70-3 

2 

21. 

Darwha-Arvi .. .. .. 


38-0 

12 

22. 

Arvi-Kapeshwar .. 


32-3 

2 

23. 

Arvi-Manora .. .. .. 


51-0 

6 

24. 

Arvi-Digras 


27-7 

12 

25. 

Yeotmal-Kapeshwar 


75-4 

4 

26. Yeotmal-Mahur .. 


76-7 

4 

27. 

Yeotmal-Arvi 


43-1 

16 

28. 

Arvi-Mahur 


33-6 

6 

29. 

Yeotmal-Rui via Mangrul 


35-8 

2 

30. 

Yeotmal-Mandvi .. 


125-7 

2 

31. 

Yeotmal-Dhamangaon .. 


48-8 

28 

32. 

Dhamangaon-Talegaon (Direct) 


17-9 

4 

33. 

YeotmaUPachkhed 


46-4 

2 

34. 

Yeotmal-Dabha (Direct) 

.. 

37-9 

4 
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Yeolmal Depot —contd. 


35. 

Yeotmal-Watkhcd Kh. 

. . 

33-1 

2 

36. 

Yeotmal-VVatkhed Bk. .. 


33-1 

2 

37. 

Yeotmal-Pahur (Direct) .. 


34-3 

2 

38, 

Dhamangaon-Kaundanyapur 


38-4 

4 

39. 

Dhamangaon-Warha 


33-0 

2 

40. 

Dhamnngaon-Mangrul Dastagir (Direct) 


14-9 

4 

41. 

Dhamangaon-Pulgaon 


29-9 

4. 

42. 

Dhamangaon-Mangrul Dastagir t'to Anjansingi 

38-6 

4 

43. 

Yeotmal-Wadhonabazar .. 


63-6 

4 

44. 

Yeotmal-Ualegaon 


44-0 

12 

45. 

Yeotmal-Chinrholi 


49-1 

2 

46. 

Ycotmal-Pandharkawada via Ralegaon.. 


II4'0 

2 

47. 

Ner-Ladkhcd 


25-7 

2 

48. 

Darwha-Shirasgaon-Pandhari .. 


510 

2 

49. 

Darwha-Ncr 


34-4 

4 

50. 

Darvyha-Mozar 


43-6 

2 

51. 

Ner-Karanja 


48-1 

4 

52. 

Yeotmal-Pimpalgaon-Ruikar 


36-1 

2 


Pusad Depot 




1. 

Pusad-Nagpur 


245-3 

4 

2. 

Amravati-Umarkhed via Karanja 


224-3 

2 

3. 

Pusad-Amravati via Ner 


1500 

2 

4. 

Umarkhed-Akola via Manora .. 


195-0 

2 

5. 

Pusad-Karanja 


92-0 

2 

6. 

Pusad-Ycotmal 


98-5 

10 

7. 

Digras-Yeotmal .. 


69-0 

2 

8. 

Pusad-Fulumri 


50-4 

2 

9. 

Pusad-Gahuli 


22-3 

6 

10 . 

Pusad-Ansing 


44-2 

4 


Route 

( 1 ) 


Distance 

(km) 

( 2 ) 


No. of trip: 

(3) 
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TABLE No. 4— contd. 



Route 

(1) 



Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 

II. 

Pusad Depot —contJ. 

Pusad-Pus Dam via Jam 



22-6 

4 

12. 

Pusad-Wanwavala 



22-0 

4 

13. 

Pusad-Chandrapur 



295-0 

2 

14. 

Digras-Manora 



23-3 

4 

15. 

Digraa-Injori via Manora 



47-9 

2 

16. 

Digras-Umarkhed via Khandala 



65-1 

4 

17. 

Digras-Umarkhed via Karla 



56-0 

4 

18. 

Pusad-Umarkhed via Selu 


, , 

43-5 

14 

19. 

Pusad-Hingoli .. .. ,. 


* ' 

75-1- 

6 

20. 

Pusad-Shembalpimpri 



32-5 

4 

21. 

Umarkhed-Hingoli 



72-5 

2 

22. 

Umarkhed - A undhanaganntb 



960 

2 

23. 

Pusad-Sukli via Jam 



40-9 

2 

24. 

Pusad-Akola 



152-3 

2 

25. 

Pusad-Belora 



39-2 

2 

26. 

Pusad-Mop .. .. 



32-5 

2 

27. 

Pusad-Fulsawangi.. 



44-2 

6 

28. 

Pusad-Mandvi 



97-5 

2 

29. 

Pusad-Mahur 



48-5 

12 

30. 

Pusad-Pokhari 



33-0 

4 

31. 

Pusad-Kali 



21-7 

4 

32. 

Pusad-Umarkhed via Morath .. 



54-9 

2 

33. 

Pusad-Mahagaon via Morath .. 



40-0 

4 

34. 

Umarkhed-Kurli ., 



45-5 

2 

35) 

Umarkhed-Mahagaon 



24-5 

2 

36. 

Umarkhed-Bittargaon 



26-6 

10 

37. 

Pusad-Morath 



26-7 

2 

38. 

Umarkhed-Chatari 



23-0 

6 

39. 

Umarkhed-Krishnapur .. 



20-7 

2 

40. 

Uinarkhcd-Tamsa 



30-8 

4 
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TABLE No. 4— contd. 


Communica¬ 

tions. 

Public 

Transport. 

State Transport. 



Route 



Distance 

(km) 

No. of trips 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 


Pusad Depot. —contd. 





41. 

Pusad-IIatgaon 

. • 


14-6 

2 

42. 

Umarkhed-Devsari 



23-5 

4 

43. 

Digras-Giroli 



38-9 

4 

44. 

Umarkhed-Dhanki 



17-7 

2 

45. 

Yeotmal-Sonegaon 



33-1 

2 


Want Depot 





1. 

Wani-Amravati 



217-7 

4 

2. 

Wani-Ycotmal 



125-5 

12 

3. 

Wani-Yeotmal (Direct) .. 



107-5 

2 

4. 

Pcnganga (river)-Ycottnal 



98-7 

2 

5. 

Pandharkawada-Yeotmal 



68-8 

2 

6. 

Wani-Anandvan .. 



26-3 

4 

7. 

Wani-Chandrapur 



70-5 

8 

8. 

Wani-Chimur 



780 

2 

9. 

Wani-Warora 



22-8 

2 

10. 

Wani-Chandrapur via Patala 



55-6 

2 

II. 

Wani-Nagpur 



132-6 

4 

12. 

Pandharkawada-Nagpur .. 



188-0 

2 

13. 

Penganga river-Nagpur (Near Pimpalkhuta) 


217-5 

2 

14. 

Wani-Wadki via Kumbha 



48-3 

2 

15. 

Wnni-Kumbha 



33-0 

2 

16. 

Wani-Mardi 



29-5 

6 

17. 

Wani-Wadki via Karanji 



55-4 

2 

18. 

Wadki-Pandharkawada .. 



39-7 

2 

19. 

Pandharkawada-Khairi ,. 



45-1 

4 

20. 

Wani-Patan 



48-1 

4 

21. 

Wani-Bori 



63-7 

4 

22. 

Wani-Mukutban .. 



31-5 

8 

23. 

Wani-Ghonsa 



19-6 

8 

24. 

Wani-Pandharkawada via Umari 



56-7 

4 
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CHAPTER?. 


Route 

(1) 

Distance 

(km) 

(2) 

No. of trips 

(3) 

Want Depot. —contd. 

25. Wani-Kurai . 

22-1 

2 

26. Wani-Sindola .. .. .. ,, 

26-1 

2 

27. Pandharkawada—Penganga (Near Pimpalkhuta) 

29-9 

10 

28. Pandharkawnda-Ghoti 

68-8 

4 

29. Pandharkawada-Ghatanji via Jodmoha 

68-3 

4 

30. Wani-Naigaon 

20-1 

4 

31. Wani-Ghughus 

41-7 

4 

32. Yeotmal-Chincholi 

49-1 

2 


Besides the routes emanating from Yeotmal depot, there were 
8 routes emanating from depots outside the district but serving 
the needs of the district. Details of such routes are given in the 


following statement: — 

Name of route Distance 

in km 

(I) (2) 

Akola-Pusad .. .. .. .. 153-3 

Nagpur-Umarkhed . .. 311-0 

Nagpur-Pusad .. .. .. .. .. 246-0 

Amravati-Ner .. .. .. .. .. 58-0 

Aurangabad-Nagpur .. .. .. .. 565-3 

Nanded-Nagpur .. .. .. ., .. 389-0 

Nanded-Pusad .. .. .. .. .. 108-6 

Nanded-Umarkhed .. .. .. .. 76-2 


Communica¬ 

tions. 

Public 

Transport. 

State Transport. 


The Nagpur-Division of which the Yeotmal district forms a 
part, held 390 vehicles plying on 249 routes with a total route 
length of 11,304 kilometres. The vehicles put on road have, on 
an average, a seating capacity of 44 excluding the scats of the 
driver and conductor. The average daily kilometres operated by 
these vehicles during December 1965 was 67,031 carrying, on an 
average 1,00,664 passengers per day. 


The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out of the 
Divisional Workshop which is situated at Nagpur. Further, 
after the operation of every 24,000 kilometres the vehicles are 
routed by the depots to the Dmsional Workshop for preventive 
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maintenance. In addition, there i.s a depot workshop at Yeotmal 
where daily and weekly servicing and docking for maintenance 
are carried out. In all 66 vehicles are attached to this workshop. 

More and more routes which are at present operated by private 
owners of transport services are being gradually brought under 
the working of the State Transport Corporation. 

For the convenience of the travelling public in the district, 
temporary bus stations have been constructed at Yeotmal, Pusad, 
Babhulgaon, Kalamb and Mokhad. 

The Corporation al.so provides welfare facilities to its employees. 
A dispensary and a rest room are provided at Yeotmal. A Co- 
ojierative Society of its employees is also formed at Yeotmal. 

Besides the State Trans[)ort Services there were ten private 
stage carriage operators in the district which are mentioned 
below— 

(1) Adilabad Motor Service. Pandharkawada. 

(2) Parwa Motor Service, Pandharkawada. 

(3) Shri B. J. Yerawar Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(4) Shri Datta Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(5) Kapeshwar Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(6) New Samarth Motor Service, Yeotmal. 

(7) New Samarth Transport Company, Yeotmal. 

(8) The Samarth Transport Company, Private Ltd., 

Yeotmal. 

(9) Maratha Motor Service, Darwha. 

(10) Shri K. S. Naik Motor Service, Darwha. 

Transport of goods and merchandise is not undertaken by the 
State Road Transport Corporation. Besides the Railways, goods 
transport is in the hands of private owners of motor trucks. The 
goods vehicles, both public and private carriers, registered and 
licensed in the district in 1966 were 281 and 44, respectively. 

There were 36 private goods transport services in the district 
in 1966. They were found at the following places: — 


Yeotmal .. .. 24 

Wani. 3 

Pusad .. .. .. 2 

Digras .. .. .. 2 

Rajura .. .. .. 1 

Umarkhed .. .. 1 

Morgaon .. .. 1 

Pandharkawada.. .. 1 

Nawargaon .. .. 1 


The post and telegraph services in the district especially after 
Independence have been increased to a very great extent. This 
consequential change can very well be uiiderstood if the facilities 
that prevailed in the district jusit at the commencement of the 
20th century are taken note of. The following extract from the 
old Gazetteer of Yeotmal district proves the point in question. 
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“ At Yeotmal there is one post a day. Incoming letters are 
seldom delivered in time to be answered the same day. For the 
whole of Wun taluk, with a population of 83,000 about 200 
letters are received, and the same number despatched every day. 
The staff which deals with these letters consists of a postmaster 
at Wun. schoolmasters acting as postmasters at the branch 
offices of Kayar and Wun town. The others have circles of 
nearly 300 square miles each. It often takes from a week to a 
fortnight for a letter to he delivered after its arrival at Wun. In 
Pusad there are sub-offices at Pusad and Umarkhed, and branch 
offices at Fulsawangi, Mahagaon, Morath, Widul, Dhanki and 
Mulawa, eight post offices of different grades in 1,200 square 
miles. The other taluks are in a similar condition. Telegraph 
offices are now opened at all the taluk headquarters though the 
office at Tusad was only opened in the beginning of 1908 and 
that at Wun in 1905. About 20 messages are received at Wun 
in a day and the same number despatched ’ ”, 

In contrast to the postal facilities as described above, there are 
now' in the district, which is inckided in the East Berar Postal 
Division, a head post office at the district hcadijuarters, Yeotmal, 
18 suit-offices, 14 combined offices and 256 branch offices. The 
information about posts, telegraphs, telephones and radio licences 
in the district is given below: — 

TABLE No. 5 

Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Statistics for Yeotmal 
District dl'ring 1961-62, 1965-66, 1970-71 and 1971-72 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
Post 
Offices 

(2) 

No. of 
Telegraph 
Offices 

(3) 

No. of 
letter 
boxe.s 

(4) 

j No. of 
Postmen 

(5) 

No. of 
'IVlcphones 

(6) 

No. of radio 
licences 
issued 
and 

renewed 

(7) 

1961-62 .. 

226 

8 

363 

57 

438 

3,205 

1965-66 .. 

276 

13 

469 

70 

779 

9,296 

1970-71 .. 

284 

17 

457 

70 

1,175 

13,343 

1971-72 .. 

286 

17 

473 

70 

1,327 

18,271 


The radio is one of the most potent mass media of modern 

age. To popularise the radio and to enlighten the rural populace 
the Government of Maharashtra have introduced in the State 
many schemes, such as the scheme of community receiving sets 
on a contributory basis ; the scheme of supply of free sets to 
Adivasi villages ; earthquake warning scheme; the scheme of 
radio rural forums: and the scheme of group listening. Of 
these, the details of schemes operating at the district level arc 
given below. 

• Central Provinces District Gareltccrs, Yeotmal District, 1908, Vol. A, 

pp. 142—48. 
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There is a daily programme broadcast by the Regional Station 
of All India Radio for the villagers in addition to entertainment 
and news items. 

In Yeotmal district, there were 1,263 radio sets as on 31-3-1969 
under the contributory radio scheme. There are 4 Rural Broad¬ 
casting offices in the Yeotmal district and a proposal for the fifth 
one i.s under consideration at Pandharkawada. It would mean 
that each taluka would have a unit to administer its radio needs. 
All these offices are under one Deputy Engineer, stationed at 
Yeotmal. The location of the offices, with the number of radio 
sets in their jurisdiction, etc., are as under; — 

No. of 


Unit 

Jurisdiction 

radio 

sets 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Yeotmal 

,. Yeotmal tahsil .. 

277 

Wani 

. Wani and Kelapur tahsils 

414 

Pusad 

Pusad tahsil 

280 

Darwha 

. Darwha tahsil .. 

292 


Total .. 1,263 


The Government of Maharashtra introduced in the State some 
years back, the scheme of community listening on a cost sharing 
basis. The community receiving sets, built to a specification 
finalised by the Government of India, were procured from out¬ 
side agencies. However, this work is now entrusted to the 
Directorate of Publicity, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. 
Initially, a gram panchayat has to pay Rs. 265 or Rs. 240 accord¬ 
ing to its demand for a transistor or mains operated set. 


Under the scheme of radio rural forums, a Regional Organiser, 
attached to the divisional office, organises forums in the villages 
having community sets. These forums consist of about 20 mem¬ 
bers drawn from different strata in the villages who get the 
facility of listening to the special programmes and participation 
in discussions on various topics. Under this scheme there are 
129 radio rural forums in Yeotmal district as detailed below:- 


Name of the tahsil 

No. of 
forums 


(1) 

(2) 

Yeotmal 

» • « • 

19 

Wani 


35 

Pusad 

• » • • 

40 

Darwha .. 

• • . « 

6 

Kelapur 

• • 

30 
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This scheme has been found very useful by many farmers as 
their difficulties regarding new techniques and methods in fann¬ 
ing and associated fields are quickly and authoritatively answered 
over the radio. The radio sets are specially desigped to provide 
comfortahle listening to about 15 to 20 persons. This scheme is 
on a cost sharing Ijasis, offering additional listening facilities to 
women and others, who may not he in a position to listen to the 
programmes in the evening at the panchayat premises. 

The following is a description of travel and tourist facilities in 
Yeotmal district provided by the. Government. There are in all 
23 rest houses and circuit houses in the district maintained by 
the Government of Maharashtra. Primarily, these rest houses 
are meant for the use of Government officers on duty. But they 
are also made availablie to the traveling public. For Govern¬ 
ment servants on duty, nominal rent is charged. These 
bungalows arc provided with furniture, crockery and utensils, 
The following is the tahsdwise last of rest houses and circuit 
houses in the district. 


TaJisil 

Rest House 

Circuit 

Home 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Yeotmal 

Yeotmal, Jodmoha, Hiwari 

Yeotmal. 

Darwha .. 

Darwha, Digras, Pathrot, Singad 

. . 

Wani 

Wani 


Pu.sad 

Pusad, Umarkhed, Marwadi, Bittergaon, 



Chikhali, Korat, Sondhabhi, Kharbi, 
Morchandi, Khandala, Pardi. 


Kelapur 

Pandharkawada, Karanji, Tipeshwar. .. 



There is no place of tourist interest in Yeotmal d'strict. How 
ever, there are a number of places of pilgrimage which arc given 
below: — 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Pilgrim Centres 

(2) 

Whether served 
by Rest House 
(R. H.) or Dhar- 
masliala (D) 

(3) 

Yeotmal 

(1) Kalamb-Chintamani temple and fair 

(2) Jodmoha-Khateshwar Maharaj Sansthan .. 

D 

D and R, FI. 

Darwha 

1 

(1) Digras-Ghantibaba Deosthan, Fair 

(2) Mungsaji Maharaj Deosthan (Dhamangaon 
Deo). 

R.H. and D 

D 

Pusad .. V. 1 

(1) Karla-Mahadeo temple 

(2) Umarfched-Devi temple 

D 

R. H. 

Kelapur 

(1) Pandharkawada-Devi temple 

(2) Kapai—Nanaji Maharaj Deosthan 

R. H. 

D 

Wani 

(I) Wani-Rangnath Swami temple 

R. H. and D 


.A-II97—3I-A. 
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In this CHAIH EK AN AITEMPJ IS MADE TO GIVE A BROAD I'lCl I RF. CHAPTER 8. 
OF CERTAIN MiscErj^ANEODS OCCUPATIONS, siich as, hotc] keeping. Miscellaneous 
tailoring, flour milling, hair-cutting, gold and silver smithy, etc. Occupations. 
Tliough some of them are coining up in rural areas, they are iNTRonucrroN. 
typically urban in characteristics. Economic development during 
the last forty years has paved a way for such occupations. The 
changing habits and tastes of the people have encouraged the 
growth of such occupations. The industrial development gave 
impetus to .some of the miscellaneous occupations and also 
created a change in the structure, composition and character of 
a few of them. An increase in their number has provided scope 
for more employment. Development of hotel keeping is due to 
migration of people from rural areas and springing up of small 
and big industries. The gradual urbanisation has created a 
change in the food habits of the people. The ofRce goers coming 
from different parts have to rely more upon restaurants as well 
as on lodging and boarding houses. Fashions and fascinations 
for a well made dress have given rise to a number of shops deal¬ 
ing in ready-made clothes. Limitations upon the time available 
have cut down the self services and man hag come to be more 
and more dependent upon the readily available services for his 
common necessities which is one of the reasons for the coming 
up of occupations like, laundries, lodging and boarding houses, 
hair-dressing, bicycle repairing and flour-milling. 

The Census reports of 1911, 1921 and 1931 have given lists of 
occupations, such as. hotels and restaurants, bicycle repairing, 
milk and sweetmeat selling, tailoring, hair dressing, gold and 
silver smithy, painting, laundering, flour-milling and alike. 

Most of the craftsmen and traders included in these categories 
are engaged in production of goods of daily consumpt’on or in 
rendering some useful service to the society. In the 1961 Census 
these occupations are enumerated under various heads, such as. 
industry, trade, etc. 

Smaller numbers engaged in vocations I'ke law, medicine, 
education, journalism or employment in Government depart¬ 
ments. municipalities, also are important from the functional 
point of view. The rapid growth of such occupations is both a 
factor in the pace of urbanisation and an index of the degree of 
prosperity of the district. 

A sample survey of some of these occupations .was conducted 
in the district at Darwha. Digras. Ghatanji, Pandharkawada, 

Pusad. Umarkhed. Wani and Yeotmal with a view to presenting 
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a broad picture of the economic comlitions prevailing in tht sc 
occupations. A questionnaire was framed on the basis of whit It 
the data was collected from each of the selected samples froi n 
different localities and places. The occupations sek-cte d 
included: — 

(1) Hotels and restaurants, (2) Lotlging and Ijoarding, (Jf 
lailoring. (4) Ifair<utting, (5) Dhobis and laundry services, 
(fi'i Pan and bidi making. (7) Bakery, (8) Cycle repairing, 
(9) Sweetmeat making, (10) Rice pounders, huskers and flour 
i;rinders, 'fll) Domestic servants, (12) Religious professions, and 
(l.S) the learned professions, such as doctors, lawyers and 
teachers. 

Many tif these occupations combined trade and industry. 
Tbev are de.scrihcd in regard to their employment, earnings. 
e<|uipment, raw materials, organisation, etc. 

The following tables give the number of persons employed in 
different occupations in the Yeotmal district as per the 1951 and 
19fil Censuses: — 

TABLE No, 1 


Cl.ASSIFICATIO.V OF OCCt’PATTON.S I\ Yf.OT.MAT, DiSTKK’I', 1951* 


Name of Occupation 

Total 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Tiiilors, milliners, dress makers, darners 

2,223 

2,160 

63 

l,i.iifher, IvCathcr products and footwear 

1,333 

1,282 

51 

Ciiipenters. turners and joiners 

2.931 

2,904 

27 

Potters and makers of earthen ware .. 

611 

537 

74 

Hand pounders of rice, dehuskinp and flour KrlndinH, 
milling and grain parching. 

302 

238 

64 

Bevcragc.s 

12 

>2 


Eaundries and laundry services, washing and cleaning 

979 

782 

197 

Barbers and beauty shops 

1,625 

1,599 

26 

Hotels, restaurants and cating-hovt.ses.. 

1,120 

1,078 

42 

Domestic services rendered by cooks, gardeners and 

.3,001 

2,186 

815 

other domestic servants. 

Recreation services 

493 

478 

15 

IajzhI services 

87 

84 

3 

Ueligious services rendered by priests, monks, smllius , 

167 

152 

15 

etc. 

Milkmen, makers of butter, Cheese, ghee and other 

109 

94 

15 

dairy products. 

Manufacture of bidis, cigar.s, cheroots and snuff. . 

437 

244 

193 

Medical and other health services— 




(a) Registered medical practitioners 

132 

112 

20 

(i) Voids, hakims 

83 

80 

3 

(r) Gompounders, nurses ... 

101 

53 

48 


♦'district Census Hand Hook, Yeotmal. I9SI. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Ci..\ssiFJt;A[ io.\- OF Occc PAno.\.s in Yeotm.vl Disirict in 1961’“ 


Nami' of Otfiipation 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Males 

(.5) 

Fein ales 

(4) 

'I'.iilois, cuturs, etc. 


3,792 

3,459 

333 

heather cutters and shoe niakcr.s 


1,577 

1,504 

73 

C.'arpcnters» joitiers and related workers 

4,085 

4,049 

36 

Potters, (>lass and clay workers 


1,730 

1.004 

726 

.Vlillers, bakers, beveraL'C workers 


2,006 

1,704 

302 

LiuiiiJerery, dry cleaners.. 

• 

1,556 

657 

809 

1 lair dressing 


2,154 

2,152 

2 

Cooks, House keepers, maids, elt. 


2,373 

1.118 

1,253 

Hotels and lodging and boarding 

.. 

2,089 

1,981 

108 

Ueligious services rendered by priest, fakirs, monk, etc. 

634 

585 


I.cgal services 

. . 

553 

553 


Uecivationa! Services 

. 

62b 

577 

49 

.Medical sert ices reitdtred by individual and organisa¬ 
tions. 

1,598 

1,182 

416 

Bakers, Sweetmeat makers 

. . 

386 

139 

47 

(.agar and bidi makers 

. 

703 

.121 

382 


•district Census Hand Book, Yeotmal 1961. 


Accurcling to 1961 Census, 2,089 persons were engaged in 
eating houses, cafes, restaurants, and lodging and boarding 
houses. 

Hotelling can he very well regarded as a nourishing husinebs 
in recent times. Number of factors, such as, growth of economic 
activity, multiplicity of business transactons, increase in the 
facilities of transport and communications, change in the habits 
and tastes of the people, business tactics, present mode of recej)- 
tion, etc., have increased the scope of , hotel keeping. This is 
noticed by the rapidly increasing number of establishments and 
persons engaged in thorn over the past few years. 

As tea has become an essential and a common beverage, except 
for a few small villages, tea shops or similar establishments are 
seen in almost all parts of the di.strict. Their general get-up 
firstly dc[)ends much on their daily turnover and secondly on 
rlientele, local or otherwise. There are a number of tea-shop.- 
spread :dl over the district. They fall into numerous categor’es. 
Some esralrlishmcnt serve only hot drinks, such as, tea, coffee. 
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cocoa, etc., wliereas some others selL hot drinks as well as cold 
beverages. It is customary with many tea-shops to keep some 
light snacks alongwith tea. In a tew cases they serve meals too. 

Tea shops in rural areas are typical in their characteristics. 
4’hey are generally small and ill-equipped and do not present a 
very happy picture. Tea-shops in towns are generally better 
lurnished and well equipped. I'hey offer a variety of dishes. In 
such restaurants different persons are employed for different jobs 
and are kept neat and decent. At times they are attractively 
decorated. Such restaurants have a separate kitchen mostly on 
the back-side of the premises. They prepare special as well as. 
favourite dishes. In such restaurants, customers can relax com¬ 
fortably as they are provided with radio sets, cushioned furni¬ 
ture, separate small rooms and excellent service. In towns like 
Yeotmal, Wani, Darwha and Pusad mostly medium sized hotels 
are found. North Indian hotels have more impact on the 
hotels established in the distiict. The fresh as well as tempting 
preparations, such as, bliajia, shev, chakl'i, jilebi and alu-bonda 
arc made just on the other side of the entrance of the shop which 
can clearly be seen from outside. 

However, they do have separate kitchens for their other pre¬ 
parations. But it has become customary with many establish¬ 
ments to make such preparations outside to attract pedestrians. 
The rates charged by these shops are reasonable. Such establish¬ 
ments are found almost in every corner of the important streets, 
in the bazar area, near office buildings, railway stations and bus 
stands. 

Rice, wheat, gram-flour (besan), semolina {rava), dalda-ghee, 
sweet-oil, condiments and spices, vegetables, tomato, onions, 
potatoes, chillis, tea powder, sugar, milk and a number of other 
ai tides constitute the material required. A small tea shop in the 
rural area consumes material amounting to Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per 
month, whereas expenditure of a big establishment on the same 
items for a similar period comes up to as many as 10 times as 
that of the smallest establishment. 

As pointed out earlier two to three benches constitute the 
furniture of a tcashop in rural areas whereas in urban areas, the 
furniture of a tea shop comprises a few chairs and tables. In a 
few shops, welksettled in business, decorating mirrors are hung 
on walls and in a few establishments a radio set is installed near 
the counter. However, the furniture used in most cases is of a 
very simple type. Utensils of German silver and aluminium are 
in common use in small tea-shops. In small tea-shops the 
amount locked up in tools and equipment varies from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 700 while in big shops it varies from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 8,000. 
The investment in tea-shops is of two kinds, (a) fixed capital and 
(b) working capital. 

Fixed investment represents expenditure incurred for pur¬ 
chasing tools and other equipment. The amount invested in 
construction can also be regarded as fixed Investment. The 
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amount of tixed capital generally depends upon the size of the 
shops and the quality as well as quantity of the equipment. The 
location of the establishment is also a determining factor as far 
as the amount of fixed capital is concerned. Small establish¬ 
ments possess equipment just necessary for running it. Hence, 
their expenditure incurred on equipment is limited. 

In a medium sized establishment one or sometimes two cooks 
are employt-d m addition to attendants and waiters. Besides, 
service hoys are also employed to clean tables and wa.sh utensils, 
crockery, floors, etc. The number of employees belonging to 
each category varies with the .size of the establishment. 

yVmongst all the jobs, the cook’s job is supposed to he ;i 
skilled one and he is generally pa'd more. On an average a cook 
in medium sized hotel is paid from Rs. 70 to Rs. 00 per month. 
Other workers get about Rs. 20 to Rs. 35. Besides emoluments, 
the workers are given snacks and tea twice a day. In some hotels 
meals are also provided to workers twice a day. The condition 
of the employees in such establishments is not satisfactory. 
Moreove.r, there is no guarantee of a continuous employment. 
Their services in many cases are neither governed by any rules 
and regulations nor have they any safety of the job. 

A hotel situated near a bus stand or near a cinema house can 
afford to serve various types of dishes, only because it gets suffi¬ 
cient demand from gathering people, whereas establishments 
located in a village or by the road-side get a smaller business. 
However, assured demand in the urban areas generally deter¬ 
mines the turnover of a shop. 

At the lime of festivals, local fairs and at harvest time busi¬ 
ness becomes brisk. During rainy season, generally busi¬ 
ness becomes dull, and hence yields lower returns. The gross 
income of a small hotel ranges from Rs, 480 to Rs. 650, while that 
of a big establishment varies from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 per 
month. The profit margin usually works out to 40 to 55 per 
cent. The rent of the premises in the urban establishments is 
usually high as compared to that in rural ones. Almost all the 
restaurants arc owned by individual proprietors which they 
follow as their principal occupation. There is still vast scope 
for improvement in regard to this occupation in respect of 
investment, services, labour condition, etc. 

This occupation provided employment to 3,792 persons accord¬ 
ing to the 1961 Census. Tailior today is an indispensable unit of 
modern society though once he was looked down upon in the 
social hierarchy. Tailoring was followed as an hereditary occu¬ 
pation by the persons belonging to the Shimpl community of the 
Hindus. But now there is no such bar and any person who has 
desire and resources to follow the occupation can do .so. 

Maiiv of the tailors in the rural areas are unskilled and si icli 
wai.s‘1 coats, hodiccs, pyjamas and make ’ a precarious living. 
However, some tailors in big villages undertake stitching of 
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CHAPTER 8. shirts, pants, etc., but their cutting and fitting is not up ito the 

—-- mark. Skilled tailors are mastly found in big towns only and 

Occ^plufons.* specialize in stitching clothes of men, women and children. 
'i'AiLontNo litey generally adapt themselves to the ever changing fashions 
in the urban areas ensuring a prosperous future to the profession. 

Ill the case of a big tailoring establishment, the fixed capital 
investment is about ks. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000, between Rs. 800 and 
Rs. 1,200 in case of medium establishment and between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 600 in the case of small establishments. The fixed 
capital was invested for the purchase of sewing machines and 
tables, and other minor items, such as, the measuring tape, 
scissors, etc. 

Accessories required for the tailoring occupation are generally 
available locally. They consist of thread, buttons, canvas-cloth, 
needles, oil etc. The amcuni spent on accessories varies from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 70 per month and depends upon the turnover of the 
shop. 

A sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a chair, a low stool (big 
liat) and a tape are the important items that constitute the 
equipment of a tailoring shop. In big establishments tailors are 
employed either on a daily or on a monthly basis. Sometimes 
they are given some percentage in the business handled by the 
establishment. Besides, big shops have other equipment, such 
as, a large table for cutting cloth, one or two cupboards for keep¬ 
ing clothes, mirrors and a few chairs or benches. Of the tools 
and equipment, a sewing machine costs from Rs. 350 to Rs. 700 
and a pair of scissors from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30. 

Generally in a village the tailor goes from house to house to 
collect orders. He takes measures, receives cloth and finally 
delivers stitched articles. But in towns and cities customers visit 
the shops. Usually cutting work is done by the owner of the 
shop, whereas in a few cases, for the job of cutting, skilled tailors 
are employed and the work of stitching is given to other 
employees. It is customary to pay an employed tailor on a 
piece-rate basis. However in a few cases they are paid salaries 
on monthly basis. Such monthly emoluments vary from 
Rs, 70 to Rs. 100 in towns. In the case of big villages their 
wages range from Rs. 30 to Rs. 55. The usual items of stitching 
are shirts, pants, trousers, coats, waist coats, bodices and blouses. 
The St tching charges are not uniform but differ according to 
the quality, the type of work as well as demand for tailoring 
services. The location of the establishment also influences the 
same. 

Output of the work again depends upon the location of the 
shop, whether in a village or in a town, or whether it is centrally 
situated or otherwise. In a village the daily output of work 
amounts to three to four rupees. In the rainy season the busi¬ 
ness is dull. But at the time of annual fairs, Gudhipadva, Dipa- 
vali, Nagpanchami, Dasara, etc. and during the marriage season 
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the l>usiness is brisk when a tailor earns Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per day. chai^TER 8 

In a big town the earnings range from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per day.- 

Theie are a few big and up-to-date shops in the district. ^cc^p^tions* 


Ihe 1961 Census shows that 2,142 persons were engaged in HAia-euTTiNe 
hairdressing shops and beauty shops. Services of the barber a-oon-s, 
like those of a tailor are indispensable to the society. Though 
looked down upon formerly, today there is no stigma attached 
to the profession and any person can own a barber’s shop. In 
the past the barbers in rural areas were balutedais and were 
paid in kind for the services they rendered. The system of 
balula is now on the decline and now it exists in very few remote 
villages. The barber is now paid for the services rendered either 
in cash or in the form of deferred payment. 


The t(jols and equipment of itinerant barber comprise razors 
which are generally used for a pretty long time, cropping 
machines, leather container, called a dliopti, a cup or a small 
aluminium pot, etc. The cost of the whole set does not exceed 
Rs. 100 and is generally passed on from generation to generation 

hi urban areas, many of the barbers have found employiuent 
in hair-cutting saloons, either established by themselves or by 
their lietter off colleagues. 

The capital investment of a hair-cutting saloon is locked up in 
chairs, tables, mirrors and other necessary equipment, such as, 
razors, cropping machines, pairs of scissors, combs, etc., and 
henche.s for the customers in waiting. 

Ill the case of medium establishments the expenditure on 
acce.ssories ranges between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50, which in the case 
of small units comes to Rs. 10 and Rs. 30. Generally every shop 
has two sets of equipment. In the case of big units more sets of 
equipment are found. The medium establishments provide 
employment to about two to three persons, whereas small units 
are a .single worker units. Only one unit employed three paid 
workers who were paid about Rs. 100 per month. 


'fhe daily earnings of a barber tlepend upon the skill that he 
possesses and the clientele that he serves. The earnings in the 
case of a medium unit were placed between Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 
per month, and between Rs. 150 and Rs. 250 in case of small 
establishments. A barber moving from place to place was found 
to earn about Rs. 100 per month. 


Today bicycles are seen even in the remote villages. It is a Bicycle 
convenient means of conveyance and a cheap mode of transport Rep-virunc. 
which does not require much capital or broad r^rads. 

The bicycles and cycle-rTshaws provide cheap and easy mean.'^ 
of transport in big towns like Yeotmal, Wani, Pusad and 
Darwha. This has necessitated the establishment of bicycle 
repairing shops even in tural areas. The majority of bicycle 
rejwiring shops arc of a medium size. Big shops are found only 
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in a large town like Yeotmal. I'hese shops provide employnieiu 
to a good number of persons. Some of tne shops also sell spare 
parts and take to allied joos sued as, h.ring the bicycles and 
stove repairing, etc. Usually the.se shops maintain about four to 
six bicycles tor hiring them out to customers. Ihe rates of hirmg 
are fixed per hour or per day. 

Generally the capital in these shops is invested in the purchase 
of bicycles and their spare parts and other equipment. Two to 
three Denches, a table, a petromax, if electricity is not available, 
spanners of v'arious sizes, nuts, screnvs, and cycle-pump consti¬ 
tute the equipment of such shops. Working capnal is required 
for purchasing oil, and some other sundry articles required for 
maintaining the shop, paying its rent and wages of the employees. 

Most of the ei tablishmcnts arc managed by the owners with 
the help of their family memliers. bicycle shops arc geneially 
situated in rented premises, the rent varying from Ks. 10 to 
Rs. 40 per month. The net monthly income of a small, establish¬ 
ment was estimated to be about Rs. 120, of a medium establish¬ 
ment about Rs. 160 and of a big establishment about Rs. 250. 
Among the employees, teen-aged youngsters are found in 
large numbers. 'I'hey are paid from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 in small 
towns, whereas in big towns the salary of the employees ranges 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per month. 

Duting summer and winter, the business of these shops 
remains brisk. It is slack during the monsoon. 

The number of priests, preceptors, and monks rendering 
religious and allied services was 677 as per 1961 Census. 

The advance of science and the development of materialistic 
attitude of the people have adversely affected this profession 
which was once respected with high regard. Vulnerability oli 
persons belonging to the pr.cstly profession, is also one of the 

reasons of its declining importance. Naturally the number of 

persons following this profession has consideiably reduced. The 
general social cond tions prevailing today have also affected the 
number of the new entrants in the profession.' The earnings of 
this class have gone down to a great extent. Their superiority 
and guidance is no more cared lor. In rural areas at the t me 
of marriage ceremonies and some other important festivals the 
earnings of the priest may amount to Rs. 20 and Rs. 30. In 

urban areas they are slightly higher ranging from Rs. 30 to 

Rs. 50. As a source of stable income it has now become dillicuh 
to rely upon this profession. Hence the younger geneiation 
instead of following the once respected ancestral profession is 
taking to other suitable vocations. 

The number of persons engaged in medical services was 1,598 in 
1961. During the last fifty years the medical profession has not 
only gained in impoi-t&nce but has also expanded considerably. 
The old beliefs in supernatural powers leading to the cure of 
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physical maladies have disappeared and people in ruraii areas as chapter 8. 

wen as in uruan areas have uecome more neaiith conscious. Ihis- 

has made tne meaical protession lucrative. Under the imple- ^*®cupatIon8* 
mcntauon ot rural] heaicn and sannation programme, a numoer medical 

ot primary healtn centres and suDsiaised meaicai practitioners' Profession. 

centres have been established. flowever, the proportion of 
doctors to tne entire population ot the district is inadequate 
specially in rural areas. 

As per 1961 Census, the number of domestic servants was 2,765 Domestic 
which includes cooks, house-keepers, maid-servants, etc. The Servants. 
teiiuency to employ domestic servants is present m rural as well 
as ill urban areas. Ihe break in joint family system has provid¬ 
ed enormous scope tor the employment ot domestic servants. 

As the young generation is going out to cities and towns tor 
education and tor employment, the work of agriculture and 
certain other domestic duties demand help. In rural areas, 
taniihes having good incomes employ domestic servants. The 
rural domestic servants and their urban counterparts differ in 
their nature and conditions of service. The services of the rural 
domestic servants are not continuous and mostly reflect their 
seasonal characteristics. They arc usually employed during sow¬ 
ing and harvesting period, and are paid in cash or in kind 
according to their performance of work. Servants who arc 
employed for a year or for more than a year are called saldar, 

Like the servants employed for a short period, saldar is also paid 
in cash or in kind. This type of labour is significant particularly 
ill Vidarbha and Marathwada regions. A saldar is employed 
especially to look after the cattle, to protect crops, and also for 
fcnc.ng, weeding, watering the crops, and to carry out such 
other sundry work. A sun-category of rural servants, now fast 
disappearing is the one where a worker is employeed in the 
family of a inamdar or a savkar or a landlord m return for the 
monetary help received by him (from the household, the period 
of service extending from about two years to five, depending 
upon the amount of loan taken. 

In urban areas the domestic seiwants can be classified into tw'O 
distinct categories. The employees belonging to first category 
are full-time servants. They have to do every kind of family 
service. The servants falling in the other category are part-time. 

They carry out certa n specific jobs, such as, washing of clothes, 
uten.sils, etc. 

Except for a few families, the majority of the families employ 
part-time servants. In towns generally servants prefer part-time 
jobs. A single person, sometimes alongwith his family mem¬ 
bers works with a number of famil'es. The monthly earnings of 
a part-time servant vary between Rs. 60 and Rs. 120 depending 
upon the number of families they serve. The full-time servants 
are kept busy for the whole day. Their earnings vary between 
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Rs. 40 and Rs. 70 per .inontli. In addition to their salary they 
are provided with meals, clothing and in a few cases with the 
journey fare to and from their native place once in a year, d’he 
servants of the first category are mostly women who work with 
many families. They earn about Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per family per 
month, fn, this category even small children are also seen work¬ 
ing to help their parents in their duties. With the busy life in the 
towns and the rapidly changing economic set up, more and more 
families are found to he depending on domestic servants. During 
the last few years, the earnings of the domestic servants as a 
class have increased considerably. 

This occupation including hotels provided employment to 
2,089 persons as per Census figures of 1961. It has come to the 
forefront in the recent past mainly due to urbanisation, growing 
industrialisation and increasing commercial activity. There is a 
continuous flow of people from rural to urban areas in search of 
employment to whom the lodging and boarding houses prcn';de 
a convenient temporary accommodation. So also the business 
community, which converges on centres of trade and finds easy 
accommodation in the lodging and boarding houses. This has 
made, the profession a lucrative one and has attracted a ntunber 
of entrepreneurs. There are quite a few such establishments in 
the district. 

Most of the establishments in the district have been esiablisli 
ed during the last thirty to forty years. They arc generally rtiu 
on ownership basis. The establishments are generally housed in 
rented premises, and are of a raediura size. Only a few could be 
called big and luxurious establishments. The establishments arc 
found at every taluka headquarters and at the district place. 
Some of them are entirely lodging houses whereas others com¬ 
bine boarding with lodging. In case of lodging houses, they arc 
situated near important business places, such as, bus stands, 
railway stations, etc., whereas hoarding houses are fotind in 
almost all parts of the town. 

Accessories consist of foodgrains, condiments and spice.s, 
groundnut oil, vegetable ghee and vegetables in vegetarian 
hoarding houses. The requirements of non-vegetarian boarding 
fioLises comprise fish, mutton (specially goats) and eggs in addi¬ 
tion to the items aforementioned. A big establishment spends 
from R.s. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 every month, whereas in the case of 
medium sized establishments the expenditure on these items 
varies from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200. The small hoarding houses 
spend about Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 for purchasing the accessories for 
the same period. 

The tools and equipment of a boarding house comprise a few 
benches, small dining tables or /w* (low wooden stools), as also 
bowls, dishes and pots of different sizes. The equipment of a 
lodging house consists of a few cots iron or wooden, a few 
mattresses, pillows and bed sheets. Dressing tables, haugiug 
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luii rors. easy cha rs, tables and such other kind ol’ furnifiire is 
seen only in a few lodging houses. 

'Fhe amount spent on tools and equipment depends upon the 
size of the establishment. Generally Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,.'i00 are 
spent on tools and equipment in a big lodging and boarding 
house, whereas for the same item, the medium sized estahlish- 
inents sj)end Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,100, while the small boa’-ding 
bouses reqube about Rs. 600 to Rs. 700 for purchasing the same. 
Sometimes in large sized establishments a radio-set is found. 
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The fixed capital includes items, such a.s, cost of construction 
of the building, if the establishment is housed in its own pre- 
mise.s, various cooking utensils, crcckery and furniture etc., 
while working capita] represents the purchase of raw materials. 
Some amount is also required to be kept reserved periodically for 
replacement of broken cooking utensils, dishes, glasses, howls, 
etc. It is customary with the owners to secure capital by way of 
cash advances from customers on a monthly basis or from 
kinsmen or friends. In the case of lodging houses, after the 
initial investment by way of fixed capital, the working capital 
plays a very significant part. A big lodging and hoarding house 
in the district was found to have fixed capital amounting to 
Rs. 14.000 and working capital of Rs., 12,000. The average fixed 
and working capital invested in a medium sized boarding house 
was Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 900, respectively, whereas it was Rs. 500 
and Rs. 400 in a small sized hoarding house. The wages of the 
servants vary according to the nature, of the work performed. 
Generally servants employed in a lodging and boarding establish¬ 
ment get a salary of Rs. 25 to Rs. 60. Skilled workers, such as. 
cooks, arc paid more. They are always in demand by one or 
other establishments. The wages of a cook vary from Rs, 60 to 
Rs. 90. The workers in addition to their salary are provided witli 
tea and two meals per day. The job however is not assured and 
looking to the labour involved, wages paid to the workers are 
poor. 


The turnover of a lodging and hoarding house depends upon 
the number of permanent members and the casual customers. 
The management of the establishment, the quality of food that 
the .establishment serves, the location are also determining 
factors in this regard. The daily turnover of a big estahbsh- 
ment varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 175. while that of a medium 
sized estahli.shment varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80. 


Rent, electricity, municipal taxes, wages to the labourers, raw 
materials etc., constitute the expenditure of the establishment. 
The expenditure on these items varies accordinrr to the size of 
the estahhshment. The monthly expendhure of a big establish¬ 
ment in the district vanes from Rs. 1,500 to Rs 2..500. and that 
of a medium sized establishment from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. As 
far as the earnings of the establishments arc concerned, the large 
sized lodging and hoarding houses eani from Rs 1.000 to 
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CHAPTERS. Rs. 1,500 per month, while the hoarding honsej; earn from 
Mtsc^aneous ^00 to Rs 900 per month 
Occupations. 

IUkerifs. This occupation provided employment to .586 persons as per 

196) Census. 

The origin of this occupation could be traced to well over 
125 years back. The bakeries were then started to cater to the 
needs of the European offic als. However developments in vari¬ 
ous fields during the last few years, and change in the food 
habits of the people have led to a considerable expansion of the 
bakery business. The consumption of processed food-sttiffs like 
bread and cakes has ga’ned so much popularity that they 
are now readily available even in small villages. The bakeries 
are localised in urban areas and are found at taluka and district 
places. In a village, the grocer or the pedlar supplies the require¬ 
ments of the people by makhig his purchases from bakeries in 
urban areas. At times the bread and cakes are prepared locally 
on a small scale. 

Sugar, soda, hydrogenated oils, ghee, maida (wheat flour) ai-e 
the raw materials required by a bakery. Generally all these 
items are purchased locally. Ten to twelve maunds of maida, 
two maunds of sugar, hydrogenated oil and ghee together 
constitute the quota for a month, for a unit of average size, 
whereas large .sized bakery requires almost double the quantity. 
In the case of si.ich an establishment the expenditure on raw 
materials amounts to Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 per month. On the 
other hand a small, sized establishment spends from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 500 on the same item, 

A large wooden table to prepare the dough, a hhalti or oven, 
tin trays, small iron sheets, boxes to bake bread, long iron fods, 
vessels, moulds and cupboards, baskets etc., constitute the equip¬ 
ment of a bakery of an average size. The cost of a bhaitti varies 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 whereas the cost of other equipment of 
a small unit varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,400. A big unit spends 
from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000 on various items of equipment. 

Large sized baker'es employ paid workers. The medium and 
small sized establishments are managed by a single proprietor 
who occasionally seeks the assistance of his family members. 
Where outside workers are employed watres pa'd to them depend 
upon the nature of the work. An unskilled labourer gets about 
a rupee or two whereas a baker is paid more than Rs. 4 per day- 
SkiWed labourers are sometimes employed on a monthly basis, 
their wages varying between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100. 

Bread, cakes and biscuits are the main products of these 
bakeries. However bread accounts for the major portion of the 
total production. The products of a bakery are sold either on 
wholesale or retail basis. The turnover of a big establishment 
varies between Rs. 2.000 and Rs. 3.000, whereas in case of a small 
sized itnit it varies from Rs. 700 to Rs, 1.200. The sales are 
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mostly on cash basis. On an average a medium sized bakery CHAPTERS, 
earn.s a net income varying between Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 4,000 per 
annum. The bakeries have almost continuous business through- occupations, 
out the year. 

The estalrlishmcnts engaged in' the making of mattresses and Mattwess and 
pillotvs are generally found in big towns. Although cotton is the l^uxow 
most important commerc'al crop in the district, the use of" 
mattresses and pillows is not very common in rural areas as it is 
in the urban areas of the district. In the rural areas where they 
are in use, they either purchase them in big towns or get them 
prepared by the itinerant ferivalas. In a big town mattress and 
pillow making is carr'ed out as a principal means of livelihood 
l)y those who have the desire and capital to make the neces'-ary 
investment. The establishments found in this category in the 
el'strict are of medium size. The raw' materials required art 
cotton, cloth of different varieties etc. The itinerant artisans 
move from house to house and possess only a cartling howu In 
his case capital requirements are very meagre. 

The cost of equ'pmcnt of a big s’zed establishment varies 
from Rs, 5.000 to Rs. 7,000 whereas investment in a small sized 
e.sraljlishmeni amounts to Rs, 900 to Rs. 1,000. The initial 
investment required for purchasing carding bow. weights, tnmpt. 
etc,, amounts from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 

Generally most of the establishments are managed by the 
owner.s themselves. Only in a few cases workers from outs'de 
arc employed. Rent and electric charges constitute the majoi 
items of expenditure. The amount .spent on these items varies 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 35 per month. 

The establishments mostly make mattresses, pillows, razais. 
takkas, lod, etc. The labour charges where outside labour is 
employed arc on piece rate basis. The occupation provides em¬ 
ployment Throughout the year, though during rainy season the 
business is not so brisk. 

Flour milling provided employment to 2,006 persons which Flour 
included bakers and beverage workers according to 1961 Census. Milling. 

Flour milling is one of the occupations that have sprung up 
recently with the advancement of mechan’eal appliances. The 
grinding wheels have been replaced by flour mills operated either 
on electricity or on some other energy. Flour mill® have come 
ro be established in almost every villasre or at least for a group 
of two to three villages. With the advent of flour mills the sight 
of w’omenfolk in rural areas grinding corn on the wheel in the 
early hours of the d'aw'u and singing OTOi's.in a sweet voice has 
practically disappeared. 

A survey of seven flour mills was conducted in the district. 

The tools requimd for the flour mills consist of electric motors, 
oil engines, grinders, balances and other minor tools and equip¬ 
ment costing between Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 8,000. The repairing 
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charges vary between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500 per aniuini. Ihe 
capital invested by almost all the flour mills w'as more than 
Rs. 5,000 per unit. The wnrkmg capital varied between Rs, 120 
and Rs, 300 per month depending upon the work load ot each 
unit. In most of the ca,s'C.s the occupation was not a hereditary 
one. 

Of the seven units surveyed only two employed one worker 
each. The worker was paitl about Rs. 60 per month as ivages. 
Almost all the units were located in rented prem'ses, paying a 
rent of about Rs, 30 to Rs. 40 per month. Another item of 
expenditure was electric yiow'cr on which the expenditure varied 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 jicr month in case of a big establish¬ 
ment and Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 per mouth in case of small e.stahlish- 
ment dejicnding upon the work load of each unit. The daily net 
earnings of a imir varied from Rs. 10 To Rs. 20. 

Manufacture of aerated waters is a seasonal occupation. It is 
brisk during , the summer season. In Yeotmal district a survey 
of .six units in rhe category was conducted. 

As per 1961 Census 43 persons were engaged in the manufac- 
tui-e of beverages. Soda fountains, .soda bottles, glasses, soda mak¬ 
ing machines, gas cylinders, ice-boxes, etc., form the main tools 
and equipment required for the occupation. The cost of all the 
tools and equipment was put at about of Rs. 6,000. Manv of 
rhese units now have an ice-cream preparing machine also. 

The raw material comprised milk, sugar, salt, ice, colours, 
c.s,sences, prcservativc.s, fresh limes, saw dust, etc. Most of the 
raw materials were purcha.sed in local markets. The normal 
expenditure of a big unit on raw materials was about Rs. 100 per 
month which increased to ahour Rs. 600 during the brisk season. 

The big units provided employment to about six persons, while 
medium and small units provided employment to about three 
and one person, respectively. In all the units they were paid 
about Rs. 50 per month. The number of salaried employees 
increased during the brisk sca-son. 

The gross daily income of a big unit exceeded Rs. 50 during 
the season which slackened during the off season. The small 
units were generally closed during the slack season and worked 
seasonally. Many of the proprietors worked the units as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation. 

Most of the establishments were located in rented premises, the 
rent varying between Rs. 25 and Rs. 35. Those units situated in 
the busy localities, such as, near the bus stand or bazar had a 
large number of clientele. Many of these units supplied these 
products to hotels and rc.staurants which placed orders with 
them. 

Th’s occupation including all types of cleaning, dyeing, bleach¬ 
ing and dry cleaning provided employment ito 1,521 persons as 
per 1961 Census, The occupation has changed with the passage 
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of time. The laundering .‘■ervices in the past were rendered by CHAPTERS. 
dhobis who used to collect clothes, wash and iron them and MisMUMeous 
deliver the clothes back to their customers. Nowadays, new Occupations, 
shops have been opened by the persons in the business. Laundries T.ai ndrihs. 
are seen in almost all the towns. The customers themselves go 
to ithe shop, give the clothes for washing or ironing as the case 
may he, and collect the same on a specified date. Collecting the 
clothes from the customers as also delivering them, is al'o not 
infrequent. Tire dhobis, a snb-ca.ste of the Hindus, w’ere in former 
times balutedars i.e. village servants and accepted grains towards 
payments for the services rendered by them. How'ever the 
system is now nor in \'nguc as in the past. In the case of dhobis 
all the members of a family are found working. Generally the 
work of collecting the clothes is done by the male members of 
the family, while washing of clothes is done by the women and 
drying of clothes is entrusted to the children. Ironing and 
delivery of clothes is also done bv the male members. Generally 
a dhobi is paid per hundred clothes wa.shed and ironed. Laun¬ 
dries are mostly seen in the urban areas. In ca.se of laundries the 
customers themselves go to deliver and collect clothes. Some of 
these laundries also undertake dry cleaning, darning, etc. A few 
of them only undertake iron'ng of clothes. In the case of a big 
unit in the district, situated at the district headquarters, the 
capital investment was found to be about Rs. 5,000. It was 
mainly locked up in dry cleaning machine, irons, cup-boards for 
keeping clothes, table for ironing and the business counter. It 
provided emplovment to five persons who were from the family 
of the owner. The main items of expenditure for this unh were 
rent which accounted for about Rs. 60 per month and electricity 
charges which came to about Rs. 20 per month The net monthlv 
earnings of a unit w'ere between Rs. .ISO and Rs. 500. 

In the case of medium units the capital investment was placed 
at between Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,000. The same amounted to between 
Rs. 400 and Rs. 6.50 in case of small units. A medium sized unit 
provided employment to about four persons, while two w'cre 
found to be engaged in small unhs. No salaried persons were 
employed by any unit. 

The net income of a medium unit was placed at about Rs. 250 
and that of a small unit at about Rs. 175 per month. 

The most frequent sight in a busy locality like the bus stand. Pan Bidi 
the railway station, the bazar, rbe cinema houses, etc., is thar of 
a pan shop surrounded by a group of customers. 

Pan and bidi shops were fairly distributed in the town and were 
also established in villaees. Generally every shop has poVshed 
brass bowls for chuva and hath and brass plate where betel leaves 
are arranged. 

Tlie pan-bidi shops are of two types. The first category com¬ 
prises shoos that sell nrepared t>an-pattis, bidis, c'garettes. match¬ 
boxes and some articlc.s of daily use. such as, soap, agarbatti, 

A-n97—32-A. 
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tooth paste, tooth powder, post cards and postal envelopes, 
besides a few petty medicines like, aspro, anacin, etc. The 
other type of shops are those that sell only loose iTeteWeavcs, 
betel-nuts and other ingradients of pan, besides other articles 
mentioned above. 

In the case of a big unit, the amount invested in fixed capital 
was about Rs. 2,000. It is mostly locked-up in decorative 
minors, nut crackers, containers for various articles, pots for 
chuna and kath, a bucket to store water for cleaning betel-leaves, 
etc. A big shop frequently maintained a radio-set and had tube- 
light fixtures. In case of medium and small units decorative 
mirrors, radio-sets, etc., were rarely found. 

The main accessories consist of betel-leaves, betel-nuts, tobacco 
leaves and powder, lime, catechu, cloves, cardamoms, copra (dried 
coccanut), sweet fennel, different varieties of jnrda, and other 
ingradients of the pan including items of masala to make the 
pan either sweet or astringent to suit the taste of the consumer. 

These shops whether big or small sell various kinds of pan 
patlis, such as, plain i.e. with catechu, lime and betel-nut with 
tobacco and those contain'ng other masala which is generally 
s'veetened. 

The daUy turnover of these shops depended upon their location 
and ranged between Rs. 4 and Rs. .S in case of small units and 
Rs. 30 in case of big units. The medium units earned a daily 
income of about Rs. IS to Rs. 20. 

The occupations described above, however, do not exhaust the 
entire field. Besides these, there are still a few more occupa¬ 
tions which provide employment to a considerable number of 
persons but are quite small to be dealt with separately. A men¬ 
tion may be made of some of them, such as, fruit-vendors, 
sellers of vegetables, flowers, milk and meat, sweetmeat-makers, 
photo-frame-makers, astrologers, newspaper sellers, goldsmiths, 
carpenters and parchers. 



CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Tins c.iiAPTEK IS DIVIDED INTO TWO SECTIONS, viz., Standard of CHAPTER 9. 
Living and Economic Prospects. The section on Standard of Economic 

Living analyses the family budgets of different families belong- Trends, 

ing to various income groups in urban and rural areas of the dis- iNTRODucriox. 
rrict Iiringing out the distinction between rural and urban 
characteristics nhercvir they do exist. The section on economic 
pro,spects endeavours to depict the economic trends and develop¬ 
ment potentialities of the district in the various sectors of its 
economy. 

Sechon I —Standard of Living 


At the outset it is very necessary' to make a clear distinction 
between the term standard of living and standard of life which 
are many a time mistaken to be synonymous terms. The former 
connotes the necessaries, the comforts and the luxuries to the 
consumption of which an individual or a family is accustomed, 
i.e., it indicates the present way of living of an individual or a 
family. As against this the term standard of life represents an 
idea] toward.s the achievement of which all efforts of an indi¬ 
vidual or a family arc directed. The concept of standard of life 
is dynamic and changes from time to time with a change in the 
outlook of an individual or a family or with the progress madi? 
in the field of scientific research. The ideal for the distant future 
may become a fact in the near future resulting in the creation of 
new concepts for both the standard of living and the standarrl 
of life. 

The comparison between the standard enjoyed by the people 
in the past and the one enjoyed at present gives us an opportunity 
to judge whether people are better off or worse off today than 
what they were in the past. A detailed analysis of income, 
patterns of expenditure, price level, etc., over a period of past 
itew years with the selection of a few particular normal years 
reflects a trend in the standard over a decade or so. However, 
such an analysis is not possible in view of the paucity of statis¬ 
tical data required for such a purpose. 


Standard ok 
Living. 

General. 


The other method to judge whether the material conditions of 
the people in the district have improved or deteriorated, is to 
measure the economic prosperity of the district in monetary 
terms in relation to the fluctuations in the price level. Such an 
analysi.s would be purely of a general nature. The rise or fall in 
the district income with steady price levels would reflect the rise 
or fall in the standard of living in the district assuming even 
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distribution o£ income and a fairly steady rate of employment 
during the period under study. The. di-stnet income will, have to 
he computed in the same manner as the provincial oi- the 
national income. The statistics required to compute income of 
a smalt unit like a district would be more difficult to get than 
those required to compute the provincial or the national income. 
Flence, no attempt is made to study the relative standard of 
living of the people in; the d’strict on the above methods called 
the census of production and census of income method. 

The following descript’on of the patterns of income and 
expenditure in Yeotrnal district is based upon a sample survey 
conducted in the district in 1966-67. Though the aotual observa¬ 
tions corroborate the concl.us'ons regarding the standard of living 
of the people in the district in a particular year depicted in this 
the district, the families were grouped as under:-— 

TJie following metltod was adopted for the survey. The 
survey was conducted with household as a unit of sampling in 
certain areas typically representative of urban and rural chara¬ 
cteristics. Based on the average annual income of a family of 
four units, giving due weightage to the economic conditions in 
the district, the families were grouped as under: — 

Group T—F'amilies with an annual income of Rs. 4.200 
and over. 

Group II—Families with an annual income of between 
Rs. 1.800 and Rs. 4.200. 

Group III—Families with an annual income of below 
Rs. 1,800. 

However, this grouping has not been based upon the actual 
income of a family biit has been based upon the income com¬ 
puted for a family with four units. The income was computed 
in the following manner. In case of a family with four adults 
and four minors making a total of six units and annual income 
of Rs. 4,800, the computed income for a four unit family comes 
to Rs. 3,200 and the family has been included in the second 
group on the basis of computed income rather than in the first 
group on the basis of actual income. 

The income of a family was taken to represent earnings from 
all sources. Savings and indebtedness of a family were ascertain¬ 
ed. The expenditure was grouped under the two heads, viz., 
monthly and annual. Under monthly expenditure was consi¬ 
dered the expenditure incurred by a family on grocery, rent, 
litthting, domestic services, entertainment, education, etc. The 
annual expenditure consisted of the expenditure incurred on 
clothine, ornaments, charity, medical relief, travelling and social 
obligations, etc. 

In Yeotrnal district the survey was conduoted at Bham, Kalam, 
Mahagaon, Ramgaon, Rameshwar and Yeotmal, besides a few 
nthef villages, 
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it is necessary to clarify here that two classes of families, the 
extremely rich and the extremeiy poor, have not been considered 
while analysing the tainily budgets; 'Ihe extremely rich families 
have been dropped in view of tne fact that their inclusion in the 
analysis would unnecessarily inflate the averages arrived at. The 
extremely poor families have been excluded as their inclus-on 
would deflate the averages. 

The families in this group with an average annual income of 
Rs. 4,200 and over were generally considered well-to-do. I'hesc 
families generally maintained a high living standard with decent 
and sufficient accommodation, well-stitched dresses of a tine 
variety of cloth, with a high literacy percentage and polished 
manners. These families could afford comforts like, ceiling fans, 
radio-sets, motor-cycles and cars, gas-stoves, geysers, etc. 

The family was composed of four adults and two minors 
making a total of live units. Most of the families had two 
earning members. Almost 75 per cent of the famibes owned 
landed and other property. Ihc average annual income from 
iiU sources of a family in this group was placed at about Rs. 6,000. 

The average savings of a family in cash were placed at about 

Rs. 5,000, and in other forms, such as, insurance, provident fund, 

etc., at Rs. 3,000. Few families were in debt, and the debts were 
mostly contracted for productive purposes, such as, improvement 
to agriculture, running of a business, etc. 

The average monthly expenditure of a family on food items 
came to Rs. 150 comprising cereals and pulses, Rs. 65; oils'and 
ghee, Rs. 25 ; vegetables, mutton and eggs, Rs. 20 and milk, 
Rs. 40. The other monthly expenditure of Rs. 130 was distribut¬ 
ed on lighting, Rs. 10 ; domestic services, Rs. 50; education, 

Rs. 10; entertainment, . Rs. 25, and house-rent and such other 

c.xpcnditme incurred on maintaining house and paying taxes, 
Rs. 35. Domestic servants were employed by many families and 
were paid on an average Rs, 50 per month besides meals, tea and 
staying facilities in a few cases. Many a time, more than one 

domestic servant was employed in a family. Most of the 

domestic servants were employed as full-time .servants and not 
For specific jobs. Tn case of entertainment, these families, as 
they could afford, were found spending considerably. Their 
choice was mostly for film shows and dramas and for classical 
and light music in a few cases. Milk was a common item of 
their diet and milk products were akso consumed. 

The average annua] expenditure on clothing of a family was 
Rs. 600 and is not surprising in view of their high taste for 

clothing and excellent stitching. Use of terylene and terycot 

fabrics was not uncommon at least with urbanites. 

Generally people in this group were religious-minded and their 
expenditure on this item per annum was put at about Rs. 276. 
They were health conscious also, and spent annually about Rs. 144 
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Oil medical account. The expenditure of a family on travelling 
and miscellaneous items was also high and came to about Rs. 840 
per annum. 

The household equipment of a family in this group consisted 
of stamless steel, brass and copper utensils. The use of silver 
utensils was also frequent. Their bedding generally comprised 
thick cushioned beds, fine chaddars, woollen blankets, etc. In 
many families a special .set was maintained for the guests. They 
possessed gold ornaments but many a time they were held more 
for the intrinsic value of gold rather than their artistic worth. 
They had jiairs for ceremonial wear. The furniture used by 
them was also of a costly variety, such as sofa-sets, huge cup¬ 
boards, wardrobes, etc. Many families had fine crockery. A 
radio set and a bicycle was a common sight though a few owned 
motor-cycles and motor cars. 

The percentage of literacy in the families in this group was 
very h gh as even those in rural areas could afford to educate 
their children Ity sending them to some outside educational 
centres. 

The total monthly expenditure of a family in this group on 
food items was about .34i per cent of the total expenditure and 
30 per cent of the income. 

This group comprised families with an annual income of 
between Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. The accommodation of the 
urlianites in the families was generally decent though small. The 
tenements were mostly kept clean and neat. Many of the families 
had a radio-set and a fan. Their premises were generally well- 
ventilated. The people in this group used quality cloth for their 
clothes which generally were stitched to their liking. However, 
they did not have many pairs of dresses inclusive of ceremonial 
wear. The percentage of literacy among them was very high. 

A family in the group was composed of 3 adults and 2 minors 
making a total of 4 units. Almost every family had one earning 
member though 20 per cent of the families had more than one 
earning member. Many of them owned landed property, houses 
and some other property. The average annual income of a family 
from all sources came to Rs. 3,000. 

The average expenditure of a family on food items per month 
came to about Rs. 110 comprising cerealis and pulses, Rs. 55; 
ghee and oils, Rs. 20; vegetables, mutton and eggs, Rs. 15 and 
milk Rs. 20. Of the remaining monthly expenditure, about Rs. 4 
were spent on lighting, Rs. 25 on domestic services, Rs. 10 each on 
education and entertainment and Rs. 15 on rent, and house taxes 
and repairs. 

The family spent annually about Rs. 360 on clothing, Rs. 96 
on religious and charitable items, Rs. 168 on medical relief and 
Rs. 240 on travelling and other miscellaneous items. 
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I'heir household equipment consisteti of btass and copper uten¬ 
sils. However the use of stainless steel, was also common. Only 
a few possessed silver articles. However the silver articles were 
not of daily use but were used occasionally on ceremonial days 
and consisted of such items as, attardmii, gulabdani, etc. Their 
bedding generally comprised beds, chaddar, pillows, etc., and the 
number of beddings was jusit enough to meet the requirements 
of the family. Generally they had a few items of good crockery. 
Many had radio-sets, fans and bicycles. The family possessed 
gold ornaments made on some auspicious occasion like, marriage 
and thread ceremony. They had very few sets of costly apparel, 
such as, shalus and pailhanis. As has been mentioned earlier, the 
level of literacy as also of education was very high in this group. 
The families in this group, particularly in urban areas, were 
health conscious and availed themselves of medical facilities. 
They also spent considerably on religious and cliaritahle items, 
and most of their travelling was due to attending fairs and festi¬ 
vals and for the fulfilment of social obligations. 

The average expenditure on food items of a family in this 
group represented about 45 per cent of both their income as also 
of their expenditure. 

The families with an annual income of below Rs. 1,S00 per 
annum on an average were included in tliis group. The people 
Itelonging to this group in rural areas stayed in huts constructed 
on the outskirts of villages and in one room tenements in urban 
areas. They had no ftirniture except a khat. 

I'hc family in this group was composed of four adults and 
lour minors making a total of six units. Almost every family 
had two earners. The average occupational income of a family 
was placed at Rs. 1,200 per annum which was supplemented by a 
small income from agriculture in respect of only four families 
out of 22, i.e. in respect of only 16 per cent of the families survey¬ 
ed. No family reported any .savings. Almost all the families 
were in debt. 

The family on an average spent Rs. 80 on food comprising 
cereals and pulses. Rs. 50 and Rs. 10 each on oils, vegetables, 
mutton and milk. They did not consume mi'Ik as they could 
not afford it and their purchase of milk was restricted to the bare 
requirements of tea or butter-milk. Of the remaining monthly 
expenditure, Rs. 4 were spent on lighting. Re. 1 towards education 
of their children, Rs. 2 towards entertainment and Rs. 5 towards 
rent and repairs to their huts. 

The household equipment of families in this group mostly 
consisted of earthen [tots and aluminium utensils. Only in a few 
cases, either brass or copper utensils were used for storing water. 
They had no furniture. Their bedding was very scanty and 
mostly comprised godhadi and mats. The percentage of literacy 
in this group was low because their main emphasis was to learn 
c|uickly to earn quicklv rather than to achieve any cducation.tl 
distinction. 
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The average montflly expenditure on food items of the families 
in this group was VO per cent of its total expenditure and 80 per 
cent or its mcome. 

The accommodation where the families in the first group stayed 
was decent and airy, f heir quarters were quite spacious. In case 
of the second group, the only difference was tnat their accom¬ 
modation was smaller m size than that m the hrst gtoop hut 
otherw-se it was the same as in die first group. In regard to the 
families m the third group, the tenements were not well ventilat¬ 
ed and lacked elegance altogether. They were mainly located in 
the congested areas in towns and on the outskirts of villages. 

About the houses, the Yeotmal District Census Handbook, 1961 
has to say the following : — 

" 64.1 per cent of all the houses arc used as dwellings, 23.7 
per cent as cattle-sheds, etc., 5.9 per cent were vacant at the 
tune of the Census and the remaining arc used as shops, work¬ 
shops or lactones, schools, etc. 

" The density of residendal houses per square mile in the 
district has increased along with tlic density of population per 
squaie mile from 38.7 per cent in 1951 to 44.9 per cent in 1961. 
f ile number of persons per residential house has also slightly 
increased from 4.62 in 1951 to 4.69 in 1961. 

“ Classified by owned and rented categories 83 per cent of the 
dwellings in the district are owned and only 17 per cent arc 
rented. The proportion of owned in the rural areas is shghtly 
higher (88 per cent) and very much lower (48 per cent), in 
the urban areas. Even this low proportion ot 48 per cent for 
the urban areas in the district is somewhat higher than the 
average of 30 per cent for all urban areas of Maharashtra. 

“ Out of the various materials used for walls, mud appears 
to be predominant in the district with a proportion 48.0 per 
cent. The proportions in the talukas of Yeotmal and Kelapur 
are much lower and the difference is made up by grass, leaves, 
reeds or bamboos. Burnt bricks are used next to mud and 
grass, leaves, etc., as 6.3 per cent of the occupied dwellings Rte 
found to be of walls of this type. They are, however, more 
common in the urban ,(31.9 per cent) than in rural areas 
( 2.8 per cent). Stone is not used much in the district as only 
3.1 per cent of the dwellings have stone walls. 

“ Our of the material of roof, corrugated iron and zinc sheets 
(C. I. sheets) are predominant in the district with a proportion 
of 39.0 per cent. C. I. sheets arc, however, more common in 
urban areas. Their proportion in the urban areas is 52.2 per 
cent against 37.1 per cent in rural areas. In the rural areas 
along with the C. 1. sheets, roofs of grass, leaves, reeds, etc., 
are also common and have a proportion of 36.3 per cent. C. I. 
sheet roofs are very common in the western part comprising 
Darwha and Pusad talukas. The roofs of grass, leaves, reed.'. 
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lharch, cic., arc found mostly in the rural areas of Yeotinal 
and Kclapur talukas. The ratnfalL increases towards the eastern 
part ul tile district and the roofs in Wani taluka arc, therefore, 
sloping and are of tiles, slate, shingle, etc. Their proportions in 
l)oin rural (26.2 per cent) and urban (29.2 per cent) areas are 
very close. 

illassilied by the luunber of rooms occupied, 65.3 per cent of 
households arc occupying one-room dwellings and 23.1 per cent 
an: occupying two-room dwellings. Households occupying 
larger number of rooms arc more in urban areas than in rural 
anas. Average numher of persons per room is 3.06 for total, 
.1.15 for rural and 2.57 for urban areas.” 

As regards clothing, the quality of clothing used by the first 
as also by the second group was almost the same. The position 
was different as far as the number of pairs of dress was concern¬ 
ed. Mowever, the families in the third group mostly used clothes 
made from coarse cloth. 

As regaiah food habits also a marked difference was noticed in 
respect of the first and the third group. The use of ghee and 
other tniik products was confined to the first and to a certain 
extent to the second group. It was a luxury for the families in 
the third gr(.>up. The use of more vegetables, eggs, mutton and 
other fresh food was on a larger scale in respect of the first group. 

'I’lic percentage of literacy was very high in respect of the first 
and the secoiui group while it was very low in respect of the 
third group. 

The lollowing table gives the pertentage proportions of literacy 
out of the total population for males and females for total, rural 
and urban areas of the district separately. 
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Li keeping with the Engels law of family expenditure, which 
states that the percentage expenditure on food items decreases 
with every increase in the income, the expenditure of a family in 
the lirsi group on food items was 30 per cent of its income and 
34 jrer cent of its expenditure as against 45 per cent of both in 
respect of the second group and 8u per cent of its income and 
70 per cent of its expenditure in respect of the third group, The 
percentage expenditure on food items in relation to tneir income 
as also the expenditure clearly indicates a surplus budget of the 
families in the first group, a balanced budget of the families in 
the second group and an unbalanced budget of the families in 
the third group. 

Section 11 — Economic Pkospeci.s 

'1 he preceding chapters in this Volume described the structural 
and operational aspects of the various sectors of the district 
economy, such as, agriculture, industries, finance, trade and 
commerce, and communications. It is proposed in this chapter 
to furnish the trends in the economic lire of the district visible 
(luring the past few decades. The trends analysed here pertain 
to the agrarian economy, irrigation facilities, industrialization, 
agricultural marketing, co-operative movement, prices and wages 
ol tigricultural labour in the district. It may be pointed out that 
though the district economy broadly refleqted the trends visible 
in the national economy, there were some salient features parti¬ 
cular to the district which need a separate analysis. At the out¬ 
set it can lie .said that the district economy achieved a fair degree 
of progress. The process of growth gathered momentum since 
the launching of five-year plans in 1951. However, in the 
absence of reliable input-output data, it is not possible to measure 
the rate of economic growth. The following is tlierei’ore a rela¬ 
tive description of the salient changes that the district economy 
has undergone over a period of time. 

Yeotmal is a predominantly agricultural district since the 
remote past. Economic progress has always meant some pro¬ 
gress in the agricultural sector. In fact economic progress was 
never perceptible enough to be measured in terms of economic 
variables even up to the dawn of Independence. The district 
economy is characterised by an imbalance between agriculture 
and industries in so far as the bulk of the working population, 
about 85 per cent, is engaged in agriculture, while organised 
industries account for a very small percentage of the total 
w'orkers. The percentage of agricultural population is as high 
as 90 in the rural areas which arc practically devoid of any 
mechanised industries. 

Paradoxically, however, this predominantly agricultural diis- 
rrict was much less efficient in agriculture than the neighbouring 
districts of Amravati and Akola. 'Fhis could be attributed to 
the fact that the soil in this district was nor very fertile and that 
the aids to progressive agriculture were virtually non-existent. 
The situation has how'ever changed perceptibly during the last 
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tew years ot economic planning. The agrarian economy has 
assumed a very progressive character due to the bold and imagi¬ 
native policy ot agrarian relorriis tollowed by the Goiernment ot 
Maharashtra under the guidance ot Shri V. P. Naik, the; Chiet 
Minister of Maharashtra State, who hails trom this district. 

The sectorial trends based on certain indicators ot develop¬ 
ment will suOstantiate the above observation. During 1961-64, 
the district ranked tourth in Vidarbha and seventh in the State 
as far as the percentage ot area .sown more than once to net area 
sown was concerned. I'li s percentage was 0.72 in 1960-61, 0.7i/ 
in 1961-62, 0.84 in 1962-63 and 0.90 in 1964-65 for the district. 
Kelapiir and Wani tahsils had always a higher percentage than 
that for the district.* 

I'hc pattern of land utilization which throws an important 
light on the structural aspects ot the agrarian economy ot ihe 
district showed a very lavourable trend over the period between 
1961 and 1965. It is noteworthy that the culturahle waste land 
declined from 32,975 hectares in 1961-62 to 30,274 hectares in 

1964- 65 ; sim larly the current fallows and other fallow lands 
together decreased from 86,387 hectares in 1961-62 to 70,892 
hectares in 1964-65. Obviously these lands have been put to 
cultivation. It is also indicative of the tact that more and mure 
lands can be brought under extensive cultivation in the luturt. 
This aspect is extremely important in the context ot increasing 
agricultural production. It is also remarkable that the net area 
sown in the d.-strict increased from 7,47,797 hectares in 1961-62 
to 7,72,750 hectares in 1964-65 ; likewise the area sown more than 
once registered an increase trom 5,908 hectares in 1961-62 to 
6,965 hectares in 1964'-65**. 

The trend in the pattern ot crops has been uneven over the 
period from 1957-58 to 1965 66***. The area under rice increased 
throughout the period, viz., 23,638 acres in 1957-58 ; 24,223 acres 
in 1959-60 ; 27,213 acres in 1961-62 ; 28,.337 acres in 1963-64 and 
29,773 acres in 1965-66. d'he acreage under jowar showed a 
decrease: 6,60,852 in 1957-58; 6,31,918 in 1959-60 ; 6,32,883 in 
1961-62, 6,44,050 in 1963-64 and 5,72,606 in 1965-66. Similarly 
the acreage under wheat showed a declining trend from 1961-62; 
46,154 in 1957-58; 70,096 in 1959-60; 58,770 in 1961-62; 52,788 
in 1963-64 ; and .35,675 in 1965-66. The probable reason for the 
decline in area under jowar and wheat might be the comparative 
unprofitability of these crop.s. During the same period the area 
under cotton regstered a definite increase, as given below: 
6,96,698 acres in 1957-58; 6,97,152 acres in 1959-60; 7,62,077 acres 
in 1961-62 ; 8,09,228 acres in 1963-64 and 8,14,925 in 1965-66. 

* Socio-r.conomic Reviev: and District Statistical Abstract, Yeolmal Disliiit, 
l%s-66. 

•* Socio-Economic Rcideic and District Statistical Abstract, Ycotmal District. 

1965- 66. 

**.* Based on the .statistic.s lailtccted from ilie Statistician, Agricultuie Department. 
Maliarashtra State, Poona 
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'Hic increase in cotton cultivation might be due to its higher 
profitability as compared to jowar and wheat. 

The trend of the outturn of cereal, crops was uneven during the 
same: period. The total outturn of cereals was 1,48.842 tons in 
i9.37-.S8: 69,897 tons in 1959-60; 84,636 tons in 1961-62 and 
1.23.227 tons in 1963-64. The total outturn cf cotton in the dis¬ 
trict Was 34.807 hales in 19.39-60: 1,87.525 hales in 1961-62 and 
3.97.555 hales in 1963-64. 

During 1960^61 agricultural production was quite satisfactorv’ 
in respect of most of the crops in the district. Though the 
relevant .statistics are not available it is known that agricultural 
productivity hits assumed great dimens ons since 1965-66. 
'I'he (trog'essive policies of the State Government are instru¬ 
mental. in re-cirlentation of the farmer’s outlook towards fartning 
practices. The cultivators are imbued with a new spirit for 
adopting improved practices. The hybrid seed programme which 
has developed into a momentous hybrid movement has h:ought 
about excellent resedts. The hybrid jowar and bajra crops which 
are nearlv three times productive as compared to the ordinary 
seed crojis have gained good ground in the district as elsewhere 
in Vidarhha and Khandesh region. The productiev! potentiality 
has multipred to a very great extent. Government encourage¬ 
ment for the cultivatvm of H- 4 , LI 147 , looy and AK 35 varieties of 
cotton paid good dividend.s, to the agriculturists. The improved 
varieties of wheat su'table for even adverse climatic conditions 
have become very much popular in the disrrict*. 

In the nature of things the hybrid movement coupled with 
other agricultural inputs will make headway towards agricul¬ 
tural prosperitv. It is also certain that the growing demand for 
increased supply of foodgrains will recede into the background 
with the growth of this pro'^^pe'ity. This will also help to raise 
the standard of living of the rural masses. 

Food crops occupied .53 per cent of the gross cropped area in 
1961-62 which declined by one per cent in 1964-65. Tins denotes 
a geiie’al tendency on the part of cult vators to bring more land 
under cash croiis like cotton. During 1964-65 jowar crop 
accounted for 40 per cent of the gross cropped area, cotton 43 
pe" cent, tur six per cent and oil-seeds four per cent. 

I’he present pattern of crons is influenced bv the dependence 
of cultivation on rainfall which is defie’ent and unevenly distri- 
buied. Wells are rhe main source of irrigation accounting for 
about 95 per cent of the total irr'gated area. There arc about 
10.000 wells in rhe district. 

In rhe nature of things well irrigation encourages cultivation 
of high value crops, such jis, suearcane, fruits, aad wheat. The 
unit cost of well irrigation is higher than that of canal irrigation, 
lienee the em))hasis on high value crops like, fruits, sugarcane 
and wheal. Frnir crops have gained .some ground in Pusad and 

• ’I'lierc r scec* mu'tiolif ation .anv' vodTH tion fa-ms at Bclkhed, Wariid, Dftrwha. 
Soinvadhona, Nandura. Kalamb, Karecaor>. GUatanji. Pandharkawdaand Nimbsla. 
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Kelapur tahsils. There is also a marked tendency towards culti¬ 
vation of hybrid var'ctics. The hybrid jowar crop has become 
(|iiire popular. 

Yeotmal i.s not favourably .situated as regards irrigation facili¬ 
ties. In the past, wells were the only source of irrigation. The 
Yeotmal District Gazetteer published in 1908 mentions: “The 
area of irrigated land varies from year to year, but is always t'ery 
little. The average of the la:'t five years is just over 10,000 acres, 
of which more than 8,000 acres are in Darwha taluka ”. Except 
fo’- a channel: from a tank irrigating about 500 acre.s the entire 
irrigation was through wells. 

The pace of irrigation facilities has increased since the dawn 
of Independence. A number of m’nor irrigation works and 
medium irrigation projects were taken up during the five-year 
plans. During the first plan the Kayar Dam Project, a small 
irrigation project, was completed. In 1966, there were about 59 
irr^ation works, minor and medium, which were either com¬ 
pleted or under construction. These works provided irrigation 
to about 21.582 acres of land during the year. 

The important irrigation projects at present are given below*. 
The irrigation potential** of each is given in brackets. Durug 
tank (2,532 acres) ; Dahegaon Bandhara (2,555 acres) ; Muchi 
tank (1,300 acre.s) : Pophali Tank 0.500 acres); Taroda tank 
(2,000 acres) and Nignoor tank (3,923 aCrCvS). The Pus river 
medium irrigation project known as Vasant Sagar Project and the 
Khuni river project known as Saikheda Project are however the 
most promising irrigation schemes. Both the projects contribute 
to the agricultural prosperity of the district. 

The device of ‘ Vasant Bandharas ’, the novel idea of the 
Chief Minister, Shri V. P. Naik. has proved a boon to agricul¬ 
ture. These bandharas, small though they are, provide irriga¬ 
tion facilities for double cropping and gardening which have 
become popular in the district. 

The total irrigated area*** in the district was 4.40 per cent in 
1960-61 and 1961-62 and increased to 0.49 per cent in 1962-63 and 
1963-64, and to 0.54 per cent in 1964-65. Of the total irrigated 
area in the district 81.45 per cent wa.s under food crops, while 
18.55 per cent under non-food crops. This might he due to the 
classification of fruits and vegetables under food crops. The 
irrigated area under food crops has. however, shown a tendency 
to decrease whereas more and more area under non-food crops is 
being brought under irrigation. 

The Pus river project which was completed in June 1971 will 
irrigate about 18,998 hectares, while the Khuni river project 
which was completed in June 1968 will irrigate about 4,860 hecta¬ 
res of land. 

• For details refer Chapter 4. 

•• The area actually irrieated is less than the area commanded, 

*•• Socio-Economic Revieze, 1965-66. 
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Under the Malgiizarj system the ownership of land vested in CHAPTER 0. 
a few hands while the rest of the people were tenants at will. Economic 

The tenants were uncertain about their rights, iind had no Trends, 

incentive to carry out improvements in land. This stood as a Econo.mic 
great impediment in the w'ay of agricultural devclo|)ment. dTis Prospkcts. 
state of affairs has been improved to a verv' great extent by the I-and Reform.';, 
land reforms under the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code 
and the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region and Cutch) Act. With the implementation of this legisla¬ 
tion, the tenant cultivator has been assured of the security of 
tenure. This, in turn, has given him an incentive to adopt 
intensive methods of cultivation in his lands. This has result¬ 
ed into increasing production during the last few years. 


The legislation pre.scribing a ceiling on land holding up ii> a 
maximum of 84 acres in respect of dry lands could he regarded 
as a very progressive measure. T-ands in excess of the ceiling 
have been taken away by the Government, and granted to 
collective farming societies of landless labourers. The excessive 
band holding by a few landlords led to uneconomic agriculture. 
The distribution of those lands to Jandlcss labourers will help 
increase agricultural productitm in the future. 

Forests occupy about 22 per cent* of the total geographical area 
in the district. The area unde forests in Yeotmal district is, 
however, much less than the proportion {viz., 33 per cent) of 
forests as prescribed by the National Forest Convention. The 
area** under forests has showm a declining trend. 

Timber is the most important forest produce which accounts 
for about 56 per cent of the total. The teak from certain areas 
in the district is of good (|uality. But the major part of it fetches 
rather poor value. 'ITic other forest produce comprises firewood, 
grass, harks, resins, gum, etc. The total value of forest produce 
in 196.5-66 was reported at Rs. 47 lakhs against Rs. 41 Lakhs in 
1961-62. The value of forest produce per hectare w^as worked 
out at Rs. 12. 


Forest 

Resources 


Wani tahsil contains a coal field in which it has been estimated 
that more than 2.100 million tons of coal are available, some 
hundreds of millions of tons being above the 500 feet level. 
Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal has been nhta'ned along 
lines of ten and thirteen miles***. The coal is easily accessible 
and is good, though not of first class quality. Wani tahs’l also 
contains iron-ore at Ycniik, about 14 miles southeast of Wani: 
slate in the Patan-Bori area towards the south of the boundary 
between Wani and Kelapur tah.sils; clays, ochres, soapstone and 
silicious sand in Wani area ; and limestone both in the north and 

• Socio-Economic Review and District Statistical Abstract, Yeotmal District, 
1965-66. 

•• It decreased by 5,852 hecta'-es between 1961-62 and 1965-66. 

*** Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Yeotmal, Vot A, 1908, p. 147. 
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, along the Penganga river in the south. All these are of good 
quality*. 

The coal-fields at Wani and Rajura yielding non-coking coal 
are very important economically. Construction of the railway 
line in this area has facilitated the economical exploitation of the 
N’aluable coal deposits. The Diicctora'^c of Geology and Mining, 
Nagpur, conducred an intensive .survey of the limestone deposits 
near Rajur wh ch conform to the requirements of the cement 
industry. This investigation shows that limestone extends over 
a stretch of about six miles alcng the strike, and passes through 
several villages viz., Kalmana, Nagola, Akapur, Sonapur, Lakh- 
pur and Wanjri. The deposits occupy a width of about a mile. 
Outcrops of limestone are seen at many places and a number of 
quarries are in active operation. A number of samples wh’ch 
w'ere collected from various quarry faces in outcrops have showm 
that silica and magnes’a do not exceed four per cent and two 
per cent, respectively. The necessary analytical tes’s were under 
taken, and it was found that the limestone accords to the require¬ 
ments of a cement factory. Accordingly a licence, under the 
Industries fDevelopment and Regulation) Act, lor a cement 
factory with an installed capacity of 2.4 lakh tons per annum 
was granted. 

Yeotmal is an underdeveloped district from the point of view 
of industrial development. The reasons for it are not far to seek. 
Firstly, there is a total absence of manufacturing industry based 
on modern technology. Secondly, the processing factories also 
called agro-industries, arc virtually stagnant over the last more 
than quarter of a century. A multiplicity of factors have contri¬ 
buted towards this state of underdevelopment. Firstly, there has 
been paucity of capital. Secondly, availability of entrepreneur- 
ship of the right type has been the greatest stumbling-block in 
the process of industrial growth. Thirdly, mineral resources a''e 
limited only to coal and limestone. The non-coking coal is im- 
suitable for the iron and steel indnsf-y. Fourthly, lack of infra- 
•structure facilities in the past did not encourage industrial 
growth. The district does not enjoy the necessary conveyance 
of through ‘railway transport. The availability of electric power 
is of recent or’gin. 

Cotton ginning is by far the largest industrv since the begin¬ 
ning of mechanised industres in the district. In 1908 there were 
40 ginning and pressing factories running on the steam engine, 
of which 32 were g’nning facTorie,s and 8 were cotton presses. 
Tliese factories had a capital investment of more than 
Rs. 20,00,000. and employed about 3,500 workers**. However, 
aftc a period of about 56 years, i.e, in 1964, the number of 
cotton ginning and haling factories was more or less the same 
providing employment to about 4,159 persons on an average per 

* Central Provinces district Gazetteers, Yeotmal, \ri\. X, 1908. 

** m<i 
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day. This shows that there is virtually no progress in the growth 
of this industry since 1908. It is a paradox that this industry 
which is based on the principal agro-raw material, viz., cotton 
has not made any progress over such a long span of time. 
Recently, however, a co-operative cotton spinning and weaving 
mill has been established at Wani in the district. This is a 
significant achievement for the district. 

Another category of industries worth mentioning is that of 
saw milling which thrives mainly because of the avadability of 
timber from the forests. There are nine saw mills in the district. 
Besides, there are four oil mills, thr#e dal mills, three bidi fac¬ 
tories and fourteen facttiries mainly concerned with pottery, 
cement, coal and other non-metallic mineral products. 

The following table furnishes the statistics of industries as per 
the Annual Survey of Industries in the district in 1961. 
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It becomes evident from the forgoing table hat cotton 
ginning and pressing factories which are enumerated under 
manufacture of textiles not elsewhere classified arc by far the 
most important group of industries. They account for 58.23 
per cent of the number of registered factories, 42.28 per cent of 
the total productive capital, 66.86 per cent of industrial employ¬ 
ment, 46.36 per cent of gross output and 32.21 per cent of the 
value added on manufacture. However it will be seen that this 
industry accounts for a smaller proportion of value added as well 
as that of productive capital invested. This might be because 
this is only a processing industry which adds lower value to the 
final product. 

The statistics of employment in factories during 1963 and 1964* 
as per the rcturn.s from the Chief Inspector of Factories arc 
given in the following table. 
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CHAPTER 9. Yeotmal district has a long tradition of regulated markets 

—- beginning with 1898 when the first market was established at 

*Trends*.^ Yeotmal. This was followed by the establishment of markets at 

I'eoNOMK Wani (1916), Pandharkawada (1917), Ghatanji (1920), Pusad 
Pkospects. (1922), Darwha {1921), Digras (1923), Umarkhed (1928) and Bori- 
Agricultural Arab (1936). These markets were primarily established by enter- 
C^o'orerat'^n^ prising traders. The participation of the agriculturist in the 
o-oper.ition. organisation was almost absent. The working of the 

market was not satisfactory and it tlid not secure the confidence 
of the average agricidturist. The code of regulation was hardly 
conducive to the growth of organised marketing. 

Agricuiiural produce, continued to be sold with the help ol 
middlemen whose methods exposed the agriculturist to mgeni- 
OII.S malpractices and deception. The agriculturist used to sell 
his produce immediately at the time of harvest under duress 
The traders used to exploit the poverty of the agriculturist and 
quote lower prices. Besides, a number of deductions were made 
Jrorn the sales proceeds. This state of affairs could not be 
tolerated in a Welfare State, and hence agricultural marketin| 
was brought under regulation. A general assessment of the 
situatieTn will reveal that there is a striking progress in the fieldi 
of agricultural marketing and co-operation. 

At present there are regulated markets* at Yeotmal, Waui 
Pusad, Darwha, Pandharkawatla, Ghatanji, Umarkhed, Digras 
and Bori-Arab. 

Under the present pattern of regulation and control over agri 
cultural marketing in the district, the agriculturist gets the 
Ijenefits in the form of assured piice.s, immediate payment of tht 
sales proceeds, and protection against exploitation from traders 
This has a healthy effect on the incentive to produce more. Tht 
rules provide for a machinery for redress of grievances as welk 

Another important trend as regards agricultural marketing is 
the progress of the co-operative marketing movement in tht 
district. The importance of the sale of produce through co 
operative stKicties has been widely realised in the district. A 
number of marketing co-operative societies and co-operative salt 
unions have been established in the district**. These societiej 
and unions purchase agricultural produce from the agriculturist; 
and sell it to traders. In this process they offer better prices tc 
the farmers. This has a beneficial effects on the prices offeree 
by private traders to the farmers. 

Besides the field of agricultural marketing, the co-operativ< 
movement has achieved remarkable progress in tlic fields oi 
credit, supply of agricultural requisites, distribution of improvec 
seeds, etc. The movement has been a great boon to cottage 

* For details regarding riiRUlated markets refer Chapter 6. Section II, whereij 
a vi'i ici .account of the same is given. 

*• For details regarding the number and turnover of Co-operative Sc.vieties, aio 
other information refer section on Co-operative Marketing in Chapter 6. 
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industries and crattsitt'erf- who arc in. dire need oi finance. The chapter 9. 
service co-operatives of craftsmen help them to acquire the Economic 
much needed finance, raw materials, appliances, and also to sell Trends, 
the products. All these services rendered by the ro-operative.s EcoNo.Mtc 
are invaluable for the existence and progress of cottage Phospi.cts. 
industries*. 

The information about prices in the district is available for Tionds. 

the period beginning with 1860 to 1905. The Yeotmal District 
Gazetteer published in 1908 gives a vivid account of price trends 
over the period mentioned above, which is reproduced below**: — 

Price of juar .— “It is very difficult to get reliable information 
about prices, mainly because returns are not made with sufficient 
intelligence. The chief sources of information are the Settle¬ 
ment Reports, the Revenue Administration Reports, and the 
official returns of ‘ Prices and Wages in India In the case of 
juari, the most common of all tire articles concerned, there is 
sometimes over 100 per cent difference between the figures of 
the three authorities. The Settlement Reports arc prolrably 
the most trustworthy, but even they are certainly often wrong, 
their information beurg chiefly drawn from returns, fonirerl)' 
badly checked, in the different tahsil offices. A difficulty also 
occurs in choosing repre.scntative periods. The first Settlement 
Reports were written between 1872 and 1874. They give prices 
for the preceding ten or twelve years for Yeotmal, Darwha, 
and Wun. The average price of Juari was 20 seers (of 2 lbs.) 
in Wun, and 25 in Yeotmal and Darwha. The Revision Settle¬ 
ment Reports were written thirty years later, between 1900 and 
1905. Tney gi\e the average prices for the last ten years of 
that period as varying from 18 .seers in Wun to 23 in Pusad, or 
if the two famine years to be omitted on account of being so 
exceptional, as being from 20 to 25 .seers. The average price: 
of juari was therefore very much the same at the end of the 
settlement period as it was at the beginning. It may be repeat- 
ed that meanwhile the cultivation of juari bad been extending 
at the rate of three per cent a year and population increa.sing 
at the rate of one per cent a year. The price had nevertheless 
been by no means constant from year to year. The ten years 
immediately preceding the original settlement were at the time 
considered a period of high prices. In 1874 the price fell in 
Wun to 67 seers to the rupee, and in Yeotmal to 62. By 1878 
it had risen in Yeotmal to 17 seers. From 1880 to 1886 it was 
generally low, oftfcn 40 or 45 seers in one taluk or another ; but 
then in one taluk, Darwha, it rose from 40 to 18 seers in a year. 

These changes were caused partly hy varying season within the 
District and partly by a changing demand outside. Since 1886 
the average price of a year has never in any taluk sunk bclou' 

33 seers, or, except in the famine years, risen above 16. Thus, 

• Refer section on Co-oper.vtivc Movement given in Chapter 6, Section 1, for 
details. 

**CtntTal Pr«vint«t District Gazetteers, yeot*f«i/,\'ol.,A, I908.pp. 123— 
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the price has become very much steadier during the last 
twenty years. There used, thirty years ago, to be sometimes 
twenty seers’ diliereuce between the prices of this District and 
those oi other parts of herar, or between Yeotmal and Wun or 
Wun and Jielapur. In 1875 there was 25 seers’ difference 
between Darwiia and Pusad. During the last few years there 
have seldom been more than 3 seers between the four eastern 
taluks. Apparently a great market has been opened outside 
herai, ana the price is stead.ed from year to year and from 
place to place by good communications. During the last two 
years, 1900-1907, tnc price has risen to amounts varying in 
different taluka from 14 to 19 seers for a rupee. In both years 
the season were uniavourable. ” 


Prices of Cotton, —“ The difficulty of getting trustworthy 
.statements of prices occurs agam m regard to cotton. The 
question is discussed in the reports of the recent revision settle¬ 
ments of the different taluks. In each case the Settlement 
Officer considered that the price of cotton had been falling 
during the thirty years of the settlement period, but in each 
case me quotations given by the I'ahsildar showed that it had 
either remained fainy constant or had risen. In one case the 
examination of account-books on the subject by two enquirers, 
botb official, gave results diffcimg year after year by an average 
of more tiian Ks. 40 a khandi, that is, by about 30 per cent. 
The prices given by the Settlement Officers, which are deduced 
from prices quoted by the hombay Chamber of Commerce, 
are prooably correct. They rcrer to the value of average Berar 
cotton, cleaned but not pressed, in Berar, per khandi of 784 
pounds, ihe value was, from 1870 to 1880, about Rs. 190; 
from 1880 to 1890 about Rs. lo4; and from 1890 to 1900, about 
Rs. 150. The price has fallen because people have deliberately 
chosen to grow an infeiior kind of cotton. The yield is so 
much greater that this more than compensates for the lower 
price obta ned. During the last two or three years the price 
has again risen owing to changes in the demand for Indian 
cotton. The cultivator sells his cotton by the khandi miclcan- 
ed, that is, before the seeds have been removed from the lint. 
Prices in the Yeotmal cotton market during the last four years 
liave varied ch^clly between Rs. 48 and Rs. 55 a khandi of 
560 lbs. for unginned cotton, and Rs. 120 and Rs. 140 a khandi 
{of the same weight) of ginned cotton; but in 1904-1905 the 
jirice of ginned cotton was only Rs. 104. It is estimated that 
the cleaning or ginning of the cotton turns out nearly three- 
quarters of the original weight as seed, and a little over one- 
quarter as lint. The seed, sarki, is of value not only for sowing 
but also as a food for cattle. ” 


Prices of wheat, linseed, and gram. —^“The cultivation of the 
autumn crops went on extending while the price of juar was 
stationary or rose comparatively little and that of cotton 
actually fell. The area under spring crops has decreased, 
while the prices have been rising. So much is clear, though 
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the exact figures axe again doubtful. Wheat and linseed were CHAPTER 9. 

apparently very cheap during the first ten years after the Economic 

Assignment. The price of wheat in 1862 was 29 seers to a Trends. 

rupee. The average from 1863 to 1880 was between 13 and 

17 seers; from 1880 to 1890 it was between 16 and 19; from Price Trends. 

1890 to the famine of 1896-1897 it was 13; since 1900 it has 

been nearly 11. In Pusad it once fell to 34 seers, that is, about 

68 pounds to a rupee. It ha.s on various occasions risen to 

8 seers, and in some taluks to 7 or even 6. The price of linseed 

from 1880 to 1890 was between Rs. 3-and Rs. 4 per maimd of 

80 pounds. From 1890 to 1900 it varied between Rs. 3 and 

Rs. 5. Since 1900 it has risen to Rs. 7 and Rs. 9. The average 

price of gram was about 17 seers lor a rupee from 1860 to 1890. 

Since then it has been between 12 and 13. The lowest price 
recorded was 26 seers in 1876, and the highest was 7 seers in 
1878. The price of the last two years, 1906 and 1907, has been 
dearer than 11 seers. Rabi crops would be very profitable at 
present prices if only there were a good rainfall, but the last 
dozen years have Ireen a period of scanty rain 

MisceUancoui Prices ,—“ Between 1860 and 1900 the price of 
salt varied between 7 and 12 seers fur a rupee, being dearest 
between 1870 and 1880. bince 1900 it has become aiinosi 
steadily cheaper. In 1907 the price was over 14 seers for a 
rupee, the greatest number on record. Local enquiries in the 
live taluk headquarters give the following prices for February 
1908. bait is 16 seers for a rupee in Yeotmal and Kelapur, 15 
in Wun, 14 in Darwha, and 12 in Pusad. Rice varies from 4 
to 9 seers, according to its quality, but the best rice is from 4 
to 5 seers. Wheat varies from 6 to 8 seers, juari from I0j4 to 
15, and gram (unground) from 7 to 9; while in each case the 
flour is about 1 seer dearer than the grain. Ghi is 1 seer for a 
rupee or a little dearer; sarki from 18 to 20 seers; gram, 
bhusa, from 10 to 16 seers; sugar from 2j4 to 5 ; gur from 4 to 
6; and milk from 6 to 8 seers the rupee. A sheep costs Rs. 3, 
a goat Rs. 4, and a chicken or fowl from As. 2 to As. 8. Eggs 
are from 42 to 64 for a rupee. It is difficult to form any general 
conclusion about the relative dearness of the different towns 

The data regarding prices for the period between 1908 and 
1920 however is not available. The Census Report of 1931 gives 
the statistics of prices of staple foodgrains for each year in the 
decade 1921-30, prevailing over the Maratha Plain Division of 
which Yeotmal formed a part. 
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ginned per 

Price Trends. Year 

Rice 

Juar 

Wheat 

Gram 

maund of 






40 seers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1921 .. 

5-8 

8-3 

5-0 

5-8 

33-11 

1922 

7-4 

12-8 

7-4 

9-7 

43-3 

1923 . 

6-9 

11-5 

7-7 

10-8 

58-3 

1924 .. .. .. 

6-0 

9-6 

6-4 

9-7 

43-1 

1925 . 

6-3 

10-3 

7-3 

8-5 

32-4 

1926 . 

6-1 

9-7 

61 

7-4 

25-11 

1927 .. 

6-7 

p 9-7 

7-1 

7-5 

31-12 

1928 . 

6-5 

100 

7-0 

6-8 

28-6 

1929 .. 

6-7 

12 1 

7-8 

7-7 

20-8 

1930 . 

10-3 

23-3 

13-2 

11-8 

14-11 


The figures for 1930 show the extraordinary slump in the 
prices of agricultural, produce which has h^'on noticed as a 
feature of the world-wide depression at the end of the decade. 
As the economies of Great Britain, U.S.A. and France were dis¬ 
rupted on an unprecedented scale there was a slump in respect of 
the jtrices of agricultural produce in the international markets. 
India an exporter of agricultural produce experienced a slump of 
jjrices in the domestic markets too. The jirices revived after 
1933 and were fairly stable till tlie outbreak of the World War II. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939 the prices of almost all goods 
started rising. The price situation deteriorated from 1941 when 
the War was at it’.s height. There was acute shortage of con¬ 
sumers goods, as a bulk of the goods were channelised for the use 
of the armed forces by the British Government. Black market¬ 
ing wa.s rampant in respect of cloth, kerosene, foodgrains, sugar 
and. other articles of daily use. This gave rise to rationing of 
consumers’ goods which brought numerous difficulties. The 
cessation of hostilities in 1945 brought down the prices to some 
extent.. The next important event which caused a steep rise in 
prices was the Korean War boom of 1951. The rising prices in 
the international markets during the war affected the price situa¬ 
tion in India which in turn affected the price situation in the dis¬ 
trict. After this boom period, the prices ruled slightly lower for 
some time. The favourable harvests during 1953, 1954 and 1955 
brought down the prices of agricultural produce. This had a 
natural impact on the prices of manufactured goods as well. 
The situation, however, took an undesirable turn after 1956. 
The year 1959-60 registered a high level of prices which showed 
n downward trend in 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

In. the context of the general price situation it will be of great 
interest to analyse the trend of farm harvest prices which are 
jiarticularly important to the agriculturist. The staitistics of the 
farm harvest prices of principal agricultural, commodities during 
the harvests of 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 in the district are 
furnished below. 








'’arm harvest prices of principal ACRICULTURAI COMMODITIES DIKING HARVEST' SEASONS OF 1956-57. i957-5S 
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The Chinese aggression on Indian territory in October 1962 
aggravated the economic difficulties ol‘ the country which 
brought in a trail, of shortages, inflation and rising prices. After 
the declaration of the national emergency in October 1962, the 
State Government decided to keep a watch on the price situation 
and information regarding retail prices was collected. The 
statistics of prices compiled by the Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics which are furnished below will throw a light tm the 
price trend over 1963. 1964, 1965. 

TABLE No. 5 

(Price in Rs. per kilogram except otherwise specified) 


Cdinnioditj 

(>■> 

1 %) 

( 2 ) 

1964 

(3) 

1965 

(4) 

Percentage 
increase in 

1965 over 
1963 

(5) 

Rice (medium) 

0-70 

Ml 

N.A. 

5.H 

Wheat (medium) . . 

0A9 

0-92 

1-26 

113 

Jowar 

0-32 

0-48 

0'33 

40 

(liiirii 

0-40 

0-58 

0-96 

140 

CrCiiin dal . . 

O 78 

0-97 

1-55 

16 '; 

Till dal 

0-76 

1-05 

M3 

>1 

Suyat 

1-22 

1-20 

1-27 

4 

Gul . 

1-04 

1-22 

0-93 

—II 

(Decrease) 

Groundnut oil 

1-98 

2-61 

3-02 

53 

'Purmcric ., 

1-22 

1-22 

1-22 


Dry chillis , . 

2-77 

2-43 

2-69 

_„3 

(Decrease) 

Meat . 

300 

3-00 

3'75 

25 

'Pea 

713 

8-80 

8-60 

21 

Tobacco 

4-40 

5-00 

5-25 

10 

Afcca-nut .. 

6-96 

8-48 

9-56 

37 

Kerosene (per litre) 

0-45 

0-47 

0-49 

9 

Charcoal (40 kg.) . . 

6-12 

6-22 

7-26 

19 

Firewood (40 kg.). . 

2-44 

2-55 

2-93 

20 

Plantains (per dozen) 

0-36 

0-48 

0-62 

72 


It becomes evident that the prices of all commodities, except 
gw/ and dry chillis, increased in 1965 over those in 1962. The 
price rise was very steep in the case of wheat (113 per cent), 
bajra (140 per cent) and gram dal (169 per cent). Rice was not 
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available in the open market in 1965, but its price increased by 
58 per cent during 1964. 

The price situation, however, took the most adverse turn after 
the IndoPak War of September 1965. The prices of almost all 
commodifies started shooting up from December of that year 
and assumed dangerous proportions after April 1966. The price 
rise was the result of many factors, such as, shortage in produc¬ 
tion, hoarding, inflationary pressure and the adverse impact of 
the war. The Government took numerous measures for stabilis¬ 
ing prices. However, the marker'situation did not respond much 
to the measures. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people in Yeot- 
raal district, providing work to nearly 5,07,561 persons of the 
working population as per the 1961 Census. Of the total work¬ 
ing population, agricultural labourers form a large section viz; 
3,03,967. It is therefore necessary to study the trends in wage 
earnings of agricultural labourers and craftsmen. 

The Yeotmal District Gazetteer* of 1908 gives a good account 
of wages prevalent at the time of compilation of the same. The 
account is reproduced below: — 

Village Servants .—“Every village has a certain number of 
hereditary village servants. They are not paid by the piece 
but receive annually from every cultivator a fixed contribution 
in kind from the edible crops, a payment generally called 
hahita in this District, and often called hak elsewhere in Berar. 
Some perform menial sendees, some mechanical, and some 
religious. The list of servants varies greatly from village to 
village, but generally includes a blacksmith, carpenter, barber, 
washerman, and the public menial) servants called Kotwals, and 
the rates and modes of calculating payment also vary, but the 
blacksmith often gets from 32 to 65 seers (of 80 tolas) of juari 
for each pair of bullocks, that is. for every 16 or 20 acres of 
cultivated land ; the carpenter about the same; the barber 
from 25 to 40 seers ; the washerman from 13 to 16; and the 
Kotwals from 25 to 32 seers. Village servants of the lowest 
grade thus receive enough to live on, and those of higher posi¬ 
tion receive enough for comfortable maintenance. 

Agricultural Servants .—“A cultivator generally needs one 
man or boy for each pair of bullocks. In the rains there 
should be a man or boy for each single bullock. These servants 
act themselves as watchmen in the fields, but day-labourers 
must be hired for sowing, weeding and harvesting. Permanent 
servants are sometimes paid in cash alone, sometimes by being 
given their daily food and so much cash besides and some¬ 
times by a stipulated amount of juarj and of money. All three 
ways have been recognised for many year?. If cash only is 
paid the rate is generally from Rs. 72 to Rs. 96 a year, though 

* Yeotmal Distiirt Gazetteer, \o\. A, 1908, pp. 127—-31. 
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it is sometimes as low as Rs. 50, A halt' or even the whole, is 
often paid in advance. If payment is made partly in kind it 
is usual to give a pair of shoes and a blanket and meals at 
festivals. So much juari is agreed on as is expected to make 
the total payment the same as that wlrich would Ire given in 
cash. Wages are said to have been steadily rising. Specially 
responsible servants, such as, men employed to watch money, 
receive about one hundred rupees a year, but this is no more 
than used to be paid forty or fifty years ago when, as old men 
say Muhammadans and “ Pardeshis ” or foreigners from the 
north used to he hired at excellent wages to protect timid 
masters. 

Day-labourers .—“ Day-labourers {majurdar) in the villages 
arc paid in money for sowing and weeding, but in kind for all 
harvest work. The rates for weeding vary immensely. If 
there has been heavy rain with few breaks so that there is great 
need of weeding being done at once, the rate rises in excep¬ 
tional cases even to one rupee a day. The usital rate is three 
or four annas for a woman, and the same, or in some parts a 
little more, for a man. For cotton-picking the total picked by 
each woman is divided into eo many parts in the evening and 
she is given the choice of one part as her wages. The work is 
generally done by women because a woman can pick more 
than a man. Labourers generally store up their earnings for 
the week till bazar day and then sell them. The proceeds 
usually come to three or four annas a day, but a clever picker 
may earn twice as much as this. This system clearly has two 
defects. Firstly, the labourers, who have little power of choos¬ 
ing where to sell and whom to sell such small quantities, pro- 
Irably do not get as good a price as the cultivator would get 
himself. Either the cultivator or the picker must lose by the 
introduction of the middleman who buys from the labourer 
and sells to the ginning factory. Secondly, it is easy for dis¬ 
honest labourers to go into the fields by night, pick cotton to 
add to their store, and pretend that it was all earned by pick¬ 
ing. This is done to a serious extent in some villages. A 
village headman sometimes says that he will not allow any 
people of a certain caste to live in his village because they are 
in the habit of stealing from the fields at ni.ght. 'Women do 
their field work in large parties. Their hours are from noon 
to sunset. The wives of cultivators and .labourers alike hire 
themselves out for weeding and picking. There is practically 
nothing to do in the house during the afternoon. Weeding 
and picking are both light work and are scarcely ever done 
except in fine weather. 

Wages in towns .—“ The cost of unskilled labour in towns is 
largely, governed by the wages paid in factories for the ginning 
and pressing of cotton. Cotton gins are generally fed by 
women. Their pay in Yeitmal is three annas for a day’s 
work, and three-and-a-half for a night’s work. Work upon 
presses and oiling machinery, and relating to the miscellaneous 
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needs of a lactory is mostly done by men. Some of it requires 
a small degree of skill. The wages are four or five annas a day 
and one anna more for night work for ordinary labourers ; 
eight annas for porters, hamah; and Rs, 9 or Rs. 10 a month 
for oil-men. Managers seldom admit that they employ 
children, but in fact they often empltoy them to some extent 
in remote factories. The rare for .ekilled labour in towns, for 
instance the pay of carpenters and blacksmiths, has for nearly 
thirty years been nominally twelve annas a day. The earn¬ 
ings of individuals in fact vary considerably, hut this is pro- 
bahly, a fairly correct average. Among employees of higher 
position, the certificated engineers of cotton factories, wht) are 
frequently Parsis or Muhammadans, get from Rs. 60 to Rs, 12.S 
a month, together with lodging, light, and fuel, according to 
their qualifications. A fitter gets from Rs. 40 to Rs. .SO and 
lodging, light and fuel. The engagement is generally only for 
the cotton .season, from four to six months. Moneylending or 
trading establishments are often managed by agents, bur even 
though the annual dealings amount to lakhs of rupees, the 
agent very seldom receives more than Rs. 500 a year, though 
Rs, 700 or even Rs. 800 may be paid very occasionally. ” 

The Central Provinces and Berar Census Report of 1931 
analysed the wage trends during the decade 1921—30 in the fol¬ 
lowing words. “ The wages of agricultural and other classes of 
labourers fell with the prices of agricultural produce and the. 
only people who really benefited from the low cost of living 
were those who had fixed sala*‘ies or incomes, and had nor 
adopted a European standard of living. It must be observed 
that prices are caliailated at the number of seers per rupee and 
therefore with the natural tendency of wages to fall as prices fall 
especially, where payment is made partly in kind, the two lines 
in the graphs naturally begin to separate. The reduc¬ 
tion of labourers’ earnings in the cotton districts from the high 
level which they reached in 1924 is however very obvious. ” 

The earning of agricultural labour and of craftsmen showed a 
rising trend after the economic revival of 1933. The rising 
prices during the World War II as well as the Korean War boom 
pushed up wage rates to a very great extent. With the dawn of 
Independence and the adoption of democratic socialism in The 
country, the wage earner became conscious of his rights in the 
produce which was. the result of his labour. He also became 
conscious of his low standard of livine: which he sought to im¬ 
prove. This has produced an inevitable effect on the wage 
structure in all the regions of the State, 

Naturally, the wages of casual labour as well as of fixed salary 
earners have increased, though the increase in wages is lower 
than that in prices. 

The Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Maharashtra 
Government collected some statistics of waeies at three villages 
in the district, viz., Ner, Kalamb and Maresraon, in 1964 and 
1965. The statistics are furnished in the following table. 
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CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administhation in the State in the lasi' century 
CONSISTED mostly in providing security to person and property 
and raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other 
words. Police, Jails and Judiciary representing .“iecurity, and 
Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing 
revenue formed the most important departments of the State. 
The Public Wotks Department was the only other branch of 
sufficient importance, hut its activities of construction and 
maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, con¬ 
fined to buildings required for the departments of Government. 
With the spread of Western education and the growth of poli¬ 
tical consciousness in the country, and as a result of the gradual 
association of a few Indian.- with some aspects of the work of 
Government, the demand arose for the expansion of govern¬ 
mental activities into what were called “nation-building” depart¬ 
ments, namely. Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. 
In the twenties and thirties of this century, after ithe introduction 
of the Montaguc-Chelmsford Reforms, greater emphasis came 
to he laid on the development of these departments. When, as 
a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, complete 
popularisation of the Provincial Government took place in 1937, 
the new Govcrnincnt attempted not only to expand the “Nation- 
building” departments but also to take steps in the direction of 
creating what has now come to be generally described as a Wel¬ 
fare State. After the end of World War II and the attainment 
of Independence by India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made 
to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as possible and to build up 
a socially directed economy. The present activities of the State, 
therefore, require a much more elaborate system than what was 
felt to be necessary during the nineteenth century. 

In the description that follows in this chapter and in chapters 
11 —17 the departments of the State operating in the Yeotmal 
district have been grouped as follows;—■ 

Chapter 10—General Administration. 

Chapter 11—Revenue Admini.stration. 

Chapter 12—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13—Other Departments. 

Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 
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The Yeotmal district consists o£ five tahsils viz., Yeotmal, 
Darwha, Pusad, Kelapur and Wani. There are five prants or 
sub-divisions, each comprising one tahsil. 

This district now covers an area of 13,517.21 km.- (5,219 .sq. 
miles) and according to the Census of 1961 has a population of 
1,098,470. The administrative divisions, as they stand at present 
are as shown below; — 



Area in 

Population 

(1961 Census) 

(4) 

(1) 

Sq. miles 

(2) 

Km.== 

(3) 

Yeotmal .. 

908 

2,351-72 

207,366 

Darwha .. 

1,078 

2,792-02 

255,132 

Pusad 

1,285 

3,328-15 

265,033 

Kelapur .. .. ,, 

1,086 

2,812-74 

197,270 

Wani ,. .. 

862 

2,232-58 

173,669 

Total 

5,219 

13,517-21 . 

1,098,470 


Yeotmal district is included in Nagpur division. The Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur has jurisdiction 
over Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Akola, Amravati, Buldhana 
and Nagpur districts also. 

The Commissioner is the chief controlling authority of the 
division in all matters concerned with land revenue and the 
administration of the Revenue department. He acts as a link 
between the Collector and the Government. Appeals and revi¬ 
sion applications against the orders of the Collector under the 
Maharashtra Laud Revenue Code and Tenancy Law lie with 
him and the Revenue Tribunal. Besides refenue matters, he is 
also responsible for supervLsion of the work of the Collectors in 
their capacity as District Magistrates. He is responsible for the 
development activities in the division and has to supervise the 
work of regional officers of all departments concerned with 
development. 

The following duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner: — 

(«) supervision of and control over the working of revenue 
officers throughout the division ; 

(b) exercise of executive and administrative powers to he 
delegated by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

(c) general inspection of offices of all departments within the 
division; 
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{d) co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all divi¬ 
sional heads of departments with particular reference to plan¬ 
ning and development; and 

{e) integration of the administrative set-up in the incoming 
areas. 

The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so tar as the need and exigencies of the district administration 
are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of other 
departments also. 

(i) Revenue .—The Collector is the custodian of Government 
property in land (including trees and water wherever situated) 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of members 
of the public in land in so lar as the interests of the Government 
in land have been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, 
whether applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to 
payment oi land revenue except in so tar as it may be expressly 
exempted by a .special contract. Such land revenue is of three 
kinds viz.) agricultural assessment, non-agricultural assessment 
and miscellaneous. The Collector’s duties are in respect of 
(1) fixation, {2) collection and (3) accounting of all such land 
revenue. The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly 
in proportion to its productivity. The assessment is revised every 
thirty years lahsil by tahsil. A revision survey and settlement 
is carried out by the Land Records department before a revision 
is made and the Collector is expected to review the settlement 
report with great care and caution. The assessment is usually 
guaranteed against increase for a period of 30 years. Govern¬ 
ment. however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad seasons 
and the determination ot the amount of these suspensions and 
remissions is in the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agri- 
cuUural assessment it can be altered when agriculturally assessed 
land is used for non-agricultural purpo.ses. In the same way 
unassessed land used for non-agricultural purpose is assessed to 
non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the Collector 
according to the provisions of the rules under the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code, 1966. Miscellaneous land revenue also has 
to be fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances of 
each case when Government land is temporarily leased. It is also 
realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, revenue fines, 
etc. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector who 
has to see that the revenue dues are recovered punctually every 
year and with the minimum of coercion and that the collections 
are properly credited and accounted for in the branch of the 
wasul-bakunavis, both at the tahsil level and the district level. 

The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other acts such as the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Stamps Act {II of 1899 ), the Indidn 
Court Fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Entertainment Duty 
Act (I of 1923), and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). 
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There are also other revenue acts which contain a provision that 
dues under them are recoverable as arrears oi: land revenue. The 
Collector and his olhee have to undertake recovery of such dues 
whenever necessary. 

in regard to the administration of the Forest Act the ultimate 
responsmility for the administration of the Forest department, 
so tar as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector and the 
D.visional Forest OHicer is his assistant for the administration 
except in matters relaitmg to the techniipie of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to licjuor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the 
agency through which the Director of Prohilntion and Excise 
arranges to have the policy ot the depaiitment carried out. The 
administration of the Bombay I'cnancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act in its proper spirit rests with the Collector. He is also an 
appellate authorily to hear appeals under the various sections of 
these two Acts. 

(ii) Imims .—All imims have been abolished under the Land 
Revenue Exemption Act, 1948, and donations or cash grants for 
charitable purposes, grants to religious, charitable and public 
institutions and to the descendants of the Ruling Chiefs under 
the Central Provinces and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemption Act, 1948, have been sanctioned. 

(iii) Public Utility.—The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) 
and the Land Improvement iaians Act (XitX of 1883) regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
agricultural operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs 
ot his district in accordance with the policy of Government for 
the time being and in the event of a bad season to make further 
demands for as much money as could be usefully loaned for the 
purpose of tiding over the need. lie has to take necessary steps 
for the most advantageous distribution of the amount placed at his 
disposal and to see that the advances so made arc recovered at 
the proper time, Alter the loans are advanced to the borrowers 
it is the dully of the Pram Ollicers and the Tahsildars to see that 
the loans are not utilised for purposes other than for which the 
same were advanced. 

(iv) Accounts .—The separation of the treasury and revenue 
cadres at the district level has come into force with effect from 
January 1, 1958. Before the .separation of the treasury work from 
the Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was from Revenue 
department and he had ito perform various important executive 
functions in that connection. After the separation, the Treasury 
Officer became a member of the cadre of Maharashitra State 
Accounts Service and functioned independently. The treasuries 
are under the administrative control of the Finance department. 
At the district headc|uarters the cash business has been taken 
over by the State Bank of India and at Umerkhed in Pusad tahsil 
and Arni in Darwha tahsil where there are non-hanking treasuries, 
the cash business rests with the sub-treasuries managed by the 
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Sub-Treasury Officers. Wani, Kelapur, Darwha and Pusad are 
the banking sub-treasuries and here the cash business is with the 
bank. Only Darwha sub-treasury is under the administrative 
control, of the finance department. The accounts are submitted 
to the Accountant-General and the instructions laid down in the 
Accounts Code and Compilation of Treasury Rules are followed 
by the district treasury. Before the separation of treasuries from 
Revenue department the Collector and the Accountant-General 
carried out periodical inspections of treasuries. As a measure of 
administrative control the Collector inspects the district treasury 
and sub-treasuries once in a year before the close of the financial 
year. The Collector does not, however, participate in the daily 
routine of treasury business. For that work the Treasury Officer 
is his delegate and representative. 

Among these functions of the Collector on the revenue side 
apart from hearing appeals, from the decisions of the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional, Officers under the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966, 
and various other Acts may be mentioned: (1) the revisional 
powers exercised under Section 23 of the Bombay Mamlatdar’s 
Courts Act (II of 1906) in resjject of Tahsildars’ orders under the 
Act, (This power is delegated to the Deputy Collector) ; 
(ii) appellate powers under Sections 53 and 57 of the Bombay 
Irrigation Act (VII of 1879); (iii) the work which the Collector 
does in connection with the execution of civil court decrees ; and 
(iv) proceedings and awards under Section 11 of the Land Aetjui- 
sition Act (I of 1894). 

With the passing of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, vital 
changes were effected in the village panchayat administration. 
It is now looked after by village panchayats constituted for the 
villages. The Collector is empowered to hold elections and bye- 
eleciions to the municipalities and the village panchayats. 'Ihe 
various Acts governing local bodies have coniericd upon the 
Collector as the chief representative of Government authority in 
the district to supervi.se the actions of the local bodies and to give 
them advice. 

The officers of other departments mentioned below are stationed 
at the district headquarters': (1) Superintendent of Police, (2) Dis¬ 
trict Commandant, Home Guards, (3) District Statistical Officer, 
(4) District and Sessions Judge, (5) Lxecutive Engineer, Buildings 
and Communications, (6) Executive Engineer, Irrigation Division, 
(7) Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad, (8) Executive Engineer, 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board, (9) Civil Surgeon, (10) District 
Employment Officer, (lI) District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, (12) Treasury Officer, (13) Divisional Soil Conservation 
Officer, (14) Divisional Forest Officer, and (15) Superintendent of 
Prohibition and Excise. 

Their services in their particular spheres can be requisitioned 
by the Collector either directly or through their official superiors. 
The.se officers have more or less intimate contacts with the Collec¬ 
tor in matters relating to their departments and have to carry 
out his general instructions. 
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The Collector’s duties as District Magistrate are mostly execu¬ 
tive. He is at the head of all other Executive Magistrates in the 
district. He exercises the powers under the Criminali Procedure 
Code and the Indian Penal Code. 

When authorised by the State Government the District Magis¬ 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with the 
necessary powers. Besiiies, being in control of the police in the 
district, the District Magistrate has extensive powers under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 
1951) and other Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It 
is his duty to examine the records of police stations in order that 
he may gain insight into the state of crimes in the limits of the 
police staitions and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly 
disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petroleum Act (Vlfl of 1899), the Explosives Act 
(IV of 1884) and the Poisons Act (1 of 1904). He has also to 
supervise the general administration of these Acts and functions 
laid down thereunder. 

The dudes of the Collector in the matter of sanitation are: (a) to 
see that ordinary and special sanitary measures arc initiated in 
cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases, (b) to watch and stimulate 
the efficiency of the daily sanitary administration of municipal 
committees and other sanitary authorities, and (c) to advise aitd 
encourage local! bodies to improve the permanent sanitary condi¬ 
tions of the areas under them so far as the funds at their disposal 
will allow. He can freely rotjuisition the advice and technical 
assistance of the District Health Officer. 

The Collector in his capacity as President of the District 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board exercises overall control of 
the Board with the assistance of a paid Secretary duly appointed 
from the retired military officer’s cadre. He maintains liaison 
between the e.v-servicenien and their dependents, with the help of 
the staff sanctioned for the Board by the Government. The 
constitution of the Board is as under ; — 

The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board is compos¬ 
ed of 21 members ( 12 official members and 9 non-official mem¬ 
bers ), a vice-president and a president. The Collector is the 
ex-officio President of the Board while a retired military officer 
acts as the vice-president. This Board meets periodically and 
tackles problems confronting the e.v-servicemen and their 
dependents. 

There are 1,163 fair price shops in the district for distribution 
of rice, wheat, sugar and other commodities. 24 fair price 
shops are provided for Yeotmal town. The periodical inspections 
are carried out through the Supply Inspectors to have a check 
against irregularities and malpractices. 
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The Collector’s office at Yeotmal is divided into the following 
sections : — 

(I) Local Fund, (2) Finance, (3) Treasury, (4) Criminal, 
(5) Revenue, (6) Grow More Food, (7) Flood, (8) Tenancy, 
(9) Land Records, (10) Excise and Prohibition, (11) Forms and 
Stationery, (12) Tax, (13) Library, (14) Records-Revenue and 
Judicial, (15) Food and Civil Supplies, (16) Rehabilitation, 
(17) Elections, (18) Di.strict Village Panchayats, (19) Small 
Savings, (20) Census, (21) Mining, (22) Vigilance, (23) War, 
(24) Scarcity, and (25) District Selection Board. 

Deputy Collectors at headejuarters are kept in charge of these 
branches or sections. 

Under the Collector are the Pram Officers who are either Assis¬ 
tant Collectors (I. A. S, officers I or District Deputy Collectors 
(Members of the Maharashtra Civil Service). There are in all 
five prams or sub-divisions, in the district which are in charge of 
Sub-Divisional Officers. 

The Pram Officers form the connecting link between the Tah- 
sildars and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the powers 
conferred on the Collector by the Maharashtra Land Revenue 
Code and any other laws in force or by executive orders in regard 
to the tahsils in his charire, except such powers as the Collector 
may specially reserve to himself. There arc six Deputy Collec¬ 
tors at the district headquarters for purposes of administration. 
Their designations are as follows ; — 

(1) Resident Deputy Collector and Additional District Magis¬ 
trate. 

(2) Leave Reserve Deputy Collector. 

(3) Sidt-Divisional Officer (Nazul Officer) and Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate. 

(4) Special Deputy Collector, Land Reforms. 

'(5) Special Deputy Collector, Tenancy Appeals. 

(6) District Supply Officer. 

Besides, there is one Special Land Acquisition Officer for Pus 
project at Piisad and one Resettlement Officer in Mamlatdars’ 
grade for the work pertaining to the resettlement of affected 
persons from Pus project and one Land Acquisition Officer for 
Saikheda project at Pandharkawda and one Naih-Tahsjldar for 
resettlement of persons affected by Saikheda project. 

Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar. There are also Addi¬ 
tional Tah.sildars for tenancy law posted at each of the tahsils. 
Each Tahsildar is assisted by four to five iVaift-Tahsildars for the 
efficient performance of the revenue, tenancy and other work in 
the tahsil. Besides these, the following are the other officers in 
Tahsildars’ grade : — 

(1) Special Land Acquisition Officer. 

(2) Assistant Director of Small Savings. 

131 As.sistant District Supply Officer. 
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This d'strict has been divided into 30 revenue circles. There 
arc .six revenue circles each in Kelapur, Yeotmall and Pusad tahsils, 
respecrivel.y; .seven revenue circles in Darwha tahsil and five 
revenue circles in Wani tahsil. Eacli .such circle conrain 40 to 80 
villages For every revenue circle a Circle Inspector is appointed 
for the revenue work of that circle. Ptttzvans are appointed for 
lialkas; each halkri contains on an average three villages depend¬ 
ing upon the size of the village. 

(i) Revenue .—The Tahsildar’s revenue duties are to enquire 
ant) report on cases under various sections of the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code and other acts to the higher officers who have 
powers to dispose of the matters. There arc certain powers under 
the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code vested in the Tahsildars 
under which they themselves can dispose of certain matters. 

fn regard to the annual riemand and collection of latul revenue 
he is to prepare the jum/ih/mdi of the tahsil. The jamabundi of 
a tahsil is an audit of the previous year’s accounts. The demand 
for fixed agricultural revenue as well as the non-agricultural 
demand is settled. There are remissions and suspensions to he 
calcidated upon the fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and 
suspensions are granted in accordance with the crop annewari 
with the determination of which the Tahsildar is most intimately 
concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is added the amount 
of non-agricultural assessment and fluctuating land revenue such 
as that arising from thi- sale of trees, stones, sand, melon beds, 
etc, when the individuals ajtftly for them. 

The main burden of the work of collection of land revenue 
tuyfai dues and other dues recoverable as arrears of land revenue 
falls on the Tahsildar. He can issue notices, impose fines, distrain 
and sell moveable or immoveable property under the provisions 
of the Mahara'htra Land Revenue Code. In short, he is to 
follow the procedure laid down in various sections of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Land Revenue Code, and the rules thereunder. 

If is also his duty to sec that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions of the lea.se or any irregularities or encroachments 
upon Government land and to fake immediate cognizance in 
such a case. 

Applications for grant of lagai arc received by the Tahsildar 
who makes enquiries into them through the palwaris, inspects 
the site for the improvement of which tagai is sought, ascertains 
whether the .security offered is sufficient, determines what instal¬ 
ments for repayment would be suitable, etc. Under the provi¬ 
sions of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act there are certain limits up to which he hrm.self 
can grant the loan. If the granting of the loan is not within his 
powers he enquires into the case thoroughly and submits his 
report in the case for the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer or 
the Collector, whoever is competent to pass fin.il orders regarding 
the grant of the loan. 
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The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
granting of it ; he has to see that the loan in question is properly 
utilised, inspect the works undertaken with it, watch the payment 
and make recoveries from the defaulters. The Tahsildars arc 
primarily responsible for the administration of the Maharashtra 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act within the areas under their 
respective charges. 

Additional Tahsildars and fVrn'/i-Tahsildars (Mahalkaris) have 
been appointetl for each tahsil. for the work in connection with 
the implementation of the Tenancy Law. The Tahsildars arc 
in overall charge of the tahsil administration and arc not in any 
way concerned with matters coming under the purview of the 
Tenancy Law for which Additional Tahsildars and M/?7>-Tahsilr 
dars are appointed. 

(ii) Qiiasi-jtidiciril .—There arc multifarious duties the Tahsil- 
dar has to perform in his capacity as tahsil officer. He is also to 
cncpiire in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
Record-of-Rights in each village. The matters which the Tahsil- 
dar has to en(|uire into are registered under appropriate heads 
mentioned in the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code. 

(iih M<i8;isleruil .—Every Tahsildar is the ex-officio Taluka 
Magistrate of his. tahsil. The Niii/t-Tahsildars arc also appointed 
as Taluka Magistrates. They arc to hear chapter cases under 
the Criminal Procedure Code from various ool'ce stations allotted 
to them. They have to keen the District Magistrate and the 
Suh-Divisional Magistrates informed of all the criminal activities 
in their charge and take step- incidental to the maintenance of 
law and order in their charge with the aid of police. 

('iv’l nnei Accotinta .—As a Suh-Treasurv Officer the 

TahViildar i-' in charge of the tahsil rrea'iurv which is called suh- 
rreasury The sub-treasuries are under the control of the Nmh- 
TahsMdars de'^ignated as Sub-Treasury Officers. All moneys due 
to Government in the tahsil from land revenue, forest, excise, 
public works, sales tax and income tax dues and other receipts 
arc naid into this treasurv and credited to the receipt head and 
drawn from it under checiues and hills. The tahsil sub-treasury 
is also the local depot for stamns, general, court-fee and postal, 
of all denominations. The suh-treasury at Darwha is under the 
control of Finance Department from April, 1964 and is managed 
by a Sub-Treasury Officer anpointed from the finance cadre. 

Sub treasuries at Arvi and Umarkhed are onlv non-hanking 
sub-treasuries where the cash business is conducted hv the suh- 
treasnry officers. At all other sub-treasuries in the district, busi¬ 
ness is conducted by the local branches of the State Bank. 

The Tahsildar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps on the clo.sing day of each month. 
The reoort of the verification, together with the monthly returns 
of receipts under different heads, has to be submitted by the 
Tahsildar to the treasury at Yeotmal. The sub-treasuries are 
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annually inspected by the Collector and the Sub-Divisional 
Officers. The district treasury is also inspected every year by 
the Collector. 

(v) Other administrative duties .—In addition to the duties 
mentioned above he is responsible to the Collector and the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. He has to keep them constantly informed of 
all political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and other 
matters. 

He generally helps or guides the officers of other departments 
in the execution of their respective duties in so far as his tahsil 
is concerned. He is responsible for the cattle census. The 
Tahsildar is also expected to propagate co-operative principles in 
his tahsil. The Tahsildar’s position in relation to the tahsil 
officers of other departments, e.g., the Station Officers of the 
Police department, the Sub-Registrar, the Range Forest Officer, 
Medical Officer, Post-master, etc., is not definable. Though they 
are not subordinate to him they arc grouped round him and are 
expected to help and cet-operate with him. in their respective 
spheres. 

Though the Tahsildar is nor expected to work directly for 
local bodies he is usually the principal source of the Collector’s 
information about them. 

In order to assist the Tahsildar in exercising proper supervision 
over the village officers and village servants. Revenue Inspectors 
arc ajtpointed for every Revenue Inspector’s circle. Each such 
Revenue Inspector has utidcr him 18 to 25 patwaris. They form 
a link between the Tahsildar and the village population. 

The main duties of the Revenue Inspector as laid down in 
various manuals concerning revenue matters, and particularly 
the Revenue Inspector’s Manual are as follows— 

(z) to supervise the work of patwaris; 

(ii) to prepare, maintain and check rasid bahis ; 

(Hi) to visit each patwari circle in his charge once in three 
months and each village once in each touring season ; 

(iv) to submit report to the Tahsildar and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer regarding condition of crops, rainfall, prices of food- 
grains. fodder and water condition w'hen called upon to do so ; 

(v) to report the occurrence of any calamity i.e., outbreak of 
cattle disease, epidemic or anything unusual affecting the 
condition of the people, crop or cattle ; 

(vi) to conduct survey or measurement of land, prepare any 
maps or superintend any survey operations whenever required 
to do .so by the revenue officers ; 

(vii) to make local enquiry in respect of correctness of entries 
in village records and collect information relating to land or 
agriculture when required by any revenue officer; 
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(viiij to make immediate reports regarding damage from 
hailstorms, locusts, floods, fires, etc., and failure of water- 
supply, permanent deterioration of land from diluvion, etc. ; 

(ix) to attest all entries made by the patwaris in survey num¬ 
bers relating to any land improvement to ensure the exemp¬ 
tion of such improvements from assessment; 

(a;) to watch the proper utilization of loans granted under 
Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
and report cases of misappropriation to Tahsildar for neces¬ 
sary action ; 

{xi) to detect and report the cases of diversion of agricultural 
loans to non-agricultural purposes ; 

{xii] to maintain a register of survey appliances passed by 
the patwaris and to check the instruments once in every three 
months ; 

(xiii) to check and sign the traced maps, copies of survey and 
jamabandi prepared by the patwaris in connection with land 
acquisition work ; 

(xiv) to certify mutations only when they follow from the 
execution or cancellation of a conditional sale or relate to the 
imposition or discharge of a mortgage; and 

(xu) to inspect boundary marks and crops. 

There is a Police Patil in each village. The duties of the 
Police Fatil are laid down in Maharashtra Village Police Act, 
1967. 

Generally one patwari is appointed for two or three villages 
which are small. The charge depends on the size of the village 
and khasara numbers under each charge. The villages in his 
charge comprise a halka. His main duties are: — 

(a) to prepare Records-of-Rights and crops statements ; 

(fo) to write land revenue or rental demand in rasid bahis; 

(c) to prepare jamabandi goshwara; 

(d) to prepare .statements of sales and leases for selected 
villages in the prescribed form ; 

(e’l to prepare grazing lists for issuing chami passes ; 

(f) to report cases of diversion of agricultural land to 
non-agricultural purposes ; 

{g) to report regarding breaches of condition of nistar 
wajib-ul-arz ; 

(h) to submit forecast reports of every crop in time to the 
district officers ; 

i(i) to report about fair prices of commodities sold in weekly 
markets from selected villages; 

(j) to help in the recovery of land revenue and other Govern¬ 
ment, dues during the visit of revenue officers ; 

A.) 197—35 -A 
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[k) to prepare irsal-palH; and 

(/) to supply necessary village records to chakbandi officers 
and also to help them in their work. 

The village servants or kotivals are appointed on fixed remu¬ 
neration. There is generally a kotwrd appointed by Government 
where the village is small. More than one are appointed where 
the village is big. They assist the village officers to collect land 
revenue, to summon villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land 
revenue to the tahsil office, to help the Patil in the detection of 
offences and to help apprehend known criminals and to keep law 
and order in the village. 


A-1197—35-B 



CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


*“ The earliest records of Land-Revenue Administration in 
Berar are contained in the Akbarmima of A. D. 1600. Akbar 
made a definite settlement of the land revenue by having all 
arable land measured into highas, and an estimate made of the 
produce of each bigha. The assessment was fixed at one-fourth 
of the gross produce. In 1612 a further settlement was made 
over the greater part of Berar by Malik Ambar, but the details 
are not clear. The historian Grant Duff says that the assessment 
was fixed in money by calculating <the value of the government 
share of the produce. Berar tradition, recorded in 1870, was that 
the assessment was on the quality of the land, at so much per 
bigha. After Malik Ambar’s death Akbar’s assessment, with 
occasional partial revisions, was again followed, but only loosely. 
Gradually it came to be entirely disregarded. In 1853 some 
villages paid far less than they would have done under Akbar’s 
system, and some paid for more ; and the actual area under culti¬ 
vation was very different from that shown in the official records. 
It was held under Akbar that all land belonged to the State. 
According to traditions collected in Khandc.sh in 1820, Malik 
Ambar had confirmed his ryots in formal possession of specific 
fields and have even considered the village community joint 
owner of the village lands. This may or may not be true, but 
the succeeding Mughals, the Nizam, and the Marathas, held 
Akbar’s view that the State was the sole owner of the land. 
During the eighteenth century, under the do amli or double 
government of the Nizam and the Marathas, the palel used to 
make out a lease for each cultivator every year. Under the 
Nizam’s government from 1803 to 1853 the collection of land 
revenue was made over to Farmers-General, who advanced fixed 
sums to the government and then extracted as much as they could 

from the cultivators.-During the ministry of Raja 

Chandu Lai (1820 to 1840) the right to collect land revenue was 
even sold to different people at the same rime. In this district 
the Deputy Commissioner reported in 1870 that ‘Under the 
Nizam’s government the revenue was generally farmed out to 
either deshmukhs. (hereditary pargarui officials) or sahukars 
(moneylenders), who never thought of recognising rights of 
occupancy. ’ This general description applies to almost all the 
land in Berar, but a little was held under special tenures such as 
mirasi or mundhari, palampat, jagir and iruim. Mirasi or mund- 
kari tenure is interesting because it apparently did not originate 
in a grant by the government but its exact nature is not clear, 

•Yeotmal District Gazetteer 1908, pp. 166—168. 
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and the tenure does not exist in this district.-The land 

revenue greatly decreased during these two-and a-half centuries of 
disorder. Sir A. C. Lyall, after considering the difference in the 
value of the rupee at both periods concluded that the revenue 
raised from Berar in the 17th century was far above iits yield in 
1853. The land revenue demand for the parganas which later 
formed the Wun district had, according to the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari’ 
been Rs. "ii,40.000. In 1853 it had fallen to Rs. 70,000; and the 
extraction of even that amount was constantly driving cultivators 
out of ithe district. Cultivation decreased to a minimum. ” 

With the dawn of Independence and the idea of establishing a 
Welfare State, Government activities and expenditure have 
increased manifold. It is therefore imperative that sources, other 
than land revenue, are explored to augment the revenue of the 
exchequer. Taxes, both Central and State, form the core of 
Government revenue. 

In what follows is described in brief the functioning of those 
departments which arc entrusted with the administration of these 
taxes. 

Department of Land Records 

The land revenue system prevalent in Yeotmal district is rayat- 
wan and is based on a complete survey, soil classification and 
settlement of the assessment of every field. The original survey 
settlements were introduced in the district between 1873 and 1877 
and revision settlements between 1903 and 1910. The land 
revenue rates have not been revised though the guarantee period 
of thirty years has expired. 

The original settlements of izara villages were carried out bet¬ 
ween 1896 and 1899 and the first revision settlements were com¬ 
pleted between 1926 and 1928. The details of these settlements 
are shown in the following statement:—■ 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Original settlement or Revi¬ 
sion settlement 

(2) 

Year 

(3) 

No. of 
villages 

(4) 

Darwha .. 

Original 

18/3-74 

304 


1 Revision 

1903-04 

; 304 


Tzara Villages — 

1 Revision. 

1 

1928-29 

64 

Yeotmal .. 

Original 

1876-77 

256 


I Revision 

1907-08 

256 


Izara Villages — 

1 Revision- 

1928-29 

71 
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Tahsil 

(1) 

Original settlement or Revi¬ 
sion Eettlement 

Year 

(3) 

t 

No. of 
villages 

Pusad 

Original 

1873-74 

278 


1 Revision 

Isara Villages — .. ..j 

1909-10 

278 


1 Revision. i 

1927-28 

28 

Kelapur .. 

Original 

1876-77 

216 


1 Revision 

Izara Villages — 

1906-07 

216 


1 Revision. 

1928-29 

93 

Wani 

Original 

1876-77 

229 


1 Revision 

Izara Villages — 

1906-07 

229 


1 Revision. 

1928-29 

1 

103 


The survey in this district was done with a chain of 33' and 
cross-staff. The unit of area is the English acre with its sub¬ 
division, the gimtha (121 sq. yards or 1,089 sq. feet), 40 gunthas 
making one acre. The area of each survey number is separately 
entered in the district, tahsil and village records under an indi¬ 
cative number while the area of a suh-division is shown in mea¬ 
surers’ records (kept in tahsil. for 7 months during the fair season 
and in the district office for 5 months during the rainy season) 
and the village records under an indicative number subordinate to 
that of the survey number of which it forms a part. 

In the original settlements, lands were assessed separately on 
the basis of individual soil classification, though the general level 
of assessment was fixed empirically with reference to the depend¬ 
ability of rainfall, crop pattern, average yields, prices, levels of 
rent, nearness to the markets, facilities or communirations and 
other similar factors observed from tract to tract. Individual 
lands were never re-classified during the revision settlements and 
the land holders were generally allowed the benefits of improve¬ 
ments effected by them during the term of settlements untaxed. 
The comparative incidence of land revenue from field to field is 
thus generally the same as it was at the time of the first revision 
settlement and the enhancements made from settlement to settle¬ 
ment were brought about only by raising the levels of land 
revenue assessments over a tract uniformly. 

The areas and numbers of villages for each tahsil in the district 
have varied from settlement to settlement. Inam or jagir villages 
were unsurveyed and unsettled as late as in 1947. That work 
has now been completed. Because of such recently settled villages 
and because of the territorial changes in tahsil boundaries from 
time to time, most of the tahsills today have a more varied 
pattern of land revenue assessments than what is seen in the 
reports of earlier settlements. Even the maximum rates fixed at 
each settlement or revision settlement on average land revenue 
rates per acre should be quite reliable indices of the incidence of 
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Revenue 

tlon. All the land to he assessed is divided permanently into fields 

Land Records, tanging from 20 to 25 acres. The.sc fields are marked off from 
Settlement and each Other by a strip of land 4 ^ 4 ' in breadth called dhtira being 
Assessment, left uncultivated between them though assessment is paid upon 
it, and by mounds of earth {war-alt) 10' in length by 5' in breadth ; 
and stones {goto, pathar) over V/-^' in length being placed accord' 
ing to a definite system at angles in the boundary. The name of 
a single khatedar (registered occupant) is entered against each 
field in the revenue records, except in case where there happened 
to he more than one co-sharer when the first settlement was 
made, and this person is primarily responsible for the payment 
of land revenue. 

Each field is, for survey purposes, further divided temporarily 
into about twelve parts of two acres each. Three tests to dis¬ 
cover kind of soil, depth of st)il and freedom from defects arc 
made in each part. For the first test, soils are divided into three 
classes or orders, which can be de.scribcd briefly as black, red 
and white. The full description is; First order Of a fine uniform 
texture, varying in colour from deep black to dark brown. Second 
order Of uniform but coarser texture than the preceding, and 
lighter in colour, which is generally red. Third order Of coarse 
gravelly, or lloose friable texture, and colour varying from light 
brown to grey. For the second test, that of depth, the soil is 
dug up and crowbar driven in until it is obstructed by rock or 
some hard substratum, or until it has gone in 1^ cubits i.e., 31)4". 
For the third test a list of eight defects is drawn up, the chief 
being the presence of fragments of limestones or of excessive sand, 
slope, liability to Hoodings, excess of moisture, and clayey soil. 

Each field is valued as a field of so many annas according to 
the average value of the plots contained in it. Land classed at 
12 annas would be good in any part of Bcrar, though occasional 
fields of 18 and 20 annas occur. The typical land of the plain 
country of this district is ordinarily classed at about ten annas 
and the rest at five or six annas. This valuation is made once 
for all in the original survey and a prati book or soil book for 
every village is deposited at the district headquarters showing full 
details about each field separately. When revision assessments are 
made, the original soil classification or field valuation is tested, 
but there is no rea.son for doing it again. The assessment is 
revised upon a careful examination of the agricultural progress 
of the different parts of the district. Factors of prosperity, which 
may be either permanent or changeable, are taken into account. 
The chief permanent factor is of course the character of the soil. 
The chief changeable factors are communications and markets. 

Each tahsil is then divided into groups of villages according to 
various factors of prosperity, and rates are raised or lowered 
according to the results obtained during the examination of 
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various factors which lead to the attainment of prosperity. Two CHAPTER 11. 

to five groups arc generally formed in a tahsil and a rate of- 

assessment is fixed for each group. Every field in the group AdmlnUtra- 
pays either the full rate or a proportion: of it, whether the field tion. 
has been valued at 16 annas or at something less. Special rates Land Records, 
are imposed on irrigated land and lands hela on such exceptional Settlement and 
tenures as izara, jagir, itiam and palampat. Irrigated land is Assessment, 
divided into two classes motasthal and pataslhal. At the original 
settlement special rates were fixed for each of these classes. At 
the revision settlement it was provided that land irrigated by 
means of a well which had been sunk before the original settle¬ 
ment should be assessed at the maximum dry crop rate in the 
group of villages to which it belonged. If a well was sunk after 
the original settLement, no additional charge was to be made for ; 
but the field would always be assessed ju.st as it there was no well 
in the field. As to patasLfial land, a maximum rate combining 
assessment for the land and rent for the water was fixed ; and 
each field has to pay such proportion of this as was determined 
at the time of settlement. Throughout Rerar, the period for 
which assessments are fixed is 30 years. There are special rules 
about the liability of land held under various tenures. 

The greater part of the land in ithc district belongs to the first 
and best of the main classes. It is of a uniform fine texture and 
varies in colour from black to dark brown. Wani tahsil, how¬ 
ever, contains a (piality of soil of the second class of a uniform 
but coarser texture and of reddish colour — Kelapur tahsil has 
a certain amount of soil of the third class, of coarse gravelly or 
loose friable texture and of a colour varying from light brown 
to grey. Even where the land belongs to the best class it is very 
rarely of 'the best quality. Three defects are common all over 
the district — a mixture of nodular pieces of limestone [chunkhad), 
a sloping surface [lUorwat) and an excessive admixture of sand 
{walsary A great difference, however, exists between alluvial 
soil of the Payanghai plain and the large valleys, and the soil of 
the hilly parts of the tah.sil. The former is deep and good and 
its average valuation is 10 annas or more while the latter is light, 
shallow and generally valued at only five or six annas. 

Likewise in other districts, full-fledged Record-of-Rights were Record-of- 

introduced for the first time in unalienaU^d villages some time Rights, 
during 1914—18, and they were prepared in the izara villages 
during first revision settlements. The full-fledged Record-of- 
Rights were introduced for the first time in non-dzara alienated 
villages during the years 1924—28. However, consequent upon the 
abolition of proprietary rights and occupants rights on lessees in 
alienated villages {viz., izara, jagir, palampat and nimjagir) under 
the Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950, 
the Record-of-Rights for the aforesaid villages were prepared 
afresh. Thus, all the revenue villages in the district have full- 
fledged Record-of-Rights which are regularly maintained under 
the provisions of the Mahara.shtra Land Revenue Code. 
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This district formed part of Madhya Pradesh till 1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1956. There was a separate survey and settlement depart¬ 
ment for Madhya Pradesh. The chief controlling authority of 
the Land Records department in Maharashtra State is the Settle¬ 
ment Commis.doner and Director of Land Records with head¬ 
quarters at Pune. He is assisted at the regional level by two 
Deputy Directors of Land Records with headquarters at Bombay 
and Nagpur, respectively. The Deputy Director of Land Records, 
Bombay Region is inchargc of Bombay, Pune and Nasik circles 
while the Deputy Director of Land Records, Nagpur Region has 
Nagpur and Aurangabad circles under his charge. Each one of 
these five circles is supervised and controlled by a Circle Superin- 
tendent of Land Records and they arc responsible to the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records through their 
respective Regional Deputy Directors of Land Records. The 
jurisdiction ot Superintentlent of Land Records, Nagpur circle 
extends over Yeotmall district under whom are the District 
Superintendents of Land Records in charge of each of the dis¬ 
tricts in the circle. Excepting in Nagpur circle, these district 
officers are known as District Inspectors of Land Records. 

The Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records is 
also responsible for the implementation of the Bombay Preven¬ 
tion of Fragmentaition and Consolidation of Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act throughout the State. He is assisted in this work by the 
Deputy Director of Land Records at headquarters. The Regional 
Deputy Directors of Land Records are concerned with the general 
control over the implementation of the Act and they look after 
the consolidation staff in their respective regions purely admini¬ 
stratively. The s'^aft' engaged on the implementation of thc- 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Hold¬ 
ings Act consists of 12 Consolidation Officers for the whole State. 
They arc equal in status to tiie Circle Superintendents of Land 
Records and each one is assisted by four to five Assistant Con¬ 
solidation Officers. They arc responsible to the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner through Deputy Director of Land Records (Consolida¬ 
tion). 

No consolidation staff has been appointed in Yeotmal district 
as the district has not as yet been taken up for consolidation 
scheme. 

The District Superintendent of Land Records, Yeotmal is assist¬ 
ed in his work by two Assistant Superintendents of Land Records, 
one assisting him in his field work and the other in his office 
work. The District Superintendent of Land Records and Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents of Land Records are assisted in their work 
by Nazul Maintenance Surveyors, District and Cadastral Surve¬ 
yors, Pot-Hissa Surveyors and Measurers, Nimtandars and Chain- 
men. 

The Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and Assistant Nazul Main¬ 
tenance Surveyors look after nazul surveys and maintain them 
up-to-date. Nazul surveys, unlike in western Maharashtra dis¬ 
tricts, the restricted to government land including roads, public 
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places, etc., used ordinarily for residential purposes, and diverted CHAPTER ll, 

lands within nazul perimeter. In the same way as there is a-- 

village map and Record-of-Rights in every village, there is a nazul A^Inrstra- 
map and Record-of-Rights for each one of the four nazul towns tlon. 
of Yeotmal, Wani, Pandharkawda and Digras. The detailed Nazul Mainten- 
survey is done in all these towns on a traverse frame-work by “'ice Surveyors, 
optical square and tape in feet and inches, the measurement being 
recorded correct up to 3" as 'A'f or All the nazul maps 
have now been converted into metric measures. The nazul staff 
maintains the traverse frame work, the detailed survey and 
Record-of-Rights up-to-date by periodical inspections according 
to the programmes sanctioned by the Nazul Officer who is 
generally the Deputy Collector of the sub-division in the district 
in which the nazul town falls. Thus, the nazul staff is under the 
administrative control of the nazul officer and under the technical 
control of the District Superintendent of Land Records on whose 
establishment it is borne for all technical matters, survey and 
land records. 


The District and Cadastral Surveyors look to the district 
measurement work arising out of;-— 

(t) land acquisition ; 

(if) civil courts decrees ; 

(fix) alluvion and diluvium ; 

(iv) grant of land for agricultural and non-agricultural 
purposes ; 

(tj) division on conversion of agricultural land into non- 
agricultural use ; 

(vi) encroachment cases ; and 

(vii) applications for confirmation of boundaries. 

The Pot Hissa Survey Measurers attend wholly to the measure¬ 
ment work of new sub-divisions as appearing in the village 
Records-of-Rights under the supervision and control of Nimtan- 
dar. It is the duty of the Nimtandar to train and get work from 
the Pot Hissa surveyors according to the prescribed scales. 

The District Superintendent of Land Records is required to 
inspect and test the field and office work done by the District and 
Cadastral Surveyors and Pot Hissa Surveyors intensely with a 
view to seeing that they understand their duties and are dis¬ 
charging them properly. The nazul work is inspected by the 
District Superintendent of Land Records once in a year and he 
draws a detailed inspection memo for compliance by the Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyors. The Superintendent of Land Records, 
Nagpur Circle, tours for 170 days in every year in all the eight dis¬ 
tricts of his circle and tests the work of as many district and 
cadastral surveyors and pot hissa survey measurers as he can and 
draws up annually an inspection memo of each important 
nazul town and issues it for compliance by the Nazul Officer 
through the Collector of the district, endorsing copies to the 
Regional Deputy Director of Land Records and District Superin¬ 
tendent of Land Records for their information. The Regional 
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CHAPTER 11 . Deputy Director of Land Records issues further instructions or 

- remarks on this inspection note. Of unimportant i.e., smaller 

A^infstra- towns, the Circle Superintendent of Land Records draws a 

tion. detailed note once in two years and they are dealt with liy him, 
Land Records, the Regional Deputy Director of Land Records, the Nazul 
Pot-Hissa Officer and the District Superintendent of Land Records, like- 
Mea^sur%s Whereas the test of district cadastral and pat hi^a 

^ ' surveyors by the District Superintendent of Land Records 
is both qualitative and quantitative, the test of the Circle Superin¬ 
tendent IS qualitative. The Regional Deputy Director of Land 
Records and the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records inspect the offices of the Circle Superintendent and Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Land Records and also inspect the work 
done by the district measurement staff including nazul and pot 
hissa staff and issue suitable instruction for improving the work 
and working methods. 

Besides the above duties, the District Superintendent of Land 
Records inspects intensively and thoroughly the work done by 
the Revenue Inspectors and patwaris borne on the Collector’s 
establishment doing mainly land records work with a view to 
seeing that they understand their duties and are discharging 
them well. His inspection is also done with a view to securing 
uniformity without forsaking local peculiarities of procedure 
throughout the district. He is assisted in this work by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Land Records. It is their duty to 
propose where and when found necessary to amend the existing 
rules so as to overcome difficulties and secure uniformity of 
procedure. The District Superintendent of Land Records is 
responsible for maintaining survey records up-to-date. 

The following table shows the land revenue coillections in the 
district for the period from 1957-58 to 1967-68: — 


TABLE No. 1* 

Land Revenue Collection in the District from 
1957-58 to 1967-68 


Year 

(1) 

Total demand 
including 
previous 
arrears 
(2) 

Collection 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1957-58 . 

19,25,216 

19,13,969 

1958-59 . 

14,52,509 

14,48,126 

1959-60 . 

14,53,625 

14,35,953 

1960-61 . 

12,89,241 

7,27,881 

1961-62 . 

15,11,675 

4,49,646 

1962-63 ... 

14,50,586 

12,99,716 

1963-64 . 

14,70,104 

14,49,314 

1964-65 . 

14,68,671 

15,10,681 

1965-66 . 

17,23,230 

15,99,275 

1966-67 . 

15,93,869 

15,07,297 

1967-68 . 

15,79,911 

15,32,270 


•Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 
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The following are the statistics showing in detail the land 
revenue collections in Yeotmal district for the year 1967'68: — 

Rs. 

Khalsa .. .. .. .. .. 14,71,856 

Inam .. .. .. .. .. Nil. 
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Gross fixed revenue including non-agri- 17,99,529 
cultural assessnaent and all other dues. 


Deduct— 


Assessment assigned for special and 
public purposes including forests. 

2,00,463 

Net alienation of total inams .. 

Nil. 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccu¬ 
pied. 

42,783 

Free or specially reduced 

Nil. 

Remaining fixed revenue for collection 

15,56,282 

Agricultural— 


Government occupied land including 
specially reduced. 

15,56,282 

Alienated lands .. .. .. 

Nil. 

Building and other non-agricultural 
assessment. 

Nil. 

Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue 

2,17,221 

Local Funds .. 

14,60,781 

Demand ,. 

32,34,285 

Suspensions 

2,26,701 

Collections .. .. .. ’ .. 

29,37,963 

Unauthorised balance .. 

69,598 


Registration Department 

The main functions performed by the Registration Depart- Registration. 
ment are. Functions. 

(a) registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908); 

(b) registration of marriages under— 

(j)i the Bombay Marriage Registration Act, 1954 ; 

(w) the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act (III of 1936), and 
(m) the Special Marriage Act (III of 1872); 

(c) registration of births and deaths under the Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act i(Vl of 1886). 

The Inspector General of Registration is the head of the Organisation, 
department. Under him is a District Registrar for each district 
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who supervises the registration work in the district. The Collec¬ 
tor of the district functions as an ex-officio District Registrar. 
Under the District Registrar there are Sub-Registrars. In 
Yeotmal district there are Sub-Registry offices at Yeotmal, 
Darwha, Pusad, Kelapur, Wani, Umarkhed and Digras. Besides 
there is a visit office at Arni which is visited by Sub-Registrar at 
Digras on every Monday. The Sub-Registrars are appointed by 
the Inspector General ot Registration. 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions 
of the Inspector General of Registration in all departmental 
matters. He advises on the difficulties encountered by the Sub- 
Registrars in their day-to-day work. He visits the sub-registry 
offices in his district at least once in two years and sends his 
memoranda of inspection to the Inspector General of Registra¬ 
tion. He hears appeals and applications preferred to him under 
Sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) 
against refusals to register documents by the Sub-Registrars 
under him. Under Sections 25 and 34 of the Act, he is em¬ 
powered to condone delays in presentation of documents and 
appearance of executants provided the delay does not exceed 
four months and to direct that the documents concerned be regis¬ 
tered on payment of a line not exceeding ten times the proper 
registration fee. He is also competent to order refunds in the 
case of surcharges and to grant full or partial remission of safe 
custody fees in suitable cases. A will or codicil may be deposit¬ 
ed with him under a sealed cover, and it may be got registered 
at the cost of the party desiring it, after the depositor’s death. 

Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registra¬ 
tion. Their work is to inspect the work of all sub-registry offices 
in their charge. The Inspector of Registration, Amravati divi¬ 
sion has jurisdiction over Yeotmal district. 

Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) compulsory 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. 
Documents which fulfill the prescribed requirements and for 
which the required stamp duty and registration fees are paid 
are registered. A record of such registered documents is kept 
and extracts of documents affecting immoveable property in res¬ 
pect of which Record-of-Rights is maintained are sent to the 
offices concerned for making mutations. Certified copies from 
the preserved records of registered documents are also issued to 
parties who apply for them. 

In all, 14,680 documents were registered in the district during 
1965. Of these 13,405 documents falling under compulsory 
registration were of the aggregate value of Rs. 5,33,78,606. Docu¬ 
ments falling under optionali registration were 474, their aggre¬ 
gate value was Rs. 5,79,773 and 654 documents affecting move- 
able property were of the aggregate value of Rs. 7,83,24,944 and 
147 were wills. 
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Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed 
scale, but the State Government have exempted levy of registra¬ 
tion fees in respect of documents pertaining to the societies 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act. 

The photo-copying system has been extended to this district. 

The figures of the average annual income and expenditure of 
Yeotmal registration district for the years 1964 and 1965 are 
given below (based on the figures in the administrative reports 
of 1964 and 1965); — 



Year 

(1) 

Income 

(2) 

Expenditure 

(3) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1964 

. . 

140,657 

37,668 

1965 

.. 

158,328 

41,648 


Sales Tax Department 

Sales tax, the most important source of revenue to the State, 
was first introduced in the former State of Madhya Pradesh 
(Central Provinces and Berar) with effect from 1st June 1947, by 
the Central Provinces and Berar Act (XXI of 1947). The Act 
underwent various amendments by the legislature, important 
amongst which were those affected by the Amendment Acts of 
8th October 1948; llth April 1949 and 1st December 1953. The 
Act was repealed on 1st January 1960 by the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act (LXXVI of 1959). Up to 30th November 1953, the Act 
provided for levy of tax only on the sales of goods excluding 
those mentioned in Schedule IT appended to the Act. By the 
Amendment Act (XX of 1953), however, provision was made to 
tax the purchase price of the goods purchased, on the strength 
of declarations prescribed under Central Provinces and Berar 
Sales Tax Rules J26 (3) of 1947] and utilised for purposes other 
than those specified in the declaration i.e. if resold out of the 
former State of Madhya Pradesh or used unauthoritatively in the 
manufacture of goods. 

Under sub-section (v) of Section 4 of the Act, dealers whose 
turnover of sales exceeded Rs. 25,000 (even though it be of tax 
free goods) in a year were liable for registration and consequent¬ 
ly liable to pay tax in accordance with other provisions of the 
Act. The limit of such turnover for importers and manu¬ 
facturers was Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000, respectively; and the 
limit of turnover for societies registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act (1912) dealing exclusively in goods produced or 
manufactured by such society or its members without the aid of 
hired labour was, however, Rs. 2,500. 
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CHAPTER 11 . Unlike the Bombay Sales Tax Act (1953), the Central Prov- 
Revenue Berar Sales Tax Act (1947) provided levy of tax at the 

Admlnistra- point of sale, i.e., it was a single point tax. The provisions of 

tlon. Section 4 (6) of the Act which came into force with effect from 

Sales Tax. 1st December 1953, do not actually amount to purchase tax but 

Classes of Tax. are only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion of sales tax 

on goods purchased on the strength of declarations. 

No tax was levied on goods specified in Schedule II which 
consisted of 43 entries. Goods specified in part I of Schedule I, 
were taxable at one anna in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957. This 
rate was changed to 7 paise after the introduction of decimal 
coinage system. Goods specified in part 11 of Schedule I were 
taxable at 3 pies in a rupee up to 7th April 1957 and 2 paise 
from 8th April 1957 onwards. All other goods not covered by 
any of the entries of Schedule I or II were taxable at 6 pies in a 
rupee upto 7th April 1957 and at 3 paise from 8th April 1957 
onwards. 

The scheme of the Act (1947) was such that no tax was im¬ 
posed on the sale of goods made in the course of inter-State trade 
and commerce. Further, tax on a particular transaction was to 
he paid only once. Generally, the wholesalers or the manu¬ 
facturers were not required to pay tax, unless they sell their 
goods to unregistered dealers or customers direct. The goods 
required directly for use in the manufacture of articles for sale 
could also be purcha.sed free of tax by manufacturers and by 
giving declaration in the prescribed form to the seller. 

Current Sales The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, embodies the various recom- 
Tax Act. mendations of the Sales Tax Enquiry Committee and repeals and 
replaces the various Sales Tax Laws in force in the State. 

In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
1st January 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay 
State area will, on the resale of'the goods, be liable to pay tax 
under the new Act subject to certain modifications and the 
benefit of Section 8 (a) of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will 
not be available to him. Similarly, exemption granted under the 
earlier laws to certain classes of goods generally or conditionally 
will, in some cases, not accrue under the new law. 

The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act has now been 
repealed and provisions for taxing of spirituous medical pre¬ 
parations containing more than 12 per , cent of alcohol by volume 
(but other than those declared by Government to be not capable 
of causing intoxication) will now be taxed under the Bombay 
Sales Tax Act, 1959, at the rate of 30 paise in a rupee at the first 
stage only. Similarly, country liquor and foreign liquor brought 
into or manufactured in India including spirits, wines and 
fermented liquors will be taxed at the rate of 45 paise in a rupee*. 

Schedule A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, lists the 
exempted goods subject in some cases to conditions, and Sche¬ 
dules B and E list the taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly 
*Now, the entire tax structure has been revised. 
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divided into five classes: (i) goods declared as important to 
inter-State trade, taxable only at first stage (Schedule B, Part I); 
(ii) goods declared as important to inter-S^tate trade, taxable only 
at the last sale (Schedule B, Part II); (hi) other classes of goods 
taxable at only the first stage of the sale (Schedule C); (iv) 9 
classes, taxable only on the last sale (Schedule D) ; and (v) 21 
classes specified and all other goods not specified elsewhere in 
any Schedule, taxable at the first stage and on the last sale and 
again, to a very small incidence at the retail stage. 

The tax at the first stage is called the sales tax and that on the 
liast sale is called the general sales tax. The tax on the retail 
stage is the retail sales tax. Sail'es tax and the general sales tax 
as the names imply are payable on sales. However, when a regis 
tered dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from 
Government he pays purchase tax. When he pays purchase tax, 
the dealer does not pay the sales tax or the general sales tax on 
the resale of goods as the case may be. The registered dealer 
does not become liable to purchase tax if he resells the goods 
without alteration within three months (six months in the case 
of cotton) and in that case on such resale he pays in the routine 
way, sales tax or general sales tax or both, as may be due. The 
purchase tax is not a separate tax and is only intended to seal off 
a loophole for evasion. 

The new Act creates five classes of dealers, viz.: — 

(1) The registered dealer. —The registered dealer is a licensed 
dealer and has to obtain registration if he is liable to pay tax 
and failure to do so is regarded as an offence. 

(2) The licensed dealer. —Every registered dealer whose annual 
sales to other registered dealers exceed Rs. 50,000 may obtain 
a licence, on the strength of which he can make purchases free 
of general sales tax for resale inside the State. The licensed 
dealer thus becomes the wholesaler or semi-wholesaler. 
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(3) The authorised dealer. —Every registered dealer whose 
sales in inter-State or export trade exceed Rs. 30,000 worth of 
goods annually or who sells that much quantity to another 
authorised dealer who resells them in inter-State trade or export 
may obtain an authorisation against which he can purchase goods 
free of all taxes ( or at a reduced rate in certain circumstances ) 
for inter-State or export resale either by himself or another 
authorised dealer to whom he resells them. 

(4) The recognised dealer'. —Any registered dealer whose 
annua] turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods 
manufactured by him may obtain a recognition against which 
he may make tax-free purchases of goods for ,use directly 
in manufacturing taxable goods for sale, save, generally speak¬ 
ing, for goods on which the tax is at the rate of two per cent 
or less and machinery. 

(5) The permit holder. —A registered dealer whose commis¬ 
sion agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his 
books exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the 
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Strength of which he may make purchases tax free or at a 

reduced rate in certain circumstances for his principals. 

Under the new Act the turnover limit making registration com' 
pulsory is Rs, 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs, 30,000 for every 
other dealer. Dealers who are not liable to registration because 
their turnover has not exceeded the limits specified under the Aci 
but are registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 will be 
liable to pay tax under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, under condt 
tions specified in the Act. 

Every precaution is taken to see that ithe tax, as far as possible, 
would not be recovered more than what is intended in the law 
This is done by set-offs allowed under the law. 

The Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to him by 
the Commissioner of Sales Tax for the general administration of 
the Sales Tax Act. He registers dealers who are liable to pay¬ 
ment of tax under the Act and receives periodical returns from 
them which show their gross turnover, taxable turnover and tax 
payable by them. After the closing of the year (followed by tht 
dealers), an assessment case of all the returns for that year if 
prepared and the dealer is assessed by the Sales Tax Officer oi 
the Assistant Sales Tax Officer as the case may be. 

Up to June, 1958, the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax 
used to exercise the powers of assessment of dealers whose gross 
and taxable turnover exceeded Rs. 20 lakhs and Rs. 4 lakhs, res¬ 
pectively. In July, 1958, powers of assessment of dealers whose 
gross turnover exceeded Rs. 1 lakh in the preceding year were 
delegated to the Sales Tax Officers and the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners were thus relieved of assessment work. The Assistam 
Sales Tax Officer were assessing dealers having gross turnovei 
below Rs. one lakh. The Sales Tax Officer is also responsible foi 
detection of cases involving evasion of tax. In short, the Sale; 
Tax Officer is the head of the office and is primarily responsible 
for the general administration of the circle. 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax and he is the first appellate authority. 
Any order passed by the Sales Tax Officer is appealable and the 
appeals lie with the Assistant Commissioner. The Assistant 
Commissioner is also responsible for the administration of the 
Act in the circles in his jurisdiction. He guides the Sales Tax 
Officers in complicated matters. Against the appellate order 
passed by the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax, second appeal 
could be made before the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. 
Against the second appellate order, the dealer could either prefer 
revision before the Board of Revenue or the Commissioner of 
Sales Tax. In the latter case, however, the decision of the Com¬ 
missioner of Sales Tax is final, whereas the order of the Board of 
Revenue is subject to reference on points of law and ultimate 
revision in the High Court. 
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The following statement gives the amount of sales tax collected CHAPTER 11. 
in the district during the period from 1957-58 to 1964-65 ; — 


Year 

Amount 

collected 

Collection 

charges 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1957-58 . 

1,395,454 


1958-59 . 

1,009,998 


1959-60 . 

1,011,146 


1960-61 . 

901.145 

. . 

1961-62 . 

863,239 

7-50 

1962-63 . 

792,829 

390-98 

1963-64 . 

1,089,067 

196-80 

1964-65 . 

1,269,620 

145-94 
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The Entertainment Tax collected in the district during the Entertainment 
years 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 amounted to Rs. 73,562, 

Rs, 66,487 and Rs. 1,47,560, respectively. 

Stamp Department 


The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay is the authority which 
controls the supply and sale of Staite stamps in the State. In 
Yeotmal district, the Collector holds ithe general charge of the 
district administration of the stamp department as administrative 
head of the district; There is no independent officer in the dis¬ 
trict specially in charge of stamps. The work is done by the 
.stamp clerk under the supervision and control of the Treasury 
Officer, Yeotmal, who is a gazetted officer. He has the charge of 
local depot at Yeotmal and is responsible for the maintenance of 
the stock of stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and 
their sale to ithe public. A branch depot is located at every tahsil 
headquarters and is incharge of the Tahsildar in his capacity as 
Sub-Treasury Officer. 


Stamps. 

Organisation, 


To suit public convenience, the stamps are sold not only at the 
local depot and the branch depots but also at various other 
centres by vendors authorised by Government. There are 15 such 
vendors in the district. Non-judicial and judicial stamps above 
the value of Rs. 300 are sold at the treasury and sub-treasuries, 
and the stamp clerk and sub-treasury officers work as ex-officio 
stamp vendors. 


The total income from stamps realised in Yeotmal district Income, 
during 1967-68 was Rs. 315,047-42 from judicial stamps and 
Rs. 955,240-50 from non-judicial stamps. 

A-1197—36-A. 
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Moior Vehicles Dei’au t.ment 

'[’he Motor Vehicles department with headtjiiarters at Bombay 
is concerned with the administration of the Intlian Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, as amended by Act 100 of 1956 and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Rules, 1959 : the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
1958 : the Bcmhay Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules, 1959; the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1959, and 
the rules made thereunder. The depaninent is headed by the 
Director of Transport, Maharashtra Slate. For the purposes of 
administration of ithe ahovc Acts in the State, Regional Tran.s¬ 
port Offices have lieen set-up in Bombay, Pune, Thana. Nagpur 
and Aurangabad with Sub-Regional Offices at Amravati, Kolhapur 
and Nasik. For th<' enforcement of Chapter IV of the Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act, 19.39, a State Transport Authority and 
Regional Transport Authorities have aho been constiitiited by 
Government under Section 44 of the Act. 

The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities of 
Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional Transport Autho¬ 
rity controls the different categories of transport vehicles in the 
region and deals wkh the issue of jiermits to them according to 
the policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles and 
conductors’ licences, take departmental action against those 
permit holders who contravene any condition of the permit, etc., 
and prescribe policy in certain important matters relating to 
vehicular transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for the Nagpur Region with 
its hcadcjuarters at Nagpur has jurisdiction over the Yeotmal 
district and also ever the disitricts of Akola, Amravati, Bhandara, 
Buldhana, Chanda, Nagpur and Wardha. It is vested in a body 
of six members, including the secretary, four officials and two 
non-officials, being nominated by the State Government under 
suh-scction (1) of section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

I he jiuisdictien of Regional Transport Officer, Nagpur extends 
over Yeotmal district as also the other districts of Vidarbha 
Region. However, for administrative convenience, the work in 
5:eotmal, Amravati, Akola and Biddhana tiistricts is controlled by 
the Assistant Regional I ransport Officer with headcuiarters at 
Amravati. ' 

rhe Regional Transport Officei, Nagpur, besides being the 
Secretary to the Regional Tran.sport Authoritv is also the licens¬ 
ing authority and registering authority under several enactments 
enumeiated above. He is assisted by Regional Supervi.sor, Motor 
Vehicle Inspectors and Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors along 
with necessary ministerial staff. The Assistant Regional Trans¬ 
port Officer with his office at Amravai^i is the licensing and regis¬ 
tering authority for the four districts under his jurisdiction. The 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer, Amravati exercises certain 
-B. 
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powers delegated to him by the Regional Transport Authority, 
Nagpur from time to time, so far as the working of Chapter IV 
of the Act i^ concerned. 

The duties of the Motor Vehicles Inspectors arc to inspect 
transport vehicles (goods vehicles, buses and cars) and issue certi¬ 
ficates of fitness ; to inspect vehicles for registration ; to conduct 
tests of competence of persons to drive motor vehicles ; to carry 
out tests of persons applying for grant of conductor’s licenses in 
stage carriages ; to inspect vehicles in accidents whenever their 
services are requisitioned by the police ; to carry out tours for the 
purposes of enforcement of the provisions of the Motor Vehicles 
Act and Rules and to check and report infringements to the 
Regional Transport Officer for further action ; to collect taxes and 
issue learner’s licences and to effect renewal of driving licenses and 
conductor’s licenses. The Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
generally do not act independently but assist the Motor Vehicle 
Inspectors in the discharge of their duties. 

The Motor Vehicles department has liaison with the Police 
deparment which helps in checking motor vehicles periodically 
and in detecting offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. The 
Police department also attends to references from the Motor Vehi¬ 
cles department regarding verification of character of applicants 
for public service vehicle authorisations, conductor’s licenses, taxi¬ 
cab permits, etc. Besides, it helps in the verification of vehicles 
which are off the street, recovery of arrears of taxes and in speci¬ 
fying particular places for bus stops, etc. The District Magis¬ 
trate renders all possible help to this department in connection 
with imposition of restrictions on road transport, fixation of speed 
limits and location of motor stand at verious places, etc. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for 
agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes are 
imposed according to the type of vehicle ( e.g., motor-cycles and 
cycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.,) and their laden 
or unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles. The rules under this Act lay down that 
when a vehicle is to he registered within the State, the registering 
authority (i.e., the Regional Transport Officer or the Assistant 
Regional Traftsport Officer) shall verify the particulars furnished 
in the application in the registration (e.g., the make of vehicles, 
its capacity, etc.,) and determine the rate of tax for which the 
vehicle is liable. Every registered owner who wants to use or 
keep for use any vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determin¬ 
ed in respect of transport vehicles. The limits within which he 
intends to use the vehicles, i.e., whether only within the limits of 
particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the State 
have to be stated. A token for payment of tax is issued by the 
taxation authority and this has to be attached to and carried on 
the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public 
place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually or every 
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time the tax is to be paid. The taxation authority before issuing 
the token in respect of the payment of the tax has to satisfy itself 
that every declaration is complete in all respects and that the 
proper amount of tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor 
vehicle has to give an advance intimation of his intention of 
keeping his vehicle in non-use during any period for which he 
desires to be exempted from the payment of tax, and declare the 
place of garage while in non-use. 


The Bombay Motor Vehicles {Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958, 
envisages levy and payment to the State Government of a tax on 
all passengers carried by stage-carriages {including stage-carriages 
used as contract carriages) at 10 per cent inclusive of the amount 
of the fares payable to the operators of the stage carriages except 
where such stage carriages ply exclusively on such routes serving 
municipal and adjacent areas as may be approved by the State 
Government. 



CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

The functions of the Government are manifold and those CHAPTER l. 

relating to maintenance of law and order, and security to life and --— 

property of citizens are carried out through Police, Judicial, Social an^Justfce. 
Welfare and Jail departments. In what follows is detailed the introduction. 
functioning and set-up of these departments in the district. 

Police Department 

The primary functions of the Police are the prevention and Police. 
detection of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the appre- Functions, 
hension of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure, 
private or public property of which they may be placed in charge, 
and the prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various 
other duties to perform, such as control and regulation of traffic, 
service of summonses and execution of warrants in criminal cases, 
inspection of explosives and poison shops and extinguishing fires 
and others such as giving aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, 
verification of character, passports and naturalisation inquiries, 
etc. 

Under Section 17 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), Organisation, 
the District Magistrate has full control over the District Police 
Force, In exercising this authority, the District Magistrate is 
subject to the rules and orders made by the State Government 
and to the lawful orders of the Revenue Commissioner. Under 
Section 6 (1) of the Bombay Police Act, 1951, the direction and 
supervision of the whole Police Force in the State rests in the 
Inspector-General of Police, who is assisted by one or more Assis¬ 
tant Inspector-Generals of Police of the rank of the District 
Superintendent of Police to advise the government on all prob¬ 
lems, specially those connected with Police personnel, their train¬ 
ing and equipment, supplies and stores, financial provision requir¬ 
ed for the maintenance of the Force and other powers and duties 
of various grades of officers, and to make rules and orders for 
the guidance of the officers on all such matters. He has to keep 
in touch by frequent inspections with the requirements of 
efficiency of the Police Force and to keep due watch over all 
matters relating to the maintenance of law and order and preven¬ 
tion and detection of crime. 

For the purpose of administration, the State is divided into four 
Police ranges, besides three Commissionerates, viz., Greater 
Bombay, Pune and Nagpur. In Greater Bombay, the Commis- 
sioner of Police is in charge of the Greater Bombay Police Force. 

The Commissioners of Police in charge of the Pune and Nagpur 
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Commissioneratcs are of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police. 

The State C.I.D. is divided into two branches viz., (1) Intelli¬ 
gence and (2) Crime and Railways, each under a Deputy Inspector- 
General. Both the Deputy Inspector-Generals are assisted % one 
or more assistants of the rank of Superintendent of Police and a 
number of Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors and Head Constables. There are C.I.D. Units at 
important places in the State each under a Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police assisted by the neces.sary subordinate staff. 

The State Reserve Police Force Groups are under the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces, Bombay. 

The Police Training College, Nasik, the Regional Police Train¬ 
ing Schools at Khandala, Jalna and Nagpur and the Motor Trans¬ 
port organisation are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Training and Special Units, Bombay. The Wireless orga¬ 
nisation is headed by an officer designated as Director of Police 
Wireless, wh6 is of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police. 

Each range in the State which is in the charge of a Range 
D.I.-G. is divided into districts, each corresponding to the revenue 
district except that, Ratnagiri which is in the Bombay Revenue 
Division is included in Pune Police Range and Ahmednagar 
which is in the Pune Revenue Division is included in the Bombay 
Police Range. Because of their geographical position, the Police 
working in the district of Ratnagiri and Ahmednagar can more 
conveniently be supervised by the Deputy Inspector-General, Pune 
Range, whose hcadtjuarters is at Kolhapur and Deputy Inspector- 
vTeneral, Bombay Range, whose headquarters is at Nasik, respec¬ 
tively. Subject to the control of the Inspector-General of Police 
and the District Magistrate in their respective spheres of autho¬ 
rity, the direction and regulation of the Police throughout the 
district is vested in the Superintendent of Police, the executive 
head of the Police Force, who has full control over the internal 
economy of the Force under him. His primary duties are tc 
keep the force under his control, properly trained, efficient and 
contented and to ensure liy constant supervision, the proper and 
effective prevention, investigation and detection of the crime ir 
his district. 

Each district is divided into two or three sub-divisions. EacI 
sub-division is in the charge of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer 
who is of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and he is responsible for the prevention 
investigation and detection of crime in his charge. Subject t( 
the general orders of the Superintendent of Police, he is responsi 
ble for efficiency and discipline of the officers and men in hi 
division. He has to hold detailed inspections of police station 
and out-posts in his charge at regular intervals. 
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Yeotmal district, which has its headquarters at Yeotmal, is 
divided into two Police sub-divisions, viz., Yeotmal Sub-Division 
and Pusad Sub-Division. To each of the sub-divisions one Police 
Inspector, called the Circle Police Inspector is attached. He is 
employed almost entirely on work relating to the prevention and 
detection of crime, the co-ordination of the working of the police 
stations under him and investigation of important and organised 
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At the district headquarters, the Superintendent of Police is 
assisted by an Inspectoi, who is designated as Home Police 
Inspector. He works as personal assistant to the Superintendent 
of Rilice and is employed for supervision of the work in the office 
and accounts branches, disposing of routine correspondence and 
miscellaneous work. 

There are 23 Police Stations and 7 Out-posts in the district 
of which 5 are Taluka Police Stations and 18 Rural Police Stations. 
A Sub-Inspector of Police is ordinarily the officer in charge of a 
police station. He is responsible for the prevention and detection 
of crime in his charge and for seeing that orders and instructions 
issued by the superior officer.s are carried out and the discipline 
of the Police under him is properly maintained. He has under 
him the required number of Head Constables and Constables. 
The Head Constables report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in 
their beats and assist him in the investigation and detection of 
crime. When in charge of a particular post or beat, the Head 
Constables act in all Police matters in co-operation with the heads 
of the village police. When attached to a police station, some of 
them hold charge of the police station in the absence of the Sub- 
Inspector and attend to all routine work including investigation 
of crime. 

The Constables perform such Police duties as may he entrusted 
to them by the Sub-In.spector and the Head Constables, 

The control and administration of the Railway Police in 
Yeotmal district is vested in the Superintendent of Police, Central, 
South-Eastern and Western Railways, Nagpur, who has a parallel 
organisation on the lines of the District Police. He functions 
under the supervision and control of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Crime and Railways i(C.I,D.), Maharashtra State, Pune 
and the Inspector-General of Police. 


With a view to eradicating the evil of corruption and for a Anti- 
more effective implementation of the Prohibition policy of the ^ 
Government, the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence intelligence 
Bureau has been created under the control of a Deputy Inspector- Bureau, 
General of Police designated as Director, A. C. & P. I. Bureau, 
Maharashtra State with his headquarters at Bombay. He is 
declared as a Head of Department under the administrative 
control and supervision of the Home Department of the State 
Government. He is assisted by an officer of the rank of Superin¬ 
tendent of police, who is ex-officio Deputy Commissioner of Police 
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and six other officers of the rank of Assistant Commissionets of 
Police/Deputy Superintendents of Police. ITie Bureau has its 
office.s in all districts and has four regional units with Headquar¬ 
ters at Bombay, Pune, Aurangabad and Nagpur each in charge of 
a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater Bombay 
is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

The Anti-Corruption Unit at Yeotmal is headed by a Police 
Sub-Inspector, who is assisted by 2 Constables. 

With a view to providing the armed force which may be 
required at any place in the State to deal with any serious distur¬ 
bances or other similar emergency, the State Reserve Police Force, 
trained more or less on military lines and equipped with modern 
weapons, has been organised under the Bombay State Reserve 
Police Force Act, 1951 (Bombay Act No. XXXVIII of 1951), 
and stationed in groups at important centres in the State. Each 
group is under the control of a Commandant i( who is an officer 
of the rank of Superintendent of Police) assisted by the neces- 
.sary staff of officers of different ranks. The groups arc provided 
with wireless and motor transport sections. 

Women Police branches exist in almost all the districts of the 
State. The main functions of this branch are to help in the 
recovery of abducted women, to attend to the convenience and 
complaints of female passengers at important Railway stations, 
to apprehend and searcli female offenders, to help in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Bombay Children Act and the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, to man the Police 
telephone exchange, to keep vigilance at places of worship or 
public entertainment, etc. They also help the senior Police 
officers at the time of holding inquests on dead bodies of women, 
whenever required. 

The Women Police Branch in the district consists of two 
Women Head Constables and six Women Police Constables. 

There is an Arms Inspection Branch under the charge of a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, who.se headquarters are at 
Bombay. He is assisted by 2 Police Inspectors, 1 Police Sul>- 
Inspector, 3 Head Constables and 4 Police Constables. The main 
function of the Branch is to inspect the arms and bicycles held 
by the Police regularly and to ensure their proper maintenance. 
The branch is under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Armed Force. 

A Motor Transport Section for the whole State under the 
control of a Superintendent of Police, designated as Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Motor Transport, is organised for maintaining a 
fleet of motor vehicles and water craft for Police duties. It 
consists of (i) a District Motor Transport Section at the head¬ 
quarters of each district and each State Reserve Police Force 
Group, (ii) the Central Motor Transport work-shop together with 
mobile units at Pune, Aurangabad and Nagpur and (iii) the 
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Mobile Repair Unit for Police Water Craft with headquarters at 
Thana. The District and State Reserve Police Force Motor 
Transport Sections which consist of motor vehicles and in some 
districts water craft, are under the administrative control of the 
SuperintendeiKts of Police of Districts or the Commandants of the 
Groups, as the case may he, and for technical supervision under 
the Superintendent of Police, Motor Transport. 

The Yeotmal district has a fleet of 11 vehicles including 1 Jeep, 
2 light vans and 1 motor cycle. 

In order to facilitate quick communications pertaining to law 
and order between Police units in this State and other States, a 
Police Wireless grid has been established and it is under the 
control of a Deputy Inspector-General of Police designated as 
Director of Police Wireless, Maharashtra State. The grid con¬ 
sists of Wireless Telegraphy circuits of high frequency and very 
high frequency with static and mobile stations and broadcast 
service stations. There are wireless stations at the headquarters 
of each District/State Reserve Police Force Groups and in the 
three Commi.ssionerates of Greater Bombay, Pune and Nagpur 
cities. The wireless per-sonnel in Bombay and those attached 
to the Districts and State Reserve Police Force Groups are under 
the control of the Commissioner of Police, Superintendent of 
Police an<l the Commandants of the State Reserve Police Force 
Groups concerned, respectively. 

The district has a net work of high frequency system of 
communications. There are two wireless stations in the dis¬ 
trict. One is located at the district headtjuarters and the other, 
at Pusad. 

At the village level the District Police arc helped by the 
village Police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VlII of 
1867) the control of the village Police rests with the District 
Magistrate. The District Magistrate may, however, delegate his 
authority in certain matters to the Superintendent of Police. 
Each inhabited village has a Police Patil. The Police Patil is 
required to collect information regarding suspicious strangers 
and important occurrences in the village and send it to the 
police station. He has to keep a strict watch over the move¬ 
ments of notorious characters under surveillance of the Police. 
He is required to give information to the police station of any 
offence committed in the village. When a beat duty policeman 
goes to the village, the Police Patil has to give him all the infor¬ 
mation he possesses al>out all events in the village. The Police 
Patil is also responsible for maintaining law and order in the 
village. 

In 1968, the number of Police Patils in the district was 1,486. 

The village Defence Parties are chiefly meant for the defence 
of the village against depredations of dacoits and other types of 
criminals and protection of the persons, watch and ward, the 
security of property and the public safety of the villages. 
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At the close of the year 1968, village Defence Parties were 
formed in 337 villages with 734 members. 

During the year 1968 (31st December 1968), the strength of the 
District Police Force was 52 officers and 987 men. 

The expenditure on the establishment of the district for 
1967-68 was Rs. 27,09,726,62 The ratio of Police to area and 
population works out to one policemen to 12.09 square km and 
1,056 persons. 

Appointments of Superintendents of Police are made by pro¬ 
motion of Assistant Superintendents of Police and Deputy 
Superintendents of Police in accordance with the regulations 
made in that behalf by the Government of India in consultation 
with the State Government and the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
who belongs to the Indian Police Service, is made by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the recommendation of the Union Public 
Service Commission. On their appointment, they are attached to 
the National Police Academy, Abu, for training for a period of 
one year and after successful completion of the training they 
are sent to the States concerned for further training. On arrival 
in the State, the Indian Police Service Probationers are attached 
to the Police Training College, Nasik, for 3 months and in the 
districts for practical training for 9 months before they arc 
appointed to hold independent charges of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers. Assistant Superintendents of Police are considered 
eligible for promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police 
Service cadre alter their confirmation in the Indian Police Service 
in vacancies in the direct recruitment quota. 

Seventy per cent of the total number of appointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled 
in by promotion from the lower ranks of the District Police 
Force and the remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which 
is made by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission, Candi¬ 
dates appointed by direct recruitment are attached to the Police 
Training College, Nasik for training and are kept on probation 
for a period of two years and three months. During the first two 
years of their probationary period, they are required to pass 
departmental examinations prescribed by Government. 

After a year’s training at the Police Training College, they are 
required to undergo military training for 5 weeks and thereafter 
practical training in districts for the remaining period of proba¬ 
tion. They arc considered for promotion to Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice Cadre after they put in eight years service as Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. 

Appointments of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police by promotion of Police Sub-In .specto'rs who 
are found fit for promotion by the Selection Board , comprising 
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the Inspector-General of Police as the Chairman and Commis¬ 
sioner of Police and. Deputy Inspector-General of Police as mem¬ 
bers. No direct recruitment is ordinarily made. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector- 
General of Police both,by promotion of officers from the lower 
ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruitment. 
50 per cent of the vacancies arc filled in by direct recruitment. 
Of the remaining 50 per cent, 25 per cent the vacancies arc 
filled in by departmental candidates passing through the Police 
Sub-Inspectors’ Course at the Police Trainihg College, Nasik, 
and the remaining 25 per cent by promotion of officers from 
lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be cither from outside 
the Police or from the Police department. These candidates, in 
the first instance are selected for training in the Police Train¬ 
ing College, Nasik, as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is 
made by the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a committee 
of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and the Principal, Police Training College, 
Nasik. The Police Constables are recruited directly and,'the 
Head Constables generally from the rank of Constables. .How¬ 
ever, to attract better men. recruitment of Head Constables is 
made direct from qualified candidates to the extent of 3.'^ per 
cent of the vacancies that may occur. 

Amongst the 52 officers and 987 men of the Yeotmal district 
at the close of the year 1968, none was illiterate. 

The following statement shows the crime reported to the 
Yeotmal Police during the year 1968 and the preceding four 
years: — 

1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 

(a) Cognizable cases (Class 1 to VI)--- -- 

7014 5418 5668 4529 4129 

The important crime reported during the year 1968 and the 
preceding four years was as under: — 


(1) 

1968 

(2) 

1967 

(3) 

1966 

(4) 

1965 

(5) 

1964 

(6) 

(I) Murders and cognate crime.. 

21 

23 

25 

22 

30 

(2) Dacoities 

2 


4 

3 

2 

(3) Robberies 

10 

13 

4 

8 

6 

(4) Attempted murders .. 

4 

5 

2 

6 

3 

(5) House-breaking and theft 

407 

428 

308 

298 

366 

(6) Thefts and cattle thefts 

898 

949 

784 

836 

615 

(7) Cheating 

13 

16 

11 

78 

9 

(8) Receiving stolen property 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1 

•• 

(9) Riots 

32 

23 

22 

17 

24 

Total .. 

1,387 

1,457 

1,160 

1,208 

1,055 
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and Justice, ‘i^d the preceding four years was as under: — 

Police.-•• 

Crime. Year Incidence 

(I) (2) 


1968.. 

•• 

.. 

1'87 

1967.. 



1-25 

1966.. 

. . 

. . 

1-56 

1965.. 



1-65 

1964.. 

.. 

.. 

149 


The following tabic shows the crime statistics in the district 
from 19S9 to 1962. 


TABLE No. 1 

The number of persons convicted in respect of various charges 
during 1959 to 1962 is shown in table No. 2, whereas table No. 3 
shows the same statistics for the years 1965, 1966 and 1967. 



Crime Statistics in Yeotmal District from 1959 to 1962 
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Cases 
under 
Excise Act 

(10) 

355 

Cases 
under 
Opium Act 

(9) 

OO 

Bad 

liveli¬ 

hood 

(8) 

81 

52 

31 

45 

House- 

Breaking 

and 

thefts 

(7) 

131 

159 

239 

339 

Robbery 

and 

dacoity 

(6) 

_ 1 

. hO 

Cattle 

thefts 

* (5) 

01 

01 

91 

92 

Grievous 

hurt 

1 

(4) 

54 

32 

1 15 

t 

36 

Offences 
affect¬ 
ing human 
life 

(3) 

42 

16 

35 

24 

Rioting 
and un¬ 
lawful 
assembly 

(2) 

21 

3 

243 

no 

Year 

(1) 

959 .. 

960 . 

960-61 . 

i961-62 . 



Crime Statistics ix Yeotmal District in 1965, 1966 and 1967. 
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Total .. 1,726 1,305 679 323 303 2,049 802 535 267 
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The following statement shows the number of cognizable and CHAPTER 12. 
non cognizable cases reported in the district from 1950 to 1965:— L^~Oi^er 

- and .Justice. 

No. of No. of Police. 

Year cognizable non- Crime, 

crimes cognizable 

reported crimes 

reported 

(I) (2) (3) 


1950. 

2,/ 


1955. 

2,011 


I960. 

1,711 

5,103 

1961.. .. .. 

4,233 

5,240 

1962. 

4,774 

4,357 

1963. 

4,294 

3,259 

1964. 

4,126 

3,402 

1965. 

4,526 

6,847 


In 1968, there were 7 Police Prosecutors, of whom one was Prosecuting 
appointed as Senior Police Prosecutor. The total number of cases proswution 
conducted by the Prosecutors in 1968 was 4,810 out of which 
2,122 cases ended in conviction. 

Officers of and below the rank of Police Inspectors are entitled Housing, 
to rent free quarters. In 1968, out of 52 officers and 987 men, 

40 officers and 631 men were hou.sed in Government quarters. 

The remaining officers and men lived in private and other build¬ 
ings on hire. 

The District Police has its own welfare fund. The fund is Police Welfare, 
financed by subscriptions from the members of the Police depart¬ 
ment of the district. Special performances of shows etc., are also 
held to augment the welfare fund. The following facilities were 
available to members during the year 1968: 

A Police Hospital, poultry farm, tailoring class for women, 
scholarships to school going children and monetary help for 
purchase of liooks, children park, balak mandir, recreation room, 
flour-mill, grocery shop and supply of radio sets at interior police 
stations. 

There is a Government mess at Yeotmal run for the benefit of 
the police personnel in the town. 

Jail Department 

For the purposes of prison administration the State is divided Jaua. 
into two divisions, viz.. Eastern and Western. The Eastern Divi- Organisation, 
sion is composed of revenue divisions of Aurangabad and Nagpur, 

A-n97—37-A. 
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CHAPTER 12. while the revenue divisions of Bombay and Pune fall under the 
Law Oi^er Western Division. The Inspector-General of Prisons with head- 
and Justice, quarters at Pune exercises general control and superintendence 
Jails. over all prisons and jails in the State, subject to the orders of the 

Organisation. State Government. The Superintendents of Nagpur Central 
Prison and the Yeravada Central Prison have been appointed as 
the ex-officio Deputy Inspector-Generals of Prisons for the Eastern 
and Western Divisions, respectively. Some of the powers exer¬ 
cised by the Inspector-General of Prisons have been delegated to 
the Deputy Inspector-Ge'nerals of Prisons. They are in immediate 
over-all charge of the prisons in their respective divisions. 

The Superintendent, Yeotmal District Prison, is vested with the 
executive management of the prison in all matters relating to 
discipline, internal economy, labour, punishment, etc., subject to 
the orders and authority of the Regional Deputy Inspector- 
General of Prisons, Eastern Division, Nagpur and the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, Maharashtra State, Pune. He is assisted by 
the neces'-ary ministerial and field staff. The services of well- 
behaved convict overseers arc utilised for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks hut inside the jail at night time. 

Classification. prison at Yeotmal has been class'fied as District Prison, 

Class If. The prison is mainly meant for confinement of short¬ 
term casual prisoners and local undertrial prisoners. In addition 
there are four magisterial lock-ups in the district located at Wani, 
Kelapiu, Darwha and Pusad. The administration of magisterial 
lock-upv is governed by the rules contained in Chapter 33, Part VI 
of the Rules and Orders (Criminal) issued by the High Court of 
judicature, Nagpur. 

Ri'cruitmcnr. The post of Inspector-General of Prisons is filled in by appoint¬ 
ment of an I.C.S. or an I.A S. officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superintendent 
of Central Pri.sons ( i.e., including the holder of the post of the 
Deputy Inspector-General) or by transfer of a suitable officer in 
Maharashtra Medical Service, Class I or by direct recruitment. 

The Superintendent'; of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons, The senior- 
most Superintendent of Central Prisons is usually appointed to 
hold the post of Depu'y Inspector-General in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. The Superintendents of 
District Prisons are appointed both by direct recruitment or by 
promotion from amongst jailors in grade I in the proportion of 
I; 2. jailors in grade I are also appointed both by direct recruit¬ 
ment and by departmental promotion from amongst jailors in 
grade II in the proportion of 1:2. The appointments of direct 
recruits to the post of Superintendent; District Prison and/or 
jailor, grade I are made on the recommendations of the State 
Public Service Commission. Appointments to the post of Jailors, 
grade II are made by the Inspector-General by promotion of 
jailors in grade III. Appointments to Jailors grade III are also 
made by the Inspector-General. However, ,50 per cent of the posts 
A-M97—37-B. 
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arc open fo outside candidates who must necessarily be graduates, 
while the remaining posts are filled in by promotion cf suitable 
departmental candidates who have passed the Secondary Sciiool 
Certificate Examination or its equivalent. The candidates for 
appointment to the posts of Jailor, grade III are interviewed by 
a selection board consisting of the Inspector-General and two 
Superintendents of Prisons who are nominated by the State 
Government. Higher posrs from the guarding establishment are 
generally filled in by promotion according to seniority. 

The Jail Officers’ Training School at Pune imparts practical as 
well as theoretical training to Prison Officers ( Superintendents of 
Prisons, Jailors, grades I and II) on various subjects relating to 
correctional administration and prison management. Training 
facilities are also provided for guards and non-commissioned 
officers. 

Prisoners are classified as class I or class II by the court after 
taking into consideration their status in society and, also the 
nature of their offence. They are further classified as casual, 
habitual, undertrial and .security or detinue. There is no separate 
class of pclitical prisoners hut certain rules which do net allow 
the grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of 
sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government. Prisoners are also grouped as short termers, 
medium .and long-termers. Prisoners with a sentence up to 
three months are classified as short-termers, those sentenced up 
to a period of three months and above but up to two years are 
classified as medium-termers and those sentenced up to two 
years and above are classified as long termers. 

On admission, a prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer 
and is classified as fit for light, medium or hard labour. Aptitude 
and past experience are also considered before allotting the work. 
Prisoners are employed in prison maintenance services and prison 
farms where they work daily and cultivate the land set aside for 
the purpose. 

Medium-term and long-term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid as per the 
prison rules. They arc gererally paid 1 /5th of the wages which 
are normally paid for similar work outside, provided they com¬ 
plete their daily quota. 

A prisoner is released on parole by the Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division, in the event of serious illness or death of any member 
of the family or nearest relative of the prisoner or any other 
cause deemed sufficient. The period spent on parole is not 
counted as part of the sentence. A prisoner who is sentenced to 
more than a year and up to five years and who has actually 
undergone one year’s imprisonment is eligible for release on 
furlough for a period of two weeks. A prisoner sentenced to 
more than five years is eligible for release on furlough on comple¬ 
tion of two years of actual imprisonment. The period spent on 
furlough counts as part of sentence. 
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CHAPTER 12. The prisoners are granted remissions on various grounds such 
Law ordinary, annual good conduct, special. State, blood donation 

and Justice, conservancy work and physical training. State remission is 

Jails. awarded by the Government on occasions of public rejoicing. 

Remission of 
Sentence. 

Board of A Board of Vi.sitors comprising official and non-official visitors 
isitors. jj, appointed for every head<iuartcr sub-jail and tahsU sid>jails. 

There are ordinarily four non-official visitors for the headquarter 
sub-jail of whom two are members of the Maharashtra Legisla¬ 
ture and the remaining two are nominated by the Government 
of whom one is a lady visitor. The appoinment of non-official 
visitors other than the. members of tbe Maharashtra Legislature 
is made for a period not exceeding three years. Persons who in 

the opinion of the Government are interested in prison adminis¬ 

tration and arc likely to take interest in the welfare of prisoners 
both while they are in prison and after their release are nominat¬ 
ed by Government on the Board of Visitors on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the District Magistrate concerned and Inspector-General 
of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usual¬ 
ly the District Magistrate arranges for a weekly visit to tbe prison 
ity one of the members of the Board. Ouarterly meetings of the 
Board are also convened. Non-official visitors are also allowed to 
visit the prison on any day and at any time during the day in 
addition to the weekly visit arranged by the Chairman. The 
Board records in the visitor’s book its observations after detailed 
inspection of the jails. Any remark at the quarterly meeting or 
at the weekly visit deserving special and prompt disposal is 
immediately forwarded by the Superiritendent to the Inspector- 
General for necessary order;- with such remarks as the former may 
desire to offer. 

In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
year by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the Superin¬ 
tendent consult the committee which is known as “ Jail Panchayat 
Committee ” in matters of di.scipline and general welfare of 
prisoners. 

The cases of long-term prisoners are initially reviewed by the 
Advisory Board. Prisoners deserving concession arc released 
prematurely under the orders of Government. 

Education. Literacy classes are conducted for the prisoners under the 
supervision of paid teachers assisted by convict teachers. Neces¬ 
sary facilities are provided for those desirous of prosecuting higher 
studies. Library books and newspapers are also supplied to the 
prisoners at Government cost. A lecturer is also appointed to 
deliver lectures on the principles of morality to the prisoners on 
Sundays and jail holidays. 

The Yeotmal Zilla Pairishad arranges exhibition of documen¬ 
tary and full length feature films for the benefit of the prisoners 
once in a month. Musical programmes and other cultural pro¬ 
grammes are also arranged for their benefit. 
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Emphasis is laid on the maintenance of good discipline in the CHAPTER 12. 
prison. Positive and constructive discipline is treated as the basic LawT^Order 
toundation for wholesome changes in the attitudes of prisoners, ^^d Justice. 

Jails. 


Directorate of Social Welfare ( Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing) 


Discipline. 


There are five pieces of social legislation in the State, the aim Social 

of three of which is to protect children and to prevent juveniles, Welfare. 

adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual criminals. Introduction 
They are (1) The Bombay Children Act, 1948 ; {2) The Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1938 ; and (3) The Borstal Schools 
Act, 1929. The remaining two viz., the Bombay Prevention of 
Begging Act, 1959 and the Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, 1959 
deal with prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. While 
the Children Act deals with children below 16 years of age, the 
Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and 21 
and Probation of Offenders Act provides for offenders of any age 
especially those between 21 and 25 and those who have not com¬ 
mitted offences punishable with death or transportation for life 
The licencing Act is also implemented towards this purpose. 

Under the provisions of this Act every social welfare institution 
is required to obtain licence for safeguarding the interests of 
destitute children, girls, women, etc. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relat- children Act. 
ing to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, viz., (i) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger ; (ii) un-con- 
trollable children who have been reported as such by their 
parents ; (iii) children, who have been used for begging and other 
purposes liy mercenary persons ; and (iv) young delinquents who 
either in company or at the instigation of older persons or by 
themselves have committed offences under various laws of the 
land. Such children are taken charge of either by the police or 
by officers known as “Probation Officers” and in most cases are 
kept in remand homes. A remand home is primarily meant as 
a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered. It is also meant to be a centre 
where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely observed 
and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful considera¬ 
tions. After entjuiries regarding their home conditions and 
antecedents have been completed, they are placed before special 
courts known as juvenile courts and dealt with according to the 
provisions of the Children Act. If the home conditions are 
found to he satisfactory and if what is needed is only friendly 
guidance and supervision, then the children are restored to their 
parents and placed under the supervision of trained Probation 
Officer. If the home conditions are unwholesome and un¬ 
congenial the children are committed to institutions known as 
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Certified Schools or “ Fit Person Institutions ”, “ Fit Person 

Institution ” includes an institution which in relation to the care 
of any child, means any association or liody of individuals whether 
incorporated or not, established lor or Having for its object, 
reception or protection of children or the prevention of cruelty 
to cliildren and which undertakes to bring up or to give facili¬ 
ties for bringing up any child entrusted to its care in conformity 
with the religion of its birth. At these schools or institutions, 
the children receive formal education and training, according to 
their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book binding, 
tailoring, agriculture, poultry tanning, gardening, cane-work, 
knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence 
along with adult offender, have to be tried separately in juvenile 
courts. The technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely 
different from the one in other courts. Juvenile courts are held 
in remand hqmes. Penal terms such as ‘ sentence ’ and ‘ convic¬ 
tion ’ are substituted by the term ‘ commitment ’ and the term 
■ punishment ’ is descrihed as treatment. The children are 
regarded as innocents and victims of circumstances or of the 
wrong treatment received from adults. 

Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act 
are sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Kolha¬ 
pur. Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of voca¬ 
tional training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and sta¬ 
tionery, and smithy arc .some of the other vocations taught. 
Ihc adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and formal education and are subjected to such disci¬ 
plinary and formal influences as will lie conducive to their 
reformation. However, hoys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to the 
juvenile section of the Ycravda pri.son. Similarly, if the 
Inspector-General of Pri.sons thinks that any prisoner in the 
juvenile section can be better treated to his advantage if he is sent 
to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and 
acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a licence 
prescribed under the rules, to live in their homes, or if they are 
destitutes, in after-care hostels (institutions run by non-officia) 
agencies), under supervision, and efforts are made to find employ¬ 
ment for them. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official is provid¬ 
ed. The non-official machinery is provided liy the Maharashtra 
State Probation and After-Care Association, Pune with a net¬ 
work of affiliated bodie.s called the District Probation and After- 
Care Associations. These associations maintain remand liomes 
and after-care hostels and also direct probation officers to make 
enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents of 
children and to supervise the young persons released either 
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directly by courts or on licence from certified schools and the CHAPTER 12. 
Borstal School, Kolhapur. - 

The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare, and justice. 
(Correctional Administration Wing) Pune, which works under Social 

the administrative control of the Social Welfare Department. Welfare. 

The Director of Social Welfare heads the Directorate which is Organisation, 
divided in four wings: — 

(1) Backward Class Wing—for all backward class welfare 

activities. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing— 

{a) Children Act work .(Juvenile branch and State associa¬ 
tion branch). 

{h) Beggars Act work. Habitual offenders restriction work, 

Bombay Probation of Offenders Act work. 

(c) Social and moral hygiene and after-care programme. 

(3) Education and Rehabilitation of Phy.sically Handicapped 

Wing. 

(4) Tribal Research Institute, Research, Propaganda and 

Statistics. 

The Directorate has a Divisional Social Welfare Officer in each 
of the four revenue divisions of the State. They are assisted by 
Social Welfare Officers and Chief Officers under the Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act, and Superintendents of remand 
homes, certified schools, beggars, homes, schools for the physi¬ 
cally handicapped and institutes under social and moral hygiene 
programme. 

The provisions of the Prevention of Begging Act, 1959, have 
not so far been made applicable to the district. The Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1938, is also not functioning in this district. 

A remand home was started at Yeotmal from March, 1966. 

It is functioning under the provisions of the Bombay Children 
Act and is looked after by the District Probation and After-Care 
Association. Grant-in-aid is given by the Directorate of Social 
Welfare for maintaining the work taken charge of by the 
remand home authorities. In 1967, there were 50 inmates in the 
remand home. 

Judicial Department 

The District and Sessions Judge is the head of the Judicial Judicial*. 
department in the district. The judiciary is entirely separated 
from the executive. The Collector continues to he the District 
Magistrate and the Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars are vested 
with magisterial powers. But those powers are limited to security 
proceedings under Chapter VIII, unlawful assembly under 
Chapter IX, public nuisances under Chapters X and XI and dis¬ 
putes as to immovable property under Chapter XII of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and none of them ever tries any 
criminal case. The District Magistrate does not have any con¬ 
trol over the other magistrates who try criminal cases in the 

^District Census Hand Book, Yeotmal, 1961. 
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CHAPTER 12. district. This separation of judiciary from the executive has 
been brought about in the district in the year 1959. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted by one Civil Judge 
(Senior Division). He has jurisdiction over the entire district. 

There are five Civil Judges (Junior Division) and First Class 
Judicial Magistrates with headquarters at different tahsili places 
They have civil jurisdiction up to Rs. 10,000 and criminal 
powers. 

The following table gives the statistics of the cases decided in 
the Courts in the district for the years 1961 to 1963 and 1965 to 
1967. 



TABLE No. 4 

Work disposed of in Civil and Crimnial Courts of Yeotmal District, 1961—1%7 
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CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Buildings and Communications Depaiitment 


Communica¬ 

tions. 

Organisation. 


The Buildings and Communications Department at the CHAPTER 13 . 
district level is under the dual control of the State Government 
md the Zilla Parishad. The sphere of activities has been divid- Departments. 
;d into two sectors. The works regarding major district roads Buildings And 
md the roads of lower order, buildings required by the Animal 
Husbandry department and other departments at tahsil level, all 
instructional activities under block development schemes and 
ill other works relating to tanks which will irrigate less than 
dO.93 hectares (200 acres) of land arc the responsibility of the 
Zilla Parishad, while the works relating to National highways. 

State highways, buildings required by the administrative depart¬ 
ments in State sector, construction and maintenance of electric 
installations in Government buildings are entrusted to the 
department in the State sector. 


The Chief Engineer who is also the Joint Secretary to the 
Government is the head of the department at the State level. 
Under the Chief Engineer are the Superintending Engineers of 
Buildings and Communications Circles and the Electrical 
Engineer to the government. Each circle comprising five or 
more divisions is controlled by a Superintending Engineer. The 
divisions are in charge o^ Executive Engineers and sub-divisions 
are under the charge of Assistant or Deputy Engineers. The 
sub-divisions arc further divided into sections, each in charge of 
an overseer. 

The Ycotmal division which is at present a temporary divi¬ 
sion comes under the control of the Amravati Buildings and 
Communications Circle and has four suh-divisions under it, viz,, 
(i) Yeotmal suh-division, (ii) Da'rwha sub-division, (m) -Umarkhed 
sub-division and (iv) Pandharkawada sub-division. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration and general professional control over public works in 
charge of the department within his circle. It is his duty to 
inspect the State of various works within his circle and to ensure 
efficient administration with maximum economy. Pie has to 
examine the condition of surveying and mathematical instru¬ 
ments at the headquarters of the divisions and control the allot¬ 
ment of funds for various constructional and maintenance works. 
He is required to ensure the efficiency of the subordinate officers 
and petty establishments and to report whether the staff actually 
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employed in each division is necessary or adequate for the 
management of the said division. The Superintending Engineer 
is empowered to transfer and post the Deputy Engineer and 
overseers within his circle in the interest of administration. 
However, Executive Engineers ot the concerned divisions are 
consulted before posting these officers to the sub-divisions under 
their control. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all 
works within his division, lie has to see that proper measures 
are taken to preserve all the buildings and works in his division 
and to prevent encroachments on government land under his 
charge. He is also ex-officio professional adviser to all depart¬ 
ments of the State in regard to matters under their control 
within the limits of his charge. 

The Yeotmal division has 62.751 km. (39 miles) of National 
highway and 411.904 km. (256 miles) of State highway under its 
control. The main function of the division is to make improve¬ 
ments to these roads and also to construct bridges etc. wherever 
necessary. After the formation of the Zilla Panshad, the roads 
falling under the categories of major district roads, other dis¬ 
trict roads and village roads with a total length of 617 miles 
were transferred to the Parishad Executive Engineer, Yeotmal 
Zilla Parishad. Plans and estimates of the Zilla Parishad works 
are prepared by Road Project Division, Amravati. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Buildings and Communications Circle, Amra¬ 
vati, is the Technical Adviser of the works branch of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The Electrical Circle in charge of the Electrical Engineer to 
the Government, Building^ and Commrtakations Department, 
has jurisdiction over the whole State. The functions of the 
Electrical Circle are (i) execution and maintenance of electrical 
installation work in Government buildings and (ii) carrying out 
advisory, administrative and executive duties pertaining to 
generation and use of electricity and administration of Indian 
Electricity Act, 1910; Indian Electricity Rules, 1956; the 
Bombay Electricity Duty Act, 1963 and the Bombay Lifts Act, 
1939. 

The Electrical Circle has been bifurcated into two wings, viz., 
Executive wing and Inspection wing at the divisional level. For 
execution of the work of this circle, there are five Electrical 
Executive Divisions each in charge of a Executive Engineer with 
headquarters at Bombay, Thana, Pune, Nagpur and Aurangabad. 
Each division is divided into sub-divisions in charge of Deputy 
Engineers. In so far as the execution and maintenance of 
electric installations arc concerned, Yeotmal district comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Deputy Engineer, Amravati Electrical 
Sub-Division. This sub-division is under the control of Nagpur 
Electrical Executive Division. 
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Under the Inspection wing, there are three Electrical Inspec¬ 
tion Divisions each in charge of a Electrical Inspector with 
headquarters at Bombay. Pune and Nagjuir. Each inspection 
division is divided into three suh-divisions which are in charge of 
Assistant Elecrrical Inspectors. Yeotmal district falls under the 
jurisdiction cd the Assistant Electrical Inspector, Wardha and 
Electrical Inspector, Nagpur for inspection purposes. For the 
work of insjjection under the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, this 
district falls under the jurisd'ction of the Electrical Inspector, 
Nagpur. The work of supervising the levy and assessment of the 
electricity duty in the district under the provisions of the 
Bombay Electricity Duty .'^ct, 196.1, is also done by the Electri¬ 
cal Inspector, Nagpur. 

Irricaiion and Power Df.pariment 

The Irrigation and l*ower department in Yeotmal district 
deals with major, medium and minor irrigation works under 
execution and maintenance as also hydro-electric schemes and 
water-supply schemes. 

At the State level, the overall administrative control of major, 
medium and minor irrigation works is distributed in its func¬ 
tional aspect between four Chief Engineers and Director of 
Minor Irrigation. The Superintending Engineers who are respon¬ 
sible to the Chief Engineer and Director of Minor Irrigation for 
works in their respective sjtheres arc placed incharge of a circle 
normally cotisisting of fotir to five divisions. A division is headed 
by an Executive Engineer. Each division normally comprises four 
to five, sub-divisions. A sub-division is placed incharge of an 
Assistant Engineer or a Deputy Engineer. The sub-divisions arc 
further divided into sections each incharge of an overseer. The 
section is generally formed for maintenance of about 202.T430 
hectares (5,000 acres) df irrigated land or where capital expendi¬ 
ture of rupees one to two lakhs is involved. 

Due to Five-Year Plans the activities of the Irrigation and 
Power department have increased manifold To cope up with the 
increased work pertaining to preparation of plans and estimates 
of irrigation projects for administrative approval of the Govern¬ 
ment. before the projects were put in actual execution, a separate 
organisation was created for survey and investigation of major 
and medium irrigation projects during the period of the Third 
Five-Year Plan known as the Irrigation Projects Investigation 
Circle. 

Irrigation Projects Investigation Circle, Nagpur, with head(]uar- 
ters at Nagpur thus came into existence for survey and inve.stiga- 
rion of major and medium irrigation projects in the eight districts 
of Vidarhha region proposed in the 3rd, 4th and 5th Five-Year 
Plans according to the priority for survey fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The circle was placed under the charge of a Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer and comprised three division, viz.. (1) Irrigation 
Projects Investigation Division, Amravati ; (2) Irrigation Projects 
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Investigation Division, Nagpur ; and (3) Irrigation Projects Inves¬ 
tigation Division, (South) Nagpur with 20 suh-divisions there¬ 
under. 

Three ol the six sub-divi.sioiis, tinder the Irrigation Projects 
Investigation Division, Armavati, are in Yeotmal district. 

Irrigation Projects Investigation Sub-Division No. 1, Yeotmal 
has been entrusted with the work of survey and investigation and 
preparation of reconnaissance reports, preliminary reports and 
project reports for the administrative approval of government of 
all medium irrigation projects in Yeotmal district. These projects 
include, 

(i) Ramganga river project. 

(«) Takli tank project, 

(till.) Waghadi river project. 

(iv) Ghoti project, 

(v) Goki project, and 

(vi) Nirguda project. 

Irrigation Projects Investigation Sub-Divisions Nos. .3 and 6 
located at Pandharkawada look after survey and investigation and 
preparation of all reports of major irrigation projects in the di.s- 
trict. There is only one such project, viz., Sanasrakiind Irrigation 
Project on Pengauga river. 

For execution of this project, an independent division office 
headed by an Executive Engineer was set up at Pusad on 25th 
July 1964. The division has six siib-divisions under it, each 
incharge of a Deputy Engineer. The distribution of work between 
the sub-divisions has been made according to different compo¬ 
nents of the Pus Project to he executed. 

The Pus River Project envisages construction of an earthen 
dam with ungated spillway on the left bank, across Pus river at 
village Mars^ul to impound a gross storage of 4,000 m. eft. The 
pick-up-vveir is proposed to be constructed at village Wanwarla 
about 3% miles down stream of the dam with a left hank canal, 
12 miles in length and right bank canal, 10 miles in length 
together with distribution system on each canal so as to irrigate 
in all 28,950 acres of land in Pusad tahsil. The project is estimat¬ 
ed to cost Rs. 334 lakhs. 

Yeotmal Irrigation Division is incharge of this medium irriga¬ 
tion project. This division also looks after the survey and inves¬ 
tigation and preparation of plans and estimates and execution of 
minor irrigation works in the whole district. For the execution 
of Saikheda project, the Yeotmal Irrigation Division has three 
sub-divisions under it, each incharge of a Deputy Engineer. All 
the sub-divisions are located at Pandharkawada. One of the sub¬ 
divisions is meant for the execution of the main dam while the 
remaining two suh-divisions are intended for the execution of two, 
canals, one on each bank of the river. 
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The project envisages construction of an earthen dam with 
ungated spillway on the left bank across Khtini river near village 
Lingati to impound a gross storage of 1,380 m. eft. The left hank 
canal and the right bank canal, each I6y^ miles long together 
with the distribution system for each canal will have under irriga¬ 
tion an area of 9,000 acres of land in Kelapur tahsil. The project 
is estimated to cost Rs. 115.46 lakhs. 
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The minor irrigation works are spread over the entire district ir^'jation 

and have been kept under the control of the Executive Engineer, Works. 
Yeotmal Irrigation Division. To supervise these works five 
Deputy Engineers are appointed at the following places; — 

(1) Minor Irrigation Survey Sub-Division, Yeotmal. 

(2) Minor Irrigation Construction Snb-Division, Yeotmal. 

(.3) Minor Irrigation Con.struction Snb-Division,, Pusad. 

(4) ; Minor Irrigation Construction Sub-Division, Wani. 

(5) Nignoor Tank Project Sub-Division, Umarkhed. 

The above .suh-divisions have minor irrigation works for either 
surveys, construction or maintenance depending upon the stage of 
the work. In May 1966, the Yeotmal Irrigation Division had 17 
works under execution with an irrigation potential of 15,400 acres 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 132 lakhs. 

There is no completed major or medium irrigation project in 
the district. A few minor irrigation works have been completed 
which provide irrigation facilities at present. The work pertain¬ 
ing to irrigat'on is looked after by the respective Deputy Engineers 
of Minor Irrigation Sub-Divisions under whose jurisdictions such 
works are situated. The progress of minor irrigation works is 
detailed in the fallowing statement; — 


Description 

No. 

Cost 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Project 

Irrigation 

Potential 

(acres) 

Actual 
expenditure 
during Plan 
period 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Works completed prior to 
1st Plan. 

; 1 

0-20 

600 

0-20 

Works completed during 1st 
Plan, 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Works completed during 

Ilnd Plan, 

•• 


■■ 


Works completed during 

Illrd Plan. 

3 

2-83 

1,345 

1-75 

Works in progress on Ist April 
1966. 

17 

132 

15,400 

50-24 
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Other department spent Rs. -Id.ZO lakhs on major projects, Rs. 32.70 
Departments, (akhs on medium projects and Rs. 50.24 lakhs on minor irrigation 
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The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, Amra- 
vati and the Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, 
Chandrapur arc entrusted with the execution and maintenance 
of public health schemes pertaining to water-supply and drainage 
and the Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, 
Nagpur with the preparation of water-supply and drainage 
schemes in this district. The works in this district are looked 


after by the Suh-Divisional Officer, Pusad Water-Supply Sub-Divi¬ 
sion, the Suh-Divisional Officer, Chandrapur Water-Supply Suh- 
Division and the Suh-Divisional Officer, Amravati Water-Supply 
Sub-Division. The Executive Engineers of these three divisions 
are under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Nagpur. The Superintending Engineer is under 
the technical and administrative control of the Chief Engineer, 
Minor Irrigation and Public Health who is also the Joint Secre¬ 
tary to the Government in the Irrigation and Power department. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administra¬ 
tion and general control of works incharge of officers of the 
department within his circle. It is his duty to inspect various 
works in his circle and to ensure that the system of management 
and working in the circle is efficient and economical. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible 
to the Executive Engineer for execution and management of all 
works within their sub-divisions, while the overseers incharge of 
.sections are responsible to the Sub-Divisional Officers. 


Development Wani Water-Supply Scheme was sanctioned by the former 
Works. Madhya Prade.sh Government at an c-stimated cost of Rs. 7.74 lakhs 
serving a population of 15,000. The work of this scheme was 
started in 1955 and was completed in 1959, i.e., during the Second 
Five-Year Plan period. The actual expenditure incurred on the 
scheme came to Rs. 8.85 lakhs. The work is now being main¬ 
tained by this department with the expenditure towards its main¬ 
tenance being borne by the Wani Municipal Committee. This 
work is looked after by the Executive Engineer, Public Health 
Division, Chandrapur. 


Similarly, the work of Pusad Water-Supply Scheme, was 
included in the Second Five-Year Plan at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 14.11 lakhs and sanctioned in June 1964, 

The following schemes were included in the Third Five-Year 
Plan: — 

(1) Yeotmal Water-Supply Scheme costing Rs, 54,12 lakhs. 
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(2) Wani Drainage Scheme costing Rs. 14.84 lakhs. 

(3) Umarkhcd Water-Supply Scheme costing Rs. 8.39 lakhs. 

Plans and estimates for Yeotmal Water-Supply Scheme and 
Wani Drainage Scheme have been submitted to the Government 
and the work will be undertaken on receipt of the sanction to 
these schemes and completion of financial arrangements. The 
final plans and estimates of Umarkhcd Water-Supply Scheme are 
ready for submission to the Government for sanction. 
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The following water-supply .schemes of the district are proposed 
to be included in the Fourth Five-Year Plan: — 


Name of Scheme 


Estimated Cost 


(1) Darwha Water-Supply Scheme 

(2) Pandharkawada Water-Supply Scheme., 

(3) Digras Water-Supply Scheme .. 

(4) Ghatanji Water-Supply Scheme 


Rs. 10-22 lakhs. 
Rs. 12-05 lakhs. 
Rs. 12-00 lakhs. 
Rs. 6-00 lakhs. 


The implementation of the above schemes will, however, depend 
upon the financial position of the respective municipal committees. 

Agriculture Department 

The agricultural schemes in the district are jointly implement- Abriculture. 
ed by the State Government and the Zilla Parishad. All State Organisation, 
sector schemes are under the control of Agriculture department in 
the State sector and the schemes in local sector are implemented 
by the Zilla Parishad. Schemes such as the taluka seed farm, 
bunding and land development, the development of local manu- 
rial resources, intensive production of vegetables and quick 
growing varieties of vegetables and fruits for supply to cities, 
development of cotton, construction of irrigation wells, installa¬ 
tion of pumping sets, soil conservation, reclamation of non- 
coastal saline and alkaline soils, development of oil-seeds, deve¬ 
lopment of sugarcane, air compressor, drilling and blasting scheme, 
mechanical cultivation by State tractors, bull dozing scheme and 
boring scheme are looked after by the State Government while 
those such as the establishment of agricultural school at Warud 
in Yeotmal district, hybrid seed programme, plant protection, 
intensive cultivation, horticultural development, scheme for small 
holders, reclamation of waste lands belonging to backward class 
cultivators, irrigation wells for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, construction of prefabricated handharas, seed processing 
plants, and scheme, for mass training of farmers have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Zilla Parishad. The State sector schemes and local 
.sector schemes are implemented by the Divisional Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Officer, Yeotmal and the Agricultural Development Officer, 

Zilla Parishad, respectively. 

The Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, Pune, is the 
flead of the department. He is assisted, bv five Joint Directors 
of Agriculture who are each incharge of Establishment, Science 
A-1197—3 8-A 
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CHAPTER 13. and Engineering, Research and Education, Horticulture and Ex- 
Other tension, respectively. 

Departments, j-gg^rds the State sector schemes, for efficient supervision. 

Agriculture, Divisional Soil Conservation Officers have been appointed with 

Organisation, headquarters, at Yeoitmal and Pusad, respectively. The Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, Yeotmal looks after the soil conserva¬ 
tion work at Wani, Pandharkawada, Yeotmal and Ner and also 
after the residuary activities of the district, whereas the Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, Pusad, looks after the soil conservation 
work at Pusad, Umerkhed, Darwha and Arni and the scheme 
for small holder’s blocks at Pusad. The Divisional Soil Conser¬ 
vation Officers, Yeotmal and Pusad are assisted by the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Soil Conservation Officers at places mentioned above. 

The Agricultural Development Officer, Zilla Parishad, under 
the administrative control of the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad, implements the local sector schemes pertaining to 
agricultural activities. He is assisted by the District Agricultural 
Officer, the Campaign Officer and the Hybrid Seed Production 
Officer the last of whom is deputed by the .State Government for 
supervision of Hybrid Seed Production programme. 

The Superintending Agricultural Officer, Nagpur Division, 
Nagpur, is the representative of the Director of Agriculture, 
vlaharashtra State, Pune, for State sector schemps and he is the 
technical and administrative head of the Division. In addition 
to the State sector schemes which he implements in the division, 
he also gives technical advice and guidance to Zilla Parishad as 
far as agricultural schemes under local sector are concerned. For 
this purpose the Superintending Agricultural Officer is assisted by 
four Deputy Directors of Agriculture, Plant Protection Officer, 
Seed Development Officer, Assistant Horticultural Development 
Officer, Assistant Statistician, Hybrid Seed Protection Officer and 
Agricultural Engineer. In addition to the above, the specialists 
at State level in different branches of Agriculture also give techni¬ 
cal guidance regarding the crops in which they have specialised. 

Animal Husbandry Department 
The primary role of the Animal Husbandry department con¬ 
sists in providing necessary veterinary aid such as treatment of 
sick animals, prevention from contagious diseases, castration of 
scrub and stunted bulls as also Tendering technical advice to the 
interested private enterprises. The department also advises people 
in the hygienic methoBs of animal management and participates 
in the various cattle fairs and shows held at various places in the 
State by opening veterinary stalls for propaganda. 

Organisation. animal husbandry activities in Yeotmal district are con¬ 

trolled by the District Animal Husbandry Officer who is a Class 
II Gazetted Officer in the Maharashtra Animal Husbandry 
Service, and is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. However, in technical matters, he is responsible 
to the Director of Animal Husbandry, Maharashtra State, Pune. 

A.1197—38-B 
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In 1968, the district had 15 full fledged veterinary dispensaries 
and 47 veterinary aid centres. All these dispensaries and aid 
centres, except veterinaTy dispensaries at Ycotmal, Darwha, Digras, 
Pusad, Umarkhed, Pandharkawada and Wani which are managed 
by the respective municipal committees, arc under the control of 
the Yeotmal Zilla Parishad. The veterinary dispensaries under 
the control of the Zilla Parishad are usually manned by qualified 
veterinary officers who are graduates in veterinary science. The 
aid centres are manned by stockmen. Both the veterinary officers 
and stockmen who are now designated as Livestock Supervisors 
treat the sick animals, castrate the scrub hulls and carry out pre¬ 
ventive vaccinations against the contagious diseases. Besides these 
activities, ithey are concerned with the implementation of the 
animal husbandry development schemes at tahsil and village 
levels, such as posting or premium bulls under various schemes, 
maintenance of requisite records and supply of improved rams 
and poultry for improvement of local non-descript livestock. In 
the blocks, separate animal husbandry extension officers have 
been appointed to implement the schemes. 


The livestock development activities are implemented both by 
the Zilla Parishad and the Animal Husbandry department. 

Forest Department 

The Chief Conservator of Forests is the head of the Forest 
department in the State with headquarters at Pune. For 
administrative purpo.ses, the State is divided into seven circles as 


shown below :—■ 

Name of Circle Headquarters 

(1) Nagpur Circle.Nagpur. 

(2) Chanda Circle .. .. .. Nagpur. 

(3) Naaik Circle.Nasik. 

(4) Amravati Circle .. .. .. Amravati. 

(5) Thana Circle .. .. 'Thana. 


(6) Pune Circle 

(7) Aurangabad Circle 


Pune. 

Aurangabad. 


Each circle is headed by a Conservator of Forests. The Con¬ 
servators have under them Divisional Forest Officers and Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the administration of the 
divisions and independent sub-divisions, respectively. The Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officers belong to Maharashtra Forest Service, Class 
I and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers to Maharashtra Forest 
Service. Class II. The divisions in some cases are divided into 
sub-divisions which are incharge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers. 
The divisions or sub-divisions as the case may be, are divided 
into small executive parts called ranges and each range is manag¬ 
ed by a Range Forest Officer under the control of the Divisional 
Forest Officer or the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer as the case may 
be. The Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate 
officer (Class III) who is usually trained at one of the Indian 
Forest Rangers’ Colleges of India, i.e., those at Dehra Dun and 
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chapter 13. C.oimbatore. Each rangt is 'sul>-divided into rounds and each 
cipher iniind is managed hy a Round Officer or a Forester or a Range 
P«partn;ient8. Assistant who is usually trained at one of the Forest Classes in 
Foresis. tht! State. Finally each round is sub-divided into beats and each 
Organisation, is incharge of a Beat Guard. The beat is the smallest unit 

of forest for the purpose of forest administration and protection. 

Yeotmal district falls under the jurisdiction of Amravati Circle. 
It compri.ses two forest divisions, viz.. East Yeotmal Division and 
West Yeotmal Division. These two divisions are divided into 
following sub-divisions and ranges; — 


I. East Yeotmal Division :— 


Suh-divisions 

Headquarters 

(1) East Yeotmal Sub-division 

(2) Pandharkawada Sub-division . . 

.. Yeotmal. 

.. Pandharkawada. 

Ranges 

Headquarters 

(1) Yeotmal 

(2) Ghatanji .. .. ., 

(3) Hiwri 

(4) Parwa 

(5) Patanbori 

(6) Pandharkawada .. 

(7) Wani 

.. Yeotmal. 

. . Ghatanii. 

Hrwri. 

Parwa. 

Patanbori. 

.. Pandharkawada. 

.. Wani. 

West Yeotmal Division ;— 


Sub-divisions 

Headquarters 

(1) West Yeotmal Sub-division ,. 

(2) Umarkhed Sub-division 

.. Yeotmal. 

.. Umarkhed. 

Ranges 

Headquarters 

(1) Arni 

(2) Darwha. 

(3) Digras. 

(4) Pusad. 

(5) Umarkhed 

(6) Bittergaon 

(7) Kharbi. 

Arni. 

. . Darwha, 

.. Dignas. 

Pusad. 

Umarkhed. 

,. Bittergaon. 

.. Kharbi. 


The two forest divisions are co-terminous with the limits of 
Yeotmal civil district. The forests of Yeotmal district extend 
over an area of 1212.99 km.“ of which 1140.04 km.^ arc under 
Reserved forest while the protected forests extend over 72.95 km.’ 
The forests in the district lie well distributed except in the 
northern portions. 

Functions. The main functions of the Forest department are exploitation, 
regeneration and protection of forests according to sanctioned 
working plan and other orders, and conducting sales, entering 
into contracts and supply of material to Government departments 
and the public. In addition, a number of schemes under Five- 
Year Plans are executed by this department. 
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The Revenue and Forests departments arc closely inter-con- CHAPTER 13. 

nected in their work. Working plans tor the management and -- 

development of forests are prepared solely by the Forest depart- uep^^^ents 
ment, but so far as the prescriptions of the working plan affect 
the local needs, rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the 
district, the apjrroval of the Collector concerned has to be obtained 
before they are submitted to tlie Government by the Chief 
Conservator of Forests for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of the forests according to the Forest Officer, 
sanctioned working plan and other orders, fie conducts sales, 
enters into contracts, supplies material to the public, realises 
revenue and controls expenditure under instructions from the 
Conservator of Forests. In short, he is responsible for forest 
administration and management in all matters relating to techni¬ 
cal forest operations. 

The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer incharge of an sub-Divisionnl 
independent sub-division are exactly the same as those of Divi- Forest Officer, 
sional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator of Forests or 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officer attached to the division, assists the 
Divisional Forest Officer in the proper enforcement of the pres¬ 
criptions of the sanctioned working plan and execution of various 
works connected with it by supervision of various silvicultural 
works requiring technical knowledre besides attending to other 
duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest Officer. The Suit-Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer deals finally with forest offence cases liaving 
power to compound the same. There are two Suit-Divisional 
Forest Officers attached to each of the two divisions in the district. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of liis range. Range Forest 
He is respttnsiltle for carrying out with the assistance of Range Officer. 
Assistants and Beat Guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer and Assistant Conservator of Forests or 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, all works in his charge as per the 
annual plan of operation, such as marking for main-felling, 
thinning, felling of trees departmentally for various purposes ; 
transport of timber, fuel, etc., to the salt depot; all plantation 
works such as sowing, planting, tending and other silvicultural 
operations; maintenance of nurseries; construction of roads, 
buildings and wells according to the sanctioned plans and esti¬ 
mates and their annual repairs; protection of forests and investi¬ 
gation of forest offences ; supervision on removal of forest produce 
by purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges ; general 
supervision of the working of the forest labourers’ co-operative 
societies and rendering them all help in technical matters. 

'Hie Foresrer’s duties include the supervision of the silvicultural Round Officer, 
and conservancy works ; protection of forests, detection and inves¬ 
tigation of forest offences ; issue of forest transit passe.s and 
permits ; collection of revenue from permits and compensation in 
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offence cases ; supervision and control on extraction of produce in 
contractors’ coupes and supervision of the work of the Forest 
Guards. Some Foresters who work as coupe agents to the forest 
labourers’ co-operative societies have to supervise the coupe work¬ 
ing of the societies ; render guidance in technical matters, main¬ 
tain proper accounts of the timber out-turn and all other works 
in so far as they relate to working of the coupe. 

The Forest Guards functions are to patrol and protect all 
forests in his beat and to carry out all works pertaining to their 
proper maintenance such as repairs and maintenance of forest 
boundary marks, execution of silvicultural works, viz., sowing, 
planting and climber cutting and to detect forest offences. 

Under the Third Five-Year Plan Schemes, the following deve¬ 
lopment works have been carried out: — 

(1) Scheme for establishment of wet nurseries: —The scheme 
envisages the raising of nurseries for supply of seedlings for 
department plantations and for distribution to the public. for 
vana mahotsava. Till the end of the Third Five-Year Plan two 
nurseries, each spread over two acres, were established at a cost 
of Rs. 32,723. I'he scheme has been continued in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan with the target of establishing two central 
nurseries with an area of 10 acres at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 2.14 lakhs. 

i(2) Scheme for development of minor forest produce: —The 
object of this scheme is to develop minor forest produce such 
as lac, agave, bamboo, etc., so that resources are built up to serve 
as base for industry and employment. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period, bamboo plantation 
was extended to .S20 acres. The work is carried over to the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan with a physical target of 2,000 acres at 
an estimated cost R.s. 2 lakhs. Plantation of agave was carried 
over an area of I.*) sq. miles at the cost of Rs. 8,052. The scheme 
for establishment of lac farms has been dropped. 

(3) Scheme for plantation of valuable tree species: —The 
object of the scheme is to improve the potential value of the 
State forests by undertaking plantation of valuable tree species 
such as teak and semal. During the Third Five-Year Plan 
period the plantation was completed in 1,450 acres at a cost of 
Rs. 2,24,305. The scheme has been continued in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan with the physical target of 6,000 acres at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 15 lakhs. 

(4) Scheme for creation of fuel and fodder, reserves: —The 
object of the scheme is to raise plantations of fuel trees such 
as babul and khair ncarabout township for supply of fuel to 
towns. During the Third Five-Year Plan period plantation was 
carried over 125 acres at a cost of Rs. 11,876. The scheme has 
been continued in the Fourth Five-Year Plan with the physical 
target of 500 acres at an estimated cost of Rs. 1.50 lakhs. 
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(5) Improvement of grazing pasture .—The object of the 
scheme is to arrest the deterioration and promote development 
of forest pastures by means of fencing, contour-trenching and 
artificial replacement with superior fodder growth. During 
the Third Five-Year Plan [leriod plantation was extcntled to 
375 acres and fencing to 938 acres. The scheme has been 
continued in the Fourth Five-Year Plan with the physical 
target of 3,000 acres at an estimated cost of Rs. 9 lakhs. 

(6) Scheme for fotest communications .—The object of the 
scheme is to provide communications so as to enable the ex¬ 
ploitation and development of inaccessible forests. The physi¬ 
cal achievements during the Third Five-Year Plan period are 
as under: — 


Ytar 

Physical achievements 

Miles 

Expenditure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1962-63 

Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon road.. 

3 

20,218 

1963-64 

(i) Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon 

3 



road. 




(j») Improvement of Sunna-Tippesh- 

2 

40,016 


war road. 



1964-65 

(i) Improvement of Korat-BittargSon 

3 

55,509 


road. 




(iV) Improvement of Sunna-Tippeshwar 

4 



road. 



1965-66 

(i) Improvement of Korat-Bittargaon 

5 

1 

1 


road. 





(u) Improvement of Sunna-Tippeshwar 

4 




road. 





(Hi) Surface dressing (a) Tippeshwar- 

10 


!- 207,836 


Kalcshwar road and (6) Korat- 
Kharbi road. 





(iv) Construction of one culvert on 





Sunna-Tippeshwar road. 


- 



The schemes have been continued under the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan envisaging a financial target of Rs. 10 lakhs. 


Dikectokate of Industries 

The work of the Directorate of Industries, Maharashtra State, 
in Ycotmal district is mainly confined to the development and 
progress of cottage, small scale and large scale industries. The 
department of Industries was reorganised and the Directorate of 
Industries was formed in August I960. 

The head of the organi.sation of the Directorate of Industries 
is the Industries Commissioner and his office is located at Bom¬ 
bay. Yeotmal district which falls in Vidarbha Region of the 
State is under the control of the Deputy Director of Industries 
(Class I, State Service) whose office is situated at Nagpur. In 
addition to Yeotmal district, he is akso responsible for develop¬ 
ment and progress of cottage, small scale and large scale indus¬ 
tries in other districts in Vidarbha Region viz., Akola, Amravati, 
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Chapter 13 . Buldhana, Bhandara, Chandrapur, Wardha and Nagpur. He is 

- also the Deputy Controller ot Weights and Measures and exer- 

Pep^rments. direct control over district level administration of Boinhay 
, * Weights and Measures (Entorccineni) (Amendment) Act, 1964. 

Organisation. The regional organisation follows the pattern of Revenue Divi¬ 
sion. Every District has an Industries Officer (Class 11, State 
Service). Ihc District Industries Officer, is under the executive 
control of the Collector of the district who is also an ex-officio 
Deputy Industries Commissioner. The Collector and Deputy 
Industries Commissioner, is directly responsible to the Industries 
Commissioner. Except the administration of Weights and 
Measures Enforcement Act of 1964, the Regional Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of Industries is the co-ordinating agency at the district level 
and functions as technical adviser to the Deputy Industries 
Commissioner. 

For the purpose of enforcement of Weights and Measures Act, 
Yeotmal district is split into three Divisions, comprising Ycotmal 
tahsil, Pusad and Darwha tahsils and Wani and Kelapur tahsils 
with their headquarters at Yeotmal, Pusad and Wani, respective¬ 
ly- 

The Industries Officer, Yeotmal is assisted by one Senior Indus¬ 
tries Inspector and 3 Junior Industries Inspectors. The Senior 
Industries Inspector is in charge of Yeotmal Division whereas 
Pusad and Wani Divisions are in charge of Junior Industries 
Inspectors. Every Divisional Inspector is assisted by one 
Manual Assistant and one peon. At the headquarters the Indus¬ 
tries Officer is assisted by one Junior Industries Inspector and one 
clerk and peon. The regular duties of Industries Inspectors are 
inspection, investigation, collection of revenue and enforcement 
of Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) (Amendment) 
Act, 1964. In addition, the Industries Inspector, is required to 
render guidance to new entrepreneurs for selection of suitable 
industries, and for various ty{)es of assistance rendered by Gov¬ 
ernment and other agencies in regard to land, power, machinery, 
finance and technical matters. 

Functions sphere of promotion of large scale industries, the func- 

* * tions of the Directorate are restricted to processing of applica¬ 
tions for industrial licences and offering suitable recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government of India, under the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, developing areas with facilities 
of power, water, transport etc., for location of large scale indus¬ 
tries and providing facilities for industrial research by giving 
grants as also for export promotion. In the development of 
small scale industries, the Directorate plays a major role by 
assisting entrepreneurs in the following manner: — 

(i) securing land, water, power; (h) organisation of co-opera¬ 
tive industrial estates ; (in) giving financial aid ; (to) assistance 
for importing machinery, spares, raw materials ; (v) assistance 
for machinery on hire purchase basis; (ui) assistance for indi¬ 
genous raw materials; (oii) marketing of products through 
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Central Stores Purchase Organisation for buying requirements 
of State Government ; (viii) quality marking of products of 
S.S.I. ; (?.r) export promotion; (x) providing research facilities 
through Industries Research La^uatories and research grants ; 
(xj) imparting training to craftsmen ; and [xii) organisation of 
resource-based small and cottage industries through Govern¬ 
ment sponsored industrial co-operatives to stimulate indus¬ 
trialisation in industrially under developed areas, etc. The 
development of cottage and village industries and handicrafts 
is the responsibility of the Zilla Parishads. However, the 
Directorate gives technical guidance to the institutions under 
the Zilla Parishads. 

In addition to the functions stated above the Directorate also 
performs the following functions to foster the growth of indus¬ 
tries and bring about their all-round development: — 

(A) Assisting small scale units for registration of their units 
as small scale industrial units in order to get the facilities 
offered to small scale units by the Government. 

,(B) Assisting new units for approval of their new schemes 
and processing provisional registration of small scale indus¬ 
trial units which arc in effective possession of land, building 
and machinery. 

(C) Assistance in obtaining machinery through N.S.I.C. and 
M.S.S.I.D.C. 

(D) As.sistance in getting power and power concessions. 

(E) Grant of subsidy on power consumption. 

(F) Incentives to S.SJ. units in underdeveloped or indus¬ 
trially backward areas. 

,(G) Assistance in regard to marketing and export of pro¬ 
ducts. 

(H) Extending help for procuring imported and indigenous, 
raw material. 

(I) Assistance in securing land for industrial purposes. 

(]) Extending financial assistance to S.S.I. units. 

(K) Revenue Collection under Weights and Measures Act. 

In addition, the Directorate conducts one training-ct<m-produc- 
tion centre located at Shirpur in Wani tahsil. Tire artisans are 
trained in pottery production in the above centre by the pottery 
instructor and demonstrator (L.I.) who render technical guidance 
in their re.spective subjects. There is also a demonstrator for 
leather industry who is attached to a co-operative society of 
Mukutban where leather tanning is done at prc.sent. 

It may also be stated that a.s a result of the recommendations 
made by the study group for landless agricultural labourers, set 
up by the Consultative Committee for -the Third Five-Year Plan, 
the Government after careful consideration of factors involved 
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in the study-group report sanctioned a scheme foT the develop¬ 
ment and management of industries in rural areas during the 
Third Five-Year Plan in the Yeotmal district through co opera¬ 
tive institutions. Accordingly, district co-operative industrialisa¬ 
tion and development society has been found in the district. 
The scheme aims at the absorption of landless agricultural 
labourers in industries so as to increase their per capita income, 
improve their economic conditions in general and to achieve 
rural industrialisation by utilising locally available raw mate¬ 
rials, skill etc. This scheme has been continued further in the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. Out of the 13 schemes submitted by the 
society. Government have so far approved six schemes and 
released share capital of Rs. 10,47,054 to the society. The 
schemes approved by Government pertain to (1) hydraulic lime, 
(2) Mangalore tiles and stoneware pipes, (3) building bricks, 
(4) bone meal, (5) R.C.C. spun pipes and (6) fertiliser mixture. 
Out of these, the society has implemented only 3 schemes viz., 
(i) R.C.C. spun pipes—one unit, (ii) building bricks—one unit, 
(iii) fertiliser mixture—one unit. These three units have gone 
into production and products are sold in market. 

A master plan has also been prepared by the office of the 
Industries Officer for this district. 

Land acquisition of the proposed industrial estate to be located 
on the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon Road, Yeotmal is in progress. 

In so far as the actual achievements are concerned, the Direcp 
torate has registered 215 small scale industrial units; three units 
got the machinery through the efforts of the Industries Officer; 
two units have taken advantage of power concessions ; 33 units 
have been given subsidy and one unit has secured land through 
this office. Under the financial aid to S.S.I. units, an amount of 
Rs. 42,320 was disbursed in addition to Rs. 80,000 to 2 units 
through the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 

Co-operation Department 

The Co-operation department plays an important role in the 
agro-industrial economy and particularly in the sphere of rural 
credit. The activities of the Co-operative department are asso¬ 
ciated with rural finance, agricultural marketing, industrial co¬ 
operatives, regulated markets and money-lending business and 
are governed under various enactments. The Co-operative 
department is entrusted with the administration of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1960; the Central Provinces 
and Be'rar Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935 ; the Central 
Provinces Cotton Market Act, 1932; the Bombay Money- 
Lenders Act, 1946; and the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959, 
and the rules made thereunder. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishads, the co-operative 
movement came under the dual control of the State Government 
and the Zilla Parishad. The Co-operative department of the 
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Zilla Parishad is responsible for registration, organisation, super¬ 
vision, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operatives in rural areas 
having authorised share capital of Rs, 50,000 or working capital 
up to Rs. 5 lakhs. The supervision and control over regulated 
markets is also entrusted to the district sector. All other schemes 
are looked after by the department in the State sector. 

The Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies is the head of the department at the ^tate 
level. The Divisional Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies is 
the Divisional Officer who also works as the Reristrar of Money¬ 
lenders for his division. He is assisted by one Divisional Deputy 
Registrar, three Assistant Registrars and one Assistant Statis¬ 
tician. 

The activities under the State sector in the district are placed 
under the administrative control of the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Yeotmal who is a Class I Officer in 
the Maharashtra Co-operative Service and upon whom have been 
conferred various statutory powers by the Government. Under 
the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959, the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar has to work as ‘ Prescribed Authority ’ and under the Bom¬ 
bay Money-lending Act, he has to work as the Registrar of 
Money-lenders. 

The District Deputy Registrar is assisted by two Assistant 
Registrars. The distribution of work between them is done by 
the District Deputy Registrar on territorial basis. The Assistant 
Registrar has to work as Public Enquiry Officer for the purpose 
of processing loan applications of the Land Development Bank 
along with the District Deputy R^istrar, the Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers, the Assistant Block Developmcntf Officers and the 
Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Under 
the Money-lenders Act, the Assistant Registrar has to work as 
the Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders within his jurisdiction. 

In the State sector, at the district level, there are two Co¬ 
operative Officers and two Assistant Co-operative Officers , who 
work under the control of the District Deputy Registrar and 
Assistant Registrars, These officers are not expected to exercise 
any statutory powers under the Co-operative Societies Act, but 
they have to perform certain statutory functions as and when (they 
are appointed for the purpose. The Co-operative Officers, how¬ 
ever, enjoy statutory powers under the Bombay Money-lenders 
Act in respect of inspection of records of money-lenders. 

There are 14 supervising unions at the block level with 23 super¬ 
visors. Their services are placed at the disposal of supervising 
unions which are federal bodies of large size multi-purpose co¬ 
operative societies, small size agricultural primary cremt societies 
including sewa societies and grain banks. 

The supervisors and additional supervisors visit and inspect 
societies in their charge according to the inspection programme 
prepared quarterly. They also attend to the work of submission 
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of normal credit statements and preparation of loan applications 
with the help of the group secretaries of the societies who work 
under the supervising unions and under the administrative super¬ 
vision of the supervisors and additional supervisors. In so far as 
inspection and supervision over the agricultural primaries is con¬ 
cerned, the central financing agency has also its own staff of 
inspectors. The work of recovery of societies’ dues from members 
and bank’s dues from societies is also looked after and pursued 
by the above staff of the bank, though the primary responsibility 
for effecting recovery is of the elected managing committee of the 
primary societies and the secretaries. 

Ac the district level, an ad hoc committee, viz., the District 
Supervision Committee has been constituted under the adminis¬ 
trative orders of the government and it works as a link between 
taluka supervising unions in the district and the State Board of 
Supervision. The committee also guides the supervising unions. 
The supervising unions are formed in every block and they 
advise, guide, assist, rectify and control their constituents by 
effective and regular supervision over them and employ secretaries 
for affiliated societies, assess credit of such societies and make 
recommendations on normal credit statements of societies by 
endorsing them to the Central Financing Agency. 

The work of education and training in co-operation and pro¬ 
paganda for the diffusion of co-operative movement is done by 
the District Co-operative Board, Ltd., Yeotmal, which works 
under the guidance of the Maharashtra State Co-operative Union 
Ltd., Bombay. The Board al-so conducts training classes for 
secretaries, members of the managing committee and other 
members of the cooperative societies. 

The audit of cooperative societies is a statutory duty of the 
Registrar under Section 81 of the Maharashtra Cooperative Socie¬ 
ties Act, and accordingly the Registrar himself or the person 
authorised on his behalf, audits every society at least once a year. 
The audit staff of the district, which is now separated from the 
administrative wing, consists of one Special Auditor who is a 
class ir officer, 10 auditors and 13 sub-auditors. The audit staff 
in the district is under the administrative control of the Divisional 
Special Auditor who is a class .1 officer at the Divisional level. 

The Special Auditor at the district level makes arrangement 
for audit of all societies in the district, for which purpose a list 
of societies at the end of the co-operative year ( i.e„ on 30th June) 
is prepared and societies are allotted to different members of the 
audit staff, according to the volume of business and size of the 
societies. The Act also provides for appointment of certified 
auditors with necessary qualifications. The societies which can 
get their accounts audited by certified auditors are notified in the 
Government Gazette and accordingly these societies make arrange¬ 
ments to get their accounts audited through the certified auditors 
from the approved panel. 
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The Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act of 1960, provides 
that all disputes concerning the constitution, election of officers, 
conduct of business and management of societies shall be referred 
to the Registrar. Accordingly, the District Deputy Registrar and 
the Assistant Registrars act as arbitrators for deciding the dis¬ 
putes in the district referred to them. Under the Act, the Divi¬ 
sional Joint Registrar is empowered to appoint the persons to 
work as Registrar’s nominees to whom disputes can be referred 
to for decision, in case the District Deputy Registrar or the Assis¬ 
tant Registrar is not in a position to decide the dispute. All 
these officers are selected from legal practitioners of good stand¬ 
ing. The powers regarding the award of the decisions in the 
disputes are exercised by the Assistant Registrars concurrently 
with the District Deputy Registrar and the Divisional Joint 
Registrar, for all societies falling in their jurisdiction. 
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The Co-operation and Indu.strics Officer of the Zilla Parishad Co-operation 
works as the Secretary of the Co-operation Committee at the 
district level. He is directly responsible to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted by one Co-operative 
Officer, one Assistant Co-operative Officer, 13 Extension Officers 
and the other requisite staff. 

During the co-operative year 1967-68, there were 1,158 co opera- ProRteas of 
tive societies in the district with a total membership of 181,803. Societies. 
These societies had a share capital of Rs. 373.92 lakhs, working 
capitall of Rs. 1,719.20 lakhs and reserve and other funds amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 76.46 lakhs. During the same year these societies 
advanced Rs. 861.64 lakhs to its memtiers. Of these 1,158 socie- 
ties 602 were agricultural (credit, multi-purposes and sewa ) socie¬ 
ties with a total membership of 109,592. These societies had 
share capital of Rs. 126.03 lakhs, working capital of Rs. 607.93 
lakhs and their reserved and other funds amounted to Rs. 16.94 
lakhs. During the same year these societies advanced Rs. 238.80 
lakhs to its members by way of loans. 


Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation 

The road transport in Yeotmal district was nationalised as early State 
as in 1946. The road services, formerly Tun by Central Provinces Transport. 
Transport Service, were purchased by the State Government in 
1955, and were renamed as Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur. 

In 1956, the service operations were looked after by a separate 
department under the then Government of Bombay called the 
“Transferred Road Transport Undertakings Department”. In 
order to co-ordinate the activities of the then existing three orga¬ 
nisations, viz., the Provincial Transport Service, Nagpur, the 
State Transport Service in Marathwada. and the Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation, all these were merged into a 
single body in July 1961. This new organisation was named as 
the “ Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation”. 

The Yeotmal district forms part of the Nagpur State Tran.sport Organisation, 
division. The Divisional Controller, a Class I Officer, is the 
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Othe~ I’^snts and branches: (1) Administration, (2) Mechanical Engi- 
Departments. neering, (3) Traffic, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Security, (16) Statis- 
State tics, (7) Stores, i(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Legal, (10) Secretarial, 
Transport. (H) Central workshops and (12) Organisation and Methods. 

Organisation. 

The Divisional Traffic Officer, aided by Divisional Traffic 
Superintendent, is in charge of matters pertaining to traffic and 
operations. The labour relations and publicity are entrusted to 
the Labour Officer. 


Depot. 


Maintenance, 


Fisheries. 

Organisation. 


The accounts and statistics sections are headed by the Divisional 
Accounts Officer and Divisional Statistician, respectively. 

The Divisional Mechanical Engineer is responsible for the 
technical side of the Division. The depot managers of each depot 
look after the working of depots in the Division. 

The operations in Yeotmal district were started in 1946, with 
four routes from Yeotmal depot. By 1965, 66 vehicles were 

attached to the depot, running on 18 routes with a total length 
of 1288.1 km. 

The main repairing of vehicles is carried out at the Divisional 
Workshop, Nagpur. The depot workshop is situated at Yeotmal 
with a strength of 66 vehicles. The daily and weekly servicing 
and 8,000 km. docking for maintenance are carried out in this 
depot. 

Temporary bus stations have been constructed at Yeotmal, 
Pusad, Babhulgaon, Kalanih and Mukoda for the convenience of 
the travelling public. 

Among other welfare facilities provided to the employees, the 
Corporation has provided a dispensary and rest-room at Yeotmal. 
There is also a co-operative society of workers at Yeotmal. 

Fisheries Department 

Before the reorganisation of States, the Assistant Fishery 
Development Officer, Nagpur, was in charge of the fisheries 
activities in the Vidarbha region as also three more districts of 
the then Madhya Pradesh. After 1956, the same post was rede¬ 
signated as the Superintendent of Fisheries. Accordingly, one 
Superintendent of Fisheries was placed in charge of Bhandara 
district and the jurisdiction over the rest of the districts of the 
Vidarbha region was entrusted to another Superintendent of 
Fisheries, with headquarters at Nagpur. Both these Superinten- 
dents were responsible to the Director of Fisheries, Maharashtra 
State, Bombay. 

In 1958, one additional post of Superintendent of Fisheries was 
created for the Chanda district with jurisdiction over Chanda 
and Yeotmal districts. Subsequently in 1967, one Assistant 
Superintendent of Fisheries was appointed and work in Yeotmal 
district was transferred to him. He works under the direct 
supervision of the Superintendent of Fisheries, Nagpur. 
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The Assistant Director of Fisheries is the planning, supervising CHAPTER 13. 
and co-ordinating officer for all the activities of the department ~oth^ 
in the Vidarbha region. Departments. 


The duties of the Superintendent of fisheries are as follows; — 

(1) To carry out survey of new sheets of water to judge their 
suitability for pisciculture. 

(2) To stock the ponds and tanks with different varieties 
of fish. 


Fisheries. 

Duties. 


(3) To construct nurseries and to nurture fry in them. 

(A) To form and supervise the fisheries co-operative societies 
and to devise ways and means to improve the socio-economic 
conditions of fishermen. 


(5) To investigate applications from fishermen for loan and 
subsidy from Government. 

(6) To effect loan recoveries. 

(7) To associate and encourage fishermen to take advantage 
of various schemes undertaken by the department. 

(8) To collect information pertaining to fish and other data 
relating to fisheries of the district. 

(9) To give technical guidance to the deep tank fishing 
operations conducted by the fisheries co-operative societies. 

(10) To supervise the working of ice and cold storage pliant, 

and 

i(ll) To supervise in general the work of development of 
fisheries in areas under his jurisdiction. 

The fishermen of this district have formed 9 co-operative 
societies with a total membership of 428 and a share capital of 
Rs. 39,165. The Government provides financial assistance to 
societies by way of subsidy on purchase of fishery requisites, loan 
for the construction of rearing and nursery tanks, etc. 


Fisheries. 

Co-operative 
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CHAPTER 14 — LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Adminisiration 'of the Local Self-Government insti¬ 
tutions IN THE DISTRICT IS entrusted to the various bodies, such as 
Municipalities, Village Panchayats and Zillia Parishad, enjoying 
local autonomy in different degrees. The main characteristics of 
these bodies can be grouped under three categories, viz., (a)i from 
fully or partially nominated bodies they have become entirely 
elective, (2) their franchise has gone on widening and reached 
the universal adult franchise, and (3) wider and wider powers 
have been gradually conferred upon these local bodies for the 
proper administration of the aVea under their jurisdiction. 

Prior to 1950, reservation of seats was provided to women, 
Muhammedans, Christians, Harijans etc. However in course of 
time these reservations were abolished except those provided to 
women and the weaker section of the society viz., the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. After 1965 all the municipalities in 
the district were governed by the Maharashtra Municipalities 
Act, 1965, which came into force from the 15th June 1966. 

Every municipality is composed of elected councillors represent 
ing wards, and members of the schedulted castes and scheduled 
tribes. The State Government have powers to prescribe the num¬ 
ber of wards and the number of councillors to he elected from each 
ward. The term of office of a municipal council is for five years 
but could he extended further by the State Government. 

Every municipal council is to be presided over hy the 
president, elected from amongst the councillors, who holds office 
for such term which is not less than one year or not less than the 
residue of the office of councili, whichever is less and nor exceeding 
3 years as the council may determine. Each council has a vice- 
president who is nominated by the president from amongst the 
members of the council. A president and a vice-president could 
be removed from the office by the council, hy passing a resolution 
to that effect, provided that three-fouiTh of the total members of 
the council vote in favour of such a resolu’^ion. In such a case a 
president or a vice-president is given a reasonable opportunity to 
show cause against such action. They are also removable from 
office hy the State Government on account of misconduct or 
neglect or incapacity to perform duties, after giving a reasonable 
opportunity to them to represent his case. 

The Maharashtra Municipalities Act has underlined the duties 
to be performed hy the president. A president, according to the 
provisions of the Act, has to preside over the meetings of the 
A-1197—39-A 
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CHAPTER 14. council, has To guide the financial and executive administration 
Local Self- supervise and exercise control over all officers and 

Government, servants of a coinicil. The Act also provides for the formation 
Municipalities, of the sub-committees for the proper and smooth administration 
of a municipal council. 

Ihe duties of council are divided into obligatory and optional; 
the former include all essential matters such as health, safety, 
convenience and well-being of the population : while the latter 
are those which though thought to he legitimate objects of local 
expenditure are not considered absolutely essential. The 
followmg are some of the obligatory duties; — 

(1) Lighting public streets, places and buildings. 

(2) Cleaning public streets, places and sewers, removing 
noxious vegetation and abeting all public nuisance. 

(3) Extinguishing fires and protecting buildings and life 
from fire. 

(4) Constructing, maintaining public streets, markets, 
slaughter houses, latrines, drains, washing places, tanks, wells, 
etc. 

(.S) Providing sufficient water-supply. 

(6) Registering births and deaths and carrying out vaccination. 

(7) Establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief. 

(8) Disposing night soil and rubbish. 

(9) Giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief 
works in nme of famine or scarcity. 

The municipal council may, at its discretion, provide out ot 
funds at disposal for the following; — 

(1) I.aying out new roads. 

(2) Furthering educational objects. 

(.3) Promoting well-being of municipal employees. 

(4) Undertaking any measure likely to promote the public 
safety, health, education, etc. 

The municipal council may impose taxes on the following 
items. 

(1) a rate on buildings and lands, 

(2) a tax on vehicles, boats or animals used for riding or 
burden, 

(3) an octroi on animals and goods, 

f4) special sanitary cess upon private larrines, premises 
cleaned by the municipal agency. 

( 5 ) a general water tax, 

(6) a lighting tax, and 

(7) any other tax authorised by the State Government. 

A-1197-39-8. 
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The Slate Government may raise any objection to the levy ot CHAPTER 14. 
any particular tax which appears to lie unfair in its incidence to Local Self- 
the interest of the general public and suspend levy of such a tax Government, 
until the objections are removed. The State Government, on Municipalities. 
the other hand, may authorise a municipal council to impose taxes 
when it appears to it that the balance of municipal fund is 
insufficient for the meeting of any cost incurred by it for the 
execution of any work or the performance of any duty which the 
municipal council is under the obligation to execute or perform. 

Before the passing of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, 
the control over the municipalities was vested in the Collector, 
the Divisional Commissioner and the State Government. The 
same is exercised now by the Director of Municipal Administration. 

In the Yeotmal district there arc 8 municipal- councils at the 
following places viz., Yeotmal, Wani, Digras, Darwha, Pandhar- 
kawada, Pusad., Umarkhed and Ghatanji. Except the Yeotmal 
Municipal Council which is ‘B’ class municipal council, all others 
are in class ‘C’. The total area under the Municipal Councils 
in 1968 was 54.6 s(|. miles. Other details of these Municipal 
Councils arc shown in Table No. 1. 
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The eight municipalities in the district together cover the CHAPTER 14 . 
entire urban population or 12.61 per cent of the total 1961 , —77“., 

population of the district. Government. 

The following table gives the taxation level of each of the ^^u^’civalities 
municipalities in 1961-62. 


TABLE No. 2 

Taxation i.f.vei. ok Municipalities in Yeotmal District, 

1961-62* 


Name of the Municipality 

(1) 

Year 1961-62 


Total 

Ucceipts 

(2) 

Receipts 

from 

Municipal 

taxes 

(3) 

Per 

capita 

Municipal 

tax 

(4) 

Yeotmal 

Rs. 

9,22,078 

Rs. 

3,88,330 

Rs. np. 

8 52 

Wani 

7,73,552 

3,20,702 

17 64 

Digras 

3,09,374 

81,141 

5 23 

Dorwha 

17,745 

93,583 

8 10 

Pandharkawada 

2,71,905 

1,10,935 

10 46 

Pusad .. . 

5,55,636 

2,55,023 

14 17 

Umarkhed 

2,18,923 

97,490 

7 71 

Ghatanji 

1,69,806 

38,934 

6 04 


* District Census Handbook, Yeotmal, 1961. 


The villages in ancient India had always been autonomous. 
In ancient India the characteristic feature of administration was 
the prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the 
village institutions. However, in course of time the villages lost 
their autonomy as more and more power came to be vested and 
concentrated in the sovereign kings. 

During the British administration, some attempts were made 
to revive the local self-government institutions in India. As a 
result of this, municipalities, district school boards, taluka local 
boards and village panchayats came to be established. 

Vidarbha organised its Gram Panchayats and Nyaya Pancha¬ 
yats in 1946 while in Marathwada region the village panchayats 
started functioning in every village with a population of 5,000 
and above from 1941. After the reorganisation of the erstwhile 
Bombay State, the Village Panchayats Act was passed in 1958, 
for the whole State. The Act gave every district a village pan- 
chayat mandal and gat nyaya panchayats also came to be 
organised for groups of five or more village panchayats. 
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In course of time the experience indicated that the progress of 
rural development was not commensurate with the expecTations 
of the Government. Various developmental activities introduced 
in the various Plan periods could not achieve commendable 
success owing to non-participation of the villagers in the imple¬ 
mentation of such schemes. The Central Government, there¬ 
fore, decided to investigate the causes behind such a state of 
affairs and appointed a Committee called ‘ Balwantrai Mehta 
Samiti ’. 

The ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Samiti ’ pointed out mainly, among 
other findings, that the Government amid not succeed in appeal¬ 
ing and in attracting the leadership of the masses to participate 
in the Community Development and National Development 
Schemes under the then existing administrative set-up. The 
Samiti, therefore, suggested that the responsibility for regional 
and local development works should be assigned to local institu¬ 
tions at the district level with the Government accepting the role 
of guiding, supervising and planning from a higher level, 
making available the required finances and so on. The Samiti 
recommended the formation of local committees on par with 
Block Development Committees, to be named as Panchayat 
Samitis, and at the district level a district committee rto be called 
■■ Zilla Parishad ”, instead of Local Board. The gram panchayat, 
the Panchayat Samiti, and the Zilla Parishad are the three res¬ 
ponsible functionaries in the decentralisation of administration, 
which are entrusted with the implementation of the develop 
ment schemes. 

The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act 
was passed in 1961, for the formation of Zilla Parishads and Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis. Government functions of a local nature and 
the execution of certain works and development schemes of the 
State Plans are entrusted to them. The Act provides for decentra¬ 
lisation of {Kjwers and functions and is expected to promote the 
development of democratic institutions by securing a greater 
measure of participation by people in Government affairs and 
development programme. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, which came into force from May 1, 1962, all ex- 

Boards, i.e. District Local Board, District School Board, District 
Building Committee, District Developtment Board and Janpad 
Sabhas were abolished and their work was vested in the Zilla 
Parishad. All Village Panchayats have to work under their respec¬ 
tive Panchayat Samitis. 

With a view to promoting dcvclo[)menr of democratic institu¬ 
tions and securing greater measure of participation by people m 
development plans and in local and Governmental affairs by 
decentralization of powers and functions, a Zilla Parishad and 
14 Panchayat Samitis were established in Yeotmal district in 
1962. The area under the jurisdiction of the Zilla Parishad. 
corresponds to the district boundaries except for the eight 
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municipal towns which are not covered by them. The Zilla 
Parishad covers 92.20 per cent of the area and 87.39 per cent ol 
the total population of the district. The Zilla Parishad covers 
the entire rural population and does not include any urban 
population. 

In what follows are given in brief the powers and functions of 
the President, the Vice-President and other oflicial and non¬ 
official authorities of the Zilla Parishad. 

The President shall— 

(fl) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad, 

(/;) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad, 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act, 

[dj watch over the financial and executive administration 
and submit to the Parishad all tjuestions connected therewith 
which shall require its orders, and 

(e) excrci.se administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu¬ 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the Standing 
Committee, or of any Subjects Committee, or of any Pan- 
chayat Samiti. 

The President may in cases of emergency direct the execution 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho¬ 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his 
opinion, is necessary for the service or .safety of the public, and 
may direct that the expense of executing such work or doing 
such act shall! he paid from the District Fund. 

Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken under 
this section and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the 
Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects Committee at 
their next meetings, and the Zilla Parishad or the Committee 
may amend or annul the direction made by the President. 

The President of the Zilla Pari.shad receives an honorarium 
of Rs. 500 per month with rent-free residential accommodation. 

The Vicc-Pre.sidcnt .shall— 

.(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meeting of 
the Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) exercise such of the,powers and perform such of the 
duties of the President as the President from time to time, 
may, subject to the rules made by the State Government in 
this behalf, delegate to him by ah order in writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the 
absence of the President, exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the President. 
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The Vice-President who is the Chairman of two Subjects Com¬ 
mittees gets consolidated honorarium of Rs. 300 per month along 
with rent-free residential accommodation. 


Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made there¬ 
under by the State Government, the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee or a Subjects Committee shall^— 

(i) ; convene, preside at anti conduct meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee and, 

(ii) have access to the records of the Committee; 

The Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to 
subjects allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account, or 
report from any officer employed by or holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof, and 

(ii) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and 
management of the Zilla Parishad or any work or develop¬ 
ment scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or 
under its direction: 

Provided that the Chairman of the Standing Committee may, 
in relation to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee 
also exercise the powers under this clause. 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee may grant leave of 
absence for any period exceeding two months but not exceeding 
four months, to any officer of Class I Service (other than the 
Chief Executive Officer) or Class II Service holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad, 

Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers to 
be exercised and the duties to be discharged by and which 
subjects enumerated in the district list are to be allotted to the 
Standing Committee and each of the Subjects Committees, shall 
be such as may be prescribed by regulations, but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the district list are 
allotted to the Standing Committee. 

The Vice-President is the Chairman of two Subjects Com¬ 
mittees. The Councillors have to elect from amongst elected 
Councillors two persons to be Chairmen of the remaining Sub¬ 
jects Committees. They also get an honorarium of Rs. 300 each 
per month along with rent-free residential accommodation. 

The Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers and the Heads of various depart¬ 
ments of the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla 
Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable by 
the State Government to other districts. The Chief Executive 
Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service 
and his rank is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief 
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Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collec- CHAPTER 14. 
tor. The Block Development Officers are Class II Officers while Local Self 
the heads of the departments arc either Class I or Class 11 Government. 
Officers. ZiLLA Parishad. 

The Chief Executive Officer— Chief Executive 

(i) shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants Officer, 

of or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance 

with the rules made by the State Government; 

(ii) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, 
statement, account or report from any officer or servant of or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; 

(rit) shall supervise and control the execution of all the 
activities of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(m) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its com¬ 
mittees (excluding Panchayat Samitis); 

(u) shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in 
matters of executive administration and those relating to 
accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

[vii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its committees (including any Panchayat 
Saraiti); 

(viik) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or 
under the Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharged 
under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject 
to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit 
to lay down by any officer or servant holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally 
or specially empowers by order in writing. All such orders of 
the Chief Executive Officer shall, however, be laid before the 
President, the Standing Committee and the relevant Subjects 
Committees for information. 

(ix) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially, every 
year, on the work of the officers of Class I Service and Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad, forward them 
to such authorities as may be prescribed by the State Govern¬ 
ment and lay down the procedure for writing such reports 
about the work of officers and servants of Class III and Class 
IV Service under the Zilla Parishad. 

The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the Secretary, Deputy Chief 
ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the Standing Committee. Executive 

Officer. 

The Block Development Officer— 

{i)\ shall have the custody of all papers and documents con- Block 
nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Development 
Samitis . ^ ^ > Officer. 
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(ii) shall lie the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat 
Sarniti; 

(Hi) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or servant of 
Class III Service or of Class IV Service of the Zilla Parishad 
working under the Panchayat Sarniti; 

(tv) shall call for any information, return, statement, 
account, report, or explanation from any of the officers or 
servants working under the Panchayat Sarniti ; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or rents 
payable to tbe Panchayat Sarniti under sections 185 and 188 ; 

:(vi) shall, in relation to the works and development schemes 
to be undertaken from tbe block grants, exercise such powers 
of sanctioning actpiisition of property, sale or transfer 
thereof, as may be specified by the State Government. 

(i) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may in 
respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his 
department, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of officers of Class II Service working in his 
department and shall forward them to the Chief Executive 
Officer. 

(iii) The head of department, specified in this behalf, shall be 
the secretary, ex-officio, of such Suitjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct. 

The Yeotmal Zilla Parishad starred functioning from May 1, 
l‘J62, with the coming into force of the Maharashtra Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis Act. 1961. The Parishad consists 
af 6.1 members, 51 elected and 12 co-opted, ctvopted members 
being two for each Committee. Nine Chairmen of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis are elected to the Zilla Parishad while four are 
"x-nfficio members of the Zilla Parishad by virtue of their being 
Chairmen of the Panchayat Samitis. 

The Zilla Parishatl has been divided into six Subjects Com¬ 
mittees along with the Standing Committee. The Subjects Com¬ 
mittees along with department of the Zilla Parishad they control 
ire as under: — 


Subject Committee Department controlled 

(I)_(2)_ 


Standing Cominitiee 


.. General Administration Department. 

Mnance Committee 


.. Finance Department 

iducation Committee 


.. Education Department 

Jo-operation Committee 


.♦ Co-operation and Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

Agriculture Committee 


.. Agriculture Department 

iVorks Committee 


.. Works Department 

rlealth Committee . . 


Health Department. 
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The Chief Executive Officer is the administrative head of the 
Zilla Parishad. 


In what follows is given a short description of the working ol. 
the departments of the Zilla Parishad. 

The General Administration Department of the Zilla Parishad 
came into being from May 1, 1962, along with six other depart¬ 
ments of the Zilla Parishad. The General Administration 
department is headed by the Deputy Chief Executive Officer. 
He is, besides, the Secretary of the Standing Committee of tlie 
Zilla Parishad. Prior to May 1, 1962, the General Administra¬ 
tion department was not in existence but two branches of the 
Collector’s office, viz., the development branch and the Village 
Panchayat branch were dealing with the development work. 
The development branch was headed by the District Project Officer 
in the Deputy Collector’s grade and the village panchayat branch 
by Village Panchayat Officer who was also in the Deputy 
Collector’s grade. The most important role of this department 
is to control the whole non-gazetted establishment of the Zilla 
Parishad and Panchayat Samitis, to arrange for the meetings of 
the Zilla Parishad and Subjects Committees, to plan for the 
development works to be undertaken by the Zilla Parishad and 
to keep administrative control on all the departments and the 
Panchayat Samitis. All revenue and village panchayat matters 
of the Zilla Parishad are dealt with by this department. 

The department deals with groups of subjects of a non-techni- 
cal nature and the work is controlled and supervised by the 
Standing Committee. The work of die department is done 
through its different sections such as establishment, parishad, 
planning and development, panchayat, revenue, miscellaneous, 
registry and record. 

The Social Welfare department, a section of the General 
Administration department, is headed by the Social Welfare 
Officer (Class II; Gazetted). The activities carried out by the 
Social Welfare department in Yeotmal district are classified into 
Backward Class Welfare and Social Welfare Programmes. 

Backward Class Welfans Programmes: — 

Backward Class Welfare Programmes aim at the amelioration 
of the conditions of the backward classes so that they reach the 
standards of other sections of the society as quickly as possible. 
Several schemes of educational, financial and miscellaneous 
nature have been sanctioned for their welfare. Under edu¬ 
cational schemes, various concessions towards payment of 
scholarships, tuition-fees and examination-fees are granted to all 
categories of backward classes. The department encourages the 
voluntary agencies to maintain hotels for boys ajid girls belong¬ 
ing to backward classes by giving substantial grants-in-aid, the 
advantage of which is taken by all categories of students belong¬ 
ing to backward classes. 
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Under the housing programme, subsidy is given to the back¬ 
ward class families towards construction of houses. 

Social Welfare Programme '.— 

Though the activities under social welfare do not come under 
the Zilla Parishad still the Social Welfare Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad has to do the work concerning the social welfare acti¬ 
vities in the district. They include the work in connection with 
the: (1) certified schools, (2) remand homes, (3) social and physi¬ 
cal welfare institutions, (4) dance, drama and music schools, 
(5) grants to orphanages and (6) grants to institutions for physi¬ 
cally handicapped. 

Kalapathak:—Under the Directorate of Social Welfare of the 
former Government of Madhya Pradesh, the Kalapathak form¬ 
ing a cultural squad was attached to each district. The same 
squad consisting of seven articles is being continued in Vidarbha 
region after the reorganisation of States in November 1956. 
Each Kalapathak is equipped with musical instruments, stage 
equipment and green-room accessories. A Kalapathak is a song 
and drama party that instructs while it entertains. Dramatics, 
bhajanas, powadas, dialogues are some of the items of its 
repertoire. In short, they stage performances to bring into 
limelight all social handicaps and the ways to overcome them. 

Under audio-visual scheme, films and documentaries are exhi¬ 
bited in the villages. 

The Finance department of the Zilla Parishad is entrusted 
with four-fold duties, viz., accounts, audit, custody of cash, and 
custody and verification of stores. It has to act as financial 
advisor to the several departments of the Zilla Parishad. The 
Chief Accounts and Finance Officer who is the Secretary of the 
Finance Committee is the head of the department and is drawn 
from the Directorate of Accounts and Treasuries. There is an 
Accounts Officer to assist him. 

Preparation of the budget is also a function of the department 
which is dealt with by an independent branch created for the 
purpose. The department co-ordinates the budgets of the several 
departments before they arc placed for approval. The Subjects 
Committees scrutinise the budget proposals and make recom¬ 
mendations. The Chairman of the Finance Committee is the 
ex-offidio President of the Standing Committee for Finance and 
guides the deliberations of the Committee. 

As mentioned earlier Finance department is in custody of 
cash. Pursuant to this funds required for the activities of the 
Panchayat Samitis are allotted by the department through the 
Central Co-operative Bank, Yeotmal, which has nine branches in 
the district. The budgets of the Panchayat Samitis are included 
in the budget of the Zilla Parishad. Otherwise, the Panchayat 
Samitis work as independent units in respect of work executed 
in their respective jurisdictions. 
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The Works ilepartment like other departments is directly CHAPTER 14. 
under the administrative control of the Chief Executive. Officer. 

The Executive Engineer is the head of the department and is Government, 
solely responsible for execution of works pertaining to buildings, Zilla Parisiud. 
roads, irrigation and water-supply under the Zilla Parishad. Works 
The execution of these works is vested mainly in the Deputy Department. 
Engineers incharge of the Sub-Divisions under the Executive 
Engineer. 


In Yeotmal district there arc 14 Panchayat Samitis and the 
works in these Samitis are under the administrative control of 
Block Development Officers concerned, excepting road works 
under schejnes No. T & C-8, T & C-lIB and T & C-I2B. So far 
as the technical matters arc concerned the Block Development 
Officers are under the administrative control of Executive 
Engineer, Zilla Parishad anrl.in respect of all other matters they 
are directly responsible to the Chief Executive OHicer, Zilla 
Parishad, Yeotmal. 


The Works department has undertaken many constructional 
activities in the district. 

(1) Rules .—In all 35 road works were in prograss. This pro¬ 
gramme of road development incluelcd construction of major 
district roads, up-gradation of existing other district roads to 
the standard of major district roads as also the construction and 
improvement of other district roads. It also included construc¬ 
tion of village roads which could serve as link roads. The 
programme was directed towards achievement of the targots 
fired under w'hat is known as the Nagpur Plan of Road Deve¬ 
lopment, 1961 —1981. 

In addition, construction of eight bridges was takiui up of 
which Dhawanda Bridge near Digras, bridge across Lendbi 
nallah near Umarkhed, bridge across Deurwadi nallah near 
Ami, bridge across Arunawati river near Arni, bridge across 
Ship river near Shirpur are completed. The construction works 
of the bridge across Nirguda river near Wani, and bridge 
across Waghadi river near Ghatanji are in progress. 

(2) Irrigation Works. —Forty-five pacca bandharas irrigating 
less than 250 acres each, have so far been completed in the 
district. In addition to these works on 11 bandharas and 12 
permanent lift irrigation schemes arc in progress. 

The Agriculture department is in charge of the Parishad -Agriculture 
Agricultural Officer who is directly responsible to the Chief I^®P“>'tment. 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Pie is assisted by one 
Assistant District Agricultural Officer and two Agricultural 
Officers and members of the subordinate service. 


The District Agricultural Officer has been specially assigned 
the work relating to animal husbandry. He is the head of the 
animal husbandry section of the department. In this work he 
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is assisted by the Animal Husbandry Officer of the Zilla Parishad 
who is in actual charge of the section. 

The Agricultural Officers have to undertake kharif and rabi 
campaigns, paddy pilot schcrne and have to look after the work 
of their subordinate staff. The District Agricultural Officer is 
responsible for the development of agricultural activities with a 
view to increasing agricultural production in the district. 

The Animal Husbandry department at the district level was 
formerly headed by the District Animal Husbandry Officer and 
many of the powers of the Regional Deputy Director, Animal 
Husbandry had been delegated to him. With the formation of 
the Zilla Parishad, the Animal Husbandry department is merged 
with the Agriculture department and it now forms a section of 
the Agriculture department. The Animal Husbandry Officer is 
responsible for the technical guidance pertaining to all animal 
husbandry matters and as a head of the section be is directly 
responsible to the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad, 
Yeotmal. 

Before the inception of the Zilla Parishad, education was 
under the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Director 
of Education was the head of the department at the State level. 

Central Government schemes and the State Government poli¬ 
cies regarding education were executed at the district level by the 
Educationali Inspector in the district. The District Inspecto¬ 
rate consisted of one Educational Inspector, one Deputy Educa¬ 
tional Inspector and 34 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. 
All educational institutions in the district were under the control 
of the Educational Inspector. To facilitate the administration 
of primary education, District School Boards were entrusted 
with the work of primary education, secondary schools, primary 
training colleges and other technical and professional institutions 
were directly under the control of the Educational Inspector. 
The Inspector and his deputies visited and inspected the.se institu¬ 
tions and recommended grants-in-aid. Besides this the respon¬ 
sibility for tbe control of tbe primary education also partly vest¬ 
ed with the Educational Inspector, as he was empowered to have 
general Supervision over the administration of the schools. 

The District School Board which is now a defunct body was 
composed of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 14 other elected 
and nominated members. Tbe Administrative Officer wbo 
worked as tbe ex-officio Secretary of the body was tbe representa¬ 
tive of tbe State Government to guide the Board on Government 
policies in respect of educational matters. He executed the pro¬ 
grammes chalked out by the Board for primary education in 
consultation with the Staff Selection Committee, a statutory body 
under the Primary Education Act, 1947. Teachers were inter¬ 
viewed, selected and appointed by bim in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by tbe State Government. 
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The academic side of primary schools was supervised and con- CHAPTER 14. 
trolled by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector working Loc^^lf- 
under the control of the Educational Inspector who visited and Government, 
inspected the primary schools. They recommended cases zilla Parishad. 
for opening of primary schools, grants to primary schools, etc. Education 
through the Deputy Educational Inspector who was their Department, 
immediate superior. 

This was in brief the picture of the administrative set up with 
the powers and duties of the functionaries of the Education 
department prior to the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Parishad Education Officer is the head of the Education 
department in the district. He has to work under the direct 
control of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He 
is assisted by two Deputy Educational Inspectors. 

In 1962 there were 1,219 primary schools as against 1,671 in 
1968 and 71 secondary schools as against 130 in 1968. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Pari.shads and Panchayat Samitis ^blic Health 
Act, 1961, all responsibilities regarding public health and medical apartment, 
aid in rural areas have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

As such the Public Health .staff and Medical staff (except that of 
the Civil hospital and College hospitals) formerly working under 
Public Health department. Medical department and ex'-Janpada 
Sahha have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, Yeotmal from 
May 1, 1962. 

The health matters in the district are under dual control. 

The primary health centres, maternity and child health centres 
along with other institutions in the district health organisation 
are looked after entirely by the Zilla Parishad while the leprosy 
survey, education and treatment units and family planning 
centres are looked after by the Zilla Parishad on agency basis. 

The municipal allopathic dispensaries run by the different 
municipal committees are also controlled in the State sector by 
the Civil Surgeon, Yeotmal. 

The Health department of ithe Zilla Parishad is looked after by 
the Public Health Officer of the Zilla Parishad as the head of the 
department. All the staff pertaining to the schemes controlled 
by the Zilla Parishad works under him. The services of all 
Assistant Medical Officers have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad. The Public Health Officer acts as the Secretary to the 
Health Committee. 

The Zilla Parishad has under its control eight allopathic dis¬ 
pensaries, which were formerly under the different Janpad Sabhas. 

The ayurvedic dispensaries numbering 26 and 15 vaccinators’ 
establi.shment which were controlled by the Janpad Sabhas, have 
also been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. After the formation 
of the Zilla Parishad, it has under its control 17 dispensaries, 
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which are named as Rural Medical Relief Centres. These dispen¬ 
saries are managed hy the Zilla Parishad from its own funds. 
Seventeen family planning centres with 51 sub-centres in tural 
areas and one sterilisation mobile family planning unit at Yeotmal 
town and two mobile family planning units one each at Pandhar- 
kaoda and Digras, and organisation of vasectomy camps, orienta¬ 
tion training camps, are some of the duties of the Zilla Parishad. 
Similarly, thirteen leprosy survey, education and treatment 
centres in rural areas are managed hy the Zilla Parishad while 
the leprosy control unit at Darwha in this district, is in the State 
sector. 

The national small pox eradication scheme is also transferred to 
the Zilla Parishad. d’he implementation of the State scheme with 
central assistance has been given to the Zilla Parishad. The 
necessary equipment has also been provided to the Zilla Parishad. 

The Director of Pidtlic Health, Maharashtra State, exercises 
technical control over all the health activities of the Yeotmal 
Zilla Parishad through the Deputy Director of Public Health 
Services, Nagpur. 

The Co-operative departmi-nt in the district is headed by the 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies and under him are three 
Assistant Registrars placed with territtnial jurisdictions. The 
Co-operative department executes two types of functions, z'iz., 
(1) regulatory and (2) promotional and extension activities. 
According to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad has been entrusted with 
the promotional and extension activities with certain reservations 
for municipal areas. The regulatory functions have, however, 
been retained with the dcfiartment in the State sector. 

The department in the Zilla Parisharl is headed by the Co-ope¬ 
ration and Industries Officer. He is assisted by a Co-operative 
Officer and one Assistant Co-o|)erative Oflicer along with two 
Extension Officers, one for co-operation and another for industries 
attached to each Panchayat Samiti. The statutory powers under 
the Co-operative Societies Act. 1960 regarding registration of co¬ 
operative societies and amendment of bye-laws and hearing appeals 
for non-admission of membership hy co-operative societies are 
delegated to this officer under the Zilla Parishad. 

Under Section 57 of the Act, a Panchayat Samiti has been 
provided for every block. Every Panchayat Samiti will consist 
of the following members:— , 

(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the block. 

(b) The co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 

(c) The Chairman of such co-operative societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in 
the block as nominated by Government (to be as associate 
members). 
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i^d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting biisi- chapter 14. 
ness relating to agriculture (not being a society falling under locaT^lf 
“c” above) in the block co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti (to Government, 
be an associate member). Zilla Parishad. 

(e) In case of non-availability of a woman member or a 
member belonging to the scheduled castes or the scheduled 
tribes, one member who is a regular resident in the block to 
be co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti, and 

(/) Sarpanchas elected by members of the village panchayats. 

The term of office of the Chairman and members of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti is co-terminous. 


Panchayat 

Samitis, 


The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential accom¬ 
modation. The Deputy Chairman of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. 160 per month. 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules or regula- Chairman. 
tions made thereunder: — 

(1) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti; 

(b) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers 
and servants of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in 
the block in matters of execution or administration and the 
accounts and records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(d) in relation to works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from block grants, exercise sucb powers of 
sanctioning acquisitions of property or sale or transfer there¬ 
of, as may be specified by the State Government. 


(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may— 

(rt) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer or servant working under the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti ; 

(b) enter on and inspect any immovable property in the 
block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any instructions in 
the block under the control and management of the Zilla 
Parishad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or develop¬ 
ment scheme in progress in the Block undertaken by the 
Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. 


(1) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(a) in the absence of the Chairman, preside at the meeting 
of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chair¬ 
man from time to time, may, subject to the rules made by the 
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State Government in that behalf, delegate to him by an order 
in writing, and 

(f) pending the election of the Chairman or during the 
absence of the Chairman exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the Chairman. 

(2) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may enter 
on and inspect any immovable property m the block occupied 
by the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the block under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samiti or any work or development scheme in progress in the 
Block undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti 
or under its direction and shall send a report of such inspection 
to the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 

In Yeotmal district the Panchayat Samitis have been formed 
at Yeotmal. D'gras, Pusad, Umarkhed. Mahagaon, Pandhar- 
kaoda, Wani, Maregaon, Ner, Bahulgaon, Kalamb. Ralcgaon, 
Ghatanji and Darwha, 

During the early times every village was a self-sufficient unit 
and was administered by gram patichayats. During the British 
regime, the grani[)(iiichayats lost their importance due to cen- 
trali/.ation of power. In the beginning of the 19th century, 
growing need was felt for at least granting restricted local govern¬ 
ment so as to keep away the popular discontent. Accordingly, 
an Act was passed in 1915, which was implemented in 1920, by 
the establishment of a few village panchayats in the district. 
The supervision was entrusted to the District Council, then in 
existence. 

The Village Panchayats Act of 1946, brought in force from 
1946, envisaged the establishment of village panchayats for 
villages, the pojuilation of which was above 1,000, above 500 and 
below 500 in three stages. Within one year, the phased pro¬ 
gramme was completed except fur a few villages in the last stage. 

According to the Act (d 1946 the panchayats with membership 
between 5 and 15 were established on the basis of male adult 
franchise. They were to elect a Sarpanch and Up-Sarpanch from 
amongst themselves. The revenue Patil of the village was an 
ex-officio member of the panchayat. 


The Act divided the duties of the village panchayat into 
obligatory and optional. The obligatory duties of the village 
panchayats included sanitary and health measures, construction 
and repairs of roads, maintenance of birth and death registers, 
providing water-supply, and to undertake such other works 
meant for public convenience while the optional duties involved 
construction and maintenance of dharmashalas, development of 
agriculture, co-operation, veterinary services, etc. The gram- 
panchayats were to undertake the optional functions provided 
their funds permitted. 

A-l 197—40-B 
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The incomes to the village panchayats were derived from CHAPTER 14. 
various sources such as cesses, house-tax, sanitary-tax and other 
taxes as also grants from Janapad Sahhas and the Government. Government. 


Judicial functions were also performed hy a few gram- Panchayats. 
panchayats. They were authorised to impose fine up to Rs. 20 Viliage 
and conduct civil suits of the value of not more than Rs. 100. Panchayats Act 
The appeals against the decisions were heard by the District and 
Sess’ons Judge. The panchayats were authorised to appoint the 
Secretaries and other necessary staff. 


After the reorganisation of States, the Bombay Village Pan- Village 
chayats Act, 1958, was made applicable to the district. ^^”ofl95*8. 


According to the Act of 1958 which came into force in the 
district from June 1, 1959 women got representation in the 
panchayats and the membership of revenue Patils who were ex- 
officio members of the panchayats was abrogated. The division 
of the duties of village panchayats as obligatory and optional, 
wRii annulled and the panchayats were made responsible for the 
all round development of villages. The Act has given wide 
powers to village panchayats. 

The special features of the new Act are— 

(a) reservation of two seats for women in every village 
panchayat, 

(b) constitution of Gram Sabhas of all adult residents of the 
village, 

(c) establishment of district Village Panchayat Mandal for 
every district (now defunct since the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad). 

(d) the secretary of a village panchayat to he a Government 
servant and to he paid by' Government, 

(e) the training of a Village Panchayat Secretary to he 
undertaken at its own cost, 

(/) entrusting the work of collection of land revenue and 
maintenance of land records to village panchayats, 

(g) payments to village panchayats of grants-in-aid of not 
less than 25 per cent of the land revenue collected in villages, 
and 

(h) constitution of group nyaya panchayats for five or more 
villages with fairly wide judic’al powers, both civil and 
criminal. 


A District Village Panchayat Officer was appointed to look 
after the administration of village panchayats in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict. He assists the Collector in his functions and duties in 
respect of administration of village panchayats with the aid of 
District Auditor, five Sub-Auditors and other necessary staff. 
Besides, two Social Welfare Inspector were also allotted to the 
district as supervisory staff. 
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With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the District Pan- 
chayat Mandal has been abolished and the Village Panchayat 
Officer now works with the Zilla Parishad. The control of the 
village panchayats now vests m the Zilla Parishad through 
Panchayat Samitis. 

The coverage programme under village panchayats as envisag¬ 
ed under the Second Five-Year Plan was completed in the dis¬ 
trict, There were 1,096 village panchayats covering 1,892 
villages in 1968. The entire rural area of the district is now 
covered by village panchayats. 

Village panchayats in the district get land revenue grants at a 
uniform rate of twenty-five per cent of land revenue collected 
during the preceding year. 

Village panchayats have recently gained importance not only 
as administrative units but also as basic institutions for rural 
planning and all-round development of rural areas. Village 
Panchayats have been made the sole non-official agency for 
executing development works in the Community Development 
Blocks with the democratic decentralization envisaged hy the 
establishment of the Zilla Parishads and the Panchayat Samitis. 

Town Planning and Valuation Department 

The Maharashtra State has an independent Town Planning 
and Valuation department under the administrative control of 
the Urban Development, Public Health, and Housing depart¬ 
ment. This department came into existence in 1914 with the 
Consulting Surveyor to Government, now designated as Director 
of Town Planning, as its head. 

The department as its name indicates principally deals with 
the important subjects of town planning and valuation of real 
properties. Some of tbe important duties and functions of the 
department are as under: — 

(1) Preparation of regional plans, development plans and 
town planning schemes under the provisions of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 which has 
come into force in the State with effect from 11th January 
1967. 

(2) Rendering assistance to the municipal authorities in the 
preparation of development plans and town planning schemes 
in the shape of advice, as welL as loan of services of the techni¬ 
cal assistants for the preparation of development plans, draft 
town planning schemes, et( 

(3) To perform the duties of Town Planning Officers, Arbi¬ 
trators, when so appointed by Government under the Mahara¬ 
shtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, to carry out 
surveys, prepare the existing land-use-plans and development 
plans, to scrutinise development or building permission cases, 
to tender advice to the Tribunals of Appeal and to draw up 
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final town planning schemes, to work as members of the CHAPTER 14, 

Regional Planning Boards constituted by Government and to 

prepare regional plans. Government. 


(4) To advise Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation. 

(5) To advise and prepare town development, improvement, 
extension and slum clearance schemes under the Municipal 
Acts, 

(6) To prepare development schemes or layouts of (i) lands 
belonging to Government, (ii) lands of co-operative housing 
societies and (iii) lands of private bodies with the sanction of 
Government. 


Town 

Planninq 

AND 
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(7) Preparation of village layouts for extension of old village 
gaothan and new village gaothan sites. 

(8) To advise Government on housing, slum clearance, 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development 
including legislation. 

(9) To prepare type designs for the htiusing of the middle 
and poorer classes including Harijans. 

(10) To scrutini.se miscellaneous building permission cases 
and layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend 
suitable building regulation for adoption in the areas con¬ 
cerned. 

(11) Advising the Nagpur Improvement Trust, Nagpur in 
the preparation of the improvement schemes under the Nag¬ 
pur Improvement Trust Act, 1936, to scrutinise the schemes 
when submitted for sanction, and to advise Government 
regarding sanction to the schemes. 

(1) To advise the various heads of Government in selection j^/ijs^elUmeous 
of sites rec|uired for public purposes. 

(2) To see that all town planning schemes or layouts sanc¬ 
tioned by Government are properly executed within a reason¬ 
able period or periods fixed in the schemes. 

(3) To advise Government as regards interpretation, amend¬ 
ment of or addition to the Maharashtra Regionali and Town 
Planning Act, 1966, or rules thereunder. 


The Director of Town Planning is the chief expert adviser to Valuation. 
the Government on the subject and his duties under this head¬ 
ing include: — 

(1) Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties in towns and villages belonging to Government for 
the purposes of sale or lease. 

(2) Valuation of Government properties for the purpose of 
rating under the Provincial Municipal Corporation Act and to 
function as the Authorised Valuation Officer for finalisation of 
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the lists of assessment of all the properties in municipal towns 
submitted by the Chief Officers under the provisions of the 
Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 

(3) Valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment 
leases, probate on stamp duty, etc. 

(4) Valuation for purposes of fixing standard rate of non- 
agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in all 
villages and rising localities in the vicinity of important and 
growing towns. 

(5) Valuation for purposes of fixing standard rate of ground- 
rent and land values in respect of lands in cantonments. 

(6) Scrutiny of awards of compensation under the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. 

(7) Supplying trained technical assistants to do duty as Special 
Land Acquisition Officers in important towns where the land 
acquisition work is of a very important and responsible nature. 

(8) Giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and High Courts when appeals are lodged 
against the awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

(9) Undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. 

The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied under 
the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915 which was in force till its 
replacement by the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. The Act 
of 1954 generally incorporated the provisions of Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1915 and in addition made obligatory on every 
local authority (barring Village Panchayats) to prepare a develop¬ 
ment plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 

The Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 applied to lands includ¬ 
ed within the municipal limits only, and therefore, there was no 
provision for exercising proper and effective control over the 
planning and development of land in peripheral areas outside the 
municipal areas which were growing in an irregular and haphazard 
manner. The evil results of such un-controlled growth and deve¬ 
lopment have already become apparent in the vast areas outside 
Greater Bombay and Poona and other important urban centres. 
It was considered that the only way to tackle adequately these 
evil effects arising out of rapid industrialisation and urbanisation 
would be by resorting to regional planning for areas around the 
metropolitan centres like Bombay, Poona and Nagpur and by 
developing counter magnets for the dispersal and relocation of 
both industries and population within the region. 

There was no statutory power under the 1954 Act for the pre¬ 
paration of regional plans which has, therefore, been repealed and 
replaced by the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 
1966. This Act came into force in the State with effect from 
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llth January, 1967. This Act provided for establishment of 
regions and constitution of Regional Planning Board for the pre¬ 
paration of Regional Plans, designation of sites for new towns, 
establishment of development authorities to create new towns, 
preparation of development plans for municipal areas and town 
planning schemes for execution of the sanctioned development 
plans. Government has established the Metropolitan Region at 
Bombay, Pune and Nagpur and constituted Regional Planning 
Boards for these three regions. 

The scope of the regional plan for an urban region is to formu¬ 
late a policy for guidance and control of development within the 
region in such a manner that— 

(1) land be used for the best purposes for which it is most 
suitable e.g., residential, commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
recreational, etc., having regard to both public and private 
interests, 

(2) adequate means of communication be provided for traffic 
throughout the region, 

(3) building development be concentrated in areas where 
adequate public utility service can be supplied economi¬ 
cally, 

(4) ample areas be reserved as open spaces, 

i(5) Country-side be protected_ including preservation of land¬ 
scape, and 

(6) historical monuments, etc., be preserved. 

Briefly, the object of the regional plan is to regulate develop¬ 
ment so as to maintain a proper balance between buildings and 
open space and secure healthy and economic urban growth. 

The Department as stated above was started in the year 1914 
with the Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated 
as Director of Town Planning) as its head who was later on 
assisted by one Assi.stant Consulting Surveyor to Government 
(now designated as Deputy Director of Town Planning) and 
Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor (now designated as 
Assistant Director of Town Planning) and two Senior Assistants 
(now designated as Town Planners) with the requisite staff. As 
the activities of this department increased, these assistants had 
to be posted at prominent places in the State to attend to the 
work of town planning, valuation, etc,, very essentially required 
in and around the towns and cities. There has been tremendous 
increa.se in the activities of this department in recent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the 
State. The Head office of this department is at Pune with offices 
at Bombay, Pune , Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, 
Jalgaon, Thana, Sholapur, Akola and Nanded. The department 
also relieves officers to work in the awards section of Revenue and 
Forest department to scrutinise the land acquisition awards in the 
Bombay Coldectorate to deal mainly with valuation work in 
Bombay and in the rural housing cell of the Rural Development 
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department to prepare layouts of villages included in the schemes 
of that department. Officers of the department are also called 
upon to give expert evidence in the courts in land acquisition 
references and are appointed to function as Arbitrators to finalise 
draft town planning schemes prepared by the planning authori¬ 
ties and as part-time or full-time Land Acquisition Officers at 
important places like Bombay, Pune, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Satara, 
Ahmednagar, etc. Five posts of the Authorised Valuation Officers 
have been created by Government for fixing rateable values of 
properties under the provisions of the Maharashtra Municipalities 
Act, 1965. Their head-quarters arc at Thana, Jalgaon, Amra- 
vati, Aurangabad and Miraj. 

Yeotmal district is under the jurisdiction of the present branch 
office at Amravati which is headed by the Assistant Director of 
Town Planning, Amravati. The work of town planning and valu¬ 
ation and allied matters arising from the district of Yeotmal is 
being dealt with by the Amravati Branch Office alongwith similar 
work emanating from the disti'icts of Amravati and Buldhana. 

According to the provisions made in the Maharashtra 
Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, it is obligatory on every 
planning authority as defined in the Act, to carry out survey, 
prepare an existing land use map and prepare and publish a 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 
Since the municipal councils have no technical staff, the Town 
Planners from this department arc appointed by them to func¬ 
tion as Town Planning Officers under Section 24 of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966. 

There are in all eight municipal councils in Yeotmal district 
viz., Darwha, Pusad, Yeotmal, Ghatanji, Pandharkawda, Wani. 
Digras and Umarkhed. Of these, the work of development 
plans of three towns viz., Digras, Pandharkawda and Wani has 
already been undertaken. The draft development plan of 
Pandharkawda has already been published by the municipal 
council in July 1968 for eliciting objections and suggestions from 
the public. The draft development plans of Digras and Wani 
are expected to be published by the respective municipal councils 
soon. The Pusad municipal council has made the required 
declaration of intention to prepare the development plan on 8th 
November, 1966 under the provisions of the Maharashtra 
Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 and the work of pre¬ 
paration of this draft development plan is expected to he under¬ 
taken shortly. The town of Yeotmal has been included in the 
programme for preparation of development plan during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan period. The work of preparation of 
development plans of the remaining municipal councils of 
Yeotmal district will be taken up subsequently. 

Town planning scheme, Pusad No. I, has been finally sanc¬ 
tioned by Government and has already come into force since 
April 1960. 
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Several layouts in respect of Government lands in Yeotmal CHAPTER 14, 
district were prepared and necessary advice was given to the ^ 
local authorities as also to the revenue authorities as and when Government, 
.sought for. The Amravati Branch Office has also prepared Town 
several layouts for rehabilitation of flood affected villages in Planning and 
Yeotmal district, layout for the Industrial Estate at Yeotmal, of Valuation. 
Nazul lands, etc. All references from the Collector, Yeotmal, OrRunisation. 
regarding layouts of Government anti private lands, grant of 
Nazul sites, non-agricultural permissions, etc., were also dealt 
with by the Amravati Branch Office. 





CHAPTER 15 — EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


About the centres of learning in ancient, mediaeval and 
EARLY modern TIMES DO prccisc and exact records are available. 
However, there might have existed some sort of a system of 
imparting education to the local populace and that might have 
been education by heritage. 

Yeotmal, with the rest of Berar, was assigned to the East 
India Company by the Nizam following the I'reaty of 1853. 

Before the Assignment* no schools were supported by Gov¬ 
ernment and the condition of keeping a school was never attach¬ 
ed to grants of land or money. There were Brahman schools 
for religious education at Wan and Umarkhed, and probably a 
few elementary schools elsewhere. No doubt a few learned 
Muhammedans also gave religious instruction. 

According to the Gazetteer for the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
Hindu teaching was always given for a fee, but Muhammedan 
teaching for the public was invariably free. Boys of the lowest 
castes were never admitted into these schools. About the num¬ 
ber of schools, statistics are not available. However, in 1874 
there was only one indigenous school in Yeotmal taluk and in 
1875 when one out of every 180 of the population of the old Wun 
taluk was in a Government school, only one out of every 100 
could read and write. 

In 1866 was established the Education Department in Berar 
and education has steadily progres.sed from that time. For 
many years some schools were maintained by government and 
grants were given to others on the results of examinations, but 
the system was unsatisfactory because it was often impossible 
to depend on the aided schtxrls. Grants on examination results 
have, therefore, not been given since 1906. At that time the 
fees charged in Government schools were one anna a month for 
the first standard, two annas for the second, and so on. Since 
1907 the fees charged were reduced to one anna a month for any 
class in a vernacular school. The fees for English instruction 
varied from eight annas a month upwards. In 1906-07 the dis¬ 
trict had 134 schools—a decrease of 23 on the previous year 
owing to the disappearance of small indigenous schixjls. Of the 
total, two were Anglo-vernacular schools (one each at Yeotmal 
and Wun), 25 were middle schools, in nine of which, however, 
there was an English class ; and 86 were primary schools—all for 
boys. There were seven girls’ schools. The total number on the 
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rolls Was 7,082 boy.s and 650 girls. Only two schools received 
(fixed) grants under the new system, those attached to the 
orphanages of the American hree Methodist Mission at Yeot- 
mal. In the boys’ school belonging to the Mission, technical 
instruction was given in carpentry, gardening, and bicycle¬ 
repairing. The carpentry appeared to be excellent. The course 
took four years. Anglo-vernacular and girls’ schools were main¬ 
tained out of provincial revenues. Expenditure on the boys* 
primary and middle schools amounted to Rs. 43,000 of which 
Rs. 16,000 were provided hy provincial contributions, Rs. 18,000 
by an education cess; and Rs. 9,000 by fees and popular contri¬ 
butions, 

A school called the Vidyagraha was opened in Yeotmal in 
1905 by Swadeshi political enthusiasts, and was conducted at the 
mandir or temple of Vithoba. It had classes for English and for 
manual training. A large number of hoys attended it. 

The trend in the growth of literacy can be traced from the 
Census reports of the Central Provinces and from the figures 
given therein about the Maiatha Plain Division. The Census of 
1901 showed that out of a total population of 5,76,000 there were 
17,100, or 3 per cent literate. The figures of those literate at 
different ages showed that education was more common among 
the younger generation than among the older. In 1901 only 
3 per cent of the population were literate. However, only one- 
eighth per cent (687) was literate in English. Even among those 
who spoke English with some fluency for the purposes of their 
profession very few knew the language well enough to under¬ 
stand exactly an ordinary English book. People who were well 
read in oriental literature and people who had acquired know¬ 
ledge which could be called either wide or accurate according to 
high standards were e(|ually rare. The Census report of 1911 
stated the figures of literates as 74 per millc for the Maratha 
Plain Division. It was the highest in Amravati, Nagpur and 
Wardha, but was low in the Wainganga Valley districts and 
Yeotmal where the proportion of higher castes was small. In 
almost all cases the proportion of literates in the age period of 20 
and over was smaller than that in the age period of 15 and 20. 
This was attributed to the fact that Tmany who go though the 
primary schools in youth lapse into complete illiteracy at a 
laterstage, this being specially the case in the cultivating 
classes, who have little stimullis to keep up their education after 
leaving schools ”. According to the Census report there was on 
an average One literate female to 21 literate males, the propor¬ 
tion of literate women to the total number of women being 3 per 
raille throughout the Central Provinces. Between 1901 and 1911 
the number of girls’ schools in the Province increased from 238 
to 343 with a corresponding increase in the number of girls 
receiving education from 14,260 to 28,509. The 1921 Census 
report for the Central Provinces representing Maratha Plains 
reported 177 males per mille and 17 females per mille as literate. 
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The 1931 Census report recorded that while during the 50 years CHAPTER 15. 
from 1881 the literacy of males had increased hy 140 per cent, ' 

the proportion of female literacy was 11 times of that of 1881. 

Growth of 

The following statement gives the percentage of literacy in LiTERAcy. 
the district from 1901 to 1961. 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1901 . 

2.94 

5-65 

0-17 

1911 . 

2-68 

5-15 

0-16 

1921 . 

3-66 

6-84 

0-37 

1931 . 

4-80 

8-63 

0-84 

1941 . 

10-43 

17-67 

3-02 

1951 . 

14-40 

23-77 

5-08 

1961 . 

23-48 

35-34 

11-27 


The statement shows that during the period of four decades from 
1901 to 1941 while the literacy percentage in the district had 
increased by more than three-fold, the incrca'-c in the literacy 
percentage of the females was by eighteen-fold and whereas the 
literacy percentage has increased five times during the last 
thirty years the improvement has been very substantial during 
1951—1961 period. The progress is really remarkable in the 
context of a large tribal population in the district and the 
proportion of urban population being too small. 

The scheme of compulsory primary education introduced by 
the State Government may be one of the factors which helped to 
improve the level of literacy in the district. 

The northern portion of the district which lies in the basin of 
the Wardha river is the most literate area. The literacy rate 
drops down beyond this region towards the south. The hilly 
and forest areas in the extreme south of the district in parts of 
Pusad and Kelapur talukas have the lowest rates of literacy. In 
the district the Yeotmal taluka has the highest literacy for 
total, males and females. Even for urban areas the Yeotmal 
taluka stands first for total, male and female literacy. 

The education of women is a 'recent development. This is 
evident from the comparatively higher literacy rate for females 
in the age group of 5—14 as against that for females in the age 
group of 15—34. 

Befo'ie the inception of the Zilla Parishad, education was 
under the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Director 
of Education was the head of the department at the State level. 
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CHAPTER 16. The following table shows the number of educational institu- 

tions, students, etc., in the district for the years 1965 66 and 
Education and ] 970-71 
Culture. 

Growth of 

Literacy. TABLE No. 1 


Number of Institutions, Students and Teachers in 
Yeotmai. DiS'IRICT. 


Particulars 


Year 


1965-66 

1970-71 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Pre-Primary 

Institutions 

Students 

Teachers 

23 

1,524 

62 

18 

1,144 

39 

Primary Schools 

Institutions 

Students 

Teachers 

1,577 

128,637 

4,458 

1,681 

136,353 

5,120 

Secondary Schools 

Institutions 

Students 

Teachers 

103 

34,113 

1,322 

155 

37,394 

1,801 

Higher Institutions 

Institutions 

Students 

Teachers 

7 

3,154 

no 

11 

5,776 

200 


The following two tables show the educational level in the 
district in 1961. 


TABLE No. 2 


Educationai. Level in Yeotmal District, 1961 




(Rural 

Area) 





District 



Rural 


(1) 

Persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Persons 

(5) 

Males 

(6) 

Females 

(7) 

Total Population 

1,098,470 

1 

557,010 

541,460 

959,945 

484,676 

475,269 

Illiterate 

840,588 

360,171 

480,417 

765,1 15 

330,545 

434,570 

Literate (without edu¬ 
cational level). 

134,676 

98,760 

35,916 

112,755 

85,799 

26,956 

Primary or Junior Basic 

114,652 

90,674 

23,978 

79,332 

65,768 

13,564 

Matriculation and, 

above. j 

8,554 

7,405 

1,149 

2,743 

2,564 

179 
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TABLE No. 3 


CHAPTER l.S. 


Educational Level in Yeotmal Disirict, !96I 
(Urban Area) 


(I) 

Persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

1. Total Population 

1,38,525 

72,334 

66,191 

2. Illitenite . 

74,473 

29,626 

45,847 

3. Literate (without educational level) 

21,921 

12,961 

8,960 

4. Primary or Junior Basic 

35,320 

24,906 

10,414 

5. Matriculation and Higher Secondary 

4,646 

3,818 

828 

6. Technical diploma not equal to degree . 

157 

150 

7 

7. Non-technical diploma not equal to degree 

61 

31 

30 

8. University degree or post-graduate degree 
other than technical degree. 

687 

600 

87 

9. Technical degree or diploma equal to degree 
or po't-graduatc degree. 

260 

242 

18 

(a) Engineering 

13 

13 

. . 

(i) Medicine 

29 

25 

4 

(t) Agriculture 

11 

27 


(d) Veterinary and Dairying 

9 

9 

. 

(e) Technolt gy 



. 

(/) Teaching .. .. .. .. ,. 

93 

84 

9 

(g) Others. 

89 

84' 

5 


Education and 
Culture. 

Growth of 

LlTERACy. 


A.s rcgai'd.s in.sritiilions imparting special education in the dis¬ 
trict, in the year 1966-67 there were 4 arts and crafts institutions 
and I agricultural school. The enrolment in these institutions 
■Stood at 14.5 and 121, respectively. 


The Central Government schemes and the State Government Oknerai. 
policies regarding education were executed at the district level Educatio.v. 
by the Government Inspectorate in the district. The District 
Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Inspector, one Deputy 
Educational Inspector and .34 Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors. All educational institutions in the district were 
under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facilitate 
the administration of primary education. District School Boards 
were entrusted with the work of primary education. Secondary 
schools, primary training Colleges and other technical and pro¬ 
fessional institution.s were directly under the control of the 
Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his deputies visited 
and in.spected these institutions and recommended grants-in-aid. 

Besides, the responsibility of the control of the primary edu¬ 
cation also partly vested with the Educational Inspector, 
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a.s he was empowered to have general supervision over the 
administration of the schools. 

The following table shows the strength of students in the 
primary and secondary stage according to medium of instruction 
in the district from the year 196.3-64 to 1966-67. 

TABLE No. 4 

Distribution of Students in Primary and Secondary Institu¬ 
tions ACCORDINC TO MeDIUM OK INSTRUCTION, YeOTMAL 
District 


Year 

(I) 

Marathi 

(2) 

Gujar«ti 

(3) 

Urdu 

(4) 

Hindi 

(5) 

English 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

Primary— 







1963-64 

101,626 

294 

5,145 * 

1,005 


108,070 

1964-65 

108,600 

197 

5,119 

1,365 


115,281 

1965-66 

121,317 ! 

191 

5,939 

1,190 

* . 

128,637 

1966-67 

128,031 

177 

6,223 

1,014 


135,445 

Secondary— 







1963-64 

26,901 

1 

661 

380 

41 

27,983 

1964-65 

28,795 


733 

335 

36 

29,899 

1965-66 

32,722 


848 

413 

130 

34,113 

1966-67 

34,660 


907 

552 

68 

36,187 


The following table gives the number of students according to 
age in the district from 196.3-64 to 1966-67. 


TABLE No. 5 

Distribui ion OF Pui'ii.s BY Age Croui> (IN Pre-primary, Primary 
AND Secondary), Yeotmai. Dtstrict 


.'Vrc group 


I car 

(1) 

Below 5 

(2) 

5—6 

(3) 

6-n 

(4) 

11—14 

(5) 

14—17 

(6) 

17 and 
above 

(7) 

Total 

(8) 

1963-64 .. 

737 

1,327 

80,433 

30,038 

16,730 

7,922 

137,187 

1964-65 .I 

1,102 

1,914 

84,005 

34,543 

19,025 

5,939 

146,528 

1965-66 .. 

1,228 

2,160 

85,154 

43,192 

22,830 

9,710 

164,274 

1966-67 .. 

1,071 

1,026 

91,510 

43,470 

24,433 

11,467 

172,904 
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The District School Board which is now a defunct body was chapter 15. 
composed of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 14 other elected 
and nominated memhers. The Administrative Officer who 
worked as the ex-officio secretary of the hoard was the repre¬ 
sentative of the State Government to guide the Board on Govern¬ 
ment policies in respect of educational matters. He executed the 
programmes chalked out by the Board for primary education in 
consultation with the StafE Seleaion Committee, a staitutory body 
under the Primary Education Act, 1947. Teachers were inter¬ 
viewed, selected and appointed by him in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the State Government. 


The academic side of primary schools was supervised and con¬ 
trolled by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working 
under the control of the Educational Inspector who visited and 
inspected the primary schools. They recommended cases for 
opening of primary schools, grants to primary schools, etc., 
through the Deputy Educational Inspector who was their 
immediate superior. 

This in brief was the administrative set-up with the powers and 
duties of the functionaries of the Education Department prior to 
the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Education has come 
under dual control, viz., that of the State Government and the 
Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Director of Education, Vidarbha 
Region, Nagpur, is the officer in charge of the State sector in the 
division. 

The Education Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
Iiy the Parishad Education Officer who also acts as the Secretary 
to the Education Committee of the Zilla Par’shad. He is a 
Class I Gazetted Officer of the Maharashtra Education Service. 
He supervises, controls and guides the work of his subordinates. 
He has powers to inspect and release grants to primary and 
secondary schools in the district. He grants recognition to 
primary, middle and secondary sdiools. He is assisted in his 
work by one Deputy Education Officer, belonging to the Class II 
cadre of the State Service. The work of the inspection of 
.secondary schools is done by the Assistant Deputy Education 
Officers. Under the Deputy Education Officer are 25 Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors and 26 Social Education Orga¬ 
nisers. 


All girls’ schools whether primary or secondary, come within 
the purview of the Zilla Parishad. The Assistant Deputy Edu¬ 
cation Officers of the Zilla Parishad have to visit and inspect the 
primary schools. The secondary schools are inspected by the 
Inspectors of Schools. The report of inspection in both the cases 
is forwarded to the Education Department in the State sector. 

The municipalities have been given certain powers under the 
Local Self-Government Acts of the former States of Central 
A-1197—41-A. 
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Provinces anti Madhya Pradesh. Accordingly, recognition of 
schools in the municipal areas and allotment of grant.s from the 
State revenue are the duties of the municipality. 

The education at school level is divided into six categories., 
viz., pre-primary, primary. Indian-middle school, Indian-Knglish 
middle school, higher secondary and multipurpose higher 
'■ccondary. 

Basic Training Colleges for primary school teachers, Second¬ 
ary Teachers Training Institutes and institutes leading to 
Diploma in Teaching for Indian-English middle school teachers 
and post-graduate degree course in training for high school and 
higher secondary school teachers form the main bulwark of 
training institutions. 

The pre-primary education helps in finding out the aptitude of 
children and in inculcating good habits among them. Though 
of recent or'gin, the importance of pre-primary education is 
now-a-days felt even in rural areas. In 1967 the district had 19 
pre-primary schools imparting education to the children in the 
age group of 3—6. It was proposed to increase their number to 
42 with a view to have three pre-primary schools in every block. 

In 1967, 'here were three as/i mm schools in the district pro- 
vid'ng educational facilities to the children belonging to tribal 
population. 

There has been a rapid growth in the number of primary 
.schools in the district during the last few years. I’he number of 
primary schools increased from 464 in 1951 to 897 in 1956 and 
to 1.168 in 1961. On 31st March 1962, it stood at 1,219. Of 
these schools, 65 were senior lias-ic, 82 were junior basic, 42 were 
single teacher basic, 574 were single teacher non-basic, 340 were 
muhi-teachcr non-basic and 116 were non-basic middle schools. 

Of the 1,219 primary schools, 1,113 or 91.30 per cent are 
managed by the Zilla Parishad and only 2.13 per cent arc 
managed by private institutions. The State Government’s share 
in 1961-62 was 88.8 per cent of the total expenditure. The 
expenditure on primary education is incurred by the State Gov¬ 
ernment through grants-in-aid to Zilla Pari.shad and building 
loans and grants to primary teachers’ training colleges. Similar¬ 
ly, wards of parents whose annual income does not exceed 
Rs. 1,800 get free education. The cost borne by the schools on 
this account is reimbursed by rhe State Government. Students 
from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and children of 
political sufferers and of landless labourers get free education. 
The cost is borne by the Government. Scholarships arc given to 
students from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes at the 
rate of Rs. 3 per year in first and second standard and Rs. 6 per 
vear in standards third and fourth. Government also gives aid to 
backward classes in the form of maintenance cost of rhe mixed 
hostels which accommodate students belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Trihe.s, 
a.1197—4I-B. 
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The State Government’s policy of converting; primary schools CHAPTER 15. 

into basic schools has also made steady progress in the district. — 

In 1960-61 there were 157 basic schools in the district. On 31sr Ediwation and 
March 1962 the ninnhcr stood at 189. u ture. 

CrENERAL 

By 31st March 1962, eight towns and 1,115 villages in the Evocation. 
district had primary schools and 230 villages had schooling f^ci- 
liries, i.e., within a mile from the village, primary schools were 
situated. The nuiidter of villages which had no schooling facili¬ 
ties stood at 284. In the same year, the district had 3,223 teachers, 
of whom 1,614 were trained teachers. 

The following statement indicates the progress of primary 
education in the district. 



1951 

1956 

1961 

March 31, 
1962 

(1) No. of Primary .Schools 

464 

897 

1,168 

1,219 

(2) No. of Boys 

27,249 

42,211 

56,371 

N.A. 

(3) No. of Cirls 

8,021 

12,075 

26,568 

N.A. 

(4) Total pupils 

35.270 

54,286 

82,939 

N.A. 

(5) No. of Teachors . . 

289 

436 

827 

3,223 


Some vital statistics, as on 31st March 1962, of the progress of 
primary education in the district compared with those of the 
State averages are given below: — 


Particulars 

Yeotmol 

District 

Maharashtra 

State 

Average population served by a primary school 

912 

1,135 

■Average are.i served hy a primary .school (sq. miles) .. 

4-3 

3-4 

Pupils per teacher 

29 

38 

Pupils per school 

76 

127 

•Average annual salary per teacher (Rs.) . , 

1,090 

1,250 

Average annual expenditure per school (Rs.) 

3,157 

4,903 

Average number of teachers per school .. 

2 6 

3-3 

Percentage of trained teachers 

501 

64-8 


The scheme of compulsory primary education was introduced 
in the district during the First Five-Year Plan period. Initially, 
the .scheme was applied to four towns and it was extended to the 
remaining four towns as well as to the Community Development 
Blocks during the Second F’ivc-Ycar Plan period. The scheme 
covered the children in the age group of 6—10. One of the 
Third Five-Year Plan schemes was to extend the scheme of com¬ 
pulsory primary education to the children in the age group of 
6—11. A provision of Rs. 70.28 lakhs was made for primary 
education in the district in the Third Five-Year Plan. During 
the period 1,226 additional tc.achcrs were to he appointed. The 
number of students was expected to rise by 61,300. Similarly. 201 
class-rooms were also to be built during the period. 

The number of primary schools has increased to 1,577 in 1967. 
Of these, 58 primary schools are located in urban areas and 1,519, 
in niral areas. In the same year, any place having a population 
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of 150 or more was provided with primary schools with the 
result that out of 1,628 villages in the district 1,535 villages were 
having educational facilities. 

The distr'ef had 27 secondary schools in 1951, 35 in 1956 and 
59 in 1961. Their number stood at 71 on 31st March 1962. Of 
these eight were managed by the State, two by municipalities, 48 
by private institutions and 13 by the Zilla Parishad. The district 
had 12 multi-purpo.se higher secondary schools, five managed by 
the State, one by municipality and six by private institutions. 
The number of ordinary higher secondarv^ schools was 38. Of 
these 33 were run by private institutions and five by the Zilla 
Parishad. The district had, during the same period 21 middle 
secondary school?, three managed by the State, one by munici¬ 
pality, nine by private institutions and 8 were conducted by the 
Zilla Parishad. 

In the year 1962, the total number of teachers stood at 941, of 
whom 471 were trained teachers. The percentage of the trained 
teachers thus worked out at 50. 

The following statement gives some of the other important 
statistics regarding the secondary education in the district in 


comparison to those of the State: — 



Partic\ilars 

Yeotmal 

iVTaharashtra 


District 

State 

Population served by each secondary school .. 

15,659 

13,805 

Area served by secondary school (so. miles) 

73-9 

40-8 

Pupil-teacher ratio 

22 

25 

Pupils per secondary school 

293 

338 

Avcracfe annual salary per teacher (Rs.) 

1,724 

1,870 

.\vcrac;.' antiua! expenditure (direct) per secondary school 

29,215 

39,543 

(Rs.). 

Average number of teachers per secondary school 

13-2 

13-7 


The following statement shows the progress of secondary 
education in the district from 1951 to 1962: — 


Particular-s 

1951 

1956 

1961 

March 31, 
1962 

(1) No. of secondary schools 

27 

35 

59 

71 

(2) No. of Bovs 

5,634 

7,348 

13,759 

16,339 

(3) No. of Girls. 

1,280 

1,922 

3,989 

4,490 

(4) Total pupils 

6,914 

9,270 

17,748 

20,829 

(5) Teachers 

289 

436 

827 

941 


The above statement shows that the secondary education in the 
district has been making a steady progress. The number of 
secondary schools had increased from 27 in 1951 to 35 in 1955-56 
and 59 in 1960-61 and it stood at 71 on 31st March 1962. In 
1968, the number of secondary schools in the district stood at 126. 

The secondary scnools arc adequately dispersed throughout the 
district, both in urban and rural areas. In 1961 while Wani 
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taluka had seven secondary schools, Darw'ha and Kelapur lalukas 
each had 15, Ycotinal taluka had !2 and Pusad taluka had 10 
secondary schools. 

Private institutions manage 67.6 per cent oi the secondary 
schools in the district. The Government’s shAre in the total expen¬ 
diture on secondary education was 78.9 per cent in 1961-62 and 
is incurred through difPerent schemes of grants for maintenance, 
salaries, buildings, building sites, equipment, freeships, scholar¬ 
ships, loans, etc., and special concessions to Schedided Castes. 
Schedided Tribes and other Backward Class students. 

Looking to the very fast growth in the number of pupils in 
primary schools, the number of pupils in the secondary schools 
was expected to rise to 36,000 by 1970-71. 

From the various centres in the district 2,677 candidates had 
appeared for S. S. C. Ekamination in March 1962 of whom 1,450 
had passed. During the same year 467 candidates had appeared 
for higher S. S. C. of whom 273 had passed. The number of 
candidates appeared and passed in the October Examination of the 
same year stood at 588 and 225, respectively. Those appeared for 
higher S. S. C. were 103 of whom 15 were declared as passed, 

'I’he following table shows the strength of teachers including 
trained hands from 1963-64 to 1966-67, 

TABLE No. 6 


SrArxsTics relaung to Teachers in the Yeot.vial District 


Types of 
institutions 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Number of trained teachers 

Number of teachers 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Total 

(5) 

Males 

(6) 

Females 

(7) 

Total 

(8) 

Pre-primary 

1963-64 


35 

35 


39 

39 


1964-65 


41 

41 


42 

42 


1965-66 


54 

54 

1 

61 

62 


1966-67 

4 

37 

41 

4 

43 

47 

Primary 

1963-64 

1,938 

249 

2,187 

3,346 

391 

3,737 


1964-65 

2,175 

287 

2,462 

3,664 

437 

4,101 

1 

1965-66 

2.546 

337 

2,883 

3,952 

506 

4,458 


1966-67 

3,033 

379 

3,412 

4,241 

502 

4,743 

Secondary .. 

1963-64 

561 

109 

670 

965 

138 

1,103 


1964-65 

614 

112 

726 

1,020 

140 

1,160 


1965-66 

720 

125 

845 

1,144 

178 

1,322 


1966-67 



944 



1417 
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CHAPTER IS. In 1960-61 the district had four colleges with 805 students. Oi 

- these, three were in Yeotmal and one was at Wani. The number 

Ediwatjon anti of colleges increased to seven in 1962-63. In 1967-68 the district 
had eight colleges. These colleges provide education in the 
faculties of arts, science, commerce, teaching and law. There is 
a private Ayurved Mahavidyalaya and a Government recognised 
Homoeopathy College, both located at Yeotmal. All the 
colleges are managed by private institutions and receive grants 
for maintenance, salaries and buildings from Government. 


Culture. 

Genehai. 

Education. 

College 

Education. 


Technical 

Education. 


All technical and industrial schools and industrial training 
institutes and courses leading up to diplomas excluding those 
coming under the jurisdiction of Universities are controlled by 
the Department of Technical Education, Bombay. The Govern¬ 
ment have appointed a State Council of Technical Education 
which advises and recommends in respect of technical and indus¬ 
trial institutions and courses leading up to the diplomas. The 
btate Council for Training in Vocational Trades carries out the 
policies of the National Council with regard to the award of 
National Trade Certificates in engineering, buildings and leather 
trades and other similar trades. The Deputy Director of Techni¬ 
cal Education, Nagpur, responsible to the Director of Technical 
Education, Mahara-htra State, Bombay, looks after the activities 
of the department in the district. The Director of Technical 
Education conducts annual examinations in the courses approved 
by the State Council of Technical Education and awards certifi¬ 
cates or diplomas to the successful candidates. 

There is one Technical High School at Yeotmal, training 
students in technical subjects for the S. S. C. Examination. 

The Industrial Training Institute founded in 1963 for Yeotmal 
was temporarily located at Nagpur, The institute is now located 
at Yeotmal. It provides facilities for training in the following 
trades: fitter, mechanic, welder, turner, blacksmith, carpenter 
and electrician. It has an intake capacity of 264. The district 
has a Polytechnic Institute, a Basic Training Centre and four 
institutions catering for courses in crafts and needle crafts. 


Liokaries. As on 31st March 1964 there were 13 libraries in the district 
which were recognised by the Government of Maharashtra. 


Printinc; 

Presses, 

Journals 

AND 

Newspapers. 


There were 21 printing presses in the district in 1960. In the 
same year four periodicals were pulilished in the district, of which 
two were weeklies and two were monthly journals. 

Directorate ok PuBuenv 


Directorate District Publicity Officer is in charge of the Publicity Office 

Q . , ■ at Yeotmal. He works under the supervision and guidance of the 

rganization. Publicity Officer at Nagpur. He acts as a publicity link 

between the Government Offices and the press in the district. By 
keeping in touch with the various offices in the district, he issues 
to the press, news items, write-ups, etc.,, and disseminates factual 
information on schemes and activities of the Government in the 
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district. He also arranges visits of the journalists and press 
conferences to provide an opportunity to the press to get first-hand 
knowledge of the district and the subject to be covered. Similarly 
he acts as a correspondent at the district level and covers 
programmes and functions arranged by the Government such as 
ministerial tours, press conferences, etc. He at times delivers 
lectures explaining various policies and programmes of the 
Government, 

The District Information Centre is an important part of the 
District Publicity Office. It has been provided with Government 
publications, various newspapers and magazines, charts, models 
and exhibits with a view to enlighten the public on the aims and 
objectives of Five-Year Plans and the achievements under the 
Plans. The radio set in the centre plays daily news, and other 
useful and important programmes. 

‘The District Publicity Officer visits Community Information 
Centres under the control of the Zilla Parishad and gives techni¬ 
cal guidance on the various aspects of Information Centre and 
emphasises the need for disseminating information on national 
and local activities. 

In 1968 about 650 villages in the Yeotmal district were provid¬ 
ed with radio receiving sets under the Contributory Scheme of 
Rural Broadcasting. Under this scheme a village desirous of 
having a radio set is required to pay Rs. 175 as initial installation 
contribution and Rs. 60 annually as contribution towards main¬ 
tenance. The radio sets are installed in public places such as 
village panchayat office, village chawadi, village library, etc. The 
community receivers installed in the villages are specially design¬ 
ed for the pur|)Ose and a majority of these receivers are regularly 
maintained. 

The installation and routine maintenance of the radio sets is 
caiT'ed OUT by the . Rural Broadcasting District Headquarters at 
Yeotmal. A Supervisor is incharge of this office, who is provided 
with requisite testing equipment, etc., to attend ito routine and 
minor repairs to the radio sets. . A departmental motor vehicle is 
stationed at the Rural Broadcasting District Headquarters at 
Yeotmal, for the transoort of radio sets, allied accessories and 
staff to and from the villages in connection with the installation 
and maintenance of the radio sets in the district. With the total 
installations exceeding 650 radio sets, arrangements are being 
finalized to open two more Maintenance Units in this district. 
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CHAPTER 16 —MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES 

I'he GKOWm OF MEDICAL FACILITIES AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
in the district is a recent development. In the past the incidence 
of diseases was ascribed to evili influences. It was rarely ascribed 
to some physiological disorder. "Many a time it was ascribed to 
some outside evil influence which was propitiated by some sacri¬ 
fice. It was only with the spread of western education that con¬ 
servatism and orthodoxy were replaced by reason and rational 
outlook. 

In the past the vaidyus, vaidtts, hukims and similar persons 
dominated the field of medical profession. The vaidyas used to 
give treatment according to the Ayurvedic system. Their know¬ 
ledge was a combination of inheritance and the praaical 
experience acquired in course of their medical pfactice. The line 
of treatment did not differ much in the case of the vaidyas and 
ihe hakims. Both had a limited knowledge of anatomy. The 
laidiis moved from place to place and had a good knowledge of 
rare herbs with rich medicinal properties. In the absence ol 
.specialised veterinary practitioners they occasionally treated the 
live-stock. The modern and up-to-date maternity facilities were 
conspicuous by their absence and very often tlu*. practical personal 
experience of the elderly ladies in the joint families proved 
liighly useful to the young expectant mothers. 

Diseases.—In the beginning of this century most ol the deaths 
in Ycotmal district* were from malarial fever. This disease was 
most common during September and October, and was move 
prevalent in the Kelapur and Pusad talukas than elsewhere. Tlic 
most trying time in the district was during and immediately 
after the rains. Infant mortality was very high during and after 
the rains. This was chiefly due to climatic causes, but very 
largely due to the ignorance of the parents about clothing and 
diet. It was a common sight in the rains to sec children running 
about and sitting on the damp ground naked, while the parents 
were both clothed and protected by a blanket, which took the 
place of a waterproof among them. Eye cases and respiratory 
diseases were common during the rains. Small-pox was endemic, 
and cases of stone in the bladder were fairly frequent. There 
were frequent instances of w'omen being drowned through falling 
into wells without a parapet when drawing water. A very severe 
epidemic of cholera spread over the district in 1906. It was 
believed to have been imported from the fair at Pandharpur. 
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It spread in the villages from west to east along the river banks. 
When plague first came to Berar, great care was taken to prevent 
it from entering the district, but in later years these precautions 
were necessarily relaxed. The town of Yeotmal had only one 
epidemic in 1906-07, and it was not very serious. Many parts of 
the district, owing apparently to their remoteness, bad not been 
attacked. The people, of affected, villages were generally very 
unwilling to be inoculated. However, in 1908 about ISO persons 
were inoculated at one time at Son-Wadhona. 


Medical relief.—In 1908, the district had ten hospitals and 
dispensaries with accommodation for indoor patients. The 
average daily number of indoor patients for three years prior to 
1908 was 15, that of outdoor patients 329, and the annual number 
of operations was 1,333. All the dispensaries were established by 
Government. Their total annual income during the period was 
Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 1,200 were contributed by^ private subs¬ 
criptions, and the rest by Government in one form or another. 
During the same period no leper or lunatic asylum was maintain¬ 
ed in the district. Vaccination was compulsory only in Yeotmal 
town, but was carried on all over the district. The special vacci¬ 
nation staff consisted of a superintendent and nine vaccinators. 
The armual proportion of successful operations for three years 
prior to 1908 was 44 per mille, and the annual cost of vaccination 
was Rs. 2,800. 

According to the 1911 Census* plague took a heavy toll of over 
86,000 persons in the four districts of Amravati, Akcla, Buldhana 
and Yeotmal amounting to 3.1 per cent of the population and 
was specially virulent in the larger towns. The three middle 
years of the decade 1905, 1906 and 1907 were singularly unhealthy 
throughout the cotton districts of the Maratha Plain and both 
in 1906 and 1907 the deaths exceeded the births in Akola and 
Buldhana while in Yeotmal the death-rate rose in 1906 to over 
64 per mille against a birth-rate of about 60. Cholera accounted 
for over 22,000 persons in Berar in that year and deaths from 
dysentery, fever and small-pox were at their maximum, while 
infant mortality was appalling. 

For the district, the years 1912 and 1916 were unhealthy, the 
latter particularly so, and the influenza epidemic of 1918 was 
exceptionally virulent, no fewer than 96,909 or 13.3 percent of 
the population, dying that year and births fell to two-thirds of 
the normal in the following yearf. 


the district was attacked by cholera in 1921 and again in 
1930; otherwise except for sporadic outbreaks of plague and 

*Cei!sus of India, \9\\,VolX, Central Provinces and Berar,Fart 1. 

^Census of India, 1921, Vol. XI, Cen’.ral Provinces and Berar, Pan I,p. 19. 
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other epidemics the decade was healthy. The vital statistics 
showed an excess of births over deaths of 92, 818*. 

The following statement gives tlie number of deaths due to 
different causes in Yeotmal district in 1957, 1961 and 1964. 

Dk.VUIS Dt.’E TO DIFFF.KENT DISEASES IN YeOTM.AI. DlSTRlCtf 



Year 


1957»* 

1961® 

1964@ 

1967® 

Choleia 

147 

70 

160 

16 

•Small-pox 

558 

61 

21 

117 

l'c\cr- 

14,805 

1,540 

10,762 


Diarrhocii and Dysenttry 

1,640 

3,442 

2,094 

2,298 

rtcspinitory Diseases 

1,700 

1,854 

1,792 

1,397 

All Other diseases 

8,772 

20,187 

9,013 

16,725 

Total ilcatliy from all tliscusc:. 

27,622 

27,154 

23,842 

22.136 


The following statement gives the number of attacks and deaths 
due to Cholera and Small-pox in the district from 1965 to 1968.1: 


Y'ear 

(1) 

1 Cholera 

j S rall-pij,< 

.Attacks 

(2) 

Deaths 

(3) 

! Aft'cks ! 

1 

Death? 

(5) 

1965 . 

12 

5 

148 

16 

1966 . 

109 : 

9 

138 

2’ 

1967 . 



1 759 

237 

1968 . 

29 

3 

122 

II 


The following statement shows the tahsil-wisc infant mortality 
in the district from the year 1963 to 1967. 


Dittrict 

(1) 

1963 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

1965 

(4) 

1966 

(5) 

1967 

(6) 

District Total. . 

7,267 

7,695 

5,575 

6,553 

6,497 

Darwha 

1,202 

1,351 

1,250 

1,348 

1,438 

Ycotiniil 

1,479 

1,453 

1,210 

1,450 

1,414 

I’usad . . 

1,584 

1,643 

1,115 

1,233 

1,277 

Kelapur 

1,546 

1,683 

1,220 

1,384 

1.34u 

VVani 

1,456 

1,565 

780 

1,138 

1,002 


*Ceiisus of India, 1931, Vcl. XII, Central Pfovinces and Berar, Part I,p. 43. 
•'Source : Annual Public Health Report, 1957. 

( a ) Bureau oj Economics and Statistics , Government of Maharaslitra, 
t Source ; Public Health Deportment . 
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'I'hc following statement shows statistics relating to vaccina¬ 
tion in the district from 1963 to 1967: — 


Yea).- 

(I) 

1 

Primary vaccination 

Revaccination 

(4) 

Below 1 year 

(2) 

Above 1 year 

(3) 

1963 . 

1 

65»875 

43,728 

6,33,973 

1964 . 

28,812. 

14,107 

1,14,148 

1965 . 

34,232 

29,932 

1,75,304 

1966 .1 

28,290 

22,289 

2,31,350 

1967 . 

37,928 

25,154 

2,71,11b 


The family planning programmes launched in the district 
have been gaining populaiity and all-out efforts are being, made 
to encourage the people to use contraceptives and to achieve 
spacing in children. The District Family Planning Organiza¬ 
tion is under the technical supcrvi.sion of the Public Health 
Oflicer. 


The following statement gives the achievements pertaining 
to sterilization and loop insertion in the district from 1961-62 to 
1966-67. 


Year 

Camps 

Organized 

(2) 

Target 

Operatic 

ns 

Loop 


Tubec- 

tomv 

(5)' 

(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1961-62 

8 

400 

385 

8 


1962-63 

9 

200 

306 

9 


1963-64 

17 

1,648 

620 

16 


1964-65 

N.A. 

3,000 

1,376 

97 


1965-66 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,011 

181 

2,347 

1966-67 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,168 

248 

2,759 


The public health tif the district is looked after by the Public 
Health Department of the State, municipalities and the Zilla 
Parishad. 


The Public Health Department is entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility of prevention and control of communicable diseases, 
epidemics, environmental hygiene and sanitation, safeguarding 


A. — Not available. 
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the purity of drinking water-supply and checking adulterations (tn.vPTER 16. 
of food, training of public health workers, maintenance of school and 

health services, implementation of skim-milk feeding programme public Health 
for expectant and nursing mothers and school children, execu- Services, 
tion 01 the schemes such as national programme of family PcihicHkai.iii 

, . ,, l- • ‘ , ORGANIZArlON. 

planning, small-pox eradication programme, etc. 

The Director of Public Health with his headejuarters at Pune 
is the head of this Department at the state level. For public 
health purposes the State is divided into four divisions, each 
division headed by a Deputy Director of Public Health. Ycetmal 
district comes under the Nagpur division. With the formation 
of the Zilla Parishad all the health matters except those managed 
by the government and municipalities directly are looked after 
by the Heakh Officer of the Zilla Parishad who is responsible to 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. In technical 
matters the advice of the Deputy Director of Public Health 
Services at Nagpur and the Civil Surgeon at Yeotmal who is the 
actual custodian of public health of the district, prevails. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad all responsibilities 
regarding public health and medical aid in rural areas have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishad. Ajr such the Public Health 
staff and the medical staff (except those of the Civil hospital and 
college hospitals) formerly working under the Public Health 
ne|>artment. Medical Department, and ex-Janap<ul Sabhns have 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, Yeotmal, from May I, 

1962. 

The primary health centres, maternity and child health 
centres along with other institutions in the district health orga- 
ni/ation arc looked after entirely by the Zilla Parishad, while the 
leprosy survey, education and treatment units and the family 
planning centres arc looked after by the Zilla Parishad on 
agency basis. 

The Public Health Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed Hospitals and 
by the Public Health Officer. In 1968 the Zilla Pari<had had Dispkn.sai(ii:s. 
under its control eight allopathic dispensaries, which were 
formerly under different Janapad Sabha^. In the same year 
under the Zilla Parishad were 26 ayurvedic dispensaries and l.S 
vaccination establishments which were also formerly controlled 
by the Janapad Sabhas. Further, there were 17 Rural Medical 
Relief Centres, 17 Fam'Iy Planning Centres with 51 sub-centres 
in rural areas, one sterilisation mobile family planning unit at 
Yeotmal proper, two mobile family planning units one each at 
Pandharkaoda and Digras and vasectomy camps. The Zilla 
Parishad also had under its management 13 leprosy survey, 
education and treatment centres, all in rural areas. Tlie leiirosy 
control unit at Darwha was in the State sector. The implementa¬ 
tion of the national small-pox eradication scheme was also 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. 
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In 1967 there were tour Government hofphals. one police 
hospital, four municipal dispensades and one municipal maier- 
nity home under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Yeonnal. Of 
these, the Di.strici Mcspital, Yeotiiial, was the bigger hospital, in 
the district. It had 70 hods and the indoor and ouidoor atten¬ 
dance ranged between I2.S and 160 and 300 and 375, respectively 
per day. It had a family planning centre also attached to it. 

The T.B. Hospital. Ycotmal was established in 1962. In 1967 
it had 50 beds. The hospital was attached to the District 
Hospital and was functioning as a centre of diagnosis of T.B. 
casc.s and fer organizing domiciliary service. It had. however, 
no B. C. G. ream Init had a T.B. clinic whh ten beds. 

The Women's Hospital at Yi-otmal had 80 beds and it treated 
all delivery cases. 

The R. P. Giterwar Hospital. Umarkhed. established in 1960 
had 36 beds in 1967. 

The Police Hospital at Yeotmal having ten beds and managed 
by the District Sniierinrentlent of Police. Ycotmal. was under the 
technical supervision of the Civil Surgeon. 


The following statement gives the information regarding the 
number of patients treated and the operations performed in 
these hospitals, from I960 to 1964. 


(1) 

I960 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

1962 

(4) 

1963 

(5) 

1964 

(6) 

Oistrict Hospital, Yeotmal—■ 






.No, of Patients treated— 






(I) Indoor 

1,694 

1,938 

2.427 

3,044 

3,917 

(2) Outdoor . . 

25.635 

30,698 

34,348 

38,231 

38,897 

No. of operations performed— 






(!) Major 

505 

525 

569 

579 

556 

(2) Minor 

1,835 

1,950 

2,022 

3,038 

3,143 

(2) T. B Hospital, Yeotmal— 

■ 

No. of patients treated— 






(1) Indoor 



124 

379 

522 

(2) Outdoor . • 



612 

2,322 

2,450 

No. of operations performed . . 


• • 

151 

651 

678 

(3) Women’s Hospital, Yeotmal— 

No. of patients treated— 






(1) Indoor 

3,395 

3,450 

3,489 

4,466 

3,105 

(2) Outdoor . . 

8,675 

8,735 

8,794 

8,855 

9.482 

No. of operations performed .. 

350 

370 

386 

413 

495 
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1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(4) R, P. Uttrrwar Hospital, 
Uinaikhed— 

No, of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

(2) Outdoor .. 

No. of operations performed .. 

(5) Police Hospital, Yeotmal— 

.No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

(2) Outdoor .. 

No. of operations performed . . 

(6) Municipal Dispensary ,Pusad— 

No. of patients treated — 

(1) Indoor 

(2) Outdoor .. 

No. of operations performed ., 

(7) Municipal Dispensary, 

Digras— 

No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

(2) Outdoor . . 

No. of operations performed .. 

595 

15,595 

111 

191 

8,973 

101 

601 

28,492 

854 

75 

20,995 

250 

602 

16,635 

123 

250 

10,545 

131 

693 

29,325 

887 

88 

21,877 

321 

650 

17,222 

141 

300 

11,203 

146 

765 

30,014 

966 

91 

22,701 

350 

725 

17,566 

153 

245 

9,797 

129 

862 

34,437 

987 

75 

22,056 

402 

774 

18,064 

166 

98 

10,862 

85 

924 

35,545 

1,323 

113 

22.852 

453 

(8) Municipal Dispensary, 

Ghatanji— 






No. of patients treated— 

(I) Indoor 

35 

78 


135 

254 

(2) Outdoor . . 

6,698 

7,933 

8,519 

7,352 

6,080 

No. of operations performed . . 

204 

299 

350 

459 

303 

(9) Municipal Dispensary, Want— 






No. of patients treated— 

(1) Indoor 

310 

353 

349 

383 

437 

(2) Outdoor .. 

18,215 

22,039 

26,267 

23,272 

20,148 

No. of operations performed .. 

325 

499 

609 

610 

410 

(10) Maternity Home, Digras— 






No. of patients treated— 



1 



(1) Indoor 

369 

459 

549 

708 

801 

(2) Outdoor , . 

3.595 

3.603 

3,741 

5,196 

6,m 

No. of operations performed .. 

99 

165 

1 

j 160 

220 

263 

! 
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The following table gives the medical facilities in Ycormal 
district. 

TABLE No. 1 

MeIMCLAL FACIITl'IES IN YeOTMAL DISTRICT 


(1) 

1961 

(2) 

1964 

(3) 

1967 

(4) 

-Number of Hospitals 

10 

12 

10 

Number of Dispensaries 

7 

33 

53 

Nuinher of Doctors 

51 

48 

71 

Nviinbei: of Nurses 

19 

71 

131 

Number of Beds— 




Males . 

70 

189 

249 

Feniale.s 

92 

212 

187 

Children 


15 

14 

Outdoor Patients— 




Male,s . 

38,613 

2,56,426 

2,52,014 

Females - 

16,723 

1,10,976 

1,54,506 

Children 

27.938 

1.67,025 

2,41,287 

Indoor Patients— 




Males . 

1,765 

2,774 

3,534 

Females 

3,135 

6,078 

7,107 

Children 

2,283 

4.042 

5,906 


Source ; Bureau of Econornics and Statistics, Government of Mahara-shii'a. 









CHAPTER 17 —OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 

All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the CH APTER 17 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department other Social 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Services. 
Labour is the head of all such offices. At present, he has under Labour. 
him (i) six Deputy Commissioners of Labour (four at Bombay Organisation, 
and one each at Nagpur and Pune), (ii) twenty-seven Assistant 
Commissioners of Labour (eighteen at Bombay, four at Nagpur, 
two at Pune and one each at Aurangabad, Nasik and Kolhapur), 

(iii) thirty-seven Government Labour Officers (eighteen at Bom¬ 
bay. two at Nagpur, three at Pune, two at Aurangabad and one 
each at Thana, Kalyan, Nasik, Jalgaon, Sholapur, Kolhapur 
Ahmednagar, Sangli, Nanded, Amravati, Bhandara and Akola), 

(iv) Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, with subordinate 
Inspectors at different important centres of the State, and 

(v) Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisance, Bom¬ 
bay with subordinate inspectorates. 

The Commissioner of Labour performs the statutory functions 
entrusted to him under the various Acts, Central as well as State. 

He also supervises their enforcement administratively. 

The Central Acts which the Commissioner of Labour has tr 
enforce are (1) the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, (2) the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, (3) the Industrial Employment (Stand 
ing Orders) Act, 1946, (4) the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, (5) the 
Working Journalists (conditions' of service and misceHaneou; 
provisions) Act, 1955, (6) the Motor Transport Workers Act 

1961, and (7) the Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Em 
ployment) Act, 1966. 

The State Acts which he has to enforce are (1) the Bombaj 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, (2) the Central Provinces anr 

Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, (3) the Centra 

Provinces and Berar Shops and Establishments Act, 1947, (4) thi 
Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act, 1951, and (5) thi 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. 

The Commissioner of Labour supervises and co-ordinates th* 
working of the offices under his control. In addition, the offic 
of the Commissioner of Labour performs the following func 
tions— 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumer Pric 

Index Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Ja 

gaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad, Nanded and Pune ; 

A-II97--42-A. 
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(2) Conducting of socio-economic enejuiries into the condi¬ 
tions of labour ; 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters in general and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural disputes, agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton 
mill production, trade unions, etc., in particular; 

(4) Publication of two monthlies, viz., the Labour Gazette, 
and the Industrial Court Reporter ; 

(5) Supervision over the working of the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 194'8, where it is administered by local 
authorities; and 

(6) Conducting advisory service in personnel management. 

The Deputy Commissioner of I.abour, Nagpur, Ls declared as 
the regional head of all the offices under the Commissioner of 
Labour in Nagpur and Aurangabad Divisions and has been 
entrusted with the necessary powers for running the administra¬ 
tion of the Labour Offices in these Divisions. He performs 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Central Provinces 
and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. He is the 
certifying authority of Standing Orders under the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Registrar of 
Recognised Unions under the said Act and has also been 
appointed as Authority under Section 16 of the Act to assist the 
Commissioner of Labour under that Section. He is assisted by 
two Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at Nagpur and 
having jurisdiction over the entire Vidarhha Division. Both 
these Assistant Commissioners are appointed as Authorities 
under Section 16 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and one of them is also appointed 
as Assistant Registrar of Recognised Unions under the said Act. 
There are also Government Labour Officers at Nagpur and other 
centres. They perform the statutory duties of Labour Officer 
entrusted to them under the Central Provinces and Berar Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. ITiey are appointed as 
Conciliators under the said Act and are also Inspectors under 
the Shops and Establishments Act and the Minimum Wages 
Act. The Government Labour Officers are also appointed as 
Inspectors under the Working Journalists Act. They deal with 
individual complaints from all industries which fall within the 
purview of the State Government. There is a separate socio¬ 
economic research section in the office of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour, Nagpur, which conducts enquiries into various 
socio-economic and labour problems in different industries. 

Government The Government Labour Officers at Bombay work under the 
Labour Officers, supervision and control of the Chief Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay. At various sub-offices they arc under the administrative 
control of the respective heads of offices or the regional heads. 
In the Vidarhha Division, there are five Government Labour 
Officers, two at Nagpur and one each at Bhandara, Akola and 
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Amravati. The Government Labour Officers are statutory CHAPTER 17. 
Labour Officers under the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial other Social 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and are also appointed as concilia- Services, 
tors under that Act. In the absence of recognised unions in any labour. 
industry, they have to elect representatives of employees for the Government 
purpose of representation of employees in collective disputes and Labour Officers, 
in the absence of any such elected representative they themselves 
have to act as representatives of the employees. They attend to 
individual complaints from employees from all the industries 
and keep government and other authorities informed of the 
latest situation in the labour and industrial fields by sending 
regular reports to these authorities. They also act as Minimum 
Wages Inspectors and Shops Inspectors and, as such, enforce the 
provisions of these Acts in the areas under their jurisdiction. 

Being Inspectors under the Working Journalists Act, they are 
also concerned with the enforcement of the provisions of the said 
Act. 

Yeotmal is one of the eight districts in the Vidarbha Region. Labour 
The Government Labour Officer at Amravati looks after the District” 
work of Yeotmal district also. There is also one Inspector, Shops 
and Establishments, with headquarters at Yeotmal who looks 
after the enforcement of the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1948. He has to attend to the complaints of the employees 
under the above Act. .The Government Labour Officer in charge 
of Yeotmal district supervises the work of the Inspector and 
implements the labour laws in the district. 

The conciliation work and other labour disputes coming from Conciliation 
Yeotmal district are attended to by the Assistant Commissioner Machinery, 
of Labour, Nagpur, who has been notified as conciliator and/or 
Conciliation Officer under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
and/or the Industrial Disputes Act, respectively. 

The provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
have been made applicable to the Vidarbha and Marathwada '^Bombay^ 

regions of the State with effect from 1st May 1965. One of the Industrial 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nagpur, has been notified delations Act. 
as Additional Registrar with one Assistant Registrar under him 
for Vidarbha Region. The Registrar’s work is of a quasi-judicial 
nature and falls under the following heads: — 

(а) Recognition of undertakings and occupations, 

(б) Registration of unions, 

(c) Maintenance of approved lists of unions, 

(d) Registration of agreements, settlements, submissions and 
awards, 

(e) Maintenance of list of joint committees constituted under 
Section 48 of the Act, and 

(f) Maintenance of a list of protected employees of unions 
connected with the industries covered under the Act. 
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One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, in addition to his duties as Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour. The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, 
Nagpur, in addition to his other duties has been notified as the 
Additional Registrar of Trade Unions for Vidarbha Region 
under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. The Additional Registrar is 
assisted by one of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nag¬ 
pur, who has been notified as the Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Unions for Vidarbha Region. The work done by the Additional 
Registrar in connection with the administration of the Trade 
Unions Act includes the registration of trade unions, registra¬ 
tion of amendments to the constitutions of the unions, registra¬ 
tion of the dissolutions, amalgamation and cancellation of regis¬ 
tration of trade unions and submission of annual reports on the 
working of the Act in the State based on the information con¬ 
tained in the annual returns submitted by registered trade unions 
under Section 28 of the Act. 

In 1968 there were 25 unions in Yeotmal district registered 
under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

The State Industrial Court, Nagpur, is constituted under 
Section 22 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Settlement Act, 1947. It exercises jurisdiction over the 
entire Nagpur Division. 

The President and the members of the Industrial Court under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, are also appointed as 
President and members of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
under the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settle¬ 
ment Act, 1947. In addition, one member is stationed at Nag¬ 
pur with an Assistant Registrar and the necessary ministerial 
staff under him. 

There are eight District Industrialt Courts in the Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion one each at Nagpur, Bhandara. Amravati, Akola, Chanda, 
Yeotmal, Buldhana and Wardha. 

The duties and powers of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
are detailed in Chapter III of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. The State Industrial 
Court acts as a court of arbitration in industrial disputes referred 
to it by a civil court, on reference by the State Government or on 
application by an employer or employee concerned or by a repre¬ 
sentative of the employee concerned or by the Labour Officer to 
decide the illegality of strike, lock-out or any notice of change. 
The parties may refer the dispute to the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, on failure of the conciliation proceedings. The State 
Government may also make a reference to it for a declaration 
whether a proposed strike, lock-out, closure or stoppage of work 
would be illegal. 

In its appellate jurisdiction, it decides appeals preferred to it 
from the orders of District Industrial Court, Wage Board and 
Commissioner of Labour. 
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There is a provision under Chapter IV-A of the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, for 
appointment of Wage Boards in different industries for dealing 
with the disputes in the respective industries. A Wage Board for 
the Cotton Textile Industry in the Vidarbha Division has been 
constituted by tbe State Government. References of disputes to 
the Wage Board are made by Government by a notification 
issued under Section 37-C of the Act. An appeal against the 
decision of the Wage Board lies to the State Industrial Court. 

In Yeotmal district there were in all 50 strikes during the 
period from 1960 to 1968. The industry-wise classification of the 
strikes is as follows: — 


Name of the Industry 

No. of strikes 

Days of 
strikes 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Ginning and Pressing 

25 

89 

Bidi Factories 

1 

22 

Transport Companies .. .. ,. 

4 

7 

Local Authority 

1 

2 

Printing Presses .. .. .. 

8 

2 

Buildings and Communications. 

1 

3 

Maharashtra State Electricity Board . 

1 

43 

Lime Factories ., ,. .. . 

8 

15 

Hospital .. .. .. 

1 

1 


During the period from 1960 to 1968 there were 19 industrial 
disputes in the district. Of these three were settled and no settle¬ 
ment was arrived at in the rest. 


There is no working class cost of living index for Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict or any other centre in the district. 

The Government of Maharashtra have fixed the minimum 
rates of wages for the following industries in the Yeotmal 
district: — 

(1) oil mill; 

(2) tobacco (including bidi making) manufactory ; 

(3) rice mill, flour mill or dal mill; 

(4) cotton ginning and cotton pressing manufactory : 

(5) any industry in which process of printing by letter press, 
lithography, photogravure or other similar work or work 
incidental to such process or book binding is carried on ; 

(6) rubber manufactory; 
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(7) glass industry ; 

(8) tanneries and leather manufactory; 

(9) potteries ; 

(10) stone breaking or stone crushing; 

(11) road construction or building operations; 

(12) employment in any local authority; 

(13) shop and commercial establishment not being an 
employment in any bank ; and, 

(14) cinema exhibition industry. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1946 has been 
made applicable to the municipal areas of Yeotmal, Pusad and 
Wani, in the district. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, are applicable to Yeotmal district. 


In Yeotmal district the Civil Judge, Senior Division, Yeotmal, 
has been appointed as the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act for the area within his jurisdiction. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed as authorities under 
the Payment of Wages Act have been appointed authorities 
under the Minimum Wages Act also to hear and decide claims 
arising out of payment of less than the minimum rates of wages 
fixed to employees employed in their respective jurisdiction. 

The enforcement of the Factories Act is entrusted to the 
Factory Department. The function of the Factory Department 
is to ensure that the provisions of the Factories Act are observed 
by the managements of factories covered under the Act. Besides 
this, the Department has to administer various other labour laws 
viz., Payment of Wages Act, Maternity Benefit Act, Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act in so far as Section 9 of the said Act is concerned. 

This Department is under the administrative control of the 
Commissioner of Labour and Director of Employment. The 
Chief Inspector of Factories is the head of the office and is offi¬ 
cially subordinate to the Commissioner of I.,abour and Director 
of Employment. The Department has a regional office at Nagpur 
under the Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, who has jurisdic¬ 
tion over eight districts of Vidarbha and five districts of Marath- 
wada. Further, there is a sub-office at Akola, under a Junior 
Inspector of Factories who has jurisdiction over Yeotmal district. 
The activities of this department also extend to securing labour 
welfare amenities such as education, recreation, sports, co-opera¬ 
tive societies; housing, etc. 

The main function of the Inspector is to ensure that the provi¬ 
sions of the Factories Act are observed by the Managements of 
the Factories to which the Act is applicable. The Collector is 
the ex-officio Inspector of Factories in the district of Yeotmal. 
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The Inspector has power to prosecute, conduct and defend CHAPTER 17. 

before the courts after taking permission from the Chief Inspec-- 

tor of Factories, Maharashtra State, Bombay. *^^rvteM*** 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Wokmen’s Compensation, cpmpenMtlon 
Bombay, has been given exclusive jurisdiction over Greater Act. 
Bombay. The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to 
try all cases relating to the Western, Central and South Central 
Railways and the hydro-electric companies under the manage¬ 
ment of Messrs. Tata Hydro-electric Agencies, Ltd., arising in 
the State irrespective of the district in which they occur. The 
Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the whole State. 


The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cases with insurance companies and 
other firms which have their head offices in Bombay city. But as 
this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over¬ 
lapping, government have issued instructions under Section 20 (2) 
of the Act for distribution of work between the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
Sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 8; 

(h) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under Section 28, 
whenever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioner concerned. Applications for orders to deposit compensa¬ 
tion when no deposit under Section 8 (1) has been received, and 
other applications provided for in Section 22 of the Act should 
be made to the ex-offic-io Commissioner within whose jurisdiction 
the accident occurs. Notices to employers under Section 10-A 
requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the district are 
issued by the ex-officio Commissioners and reports of fatal acci¬ 
dents made under Section 10-B are also received by them. After 
notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commissioner under 
Section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with Commis- 
sioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit 
to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Applications for 
review or commutation of half-monthly payments have to be 
made to the Commissioner who passed the original orders. 


As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the South 
Central Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioners concerned. 
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Yeotmal district forms a part of the Vidarbha region and falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Senior Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Smoke Nuisances with headcpiarters at Nagpur and is in 
charge of the Nagpur Division whose boundaries correspond to 
that of the Vidarbha region. As the Indian Boilers Act, 1923 
and the rules made thereunder viz., the Maharashtra Boiler 
Rules, 1962, and Maharashtra Economiser Rules, 1965 apply to 
the whole of the State, the Act and the Rules are also applicable 
to Yeotmal district. The administration of the Act and the 
Rules is carried out by the Senior Inspector as a part of his over¬ 
all duty for the Vidarbha region. 

Department ok Prohibition and Excise 

The main object of prohibition policy is to raise the moral and 
economic standard of the people and to achieve peaceful living 
conditions in the society. Various laws have been framed to 
prohibit and to regulate the use, possessions, and consumption, 
etc. of intoxicants. With the merger of Yeotmal distria in the 
former Bombay State, it was decided to introduce prohibition in 
the newly merged district, and accordingly prohibition was 
introduced in the district from 1st April 1959. 

The Director of Prohibition and Excise is the head of the 
Prohibition and Excise Department, and is responsible for the 
administration of the excise and prohibition laws in the whole 
State. Ilis office, therefore, guides and directs the proper imple¬ 
mentation of the policy of the governnient in prohibition and 
excise matters. 

The Prohibition and Excise department, administers the fol¬ 
lowing Acts and rules, regulations and orders made there¬ 
under:— 

(i) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 

(ii) The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936. 

(m) The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959. 

(tu) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) 
Act, 1955. 

(u) The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Com¬ 
merce) Control Act, 1955, and 

(t;i) The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. 

The subjects dealt with by the above Acts arc briefly as 
under: — 

(i) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, prohibits the protliic- 
tion, manufacture, pos.sessiim. exportation, importatjion, trans¬ 
portation, purchase, sale, consumption and use of all intoxi¬ 
cants. However, these transactions can be permitted by Rules, 
Regulations or Orders. The Act also regulates the possession, 
sale, etc., of mhowra flowers and molasses. 

i(ii) The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 prohibits the 
smoking of opium. 

• Prohibilion policy has subsequently been modified in the State with the result 
that liquor consumption permits are liberally granted to .applicants above 21 years. 
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(Hi) The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the 
possession and sale of certain drugs which are used in a 
manner injurious to health and which are specified by govern¬ 
ment in the Maharashtra Government Gazette as ‘ Notified 
Drugs 

(iv) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) 
Act, 1955 provides for the levy and collection of duty on 
medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol, opium, 
Indian hemp or other narcotic drugs or narcotics. 

(u) The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Com¬ 
merce) Control Act, 1955 regulates, in the public interest, the 
movement on an inter-State basis of certain spirituous medi¬ 
cinal and other preparations. 

(w) The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 prohibits the manu¬ 
facture, exportation, importation, sale, possession and trans¬ 
portation of manufactured drugs like cocaine, morjihine, 
heroin, pethidine, etc., except in accordance with the rules 
made in that behalf. 

The enforcement of prohibition, i.e., detection, investigation, 
etc., of offences under the above Acts is entrusted to the Police 
Department, Besides the administration of the Acts mentioned 
above, the department plans and arranges prohibition propa¬ 
ganda. Social workers of repute are appointed at regional levels 
as Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organisers and they attend 
to the work of prohibition propaganda by addressing meetings 
and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of intoxicants. 
They also work for enlisting the co-operation of social workers 
and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At the district 
level prohibition propaganda officers carry on intensive prohi¬ 
bition propaganda, particularly in the areas known for prohibi¬ 
tion offences. 

The control in all excise matters is vested in the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise, fie is also responsible for the general 
supervision of the prohibition propaganda work carried on by the 
departmental officers. The Collectors have certain functions 
under the aforesaid Acts such as issue of licences, permits, etc., 
and they are subordinate to the Director of Prohibition and 
Excise in respect of such functions. 

Yeotmal district at present has a District Inspector of Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise who assists the Collector in all excise and prohibi¬ 
tion matters. Under the District Inspector there are two Sub- 
Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for executive work. The 
SuWnspectors of Prohibition and Excise have also been vested 
with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act, the 
Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 
There is also a Prohibition Propaganda Officer in Yeotmal dis¬ 
trict who carries out prohibition {)ropaganda throughout the dis¬ 
trict under the guidatice of the District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, Yeotmal and the EMvisional Honorary Prohibition 
Organiser, Nagpur Division, 
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The main functions of this department arc confined to licens¬ 
ing, inspection of licences and the enforcement of various con¬ 
trols enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly 
under the Bombay Prohibition Act. The officers of the depart¬ 
ment have also to do propaganda on total prohibition and the 
various advantages derived therefrom amongst the people in the 
State and to supervise and organise recreation centres in their 
charges and to co-operate with the Police Department, in their 
duties of prevention and detection of prohibition crimes. 

The excise staff is responsible for the supervision of bonded 
manufactories, warehouses, neera centres and management of 
Government liquor and drugs sale depots and inspection of 
various excise licences. They are also required to associate 
themselves in increasing measures with the ameliorative and 
social side of the prohibition campaign, and to tighten the loop¬ 
holes, where such exist. Briefly, they are responsible for control, 
propaganda and ameliorative work. Their work now is more or 
less of a liaison and supervision type and has educative value. 

Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise Department of 
and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been vested with 
powers to investigate offences, these officers generally pass on the 
information of the commission of pSenccs and hand over the 
cases, if any, detected by them to the Police for investigation. 
The Home Guards Organisation also assists the Police in this 
work. Under Section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers 
or servants, officers of other departments of State Government 
and officers and servants of local authorities are bound to give 
information to the police of breaches' of the provisions of the 
Act, which may come to their knowledge and also to prevent the 
commission of breaches of the provisions of the Act about which 
they may have knowledge. Under Section 133, officers^ and ser¬ 
vants of local authorities are also bound to assist any police 
officer or person authorised to carry out the provisions of the 
Act. Under Section 135, occupiers of lands and buildings, land¬ 
lords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are bound to give notice 
of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture of liquor or intoxi¬ 
cating drug to a magistrate, prohibition officer or police officer as 
soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspectors 
have been auAorised, under Section 123 of the Prohibition Act, 
within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest 
without a warrant any person whom they have reason to believe 
to be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize and detain 
any article of contraband. The officer so authorised, when he 
arrests any person or seizes and detains any articles, has to hand 
over such person or articles 'without unnecessary delay to the 
officer in charge of the nearest Police Station, 
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PERMITS. — Various permits are granted for possession, use, chapter 1 7 . 
etc., of foreign liquor. They are as follows:— - 

Eniergmcy Feimils. —An emergency permit is granted for Services, 
the use and consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any 
person for his/her own use or consumption or to any head of 
a household for medicinal use on emergent occasions. The permits, 
permit is granted for a yearly period up to 31st March and for 
a quantity not exceeding 4 drams i.e., 13 fluid ounces of 
brandy or rum or 8 drams i.e., 26% fluid ounces of champagne 
for three months. A permit is not granted to more than one 
member of a household at any one time. The term “ house¬ 
hold ” is defined as a group of persons residing and messing 
jointly as the members of one domestic unit. 

Tlealth Permit. —The health permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor to any person who requires such 
liquor for the preservation or maintenance of his health. Per¬ 
sons over 40 years of age are granted health permits for such 
quantity as recommended liy a Registered Medical Practi¬ 
tioner but not exceeding 4 units per month for a period not 
exceeding twenty-four months and persons between the age 
group of 30 and W years are granted three units per month for 
one year and persons below 30 years are granted 2 units per 
month for one year on the recommendation of the Area Medical 
Board or the State Medical Board or the Registered Medical 
Practi doner as the case may be. Health Permits granted to 
persons over 40 years of age and between 30 and 40 years of 
age are renewed as recommended by the Registered Medical 
Practitioner. Persons under 30 years of age should apply for 
renewal of their health permits through the Area Medical 
Board or the Civil Surgeon of the district. 

Temporary Resident’s Permit: —A temporary resident’s per- 
mit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed. No 
permit is granted for a period exceeding twenty-four months 
from the date of its commencement. The permit is granted 
for such monthly quantity not exceeding six units as the 
Collector may fix in each case. 

Visitor’s Permit ; —Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a period of not more than one week and desiring to 
possess, use or consume foreign liquor may apply to the Collector 
for a permit. The permit is granted for a period of one week, 
provided the Collector may extend the period, but such period 
shall not be extended to a total period exceeding one month. 

Special Permit for Privileged Personages: —^This permit is 
granted to a Sovereign or Head of a foreign State, and a repre¬ 
sentative or officer of any international organisation, to which 
privileges and immunities are given under the United Nations 
(Privileges and Immunities) Act, 1947, to consular officers and 
the members of the staff appointed by or serving under them. 
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provided that such members are nationals of a foreign State. 
It is also granted to the consorts and relatives of the above 
persons. Ibis permit is issued free of cost and valid up to 31st 
March of the following year. 

Interim Pernnits: —Any person who is eligible for a tem¬ 
porary resident’s permit, health permit or special permit for 
privileged personages and desires to possess, use or consume 
foreign liquor pending grant of any of the regular permits 
mentioned above is granted an interim permit. 

Tourisfs Permit. —foreign tourist holding a tourist intro¬ 
duction card or tourist visa visiting the State of Maharashtra 
is granted free a tourist's permit for a period of his stay in the 
State but for a period not exceeding one month. All India 
Tourist’s permit is granted for a period of three months by 
visa issuing officers of Indian oversea missions and by the 
Director, Assistant Director or Tourist Officer, Government of 
India, in Bombay, Delhi and Madras. 

Toddy. —The possession, use etc., of toddy is completely 
prohibited in the district of Yeotmal. 

Denatured Spirit: —The possession and use of denatured spirit 
is prohibited, except under permit or licence. A permit for 
possession and use of denatured spirit for domestic purpose is 
normally granted for a quantity not exceeding one quart bottle 
per month: 

Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 
special reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart bottles per month: 

Provided further that with the previous sanction of the Collector 
a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three quart 
bottles per month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit for medical, scienti¬ 
fic and educational purposes and for purpose of Art, Industry or 
Profession is regulated by the system of licences prescribed in 
this behalf. Industrial denatured spiri,t required for use in any 
industry, etc., is allowed to be possessed on licences issued under 
the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 1959. 

Country Liquor and Wine: —Authorisations for use of country 
liquor and wine for sacramental purposes only are granted to 
priests of certain communities viz., Parsees, Jews and Christians. 
The possession, use, etc., of country liquor fexcept for sacramental 
purposes is prohibited. 

Ganja, Bhang and Opium : —A permit for personal consumption 
of ganja, bhang and opium is granted only on production of a 
medical certificate from the Medical Board constituted by govern- 
ment or Medical Officer appointed for the purpose. 
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Neera and Palm Products:—Neera sale licences as well as 
licences for manufacturing gtir from neera ate granted only to 
(I) the C’o-operative Societies organised by constructive social 
workers, (2) other similar organised institutions such as Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, Ashrams, organisations in charge of intensive area 
schemes, Sarvodaya Centres, etc., on the recommendation of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board for the State of Maharashtra. 
No neera licences to individuals are granted. 

Sanskar Kendras :---In order to provide facilities for recreation 
and counter attraction for the purpose of weaning the addicts 
from the drink and drug habit ‘ sanskar kendras ’ or Cultural 
Centres are established in labour areas or areas known for prohi¬ 
bition offences and they are run either departmentally or by the 
efforts of the local social workers or social institutions interested 
in prohibition work. At the sanskar kendras, newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and facilities for indoor and outdoor games are provided 
and programmes like bhajans, kittans, music, folk songs, dramas, 
etc., m which the people of the locality are interested are arrang¬ 
ed. Government grants subsidy to the sanskar kendras run by 
.social workers anti institutions. In Yeotmal ilistrict, there are 
two departmental sanskar kendras one at Pusad and the other at 
Digras. 

Social Welkare Depart.ment 

At the ministerial level the Department of Social Welfare was 
constituted on the reorganisation of States from 1st November 
19.56, with a separate Minister for Social Welfare. At the Direc¬ 
torate level a new Department of Social Welfare was constituted 
on 15th September 1957.* 

The backward class welfare work done previously by the Back¬ 
ward Class Department is now done by the reconstituted Social 
Welfare Department. The duties performed by the Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of Certified Schools have also been transferred to the reconsti- 
tuted Directorate. The designation of the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare has been changed to Director of Social Welfare 
who is the Head of the Social Welfare Department. The post of 
the Chief Insjiector of Certified Schools and Institutions is 
redesignated as Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional 
Wing) and this officer assists the Director of Social Welfare in 
matters relating to the Correctional Wing. There are three 
Deputy Directors to Uxrk after the work relating to (i) the educa¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of physically handicapped, (ii) propaganda, 
re.search and statistics, and (tii) sanitation and scavenging schemes. 
In addition to this, there is one Personal Assistant, one Stati.stical 
Officer and one Special Officer for scholarships to post S. S. C. 
students. The Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare 
Department aims at ameliorating the conditions of Backward 
Classes so that they reach the standard of other sections of the 
society as quickly as possible. 

•Government Resolution Labour and Social Welfare Department No. BCE- 
2857-D. dated 23rd September 1957. 
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There are Divisional Social Welfare Officers for each revenue 
division of the State which started functioning with effect from 
1st June 1961. Since 1st April 1965 a post of Special Officer in 
Class II, and a post of Social Welfare Inspector in Class III have 
been attached to each division for speedy implementation of the 
recommendations of the Scavengers Living Conditions Enquiry 
Committee. 


The Divisional Social Welfare Officers are Class I Officers. At 
the district level, the department has district officers termed as 
Social Welfare Officers who are Class II Officers. They execute 
the schemes implemented by the Social Welfare Department and 
co-ordinate the work of backward class welfare in the district in 
respect of backward class welfare schemes implemented by the 
various departments of the State. In accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of Maharashtra State Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, all the schemes carried out by the Social Welfare 
Department in the district have been transferred to the Standing 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad is the Secretary of this committee 
and the Social Welfare Officer acts as Joint Secretary. The Social 
Welfare Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the Social 
Welfare Officer who is responsible to the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. A post of Area Organiser, with 
headquarter at Yeotmal, has been created to look after ithe welfare 
of Scheduled Tribes. 

In respect of tribal welfare work in Vidarbha region, there are 
also Class 11 Officers of the status of Social Welfare Officers. They 
look after the tribal welfare schemes in their respective zones. 
Besides, there are Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers one each at 
Pune and Aurangabad to look after the welfare of Nomadic 
Tribes of Pune and Aurangabad Divisions. Since the year 
1964-65 Vimukta Jatis Welfare Officers, one each at Bombay and 
Nagpur have been appointed for the welfare of vimukta jatis. 
These Officers attached to divisions now look after the work relat¬ 
ing to nomadic tribes as well as vimukta jatis for the respective 
divisions. 

With the object of carrying on research into the tr aits and 
characteristics (rf scheduled tribes, a research unit was established 
at Pune in 1961-62. The Chief Research Officer is the head of 
this unit, and is assisted by two Research Officers and four Inves¬ 
tigators and the other necessary ministerial staff. 

Backward .^he backward classes are classified into three main categories. 

Classes. viz., (1) the Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) the Scheduled Tribes 
or Adivasis, and (3) the Other Backward Classes who are eco¬ 
nomically and educationalty backward. The communities com¬ 
ing under the first two categories are notified by the Government 
of India under the orders of the President. The new classifica¬ 
tion of other backward classes is based on the income i.e., those 
having an annual income of less than Rs. 1,800. This class is also 
granted the concessions of free education at all the stages of 
education. ° 
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Out of a total population of 1,098,470 in Yeotmal district, there 
arc 42.523 Scheduled Castes, 1,55,609 Scheduled Tribes, 96,908* 
Nava Bauddhas and 71,382 Tribals residing outside the specified 
area. At the same time the number of vimukta jatis and Nomadic 
Tribes is estimated to lie 131,150 and 12,000, respectively. The 
tribals residing in Yeotmal, Wani and Kelapur talukas only are 
recognised as Scheduled Tribes. The communities coming under 
the category “ Other Backward Classes ” include: — 

i(<t) Nav-Bauddhas i.e., Scheduled Castes converted to Buddhism. 

(6) Tribals residing outside the scheduled and specified areas 
of Vidarbha. 

(c) Nomadic Tribes, and 

(d) Vimukla [alts, i.e., denotified communities. 

A number of privileges have been granted to backward classes by 
the Constitution of India and special grants are also being paid 
every year by Government of India, under Article 275 (i) for 
amelioration of backward classes. Besides, normal conce-ssions 
are made available to Backward Classes from time to time. 
Similarly special schemes have been framed for backward classes 
by the State Government under the Five-Year Plans and these 
arc being implemented vigorously. 

The disabilities of backward classes are three-fold viz., educa¬ 
tional, economic and social. The government have, therefore, 
launched a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating 
these disabilities within the shortest possible time. 

Education. —It is encouraged by providing large number of 
scholarships, general concessions of free student-.ships to the 
backward class students, exemption of examination tees to the 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students and provision of 
hostel facilities for backward class students, studying at all stages 
of education. So also special Ashram schools for scheduled tribes, 
vimochii jal'is, nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes, and sanskar 
kendras for nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes are opened with a 
view to .spreading education among.st the backward classes. The 
expenditure incurred during the years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 

1965 66 on major educational schemes of all backward clas.ses is 
given below: — 


•As per the 1971 Census the total population of the Yeotmal district was 
14,23,677, out of which 55,894 were scheduled castes and 197,977 tchedukd tribes. 
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Economic Hchahililation .—This is mainly effected by; (i) grant 
of cultivable waste lands and assistance lor development, seeds, 
etc., for the rehabilbation of backward classes in agriculture, 
(ii) establishing training centres for imparting training in here 
ditary crafts and providing financial help for their rehabilitation 
in various cottage industries, (iii) imbibing co-operative spiri'’ 
among them by providing concessions and safeguards, and 
(iv) reserving certain, percentage of vacancies for backward 
classes in services under State Government and local bodies and 
under the semi-government organisations. 

Social Welfare .—The activity under this head is designed to 
remove the stigma of untouchability in respect of Scheduled 
Castes, assimilation of Scheduled Tribes into the general popula¬ 
tion without destroying their hereditary traits, and rehabilitation 
of ex-criminal tribes and nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes in 
gainful and stable avocations. Legislation as well as propaganda 
through the medium of voluntary agencies are means used to 
achieve this objective. The Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, 
passed by the Government of India to prohibit observance of 
untouchab'lity in any form, deserves a mention here. 

Financial assistance is made available by the Central Govern¬ 
ment under Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of Tndia to the 
extent of 100 per cent of the expenditure incurred under cen¬ 
trally sponsored programmes and 75 per cent and 50 per cent of 
the expenditure incurred on educational and other than edu¬ 
cational schemes, respectively, under the State Five-Year Plans. 
The Third-Five Year Plan of the State had provided Rs. 5.81 
crores for the welfare of backward classes Under the Centrally 
Sponsored Programme an outlay of Rs. 306.40 lakhs has been 
provided for Maharashtra State. Under this programme, 
scholarships are being awarded to backward class students study¬ 
ing in post-S.S.C. courses, 40 Tribal Development Blocks have 
been opened. Forest Labourers Co-operative Societies are being 
assisted, a Tribal Research Unit is being maintained and assist¬ 
ance is being sanctioned for construction of houses for sweepers 
and scavengers as also for purchase of wheel harrows and hand¬ 
carts for the removal of nightsoil. The entire programme for 
the welfare of vimukta jatis is also being financed under the 
scheme of Centrally Sponsored Programmes. 

^ Economic Uplift ,—In order to improve the economic condi¬ 
tions of backward classes a number of .schemes have been intro¬ 
duced. The major economic uplift schemes pertain to: (1) propa¬ 
gation of improved agricultural implements, if2> cottage indus¬ 
tries and professions, and (3) milch cattle. The expenditure 
incurred on these Schemes during the last three years is eiven 
below:— * ^ ^ 
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There are 34 Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies of 
scheduleci tribes in Yeotmal district. However, by far the most 
important scheme for the allround development of the areas 
predominantly inhabited by the scheduled tribes is the opening 
of a Tribal Development Block at Maregaon on 2nd October 
1963. This Block has an area of 258.4 square miles and covers 
129 villages of Wani taluka. It has a total population of 25,750 
out of which 17,383 arc Scheduled Tribes. An expenditure of 
Rs. 60,000 was incurred on the maintenance of the block during 
1963-64, Rs. 84,000 during 1964-65 and Rs. 2,80,000 during 1965- 
66. Thus by the end of the Third Five Year Plan an expenditure 
of Rs. 4,24,000 was incurred on this block. 
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Health Housing and Otfier Schemes .—Scarcity of drinking 
water in rural areas is acute. Construct’on cf drinking water 
wells has, therefore, been accorded priority with particular 
regard, to the needs of backwaid classes. 

Similarly, housing condition of backward classes is not very 
satisfactory. Under the scheme of housing aid Rs. 100 are pahl 
in cash or kind to carry out repairs to houses of backward 
classes. So also for the construction of houses a subsidy limited 
to Rs. 750 per liouse is given whereas the balance is found by the 
beneficiary from his own resources. The expenditure incurred 
on wells, housing and other schemes during the last three years 
is given below: — 
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The schemes for removal of untouchability includes various 
measures of publiciry against untouchability. The Bombay 
Harijan (Removal of Social Disability), Act (XXXVI of 1947) as 
amended in 1948, has been passed with a view to bringing about 
complete removal of untouchability as far as public and civil 
rights are concerned. 

On the social side, various sanskar kendras and balwadis are 
organised, mehs and kirtans are arranged, and gatherings are 
addressed at fairs and other places. Similarly propaganda 
against untouchability is also undertaken by the Harijan Sewak 
Sangh. Many schemes have been formulated by government 
aimed at encouraging inter-caste marriages, recognising the 
hostels for grant-in-aid, admission to backward class students 
with caste Hindu boys, paying subsidy to caste Hindu landlords 
for letting their premises on hire to backward class people etc. 
Prizes are also awarded to villages which show outstanding work 
for removal of untouchability. An amount of Rs. 5,341 was 
spent under these schemes in 1962-63*. 

Charity Commissioner 

Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in the State 
were governed by various enactments, central as well as provin¬ 
cial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called 
the Bombay Public Trusts Act, (XXIX of 1950) was passed, which 
could be made applicable to ail public trusts irrespective of their 
religious affiliations. This Act defines a public trust as “ an 
express or constructive trust for either a public, religious or 
charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, a math, a 
wakf, a dharmadaya or any religious or charitable endowment 
and a society formed either for a religious or charitable purpose 
or for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act 
(XXI of I860)”. 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class 
of public trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the fol¬ 
lowing classes of public trusts in the areas of the old Bombay 
State with effect from 31st January, 1952 and in the Marathwada 
and Vidarbh'a Regions with effect from 1st February 1961: — 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths; 

(3) i zt akfs; 

(4) public tru.sts other than (1), (2) and i(3) mentioned above 
or existing solely for the benefit of. any community or com¬ 
munities or any .section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable pur¬ 
poses or for both and registered under the Societies Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1860. 

(6) dharmadayas, i.e., any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any bu.siness or trade or agreement between 

* District Census Hand Booh, Yeotmal, 1961, 
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the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any 
party to the transaction or collected under whatever name as 
being intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose, 
(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a pub¬ 
lic, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act -(VI of 
1890). 

The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, 
administers the Act. The Assi.stant Chanty Commissioner for 
Akola Region, which consists of the districts of Akola, Buldhana, 
Yeotmal and Amravati, is directly responsible to the Charity 
Commissioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) approximate value of moveable and immov¬ 
able property owned by the trust, (1)) the gross average annual 
income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of average 
annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, 
necessary m the case of dhamiadayas which are governed by 
special provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts register¬ 
ed under any of the previous Acts are deemed to be registered 
under this Act. 

The following table furnishes statistics relating to the Public 
Trusts in Yeotmal district, registered in the Public Trusts Regis¬ 
tration Office, Akola Region, Akola, till 30th June 1968. 

TABLE No. 4 

Public Trusts in Yeotmal Districc as on 30-6-1968 



Total 

No, of 
Public 
Trusts 
registered 
as on 
30-6-68 
(2) 

Value of Property 

Gross 

Average 

annual 

expendi¬ 

ture 

(6) 

Section 

(1) 

Moveable 

(3) 

Immovable 

(4) 

annual 

income 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

‘A’ (Trusts for the bene- 

495 

3,20,383 

24,41,208 

3,00,920 

2,18,447 

fit of Hindus). 

‘B’ (Trusts for the bene- 

68 

25,482 

4,94,181 

38,955 

38,522 

fit of Muslims). 

‘C’ (Trusts for the bene- 



fit ofParsees). 

‘D’ (Trusts for the bene- 






fit of Christians). 

‘E’ (Trusts for the bene- 

29 

82,936 

2,76,664 

56,542 

38,205 

fit of not any particular 
community). 

‘F’ (Trusts registered 

251 

49,47,070 

31,91,323 

16,62,214 

15,72,928 

under the Societies 

Registration Act, 1860). 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs, 3 to Rs. 25 is levied CHAPTER 17 . 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An 
annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual Service.* 

income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts charity 

Administration Fund created under the Act. The contribution Commissioner. 
does not form part of the general revenues of the State. Public Bombay 
Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propaga- Trusts 

tion of secular education or medical relief, veterinary treatment 
of animals and public trusts having gross annual income of 
Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted from the payment of contribution. 

Deductions from the gross annual income for computing con¬ 
tribution arc allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advance¬ 
ment and propagation of secular education, medical relief, 
veterinary treatment of animals, grants received from govern¬ 
ment or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to government or local authority etc. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of 
public trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or per¬ 
sons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust, but the other persons autho¬ 
rised under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of 
public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. 

The auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points, such 
as whether accounts are maintained according to law and 
regularly, whether an inventory has been maintained of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds of 
the trust have Ireen applied on an object or purpose not autho¬ 
rised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have been 
invested or immovable property alienated contrary to the provi¬ 
sions of the Act, etc. 

If on consideration of the report of the auditor or of a 
report, if any, made by an officer authorised under Section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is sati.sfied that the trustee or any other person has 
been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication 
or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report to 
the Charity Commissioner, who aft^r the inquiry, determines 
the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immovable property and no lease for a 
period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and 
three years in case of non-agricpltural land or building belong¬ 
ing to the public trust is valid without the previous^ sanction of 
the Charity Commissioner. The trustee of a public trust is 
bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust, in public securities 
or first mortgage of immovable property on cerain conditions. 
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For making an investment in any other forms, the permission of 
the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or oalancc not likely to De utilised, or 
in the case or public trust other than a trust for religious purpose, 
if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, 
necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original 
intention of the author of the public trust or the object for which 
the public trust was created, an application can be made to the 
District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, 
for application cypres of the property, or income of the public 
trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direc¬ 
tion is required to recover the po.ssession of sucli property, or a 
direction is required for the administration of any public trust, 
two or more persons, having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commis.sioncr, can file a suit in the District Court or 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, appeal lies to the Maharashra Revenue Tribunal consti¬ 
tuted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XU, of 1939). 
The Charity Commissionev can also file such a suit on his own 
motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent, be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
Court IS, however, not empowered to apjxiint the Charity Com¬ 
missioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case when 
the Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee he may levy 
administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the Rules 
framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard¬ 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered 
under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of 
a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the aid 
of assessors not less than three and not more than five in number. 
The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, from the 
religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The prc.serice of assessors can, however, be dispensed 
with in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of assessors 
has to he prepared and pulilished in the official Gazette every 
three years. Districtwise lists of assessors have already been pre¬ 
pared and published in the Maharashtra Government Gazette, 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of 
Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and charitable 
institutions and endowments which rest in or the management of 
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which vests in the State Government, they are to be transferred 
and vested in the committees of management to be appointed by 
the State Government for each district and the endowment within 
the ntcaning and for purposes of the Act. The Charity Com¬ 
missioner is invested with power to inquire into the duties of 
these committees and to direct expenses in respect thereof to be 
paid from the funds belonging to the endowments. 

The offences under the Act resulting from the contraventions 
of the provisions, are punishable with hne ranging from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000. The Charity Commissioner is the sole authority for 
instituting prosecutions in the case of such contraventions. 

Administraiion of Managed Estates. 

The property of incapable persons such as minors, lunatics, 
widows is taken over by the government when they are incapable 
of managing their own estate. In the case of persons incapable 
of managing their own property, assumption of superintendence 
of the property is undertaken when .such property is encumbered 
with tlebt, mismanaged or when there is no proper authority to 
take the care of it and the government is of'the opinion that it 
is expedient in the public interest to preserve the property of the 
person for the benefit of his family and the property is of such 
value that economic management is practicable. 

The Court of Wards Act was originally intended to protect the 
properties of the families having large properties. In order to 
bring the provisions of the Act in conformity with the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Court of Wards Act of 1899 was amended in 1952. 
The District Court has been given the powers to decide suits in 
this matter and declare persons to be unfit to manage the property 
of their own. Another Act, viz.. Guardians and Wards Act, 1890 
is also applicable to the estates of minors with much the same 
provisions as the Court of Wards Act. 

The Collector of the district is entrusted with the management 
of esrates taken over under the Court of Wards Act. At present 
there are no estates entrusted to the management of the Collector 
ill the district of Yeotmal. 
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CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS. 


The Socio-Economic development in the 20th century gave 
birth to numerous social service organizations, co-existing with 
government sponsored institutions for the uplift and benefit of 
various sections of the society. I’he forces governed by western 
education accelerated their growth. With the advance of time, 
developments in the field of education and those leading to 
democrat.'c ways of life, social life became more complex, and 
inter-dependence of the individuals within the changed social 
structure increased very considerably. With social and economic 
planning to the lore, modern States have entered into those fields 
in human life, which were in the past the privilege of the indivi¬ 
duals to look after, in the meantime the might of the State 
increased immensely not only in resources but also in man power 
and techniques. But however mighty the resources and man 
power of the State may be it is not always capable of undertaking 
the onerous task of the development of the human personality 
and the multifarious aspects of human life. Eveh the totalitarian 
States have fallen short of catering to these social and individual 
aspects. The moral and philosophical objectives as well as the 
aesthetic aspects of life lie much beyond the sweep of the totali¬ 
tarian State. The democratic pattern of the State which has a 
grounding oii the ideology of a welfare State cannot meet the 
demands of the individual. Hence a group of individuals have to 
come together and strive to make the necessary arrangements 
under which they can obtain educational, philosophical, moral, 
and aesthetic proficiency. Thus, it is only through these volun¬ 
tary organizations of individuals that the accomplishments in 
various fields of human and social life can be attained. These 
organizations are not to compc'e with or supplant the State act! 
vities, but have to be complementary and supplementary to it. 
Naturally the voluntary institutions have to abide by govern¬ 
ment policies and to evolve self-discipline to serve the greater 
purpose. In fact they must subserve the objectives of a welfare 
State. 

There is a fairly good number of voluntary social service orga¬ 
nizations in Yeotmal district. A number of societies arc running 
arts, science and commerce colleges, high schools, libraries and 
other social institutions. Moreover, there are certain types of 
societies which are working mainly for the upliftment of the 
adivasi and the poor and the needy. Many of the societies are 
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CHAPTER 18. found to be located at Yeotmal proper. Next to Yeotmal, Pusad, 
-Wani, Pandharkaoda are well served by voluntary organizations. 

at^^Vofunt^ry rural areas are still found to suffer from the lack of initiative 

Social Service to new organizations. Many of the organizations even in urban 
^*Uons*^' raise adequate funds to function properly, '^They 

, ■ look to the State for increased assistance. 

Introduction. 

Public Life. ^^e voluntary social service organizations in an area like a 
district reflect the nature of public life and the state of social 
progress. Public life in turn reflects the level of political cons¬ 
ciousness, social progress and educational level of the community 
of people. 

Yeotmal has a good tradition of public life ever since the free¬ 
dom movement. The sacrifice of Shri Palekar for the cause of 
freedom struggle who ultimately died in jail is of immense value. 

In the political field too. Yeotmal has always retained an im- 
ptirtant po.sition and produced a veteran politician like 
Shri Vasantrao Naik, the Chief Minister of Maharashtra, who 
has earned an honoured position not only in the State hut in the 
whole country. His worthy contribution towards the enrich¬ 
ment of the public life of Yeotmal is quite well-known. 

Newspapers. Newspapers and journals have found a very congenial home 
in Yeotmal. The newspapers published from the district have 
done an excellent work in ventilating the aspirations and griev¬ 
ances of the local people. There are ten journals in the district 
which purvey district news and national events and educate 
public opinion. Of the.se only one i.e., Lokamat is hi-weekly and 
rest' are all weeklies. The Lokamal, the oldest hi-weekly paper 
published from Yeotmal under the able editorship of Shri Jawa- 
harlal Darda commands a good readership and popularity in the 
district. The Swadesh, Lokasevak, Gramdoot, Sink Garjana, 
Hunter, Vishuddha VrilVa, Balidan, Yeotmal Times, and fwata- 
mukhi are weeklies. Most of these journals are iij the Marathi 
language. Besides these local journals, a number of English and 
Marathi daily newspapers from Nagpur, Pune and Bombay have 
found popular patronage in Yeotmal. These include, the Nagpur 
Times, the Hitawada, the Tarun Bharat, the Maharashtra (all 
published from Nagpur) and the Times of ^Pndia, the Free Press 
Journal, the Maharashtra Times, Lokasatta and Maratha (all 
published from Bombay). 

Political During the last decade a number of parties have emerged on 
Representation, the horizon of the political scene of India as well as of the State. 

The main parties that are in the field in the State are the 
Congress, both old and new, the Jansangh, the Swatantra, the 
Communists (CPI and CPM), the Peasants and Workers Party, 
the SSP and PSP, the Republican Party of India etc. Among 
these the Ruling Congress has a majority as it won most of the 
seats in the elections held in the State in 1967 and 1972. 
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In the General Election in 1967 the district was represent- CHAPTER is. 

ed in the Lok Sahha by only one Congress member. In so far as 

the State Assembly is concerned the strength of MLAs was seven Voluntary 

of which the Ralegaon Legislative Assembly seat is reserved for Social Service 

Scheduled Tribes. The combined Wardha-Yeotmal constituency ^*tfons**' 

represented the district in the Legislative Council. „ 

e o Public Life. 

As per the 1971 election to the Lok Sahha a Congress mem- Political 

her represents the district in Parliament. In the 1972 Vidhan l^‘^P''®sentation. 

Sahha elections five Congress memliers and two Independents 

were elected from Yeotmal district. The district is represented 

in the Vidhan Parishad by four Congress members (1973). 

The party-wise division of the number of votes is shown in the 
following table. 
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CHAPTER 18. The Mahila Samaj, Pandharkaoada, was established in 1939 at 
PuWlc Life I’andharkaoada with the object of attaining all-round progress of 
and Voluntary women and children, to help the poor and the orphans and 
‘‘Service celebrate the national festivals. The Samaj is running a Balwadi 
tions. since 1902 which is meant for backward class students. For 

VoLUNTAHY ladics the Samaj is conducting a tailoring class. To sale the 
Organisations, essential commodities at reasonable prices the Samaj is running 
Mahila Samaj, a “ vivictlia vasl'u hhandar”. Library facility is also provided by 
Pandharkaoada. Jqj. jjg members. 

The Samaj has a hoard of management of 7 members includ¬ 
ing the president and the secretary who look after its day-to-day 
administration. In 196.S-66 the Samaj had property valued at 
Rs. 19,098.58. The annual income of the Samaj amounted to 
Rs. 9,020 in 1965-66 whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 7,818.73 
during the same year. 

^asat'^riha^* Matidal Vasaligriha, Phulsawangi, was started in 

Phulsawangi’. 1965 at Phulsawangi with the object of spreading education 
among the mass community and to improve the intellectual, 
physical, moral and social standard of the student population. 

In 1965-66 the Vasaligriha had a membership of 13. The 
executive body consisted of president, vice-president, secretary 
and a treasurer. The executive body looks after the day-to-day 
affairs of the Vasaligriha. 

The Vasaligriha runs a hostel and in 1965-66, 28 students took 
the advantage of the facilities provided by it. 

The annual income of the Vasaligfiha amounted to 
Rs. 6,8"16.72 in 1965-66 whereas the expenditure amounted to 
the same during the same year. The Vasaligi*iha receives dona¬ 
tions from various sources which amounted to Rs. 2,000 in 
1965-66. 

Mwidaf was Started at Digras with the object of creating 

Digras.’ Hkiiig for Indian games among people and thereby achieving 

development in the physical and educational fields. 

The Mandat is composed of president, vice-president, secretary 
and the members. The president and the secretary look after 
the day-to-day affairs of the Mandat. Three candidates arc sent 
annually to the All-India Wrestling Conference. The Mandat 
also runs a balwadi for children. 

The annual income of the Mandat amounted to Rs, 250 in 
1965-66, whereas the annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 350 
during the same year. 


Vanita Vikas The Vanila Vikas Mandat, Nerad, wc3 established in 1962 at 
^erad*’ Narad in Wani tahsil with the object attaining all-round pro¬ 
gress of children under 6 years of age. 
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The day-to-day aCEairs of the mandal are managed by an exe- CHAPTER 18. 

cutive body which is composed of the president, the vicc-presi- - 

dent, the secretary, the treasurer and the organiser. The execu- ai^'^Voluntery 
tive body consists of 15 members, of whom 12 are women and Social Service 

3 men. The Mandal had a membership of 105 in 1965-66. Organlsa- 

^ tions. 

The Mandal possesses property valued at Rs. 1,500. The Voluntary 
annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 2,094.15 in 1965-66 Organisations. 
whereas the'annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,079.95 during 
the same year. The Mandal receives Rs. 1,200 as a grant-in-aid Nerad.’ 
from the Social Welfare Board, Maharashtra State. Since 1963 
the Mandal has been conducting a balwadi for children. 


Vanita Vikas Mandal, Naigaon, is a prominent institution in 
the district. It was started in 1962 with the object of achieving 
all-round progress of children and women. 


Vanita Vikas 
Mandal, 
Naigaon 


The Mandal is managed by an executive body which is com¬ 
posed of the president, the vice-president and the secretary to 
look after the day-to-day affairs of the Mandal. In 1965 66 there 
were 14 members in the executive body. 

The Mandal possesses total property worth Rs. 900. The 
annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 1,400 in 1965-66, whereas 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,744.66 during the same year. 

The income was derived from contributions and donations from 
the public and a grant-in-aid from the Social Welfare Board, 

Maharashtra State. 

Up-till-now more than 300 women and children have taken 
advantage of the facilities provided by the Mandal. 

The Vanita Vikas Mandal is one of the prominent institutions vanita Vikas 
of Yeotmal district. It was started in October 1953, to achieve Mandal, 

allround progress of women and children in Pusad. This is to Pusad. 

be realised by adopting the following means; 


(1) conducting a library and a reading room for women, 
i(2) running a school and a balak mandir for children, 

(3) celebrating days of national importance, 

(4) propagating literacy and education among the backward 
class people, 

(5) arranging lectures and debates and organising exhibi¬ 
tions, gatherings, meetings and cultural programmes and 

(6) running a co-operative consumers store. 


The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body which is composed of 11 members. It includes 
the president, the vice-president, the secretary, the treasurer and 
the librarian. 


The Mandal has made special arrangements for the games 
such as badminton, ring-tennis, etc. Besides this, the Mandal 
runs an Udyog Mandir. 

A-II97—44-A 
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In November 1966, the Mandal received a donation of 
Rs. 5,000 from the Government of Maharashtra. 

The Mandal possesses total property worth Rs. 3,500. The 
annual income of Mandal was Rs. 344 in 1965-66 whereas the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 324.10 during the same year. 


The Wani Taluka Adivasi Seva Mandal was started in April 
1965, at Wani with manifold objectives, such as to improve the 
social and moral status of the Adivasi people and to raise their 
economic standard, to provide educational facilities to the 
children, to eradicate casteism, to create social awakening among 
women, to give the fallow land to the landless and to realise 
all-round progress of the Adivasi people. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body of 15 members. It consists of the president, 
the vice-president, the secretary, the treasurer and an auditor. 

The Mandal meets its expenditure from donations, admission 
fees and grant-in-aid from Government. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,000 in 1965-66. 

Vanita Vikas Mandal, Kolgaon, is a prominent institution in 
the district, started in September 1964 with the aim of achieving 
all-round progress of women and children and for the purpose 
of conducting balak mandirs. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body of 7 members. It consists of the president, the 
vice-president, the secretary, treasurer and a propagandist. The 
Mandal had a membership of 25 in 1966. 

The Mandal runs a Balak Maudit since 1964 and has done 
valuable service in the field of family-planning. 

The Mandal possesses a total property of Rs. 700. The total 
income of the Mandal from all sources in 1966 was Rs. 1,001 
whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,046.93 during 
the same year. 

The Vanita Vikas Mandal, Kalmana, was started in February 
1963 at Kalmana in Wani tahsil with the object of achieving 
all-round progress of children and women. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body which is composed of the president, the secretary 
and 15 other members, of whom 7 are men and 8 women. In 
1965-66 the Mandal had a membership of 35. 

The annual income of the Mandal in 1965-66 was Rs. 3,700 
whereas the total expenditure was the same during the same 
year. The Mandal received Rs. 2,800 as grant-in-aid in 1965-66 
from the Government. 

-B 
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The Lokakalyana Society, Ukaiii, was founded in October 1964 CHAPTER 18. 

at Ukani in Wani taluka with the object of spreading education „ "„ 

. , , j r to Public Life 

among the rural people. and Voluntary 

Social Service 


The instituuon is managed by the executive body which con¬ 
sists of the president, the vice-president, the secretary and the 
treasurer. It looks after the daily affairs of the society. In 
1965-66 there were 20 members on the executive body. 

At present the society is running a high school at Ukani 
known as Nava Bharata High School. 


Organisa¬ 

tions. 

Voluntary 

Organisations 

Lokakalyan 
Society, Ukani. 


The society possesses total property worth Rs. 1,500. The 
annual income in 1965-66 was Rs. 3.300 whereas the total ex¬ 
penditure amounted to the same during the same year. 


The Vanita Vikas Mandal, Shirpur, was started in February VanitaVikaa 
1963 at Shirpur in Wani taluka with the object of bringing 
about all-round development of children. 


The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal arc managed by the 
executive body which consists of the president, the vice-president 
and the .secretary. In 1965-66 there were 15 members. 

At present the Mandal is running a Balwadi. The Mandal 
does not possess any property of its own. It received Rs. 2,550 as 
grant-in-aid from Government in 1965-66. The total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,019.87 in 1965-66 which was met from grant- 
in-aid and public donations. 

The Adivasi Seva Mandal, Apti Rampur, was started in Adivasi Seva 
December 1962 at Apti Rampur in Kelapur tahsil. The Mandal Ap^Rampur 
aims at improving the social and moral status as also the econo¬ 
mic and educational standards of the Adivasi people. 


The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are managed by an 
executive body of 6 members. It consists of the president, the 
vice-president, the secretary and the treasurer. The Mandal had 
a membership of 30 in 1965-66. 


The Mandal helped in digging of two wells for drinking water 
by collective labour, i.e., shramadana in 1963. The Man^l also 
constructed a gymnasium in 1964. Besides this, the Mandal has 
started a Bhajan Mandal in 1965. 


The annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 77.50 in 1965-66, 
whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs. 70 during the same 
year. 

The Gramastlia Mandal, Botha, was established in May 1963 Gramastha 
at Botha in Pusad tahsil with the object of achieving allround ^otha**’ 
progress of women and children. 

The executive body of the Mandal is composed of 9 members 
including the president, the vice-president, the secretary and the 
treasurer, and looks after the day-today affairs of the Mandal. 

The Mandal had a membership of 15 in 1965-66. 
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The Mandal runs a Balmandir. Im the year 1965-66 the strength 
of the Mandir was 31. 

The Mandal possessed total property valued at Rs. 2,000 in 
1965-66. The annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 1,765 in 
1965-66, whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,653 
during the same year. Government gave a grant to the tune of 
Rs. 1,300 to the Mandal in 1965-66. 


Grram Vikas The Gram Vikas Samibi was started in November 1954 at 
Samiti, Chani. Chani in Darvha tahsil with the aim of inaugurating social 
reforms and achieving allround development of the village con¬ 
cerned. 


Shri Satya Seva 
Trust, 
Ghatanji. 


Prasad 

Nisargopachar 

Trust, 

Yeotmal. 


SatchiViitsa 

Manual, 

Yeotmal. 


The executive body of the Samiti is composed of 6 members 
including the president, the vice-president, the secretary and the 
treasurer which looks after the day-to-day affairs of the Samiti. 

The Samiti formerly conducted a Balak Mandir. The other 
activities of the Samiti include the arrangement for providing 
drinking water to animals in summer season. 

The Samiti possesses arable land valued at Rs. 3,500. The 
annual income of the Samiti amounted to Rs. 315 in 1965-66, 
whereas the annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 300 during the 
same year. 

The Satya Seva Trust, Ghatanji, was established in March 1953 
at Ghatanji for taking over and running the dharmashala at that 
place and also with a view to serve the cause of education in the 
society. 

There are six trustees who look after day-to-day affairs of the 
trust. 

In 1965-66 the trust had property valued at Rs. 29,286,72. The 
annual income of the trust amounted to Rs. 846.35 in 1965-66, 
whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 852.58 during the same year. 

The Prasad Nisargopachar Trust founded the Arogya Mandir 
at Umarsa, Yeotmal, in January 1961. It aims at rendering 
useful service to the people by providing them medical treatment 
at moderate cost through its diagnostic centres. 

The affairs of the trust are looked after by a board of five 
trustees. 

The Arogya Mandir possesses permanent property in land, 
buildings, well, furniture and equipment valued at Rs. 61,913.03. 
The annual income of the Mandir amounted to Rs. 3,985.03 in 
1966, whereas the total expenditure amounted to the same 
during the same year. 

To spread and propagate the homoeopathic and bio-chemic 
methods of treatment and to run diagnostic centres the 
Satchikitsa Mandal was founded in January 1953 at Yeotmal. In 
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the same year the Mandal started the Homoeopathic and Bio- 
chemic Medical College at Yeotmal, which was recognised by 
the then Madhya Pradesh Government. The Mandal intends to 
make available medical help in the remote parts of the district. 

The prescribed course of the Mandal was of two years duration 
and avoided operational methods in the physical therapy. 
Matriculates were admitted to the course and the medium of 
instruction was Marathi. 

The Mandal has constructed its own building on a plot 
admeasuring three acres. The plot of land was donated by tbc 
Government. The initial course for two years was subsequently 
extended by one year due to the developments that had taken 
place in the field of medicine. 

For imparting practical training to the students, the Mandal 
is running a dispensary adjoining the college. For carrying out 
the dissection work the Mandal is proposing to construct a 
separate hall. 

The Mandal has made provisions of a hostel and a play¬ 
ground for Indian and foreign games for the students. 

The executive body, besides the president, the vice-president 
and the secretary, is compo.sed of 9 members which looks after 
the day-to-day afeirs of the Mandal. 

The annual income and expenditure of the Mandal amounted 
to Rs. 41,00.5.14 in 196566. 

Adivasi Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was started in July 1938 at 
Yeotmal with manifold objects such as to spread education 
among the backward Adivasis, to elevate their moral and eco¬ 
nomic condition, to bring about social reforms among them and 
to run the institutions such as Adivasi schools, hostels and co¬ 
operative societies. 

The Mandal was affiliated to the Bharatiya Adivasi Sevak 
Sangh, Delhi, in 1946. 

The Mandal has a managing committee of 25 members includ¬ 
ing the president, two vice-presidents and a joint secretary. It 
looks after the day-to-day affairs of the mandal. 

At present the Mandal is running 10 Adivasi hostels, of which 
4 hostels are located in their own specious buildings. The gov¬ 
ernment has donated 7 acres of land to the Yeotmal hostel. In 
1966 there were 314 inmates in the hostel. 

The Mandal is running 3 secondary schools receiving 75 per 
cent of their expenditure in the form of grant-in-aid. In all 
these schools there were 84 students on the roll in 1966. Under 
the cent percent grant-in-aid scheme the Mandal is running 10 
primary cchools and 2 secondary schools. In all the schools 787 
students were on the roll in 1966. These schools admit students 
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Adivasi 

Shikshan 

Prasarak 

Mandal, 

Yeotmal. 


Dalit Shikshan 
Prasarak 
Mandal, 
Yeolmal. 


Gorantivar 
Scholarship 
Fund Trust, 
Wani. 


Bhagini Vikas 
Mandal, 
Punvat. 


belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes only. In 
1966 Government sanctioned Rs. 3,600 towards scholarships to 
provide an incentive to the backward class students. The 
Mandal provides essential medical aid to the students through 
its 20 medical centres. Besides, the Mandal runs one agricul¬ 
tural school at Mahikheda for imparting practical training to the 
students and where it owns 20 acres of land. The Mandal 
derived a net income of Rs. 2.657 in 1966 from this source. 

The Mandal had a cash balance of Rs. 60,825.15 in 1965. The 
annual income of the Mandal was Rs. 150,398.03 during the year 
1966 whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 164,595.32. 

The Mandal was established in December 1964 with a view to 
bring about social, economic and educational development of 
backward communhies and to impart to them education on the 
modern pattern. 

The Mandal has a managing body of 9 members including the 
president, the vice-president, the organiser and secretary to look 
after its day-to-day affairs. 

At present, the Mandal is running hostel at Yeotmal for the 
Adivasi students. 

The Mandal possesses total property valued at Rs. 1,5.36.34. 
The annual income of the Mandal came to Rs. 10,966 in 1965-66, 
whereas the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 10,853.40 during 
the same year. The Mandal received Rs. 2,000 as a grant-in-aid 
from the Government and Rs. 8,966 as a donation from the 
public in 1965-66. 

The Gorantivar Scholarship Fund Trust was started in 1953, 
but it actually started working in 1958 at Wani in memory of 
N. Y. Gorantivar. It was created with a view to provide scholar¬ 
ships to deserving students of the Komti community. 

There are three scholarships, of which itwo are of the value of 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 40 per month for the students who obtain the first 
division in their respective academic course. The trustees can 
also award a scholarship of Rs. 120 per month to a student 
receiving higher education in a foreign country. 

The administration of the Trust is looked after by 5 trustees, 
the president and the treasurer. 

The Trust owns a godown and 40 acres of land. The annual 
income of the Trust amounted to Rs. 1,682.72, whereas the total 
expenditure came to Rs. 726.77 during the year 1965-66. 

The. Bhagini Vikas Mandal was founded on 25th February 
1963 at Punvat in Wani tahsil with the object of bringing about 
all-round development of the children and to run balwadis for 
them. 
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The administration of the Mandal is carried on by the exe¬ 
cutive board composed of 15 members including the president, 
the vice-president and the secretary. 

The annual income of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 1,764 in 
1965-66, whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 1,769 during the 
same year. 

The children from 3 to 6 years of age are admitted to the 
bahvadi. Every year 30 children are admitted. The Mandal 
receives a grant-in-aid to the extent of 90 per cent of expenditure 
from the Government, whereas the rest of the expenditure is met 
with from donations received from the public. 

The Yeotmal District' Dalita Seva Mandal was started on 23rd 
July, 1959 at Yeotmal with the objective of bringing about 
social, economic and educational development of the backward 
communities. To achieve this objective the Mandal is running 
a balwadi and a sanskar kendra. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Mandal are administered by the 
executive body of 7 members. The institution had a member¬ 
ship of 40 in 1965-66. 

The annual income and expenditure of the Mandal amounted 
to Rs. 9,000 in the year 1965-66. The institution received an 
yearly grant of Rs. 8,250 in 1965-66. 

The Gurudev Sarvodaya Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was start¬ 
ed in 1963 at Jawla with the object of imparting education by 
following the ancient system under which the disciple used to 
stay with his guru in the ashram till he finished his studies. 

The aim of the Mandal is to impart that kind of education 
which would make the students self-supporting and self-reliant 
citizens of the country. 

At present, the Mandal is running the Shri Gurudev Vidya 
Mandir, Jawl'a, and a secondary school which is conducting 
classes from the VIII to the X standard. 

The Mandal is managed by an executive body which consists 
of the president, the vice-president, the treasurer and an orga¬ 
nizer. The Mandal had 40 members in 1965-66. 

The Mandal till 1967-68 did not receive any government grant 
but was expected to receive it from that year. However, E.B.C. 
concession was extended to the school run by the Mandal. The 
Mandal nrceived a munificent dpnation worth Rs. 5,000 in 1965- 
66. The total expenditure of the Mandal amounted to 
Rs. 14,232.47 in 1965-66. 
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CHAPTER 19 —PLACES 


Anji, with a population of 1,090 as per the 1961 Census, is a 
small village in Kelapur tahsil, situated 3.22 km i(about two miles) 
west of Ghatanji. It is more popularly known as Anji-Narsimha 
on account of its containing a fine Hemadpanti temple of 
Narsimha, the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, who slew the 
demon Hiranya Kashyap. The demon couM not be slain ekhei 
by man or animal, or with weapons, or either by day or night 
Vishnu assuming the face of a Uon and the body of a man 
allowed his nails to grow long and attacked the demon al 
twilight, thus fulfilling all the conditions. The temple is verj 
old and inside, the sanctuary contains a fine idol of Narsimha 
depicted as tearing the demon to pieces with nails. Through a 
small! aperture in the wall of the temple, the rays of the rising 
sun strike against the feet of the idol, thus doing homage tc 
Narsimha. In front of the shrine is a kunda or well also huilt in 
masonry. A large number of pilgrims visit the temple in the 
month of Vaishakha (April-May). Anji has a medical practi¬ 
tioner and a primary school. Drinking water is obtained from 
wells. 

Arni, a fast growing village of 6,107 inhabitants in Darvha 
tahsil on the Arnavati river, is 38.62 km south-east of Darvha. 
It is a local market and a cattle fair centre commanding a nodal 
location at the convergence of district and tahsil toads. It is the 
scene of a large gathering on the occasion of the annual urns 
held in February in honour of one Karaalpose Baba. A weekly 
market is held on Mondays. The village has a high school, a 
post office and a dispensary. Water-supply is drawn from the 
wells and the river. 

Babhulgaon, with in 1961 a population of 2,131, is a large 
village in Yavatmal tahsil situated 22.53 km {about 14 miles) 
north of Yavatmal and two miles east of the Yavatmal-Dhaman- 
gaon road. Its elevation is 850 feet above sea level. At one time 
it was one of the most important weekly markets in Yavatmal. 
Though its importance as a weekly market has declined over the 
years, yet the Thursday weekly market sales amount to over 
Rs, 5,000. It has, however, retained its importance throughout 
the period as a cattle market. Babhulgaon is the headquarters 
of a development block and has a veterinary dispensary, a pri¬ 
mary health centre, a high school and a post office. There is 
also a cotton ginning factory. 
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Bhambraja, known simply as Bham to the locals, is a village of 
1,408 inhabitants in Yavatmal tahsil, situated 24.14 km (IS miles) 
south-west of Yavatmal along Yavatmal-Arni road. It occupies 
a small plateau overlooking the Adan river and is about 300 feet 
above the level of the valley. Banjaras form the dominant sec¬ 
tion of the population. Cotton, groundnut and jovar are the 
chief crops grown, there being a farmer’s co-operative and a 
vividha sahakari society. Hardly any land has been brought 
under irrigation. 


Parasoji Bhosle, the ancestor of the later Bhosle rulers of 
Nagpur was in possession of Berar and Gondavana and had 
made Bham his headquarters. Kanhoji, who succeeded him as 
the Senasaheb Subha of Chhatrapali Shahu, retained Bham as 
his headquarters. Subsequently differences developed between 
Shahu and Kanhoji and the former ordered Raghuji, the nephew 
of Kanhoji to punish his uncle. Raghuji laid siege to Bham 
which Kanhoji had fortified but the place capitulated and 
Kanhoji fled. Raghuji now became the Senasaheb Subha. 
With the expansion of his territorial! possessions Raghuji shifted 
his headquarters from Bham to Nagpur. The importance of the 
place could be judged from the ruins of many great stone build¬ 
ings scattered all over. It is reported that during these days 
Bham had 5,000 houses of Bairagis. Raghuji had planted a great 
number of trees to beautify the place, but hardly any fine trees 
of great age survive to the present day. He is said to have bad 
here a divine intimation of rising to regal power. The Berar 
Gazetteer of 1870 remarks about the condition of Bham;‘The ruins 
of palaces being now covered with dense jungle, are the resort of 
hears and tigers There is, today, not a single house of Bairagi, 
and of the old fort nothing except outlines of broken and ruined 
walls remain. Among modern buildings only that of the gram- 
panchayat stands out prominently amidst a whole crowd of 
dingy dwellings. Barring its historical importance, the village is 
insignificant. It is, however, known for its luscious custard- 
apples. There are also no objects of interest, if an exception be 
made of insignificant shrines, of which there are two to Hanu- 
man, one each to Mahadeva and Malkaji Maharaj, and a dargah 
in a dilapidated state. Bhambraja has a dispensary, a post office 
and a middle school teaching up to the eighth standard. On 
every Friday a small weekly market selling vegetables and other 
provisions is held. Wells provide drinking water. 


Bori is a large village in the extreme south-west of the Kelapur 
tahsil and had in 1961 a population of 3,311. It used to be the 
head of a patrgana and before 1853 it was a thana. The village 
has a high school, a dispensary and a post office. There is also 
a police out-post. A weekly market is held on Saturdays. The 
district contains sixteen places called Bori of which this Bori is 
of some importance and is sometimes known as Patan-Bori. Two 
villages called Bori Khurd and Bori Budruk are situated on the 
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banks of the Adan river 21 miles from Yavatmal on the road to CHAPTER 19. 
D^rwha. Their combined population was 3.696 in 1961. During 
late summer Bori suffers from inadequacy of water though it is ‘ 

served both by the river and wells. 

Darwha is an ancient settlement and headquarters of the tahsil Dabwha. 
of the same name. It lies in the Arni valley surrounded on 
three sides by hills on the Murtizapur-Yavatmal rail link. A tar 
road connects it with Yavatmal 27 miles to the north-east and 
another with Karanja in Murtizapur tahsil of Akola district. In 
1961 its population was 11,540. 

The town was constituted into a municipality in 1931 and its Municipality, 
council today is composed of eleven elected councillors. The 
meetings of the council are presided over by the president who 
is elected by the councillors from among themselves. 

Total municipal receipts in 1965-66 were Rs. 3,02,345. Income 
comprised municipal rates and taxes Rs. 10,387 ; realization under 
special acts Rs. 587 ; government grants Rs. 9,047 ; miscellaneous 
sources Rs. 4,983 and income due to extra-ordinary and debt heads 
Rs. 24,989. During the same year expenditure stood at 
Rs. 3,19,299 and comprised general administration and collection 
Rs. 76,897 ; lighting Rs. 9,899 ; public health and convenience 
Rs. 1,44,685 ; public education Rs. 60,521 ; contributions Rs. 1,500; 
miscellaneous heads Rs. 4,044 and extra-ordinary and debt heads 
Rs. 21,753. 

A municipal conducted civil dispensary and a primary health 
centre with family planning facilities Mord medical aid. There 
is also a veterinary dispensary located near the motor stand. 

Pucca cement concrete drains are provided only along the main 
roads and the sewage water collected in cesspools, the rest of the 
town having only kutcha drains. For the present wells supply 
drinking water. A water-supply scheme has been taken up which 
on comph':ion would make tap water available to the town, 

Primary education is compulsory. It is under municipal 
management. In 1965-66, 1,320 pupils were receiving primary 
education at the hands of 36 teachers in the municipal primary 
schools. Two high schools are privately conducted and receive 
some annual grants from the town municipality. There is also a 
library. 

Darwha is an old town and was the scat of one of the Bhoslcs, 

Sabaji. Remnants of the old town wall, one gateway and the 
inner citadel or kilh of mud walls can still be traced. The town 
has fairly large temples of Mallikarjun and Ganapati, In an 
enclosed courtyard of 60'x60' stands the temple of Mallikarjun. 

It is located just near the Nagzari nala and contains a linga 
symboll oi unusual size. There is also a nandi statue in front of 
the temple in the traditional pose. The Ganapati shrine, to which 
repairs were carried out at the beginning of this century, is quite 
antique and houses a Ganapati idol inside its sanctuary. In 
Bhadrapada celebrations beginning with Ganesha Chaturthi and 
lasting for ten days are held. There is a mosque in the town 
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the buildings, however, have any pretensions to architectural 
merit, though some tombs belonging to the Kazi family are 
beautifully built of a stone of fine grain. Situated to the east of 
the town along Darwha-Dhulapiir road, the tombs are in two 
groups of three and five respectively. Both these are encircled by 
compound walls which are falling into ruins. The tombs lie in 
utter neglect. 


Places 

Darwha 

Municipality. 


Darwha being the headquarters of a tahsil has the mamlatdar’s 
and panchayat samiti offices, civil and criminal courts, and a 
police station, besides other government offices. The tahsili was 
built in 1864. The town has post and telegraph facilities and a 
rest house. A weekly market is held on Sundays. Within the 
premises of the veterinary dispensary, a poultry farm is accommo¬ 
dated. There is a taluka seed farm also. 


Daitapur. Datiapur is a small village of 199 inhabitants in Yavatmal 
tahsil, (18 miles), 28.97 km distant from Yavatmal and three miles 
from Kalamb known for an antitjue shrine of Dattatraya. A 
small fair is held on Datla jayanti in the month of Margashirsha, 
The temple, however, is falling into ruins. Dattapur is surround¬ 
ed by hills and forests and crowning the top of one of the hills 
there is yet another shrine popularly known as Niranjan Mahur. 
The village also contains a malha or establishment of the Maha- 
nubhavas. 

Dha.manoaon Dhamangaon Khurd is a small village of 575 inhabitants in 
Darvha tahsil, lying 20.92 km (about 13 miles) north-west of 
Darvha. Its only claim to importance lies in the samadhi of one 
Mungsaji Maharaj, a local saint, which is deeply revered. Built 
in stone, the actual samadhi is underground and has a small 
circumambulatory passage. It is protected by a brick compound 
wall enclosing a large courtyard within. Behind the samadhi is 
a swing, said to have been used by the saint during his lifetime, 
on which now a picture frame of his is installed. Nearby is an 
old palanquin. The village has a primary school, a post and a 
medical dispensary. 

Dighas. Digras is a prosperous commercial centre and the largest town 
in Darvha tahsil flourishing on the banks of the Dhavanda river. 
Not far away from the town the Mor flows into the Dhavanda. 
It is a local market and cattle fair centre commanding a ntxlal 
location at the convergence of the district and tahsil roads. Its 
population in 1961 was 15,525. 

Digras was created a municipality in 1924. Its jurisdiction 
extends over an area of 5.5 stjuarc miles. The municipal council 
is composed of 15 councillors. It is presided over by a president 
who is elected by the councillors from among themselves. The 
total municipal receipts in 1961-62 were Rs. 3,09,374 of which 
municipal taxes alone accounted for Rs. 81,141. 
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On the west bank of tlic Dhavanda and within sight of the con¬ 
fluence of the Mor with the Dhavanda is an ancient temple of 
Mallikarjuna in Hemadpanii style. The shrine though small, is 
architecturally significant and contains a linga inside the sanctu¬ 
ary. Facing this temple is another of Premanand Svami which is 
said to be a century old. It contains a bust of the Svami and has 
a spacious sahhamandap of 80' x 30' dimensions constructed some 
30 years ago. A compound wall with a lofty arched gateway 
encloses both these shrines. There is also a dharmashala. Repairs 
were carried out to the Mallikarjuna temple at the beginning of 
this century. Another place of religious importance is the Ghanti 
Baba shrine at which a fair is called on Mahashivratra festival. 
It lasts for a fortnight and is attended by well over 15,000 persons. 
Many temporary shops are erected for the sale of provisions, brass 
and copper vessels and other sundry articles. A brisk sale of 
cattle also takes place. The town has also three mosques of which 
the one on the river bank is the biggest. 

Digras has a large cotton and cattle trade. The cotton and 
grain markets of the town are managed by the agriculture pro¬ 
duce market committee. There arc three ginning factories. The 
weekly cattle market is held from Friday to Saturday and the line 
breed of cattle, especially bulls, displayed for sale attracts a large 
number of buyers even from outside the district. Digras is the 
headquarters of a development block. Its educational institutions 
include besides balvadis, primary and middle schools, three high 
schools and an arts and commerce college. The town has a hos¬ 
pital affording medical treatment to its inhabitants. There is also 
a veterinary dispensary with facilities for artificial insemination. 
Digras has a police station and a post and telegraph office. People 
depend upon wells and the river for their water-supply. 

Drug is a small village of only 77 inhabitants in Yavatmal 
tahsil situated 24.14* km (about 15 miles) cast of Yavatmal and 
six miles south of Kalamb. It contains extensive ruins of an old 
Gond fort, well situated among hills and much .strengthened arti¬ 
ficially. The fort is formed of a roughly circular hill from five 
to six hundred feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the top. A trench has been thrown round the hill about 50 feet 
from the top. Walls have also been raised in places. On the top 
there is a depression which formerly contained a tank and there 
is also a ruined temple. The fort is now covered with dense 
jungle and is a favourite resort of panthers, bears and pigs. The 
Drug tank has recently been repaired by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment and its water tapped for irrigating agricultural land. 

Ghatanji is a municipal town in Kelapur tahsil settled on the 
banks of the Waghara stream and lying 38.62 km (about 24 miles) 
south-east of Yavatmal. Its population in 1961 was 6,443. 
Ghatanji was created a municipality in 1931 and has an area of 
two square miles under its jurisdiction. The municipal income 
accrued from various sources excluding extra-ordinary and debt 
heads amounted to Rs. 2,54,648.03 in 1965-66. Expenditure during 
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the same year totalled Rs. 2.30,112.57. Income and expenditure 
from extra-ordinary and debt heads stood at Rs. 66,529.56 and 
Rs. 66,990.36 respectively. A civil hospital which grew out of the 
dispensary estal)lishcd in 1906 meets the medical needs of the 
people, it is conducted by the municipality. The town has also 
a veterinary dispensary. Primary education is compulsory for 
which a network of primary schools is maintained by the munici¬ 
pality. Ghatanji has three high schools and a college all of which 
are maintained privately. Ihere is a municipal maintained 
library. Ghatanji is a market place of much importance and the 
weekly market held here on Tuesday is one of the largest markets 
held in the tahsil and is largely attended. Besides goods of daily 
use, cattle figure prominently. The town has post and telegraph 
facilities, a rest house and a police station. A daily vegetable 
market place is maintained by the municipality. Potable water is 
obtained from the river and wells. 

Jodmoha is a market place of some importance in Yavatmal 
tahsil, situated along Yavatmal-Wani road 24.14 km (about 15 
miles) distant from Yavatmal. Its population was 1,370 in 1961. 
It is chiefly known for the samadhi of one Khateshvar Baba, a 
deeply revered local saint. About a mile from the main settle¬ 
ment, the samadhi is situated atop a hill amidst pleasing surround¬ 
ings with a water tank nearby. A temple has recently been 
erected over it, the sahbamandap having been built by one Vitthal- 
rao Jamadar of Murtizapur in Akola district. On Kartika 15 a 
fair is held in honour of the saint. Jodmoha has a post office, a 
primary school and a rest house. On every Friday a weekly 
market, attended by villagers coming from many of the 
surrounding villages, is held. Water-supply is obtained from 
wells. 

Kalamb is a compact sc|uare-shapcd village in Yavatmal tahsil 
situated 22.53 km (about 14 miles) north-east of Yavatmal on the 
Yavatmal-Ralegaon road. Its population was 5,258 in 1961. It 
was formerly an important fortress which is said to have extend¬ 
ed up to Drug village, of which outlines can still be seen though 
the structure has completely disappeared. 

Kalamb is a place of great antiquity. The earliest reference to 
Kalamb is found during the Vakataka period. During the reign 
of Narendrasena of this dynasty which ruled Vidarbha the 
Vakataka Kingdom was invaded by the Nala King Bhavadatta. 
King Bhavadatta issued the Riddhapur plates which record the 
grant of a village Kadambgirigram which is identical with 
modern Kalamb which is .situated a few miles to the north-east of 
Yeotmal. Situated as it is among hills, the description giri- 
grama suits it extremely well. At the end of the 13th century, 
the Muslims invaded the Deccan and the Vidarbha region first 
passed under the Delhi Sultanates and then under the Bahamanis. 
Berar formed the northernmost province under the Bahamanis 
and the fortress of Kalam next only in importance to Gavilgad 
and Mahur was the stronghold of the northern part of Yeotmal 
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district. The garrisons at the forts of Kalam and Mahur pre¬ 
vented the Gonds of Chanda from crossing the boundary of the 
district of Yeotmal. During the reign of Ahmad Shah Haha- 
mani Eastern Berar was rocked by a revolt of local zamindars and 
the fortress of Kalam along with Mahur was captured from the 
royal troops by the rebels either by or at the instigation of the 
Gond ruler of Chanda. Ahmad Shah thereupon first marched 
against Mahur, captured it and then proceeded towards Kalam 
which he took over without difficulty. From Kalam Ahmad 
Shah sent an expedition into the Chanda dominions to ravage 
the country. In 1596 Berar was ceded to the Moghals by Chand 
Bibi and was then divided into tBirteen sarkars or revenue dis¬ 
tricts by Akbar, the Moghal emperor. Kalam and Mahur are 
mentioned as two of the thirteen revenue districts of Berar with 
their headquarters at Kalam and Mahur respectively. Shortly 
before the death of Jahangir on November 7, 1627 Khan Jahan, 
the Moghal governor of the Deccan rebelled and sold the Bala- 
ghat of Berar to Hamid Khan, the agent of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah. The Commanders of military posts in the Balaghat 
surrendered their posts to Deccani Officers. Kalam and Mahur 
were probably among the posts so surrendered. 'Die Moghal 
supremacy in the Deccan ended with the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707 and the Marathas who had made vast gains under Shivaji 
again came to the forefront under Shahu, the grandson of 
Shivaji. Parasoji Bhosle was at the time of Shahu’s accession in 
possession of Berar and was made by Shahu the sena-saheb- 
subha with a grant of sanad for Gavil, Narnala, Malmr, Khedale, 
Pavnar and Kalamb. The sarkar of Kalamb then was constitut¬ 
ed of 19 villages. Kalamb lost its earlier importance during the 
following period when Berar formed part of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory. Ihe first two decades of the I9tn century saw the establish¬ 
ment of British rule in hut the country was harried from 

time to time hy bands of men under defiant and frustrated 
leaders. In 1849 a man who called himself Appa Saheb the ex- 
Raja of Nagpur entered Berar and openly took the field with 
about 4,000 men. A battle was fought among hills near Kalam 
between this force and the British irregular forces when the 
former were driven off. In the encounter Brigadier Onslow died. 
To the south of the village there is an antique but fine underground 
temple of Chintamani with only a kind of spire rising above the 
surface. A rectangular chamber, not of very great proportions and 
about 30 feet below the surface, contains an idol of Chintamani or 
Ganapati. It is installed on a raised platform against the back 
wall m the traditional sitting posture. To the right and left of 
the main entrance to the shrine -are two chambers, the one to the 
right housing idols of Shankara, Parvati and Ganapati and to the 
left that of Mahadeva alone. The whole is enclosed by a court¬ 
yard wall with stepped entrances on the* east and the west. In the 
courtyard there is a dharmashala and a welli whose waters are 
drunk by the devotees as tirtha. In Magha a fair attended by 
nearly 3,000 persons is held in honour of the deity. An interest¬ 
ing legend has grown round the shrine and the sanctity of the 
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19 _ place. It is told that once Indra, for trying to violate the 
chastity of the wife of Gautama, was cursed by that mighty sage 
as a result of which Indra’s body became pockmarked. On 
hearing this all the gods approached the sage and pleaded unto 
him to have pity on India and show him a way by which he can 
absolve himself of the curse. Yielding to the pleadings, Gautama 
asked Indra to recite Ganapati mantra in the village of Kalamb 
which was then called Kadambakshetra. Thereupon indra 
coming to Kadambakshetra assumed the form of a bhramara 
and entering a lotus flower in a large lake, on which site the 
temple is believed to stand today, recited the Ganapati mantra 
for one thousand years. Ganapati appeared before him at the 
end of that period, whereupon Indra worshipped him with due 
ceremonies and brought the heavenly Ganga on earth to give 
Ganapati a holy bath, further commanding her to bathe him 
annually on the same day. It is still believed by the people that 
Ganga appears on the fair day in the well and hence the well 
water is considered as tirtha. Thus Indra got rid of the curse and 
the disease. Kalamb is undoubtedly an ancient village as it is 
mentioned in a copper plate grant of the fifth century A.D. 
There is also a small temple to Tapeshvara containing an old 
linga OQ the banks of the Chakravati river. Near here, there is 
a deep pool in the river called Kagaj Doh from which formerly 
utensils could be obtained by praying, on the condition of return¬ 
ing those back. This, however, is a usual tale related about 
many pools and lakes and wells, A road map of Kalamb, as it 
existed in 1599 A.D., on a stone-slab was recently discovered 
here. It has been deposited in the Nagpur museum. Kalamb 
has a mosque and two dargahs none of which deserve any notice. 

Kalamb is largely an agricultural village producing jovar, 
cotton and irrigated wheat. Irrigation is provided by a tank, 
wells and the Chakravati river. Some people belonging to 
Sarode community make a living on dairy business. The village 
is the headquarters of a development block and has a sale and 
purchase union, a supervising union, a multi-purpose co-opera¬ 
tive society, branch of the district central co-operative bank and 
a land development bank. There is also a unit of the Soil-Con¬ 
servation Department. The educational institutions of the 
village comprise, besides Urdu and Marathi primary schools, two 
middle schools, a basic training school and a high school. There 
are an allopathic dispensary, a sub-centre of the veterinary dis¬ 
pensary, a police station and post office. Whereas a weekly 
market for provisions, vegetables and other daily necessities is 
held on Tuesdays, a cattle market is held on Thursdays at which 
principally bullocks are sold and bought. Kalamb is quite a 
progressive village and has a garden maintained by the gram- 
panchayat. 

, Kalgaon is a large village in Darvha tahsil 12.87 km (about 
eight miles) distant from Darvha. Its population was 2,208 in 
1961. It contains a shrine to Kamaleshvara which is a fine 
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model of Hemadpanti style of architecture. The village has a 
medical dispensary, a middle school and a post office. A weekly 
bazar is held on Sundays. Potable water is drawn from wells. 

Kap, with 457 inhabitants in 1961 is a small village on the 
Pengaiiga river, 51.50 km (about 32 miles) in the south-west of 
Kelapur. It has a large Hemadpanti temple, east of which is a 
hot water spring which has never been known to fail. It is a 
centre of pilgrimage and on Shivratra in the month of Magha 
(February) a fair is called. Kap has a primary school, a medicfil 
practitioner and a police out-post. Wells and the river are the 
sources of potable water. 

Kayar is a village of 998 inhabitants on the Vidarbha river ,in 
Wani tahsil, lying 19.31 km (12 miles) south of Wani with which 
it is connected by a good road. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
springs. Several slightly warm mineral springs rise in a piece of 
waste land about half a mile from the village, unite, and flow 
along a channel which varies from ten to thirty yards in breadth, 
and extends for over 400 yards. Crocodiles are sometimes 
noticed in this water. The channel ends with a masonry dam 
which was laid between 1875 and 1880. It is regularly kept in 
repairs and irrigates about 300 acres of land. Recently the 
storage capacity of the dam has been increased bringing more 
area under irrigation though exact figure is not available. The 
stream has never been known to fail and by proper repairs 
could be made to irrigate a few hundred acres more. A short 
distance above the masonry dam, the stream passes through a 
breach in an old band some hundreds of yards in length which 
must have formed a tank at one time. The ruins of massive and 
extensive fortifications known as the killa occupy the bank of 
the stream opposite to this old bund. There is also another tank 
not connected with the stream mentioned. It is used for water¬ 
ing cattle and dries up in the hot weather. There are Hemad¬ 
panti shrines at the place where the springs issue from the 
ground and also near the tank. The springs are associated with 
certain rishis or holy men. Recently two inscribed stone slabs in 
Brahmi characters and reportedly belonging to the second 
century A.D. were discovered here by Dr. Deshpande, the 
founder of an institute conducting research in ancient Indian 
History. Kayar used to he the headquarters of a pargana. The 
village has a medical dispensary, a post office and a primary 
school. A weekly market is held on Thursdays. There is also a 
sub-centre of the veterinary dispensary. 

Kelapur, which gives its name to Kelapur tahsil is a village of 
1.046 inhabitants on the Khuni river lying 3.22 km (two miles) 
south of Pandharkavda. the actual headquarters. The village is 
touched by the Nagpur-Hyderahad national highway and con¬ 
tains an old stone fort of considerable extent now lying amidst 
ruins. In the past the fort withstood several sieges and had 
sheltered Bajirav TI on his flight from Pune to Benaras. At its 
door there is a four-faced Ganapati image looking as it were 
A-1 197—45-A. 
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CHAPTER 19. towards the four quarters of the compass. Kelapur has also an 
ancient shfinc of Amhadevi of great religious importance. The 
village has a middle school and a post office. 

Kotha. Kotha or Weiii-Kotha is a village of 1,786 inhabitants in 1961 
in Yavatmal tahsil situated 22.54 km (about 14 miles) north-east 
of Yavatmal. The previous edition of Yavatmal District 
Gazetteer notes that in 1870 Kotha weekly market was either the 
largest in the district or was second to that at Bahhulgaon about 
eight miles distant. The market has dwindled in importance 
since then and is now a very small one attended only by the 
local people. In the great famine of 1899-1900 a kitchen and 
poorhouse was estahl'shed at Kotha. Kotha is a grampanchayat 
village and has a middle school, a dispensary and a post office. 
People depend upon wells for the supply of drinking water. 

Ladkhed. Ladkhed, in 1961, with a population of 2,696. is a large village 
in Darvha tahsil 27.36 km (about 17 miles) distant from Yavat¬ 
mal on the Yavatmal-Darvha road. It is noted for a massive 
Hemadpanti shrine of Daksheshvara Mahadeva which is situated 
about half a mile south of the village. The temple consists of an 
outer shrine, a middle hall and an inner shrine supported by 
quite a few columns each of the height of about 10 feet. Engrav¬ 
ings of human and animal figurines depicted in different poses 
ornament the pillars, besides other usual [tatterns. The jambs of 
the inner shrine containing the linga are richly decorated and its 
lintel bears a Ganapati image. Ancient idols, broken and whole, 
found lying in the surrounding region indicate the antiquity of 
the place and its pristine glory. By the side of the shrine is a 
fine stepped-well and an expansive silted up tank. A fair is 
called on the festival of Shivratm when about 500 persons visit 
the shrine for worship and prayers. Though the temple is falling 
into disrepair it is worth a visit. Ladkhed has a dispensary, a 
post office and a high school. A weekly market is held on 
Saturdays. There is also a sub-centre of the veterinary dis¬ 
pensary. 

Lakh. Lakh, more popularly known as Lakh Kbind to distinguish it 

from another village of the same name, is a village of 834 inhabi¬ 
tants in Darvha tahsil, 9.66 km (.six miles) .south of Darvha. It 
has a double Hemadpanti temple connected by a sahhamandap 
which is supported on quite a few pillars. One part of the 
temple appears more antique than the other. The shrine stands 
in a field to.the left of the Darvha-Pusad road. The village has 
a primary school. Lakh is one of the few key village centres 
supplying breeding bulls to the outlying villages. 

Lingti Lingti is a small village of 608 inhabitants in Kelapur tahsil 

where an earthen dam is being thrown across the Khuni river to 
utilise its waters for irrigating agricultural land. The total 
length of the dam would he 5,490 feet and its storage capacity 
1,830 million cu. ft. of water. It is estimated to cost Rs. 115 
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lakhs and would have two major irrigating canals of a total 
length of 20 miles. While the right canal would feed 4,230 acres 
of land, the left 4,720 acres. 

Lohara is a small village On Yavatinal-Darvha road irj Yavat- 
mal tahsil 3.22 km (about three miles) distant from Yavatmal. 
In the Ain-i-Akhari, the Yavatmal pargana is mentioned as Yot- 
Lohara pnrgana. The chief and perhaps the only object of 
interest is a fine Hemadpanti temple in a fair .state of preserva¬ 
tion. It has 18 columns of stone, is ten feet high in front and its 
sanctuary is adorned by a 30 feet high dome-like shikhar. The 
Lohara tank was recently repaired and harnessed for irrigating 
agricultural land. Lohara has a Zilla Utpadaka Sahakari 
Udyog Mandal working on co-operative basis, and a primary 
school. Drinking water is obtained from wells. The village is 
sometimes known as Lohara Bodad to distinguish it from another 
village of the same name in the same tahsil. 

Loni is an agricultural village of 2,133 inhabitants in Darvha 
tahsil situated 24.14 km (about 15 miles) from Darvha. The 
agriculturists of the village are quite progressive adopting 
modern methods of cultivation. Loni has a high school, a dis¬ 
pensary and a post office. There is also a veterinary sub-centre. 
Drinking water is obtained from wells. 

Mahagaon Kasha is an agriculturally rich village in Darvha 
tahsil situated 22.54 km (about 14 miles) north-east of Darvha 
and connected with it by a good tar road. In 1961 its popula¬ 
tion was 2,534. At a furlong’s distance to the north-east of the 
village is an antique shrine of Kamalesbvara Mahadeva, whose 
spacious sahhamandap of 18 columns appears to be a later addi¬ 
tion. It is a work in stone masonry and has an extension on the 
left side of the visitor formerly containing a Narsimha idol on a 
finely carved throne. Though the throne is still intact, there is 
no trace of the idol. It is adorned by a lovely spire. The linga 
sanctuary is 8' x 8' and is reached after descending a few steps. 
It is also crowned by a dome like shikhar. Its jambs bear .some 
artistic carvings and on the lintel is a Ganapati image. Right in 
front is a nandi image housed under a canopy. To the left of 
this temple and detached from it is a small shrine to Umadevi. 
On the festival of Mahashivratm a fair- is called in honour of 
Kamalesbvara Mahadeva and is attended by over 1,000 persons. 
The village has a post office, a dispensary and a high school. 
Housed in new modern buildings are the grampanchayat, the 

school and a co-operative society. A weekly bazar is held on 

Wednesdays. . Potable water is obtained from wells. 

Marsul is a small village in Pusad tahsil near where the river 
Pus is being dammed to harness its waters for irrigation. The 
dam will be an earthen dam of the length of about 2,440 feet and 
a maximum height of 137 feet. Its storage capacity would be 

4,000 million cu. ft. of water and is expected to irrigate 28,950 

acres on completion. The project is estimated to cost Rs. 4 
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crores. For long the cultivators were averse to the using of its 
waters for irrigation, one reason being a fear, according to the 
settlement report of 1,872, that the tutelar deity of the river 
would .cause sterility to the women if cultivators erected appli¬ 
ances for raising water on its banks. Thanks to modern techno¬ 
logy and innovations this myth has been erased from the culti¬ 
vators’ minds. 

Mukutban is a village of 2,211 inhabitants in Wani tahsil 
situated 32.19 km (about 20 miles) south of Wani on the road to 
Hyderabad. It is an important village in the Penganga valley, 
though about six kilometres away from the river itself and is 
remarkable for two perennial tanks, the larger of the two irrigat¬ 
ing about 100 acres of rice land. Precaution is taken to clean 
the tanks of silt from time to time. Recently repairs were 
carried out to the larger tank. The village has a medical dis¬ 
pensary, a high school and a post office. A weekly market is 
held on Mondays. Potable water is supplied by one of the tanks 
and wells. Quantities of dnghada (Trapa bispinosa or natans) 
are grown here. Extensive lime-stone deposits have been traced 
in the vicinity of Mukutban. 

Ner, with a population of 6,263 persons in 1961 is a large 
agricultural village in Darvha tahsil situated 24.14 km (about 
15 miles) north-east of Darvha. It is sometimes called Ne'r- 
Parsopant and with the adjoining village of Nababpur having 
2.904 inhabitants has a joint grampanchayfii. It is the head- 
cjuarters of a development block and is perhaps the largest cattle 
market in the district. At the Tuesday weekly market many 
purchasers from outside come and a brisk sale in cattle takes 
place. It is inhabited by many dyers or Rangaris, but the indus¬ 
try is on the decline. There are a primary health centre, a 
police station, a post office and educational facilities upto the 
higher secondary school stage. The cattle market is a source of 
substantial income to the grampanchayat. 

Pahur, with in 1961 a population of 2,804, is a large village in 
Yavatmal tah.sil situated 27.36 km (about 17 miles) north of 
Yavatmal. It is a weekly bazar place, the bazar being held on 
every Tuesday. Pahur has a middle school and a post office. 
Potable water is obtained from wells. 

Pandha'rkavda is a municipal town and headquarters of the 
Kelapur tahsil settled on the left hank of the Khuni river and 
lying 67.60 km (about 42 miles) from Yavatmal. It is situated 
in the south-east of the tahsil and is connected with the Yavat- 
mal-Wani main road by a branch road at Umri. Prom an 
in.significant village in 187.3 when the tahsil was formed and 
Pandharkavda made its headquarters, it has grown into a 
substantial town having besides the raamlatda'r’s office, civil and 
criminal courts and panchayaf samiti office. Its population in 
1961 was 10,605 and thus formed the largest town of the tahsil. 
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Pandharkavda was constituted a municipality in 1931, its 
jurisdiction extending over an area of 3,9 square miles. The 
municipal council is composed of fifteen councillors who elect a 
president from among themselves. With the aid of the neces¬ 
sary staff the president discharges the municipal duties and 
functions. 

The municipal receipts in 1965-66 including an opening 
balance of Rs. 47,188 hut excluding Rs, 44,423 as income due to 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,94,733. Source- 
wise the receipts were: revenue from municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,60,956; realization under special acts Rs. 176; revenue 
from property apart from taxation Rs. 11,822 ; grants Rs. 73,103 
and miscellaneous sources Rs. 1,488. Expenditure during the 
same year excluding Rs. 26,820 as expenditure due to extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,17,775. It com¬ 
prised heads like general administration and collection account¬ 
ing for Rs. 59,938 ; public safety Rs. 10,096; public health and 
convenience Rs. 97,742 ; public instruction Rs. 45,328 ; contri¬ 
butions Rs. 500 and miscellaneous heads Rs. 4,171. Thus at the 
end of the year a sum of Rs. 94,561 remained as the closing 
balance. 

Almost the entire drainage system of the town consists of 
either stone-lined gutters or cement concrete open surface drains. 
The sewage is collected in cess pools and then removed to the 
municipal compost depot where compost manure is prepared 
out of it. The town has no municipal managed medical institu¬ 
tion but the municipality bears 20 per cent of the annual cost of 
the primary health centre conducted by the Zilla Parishad. 
There is a well-equipped hospital with X-ray facilities conducted 
by some Christian Missionaries. The town has also a veterinary 
dispensary with an artificial insemination centre, and family 
planning and leprosy eradication centres. There being no special 
water supply scheme for the town, people depend upon wells 
and the river. 

Primary education is conducted by the municipality. The 
town has two high scfiools, one of which is maintained by the 
Kelapur Education Society and the other by the Zilla Parishad. 
A Balak Mandir is managed by the town’s Mahila Samaj. 

A grand building with a large hall and four rooms and esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 69,000 is being built by the municipality for 
social and cultural activities. The building would also accom¬ 
modate a badminton court besides the theatre, and would 
receive Rs. 40,000 as government grant towards its construction. 
A cremation ground is maintained by the municipality for 
Hindus. Khoja and Musalraan communities maintain a burial 
ground. It is managed by panchm drawn from both the com¬ 
munities. 

The town owes its importance to the cotton and grain trade, 
there being an agriculture market produce committee. There 
are also one or two cotton ginning and pressing factories here. 
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CHAPTER 19. the programme of supplying improved seed varieties with 

- a view to increasing the agricultural yield, a seed multiplication 

Places. farm has been set up. A large weekly market is held on 
Pandhahkawda. Sundays. Pandharkavda has a police station, post and telegraph 
facilities and a rest house. 

There is little of interest in the town excepting a rather fine 
temple of Muralidhar or Gopalkrishna, built more or less in the 
Hemadpanti style, and a large well of about 35' x 35' dimensions. 
It is reported Oy the local people that the shrine and the well 
were constructed by one 'Vakambart from the Komptee com¬ 
munity some 350 years ago. It is further told that the idol in the 
sanctuary was installed some 60 years ago after the original was 
broken by robbers some 70 years ago in the hope of recovering 
precious stones and metals from its hollow inside. A tunnel is 
believed to lead from this well into the Kelapur gadhi in which 
Peshva Bajirav II had taken refuge, and as proof of this three 
arch-shaped passages are pointed out in the well. On April 2, 
1818 Peshva Bajirav was signally defeated here by Colonels 
Scott and Adams, and his flight to Nagpur to aid Appa Saheb 
was thus effectively prevented. 

I’isoAON Pisgaon is a small village of 388 inhabitants in Wani tahsil 
situated 19.31 km (about 12 miles) north-west of Wani and close 
to the Maregaon-Wani-Yavatmal road. It is an important point 
on the coal seams which the tahsil contains. A coal mine which 
wa.s formerly worked here has been closed down. In February 
1908 the right of digging coal itj this and several neighbouring 
villages was leased out for a period of 30 years to Parry and 
Company of Madras. The village has a primary school and 
wells are the source of drinking water. 

PusAu. Pusad a tahsil place in Yeotmal district formed part of the 

Mahur Sarkar in historical times. The place rose to prominence 
during the freedom struggle under the leadership of Gandhiji. 
The Lahore Congress of 1929 gave a call for complete Inde¬ 
pendence, and Gandhiji launched his momentous non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement. The salt law, the forest law and the sedition 

law were defied in Berar as in other parts of the country. 
Abhyankar and Wamaiirao Joshi were, arrested and Bapuji Aney 
took over the leadership to inaugurate the forest Satyagraha on 
10th July 1930. With a party of volunteers he cut grass from 
the reserved forests at Pusad and was arrested. It may further 
be noted that the present Chief Minister of Maharashtra, 
Shri Vasantrao Naik also hails from this place. 

Pusad, the main town of the Pus valley and headquarters of 
the tahsil of the same name is situated on the right bank of a 
meander loop of the Pus river. * It is 146.45 km (91 miles) by 
road from Akola railway station, and 34 miles from Darvha 
which again is 27 miles from Yavatmal. With two ginning 
factories and timber marts, the town is the market and nodal 
centre of the tahsil. Pusad was constituted a municipality in 
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1931 and the municipal council today is composed of 16 elected CHAPTER 19. 

councillors. In 1961 its population was 18,002 and the area under - 

its jurisdiction 13.3 scjuare miles. The total municipal receipts Places, 

in 1961-62 were Rs. 5,55,636 of which municipal taxes alone Pusad. 

contributed Rs. 2,55,023'. 

Pusad is mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari of Abul-Fazl as a par- 
gana town. There has been a Marathi boys’ school since 1862 
and a Hindustani boys’ school since 1869. Today, besides a score 
of primary and middle schools, the town has tour high schools 
of which one is for girls and an Arts and Commerce College. 

A science wing would shortly be added to this college. Inc 

library which was established in 1885 has expanded its collection 
of books and pamphlets considerably, and attracts a large num¬ 
ber of readers. It is housed in a new building. There is a civil 
hovSpital which made its modest beginnings in 1868, catering to 
the medical needs of the towns people, ihere is also a veteri¬ 
nary dispensary. A water-works recently installed on the Pus 
river supplies tap-water to the town which hitherto largely 
depended u 2 ion wells. The town has an old Hemadpemti temple 
to Mahadeva which was rebuilt by local masons at the beginning 
of this century. A large weekly market is held on Sundays. The 
tahsili was built in 1878 and besides mamlatdar’s office, there are 
civil and criminal courts, Panehayat samiti office, a police station, 
post and telegraph facilities, and a rest house. 

Ralegaon, with in 1961 a population of 4,458, is the second raceoaon 
largest and a prosperous village in Kelapur tahil, situated 
48.28 km i(about 30 miles) east of Tavatmal and 32 miles north of 
Pandharkavda. It contains shrines dedicated to Rama and 
Rukhinai, both of which are said to belong to antiquity. They 
arc reported to lie over two and a half centuries old. The 
village which is rapidly growing into a township has two tanks, 
one of which holds good water throughout the year. This is the 
principal source of drinking water as the water in most of the 
wells is salty. It is known for its large cattle market held on 
Fridays. Ralegaon has facilities of education up to the higher 
secondary school stage, has a civil hospital and a veterinary dis¬ 
pensary. The village has a police station, a rest house, and post 
and telegraph facilities. 

Ramgaon, also known as Ramgaon Rameshvar to distinguish it t, 
from three other villages of the same name, is a village of 1,649 
inhabitants in the Darvha tah.sil. To the west of the village on 
a hill top is an ancient shrine of Rameshvar the way to which is 
led by a narrow flight of stair protec'^ed on both the sides by a 
sort of an embankment. It is a small stone-built shrine contain¬ 
ing a linga symbol. A small fair is called in honour of the deity 
on the Second day of the Pola festival. There is also a shrine to 
Bhavani. Jovar and cotton are the staple crops. The village has 


‘. District Census Handbook. Yeotmal, 1961, p. 5. 
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Ramgaon has a middle school teaching up to the eighth standard, 

■ a post office and a medical practitioner. A weekly bazar is held 
amgaon. Mondays. 


Rasa with in 1961 a population of 1,683, is a village in Want 
tahsil lying 12.81 km (eight miles) west of Wani. Crowning a 
hill-top in the vicinity of the village is a small but fine temple 
dedicated to a Devi and built more or less after the Hemadpanti 
style of architecture. The village also contains a few ruined 
temples. So far many idols have been found in and around the 
village of which there are about 10 of Ganapati and four of 
Brahmadeva. Some broken Jain images have also been discover¬ 
ed. Rasa has a middle school, a medical practitioner and a post 
office. A weekly bazar is held on Saturdays. 


Ravaki. Ravari is a small village of 769 inhabitants in Kelapur tahsil, 
situated 3-22 km (about two miles) south of Ralegaon, a great 
centre for cattle sale and purchase. It has a Hemadpanti temple 
of Mahadeva which besides containing a linga and a nandi, has 
images of Hamiman, Garud and gate keepers or the dvarapdas. 
There was also a water gate whicii now lies in ruins. Built steps 
lead down to a small stream called Ramaganga, a tributary of the 
Wardha. A large Hanuman image stands in the village provided 
with steps at the side for the convenience of the people for offering 
garlands and flowers. There is also an old fort. 

Rui. Rui, with a population of 1,626 in 1961, is an ancient settlement 

in Yavatmal tahsil 28.97 km {about 18 miles) distant from Yavat- 
mal. It is noteworthy for a beautiful Hemadpanti shrine of 
Shivshankar with a spacious sahhamandap protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Act. Besides there are two more shrines 
but smaller ones, also built in Hemadpanti style of architecture. 
However, their sanctuaries do not contain any images or lingas 
and lie in a neglected state. In the environments of the village, 
especially so near the cremation ground, many broken Hindu 
and Jain idols are noticed which perhaps go to indicate the pris¬ 
tine glory of the village. Recently one Mukunda Bapurav Raut 
discovered an idol of Narsimha while digging the foundation of 
his house. Subscriptions were collected to erect a temple to house 
the idol. The village has a high school, a post office and a 
medical practitioner. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays. 


SATErAL, Satefal is a large village of 1,511 inhabitants in Darvha tahsil 
lying 25.75 km (about 16 miles) north-west of Darvha and six 
miles north of Chikhali settled on Darvha-Karanja road. West of 
the village is a Hemadpanti temple of Kapileshvara consisting of 
a sanctuary, a sabhamandap and a porch. The temple is a fine 
model of Yadava architecture and sculpture and contains inside 
the sanctuary a highly burnished and proportionate image of 
Muralidhar. A domed ceiling has a representation of Krishna 
playing on the flute in the company of the Gopis and the cattle. 
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The shikharas or towers are in a state of excellent preservation. 
Satefal has a middle schooli, a post office, and a medical practi¬ 
tioner. A weekly market is held on Sundays. 

Tapona is a small village in Darvha tahsil with a population 
of 2W in 1961 and lying 3.22 km (two miles) west of Ladkhed, a 
much bigger village in the same tahsil. It contains an antique 
Hemadpanti temple of Kashi Vishveshvara with a large image of 
nandi in front. The temple has an inner and an outer shrine 
and is crowned by a tapering shikhar. On the lintel of the inner 
shrine is an image of Ganapati and its entrance is flanked by two 
excellently sculptured dvarapatas. The sanctuary contains a large 
linga. A small annual fair is held at the temple. Repairs were 
carried out to this temple some years ago. I'he name of the 
village is sometimes spelt as Tapovan. 

Tarnoli is a village in Darvha tahsili along the road to Satefal 
with a population of 1,831 according to the 1961 Census. It is 
16.09 km (about 10 miles) north-west of Darvha. It contains two 
ruinous temples built more or less in the Hemadpanti style and 
dedicated to Dtirgadevi and Chamundadevi respectively. The 
idols, especially that of Chamundadevi, are proportionately shaped 
and are fine pieces of architectural curiosity. Strewn around the 
place are remnants of broken idols and carved stones. On a 
stone-slab an engraved image of Parshvanatha, the twenty-third 
Jain Tirthankara is also seen. Tarnoli has a middle school, a 
medical practitioner and a post office. 

Umarkhed is a municipal town near the Penganga in Pusad 
tahsil 45.06 km (about 28 miles) from Pusad by country tracks 
and 43 miles by tar road. It lies on the Bittargaon-Savargaon 
road which forks off here, one arm running towards Hadgaon in 
Nanded district. Its population in 1961 was 12,647. 

Umarkhed was created a municipality in 1939, the urban area 
being 10.6 square miles. Thirteen councillors constitute the 
municipal council, presided over by a president. The president 
is elected by the councillors from among themselves. 

The municipal receipts accrued from various sources excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,84,660.99 in 
1965-66. Income from extraordinary and debt heads stood at 
Rs. 31,542.18. Income comprised municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,93,792.77 ; realization under special Acts Rs. 358.74 ; revenue 
derived from municipal property and powers apart from taxation 
Rs. 13,896.71 ; grants and contributions Rs. 75,453.79 and miscel¬ 
laneous sources Rs. 1,178.98. Expenditure incurred on various 
heads excluding extraordinary and debt heads came to 
Rs. 3,03,491.25. Expenditure comprised general administration 
and collection charges Rs. 39,295.59 ; public safety Rs. 15,045.82 ; 
public health and convenience Rs. 1,33,191.88; public instruction 
Rs, 85,257.68 and miscellaneous heads Rs. 10,700.28. 
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The town has good medical facilities. In addition to a munici¬ 
pal maintained dispensary, there is a well-equipped civil hospital 
conducted by government. It is named as Uttarvar Memorial 
Hospital and was built out of the funds collected by way of public 
subscriptions. There are also a family planning centre and a full- 
iledged veterinary dispensary. For the greater part the town has 
kutcha drains, there being a very few cement concrete pucca 
drains. Potable water is obtained from the wells for the present. 
A water supply scheme under execution, and estimated to cost 
about Rs. 8,54,000 would soon make tap-water available. 


Primary education is under municipal management, and is 
compulsory. Of the four high schools of the town, one is Urdu 
which is conducted by the municipality and three Marathi. Two 
of these three are conducted by the Zilla Parishad and one is run 
by a private institution. 


Cremation and burial grounds, of which there are two for 
Hindus and two lor Muslims, are managed and maintained by 
the respective communities. 

Umarkhed was formerly the headquarters of a pargana, and 
has long been a place of .some importance. It was ceded to the 
Marathas in about 1750. In 1818 the Pesliva, Bajirav If halted 
here on his flight eastwards after he failed to carry out the coup 
d’etat at Pune. A small but elaborate spot marks ithe place 
where the remains of a Brahman, now known as Sadhu Mabaraj 
were cremated. In 1870 a holy nian by name Gomukh Svami, 
now popularly called Gochar-Swami, the disciple or Chela of, certain 
Chiman Bhat made Umarkhed his headtjuarters. He constantly 
undertook begging expeditions and collected very large sums ot 
money which he spent in Iruilding temples and wells and feeding 
poor people at his math or the establishment. The writer of the 
Gazetteer of 1870 speaks of 5,000 people being fed for a week at 
a time and mills being erected to grind corn for residents at the 
math. Gomukh Swami himself lived most austerely and his own 
hands never touched food or water. The tank at Abona is near 
Umarkhed. In the famine of 1899 in the blasting operation.s 
carried out in connection with this tank a large stone was detached 
which killed some people in the famine camp. It is painted red 
as a sacred stone. The tank had fallen into disuse for a long 
time but it has now been rep.aired and irrigates abimt 270 acres 
of land as against its potential of 498 acres. It however, continues 
to be a seasonal tank. Umarkhed is a large market centre with 
a cotton gin and the weekly market held on Wednesdays is 
largely attended. The town has a police station, a' .sub-treasury, 
post and telegraph and a rest house. 

Wani. Wani, also known as Wun, is the headquarters of the tahsil of 

the same name and an important colliery township settled on the 
left bank of the Nirguda river. It i.s on the main road from 
Hyderabad to Nagpur and has also a railway station on the 
Majri-Rajur railway line. A large bridge was laid across the 
Wardha river in 1963 near the village"' of Patala to facilitate 
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communications on this highway all the year round which chapter 19 . 

otherwise used to be disrupted during heavy rains. The town is — - 

called Wani in Marathi and Wun in Hindustani, the former Places, 

name being more in practice now. Up to 1905 it gave its name Wani. 

to the district, though Yavatmal was always the headquarters. 

The town stands 755 feet above sea level and is open and 
healthy. Malaria fever was formerly the principal menace, but 
its total eradication has been achieved under the malaria eradi¬ 
cation programme. The town was electrified in 1954 and in 1961 
its population was 18,176. 

Wani was constituted a municipaliity in 1924 and has an area Municipality, 
of 5.2 sejuare miles under its jurisdiction. Fourteen councillors 
constitute the municipal council and a president is elected to head 
it. In 1961-62 the total municipal receipts were Rs, 7,73,552 of 
which municipal rates and taxes alone contributed Rs. 3,20,702'. 

Apart from its mining importance, Wani is a considerable 
centre of cotton and cattle trade. There arc four cotton ginnihg 
and pressing factories, and cotton and grain markets under the 
management of the agriculture produce market committee. 

Besides coal, limestone mining is also gaining in importance and 
together provide employment to a large segment of the popula¬ 
tion, The educational institutions of ithe town include primary, 
middie and high schools and an Arts and Commerce College 
conducted by the Shikshan Prasarak Mandal. The town library 
was establi.shcd in 1874. For medical aid there is a civil hospital 
as also a veterinary dispensary. Prior to the installation of the 
water works, water-supply usetl to be drawn from three perennial 
tanks in the town. Installed in 1959 at a cost of about eight 
lakhs of rupees, the water works has made pure drinking water 
available. Wani contains .several Hemadpanti temples of which 
the one dedicated to Shri Ranganath Svami is religiously the most 
important. On the festival of Mahashivratra a fair is called in 
honour of Ranganath Svami, the attendance going well beyond 
50,000. The fair is also called by the name.of Shc.shashayi who 
should perhaps be identified with Sh'ri Ranganath Svami and 
Shri Gopal Krishna. It is especially a cattle fair. Besides cattle, 
consumer goods including goods of household utility like vessels 
of all kinds and agricultural implements are also put up for sale, 
the transactions amounting to a few lakhs of rupees. During the 
fair, the chariot or the rath of the god is brought out from the 
teniple to the .site of the fair. The tahsili was built in 1874. 

The town, besides mamlatdar’s office, has a panchayat samiti, 
civil and revenue courts, a police station and many other govern¬ 
ment offices. There are post and telegraph facilities and a rest 
house. A weekly market is held on Sundays at which cattle are 
principally sold. At Mandar, three miles south of Wani. 

Raghuji Bhoslc imprisoned Kanhoji Bhosle his uncle in 1734 
when the latter disregarded the orders of Chhatrapati Shahu to 
return to court at Satara. 


*. District Census Handbook, Yeottnal, p. 5. 
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Yelabara is a village of 1,373 inhabitants, about 33.80 km 
(21 miles) from Yavatmal, on the banks of the Waghadi river in 
Yavatmal tahsil along Yavatmal-Ghatanji road. On the other 
bank of the river is an extensive and massive Hemadpani'i tem¬ 
ple of Mahadev. This village also- cbntains many broken idols, 
rhere are a dispensary, a middle school and a post office. People 
depend upon the river and wells for their water-supply. Thursday 
is the weekly bazar day. 

Yavatmal, the headquarters of the tahsil and the district of 
Yavatmal, is situated at an elevation of 1,476 feet. The popula¬ 
tion ot the town is 45,587 according to the 1961 Census and con¬ 
sists largely of Marathi-speaking people, though Hindi, Urdu, 
Gujarati and some tribal languages are also represented. It is 
sometimes said that the original name of the place was Yevata, 
and the termination is either the word mal, a hill or a plain, or 
a corruption of mahal, chief town of a pargana. The pnrgana is 
called Yot-Lohara in the Ain-i-Ahbctri, Lohara being a village 
three miles to the west of Yavatmal. It used to have a village 
fort, gadhi, which perished many years ago but was a place of no 
importance until it was made headquarters of the Wun district 
and cultivation in the district began to develop. The name of 
the district was changed to Yavatmal in 1905. It is situated on 
the high ground above the ghats on the southern side of the 
Payanghat plain and four miles back from the edge of the 
plateau. The town has a fairly open site and the streets are 
generally broad and tarred. The climate is naturally cooler than 
that of the Payanghat though it is still hot. In the hot weather 
there is almost always a cool breeze at night. Yavatmal is con¬ 
nected with Bombay-Nagpur railway by a link line from 
Murtizapur in Akola district. It is also connected by tar roads 
with each of the tahsil headquarters and other places in the 
Wardha and the Penganga valleys. Dhamangaon railway station 
on the Bombay-Nagpur line is only 29 miles to the north and 
connected by a good tar road with a frequent bus service. The 
town, besides the usual post and telegraph facilities, is served by 
a telephone exchange. Thus it is advantageously placed for 
transport and corrimunications. However, it has hardly anything 
to distingu'sh it except as a large outgrown village. 

A municipality was constituted in 1869 but was dissolved 
shortly thereafter. It was again established in 1894 and thus 
forms the oldest municipality in the district. The area under its 
jurisdiction is 3.2 square miles. A total of 30 elected councillors 
compose the municipal council. The municipal council is 
headed by a president elected by the councillors from among 
themselves. In 1966-67 the total receipts of the municipality 
excluding extraordinary and debt heads were Rs. 19,50,749.94 of 
which municipal rates and taxes alone contributed Rs. 9,57,490.76 
and government grant Rs. 6,40,273.44. 

Yavatmal has a well-equipped government maintained civil 
hospital with X-ray and ether faedities, including a 40 bedded 
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unit for leprosy affected patients and a T.B. clinic. A maternity 
home also affording treatment in gynaecology is also maintained. 
An ayurvedic dispensary and a veterinary dispensary are the 
only medical institutions conducted by the town municipality. 
The town has also private clinics and dispensaries. Yavatmal has 
yet neither underground drainage system nor water-works supply¬ 
ing tap water. Drains for the most part are kutcha. At present 
the water supply is drawn wholly from the wells and though it is 
plentiful, acute scarcity is felt during the dry season. A water 
works scheme has, however, already been taken up and is expect¬ 
ed to make tap water shortly available. A large tank is situated 
close to the town on the north and is directly useful for watering 
cattle and indirectly probably helps to maintain the level of 
water in the wells. 

Primary education is conducted by the municipality. 5,002 
pupils were learning in the municipal primary schools in 1966- 
67. There were 155 primary teachers. The net cost in this 
regard was Rs. 3,19,733 towards which the municipality received 
a grant of Rs, 1,78,733 from the government. A high school is 
also conducted by the municipality in which there were 1,155 
pupils and 48 teachers in \966-67. The net cost in this regard 
stood at Rs. 1,51,371.29 during the same year. Besides, the town 
has eight private schools of which four receive an annual grant 
of Rs. 1,000 each from the town municipality. Yavatmal has 
also two privately conducted colleges having the faculties of 
Arts, Science and Commerce. Among the montessories the one 
conducted by Shishu Vihar Mandal and established way back in 
1946 de.serves a mention. The Mandal has also started a Mahila 
Vidyalaya with a Vasatigriha and should be commended for the 
propaganda it has carried out and the help and guidance it has 
rendered in setting up similar piontessories not only in Yavatmal 
district but in other adjoining districts also. 

The town has three libraries viz., the Nagar Vaebanalaya, the 
Vivekananda Library and the Zilla Granthalaya. Of these the 
Nagar Vachanalaya is perhaps the best and the oldest in the 
town having been established in 1887. In 1965-66 its total income 
including a grant of Rs. 6,700 from government and Rs. 250 
from the town municipality was Rs. 17,081,27 and expenditure 
Rs. 1,780,57. In addition to the collection of nearly 7,000 books 
a majority of which arc in English, Marathi and Hindi, the 
library provides all the leading dailies and other magazines. 
The Union Biblical Seminary of the Free Methodist Mission 
conducts a Biblical Training School which is one of the oldest 
institution in Yavatmal, 

One cremation ground for Hindus and a burial ground for 
Muslims are maintained by the town municipality. 

Yavatmal is located in a typically rural section of Maharash¬ 
tra and is a centre of cotton trade of importance, there being 
about eight ginning factories and four presses. It has cotton and 
grain market under the supervision of agriculture produce 
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market committee, as also many co-operatives embracing diverse 
fields and occupations. Along with the increasing commercial 
activity a nuclei of trade and hanking is also growing up. It is 
the headquarters of the Yavatmal District Centrali Co-operative 
Bank and has branches of some of the leading banks. In the 
recent past an agricultural research station, a district poultry 
farm and a few oil mills have come into being. An industrial 
e.state is also being established. Yavatmal is an important 
market for cattle and at the weekly bazar on Sundays a large 
number of cattle is also sold. The municipality has made provi¬ 
sion for holding three daily markets. 

The town has no great buildings of architectural excellence 
except the antique Hemadpanti temple of Kedareshvara and some 
fine modern buildings. Located in the centre of the town the 
Kedareshvara shrine is of great antiquity, its sabhamandap 
having been added only in 1915 by public contributions and 
subscriptions. The sanctuary, the entrance to which is. richly 
ornamented, contains a large linga symbol and unlike other 
linga symbols has a hollow pit in the centre. In front there is a 
nandi installed on a pedestal where from to the left there are 
niches one of which houses a brass idol of Shankara sheltered 
by a eleven hooded cobra also of brass. In a similar niche there 
is an idol of Parvati. The temple also contains idols of Ganapati 
and Sarasvati, and has pavilions in the courtyard serving as 
sarais. There arc also one or two wells for water supply. The 
sabhamandap is let on hire for the performance of marriage and 
such other sacred ceremonies. A largely attended fair is called 
on the festival of Mahashivraim and on the occasion a number 
of temporary shops are erected for the sale of toys, furniture, 
utensils and such other goods. A trust looks after the manage¬ 
ment of the temple. 

The town has also temples one each dedicated to Vitthal and 
Hanuman and two mos<iucs. Built in about 1900 A.D. by one 
Shivram Sonar in memory of his son the Vitthal Mandir has 
much religions importance. It has a spacious sabhamemdapa 
and a hall used for solemnising weddings and conducting such 
other functions. The gabham contains idols of Vithoha and 
Rakhumai reportedly brought from Pandharpur. In honour of 
the deity a fair beginning with Ashadhi Ekadashi and lasting 
for seven days is held. The temple has an annual income of 
about Rs. 25,000 from immovable assets of its propriety. A trust 
looks after the temple management. To the south of the town 
is the Hanuman shrine, revered all the more by virtue of the 
idol in it being believed to he svayamhhu. It was built by one 
Ganpatrav Marathe in 1931. The mandap of 30'x30' dimen¬ 
sions was added in 1938 and consists of brick walls and tin roof. 
In addition to Hanuman idols, the shrine also houses a linga and 
a Nandi. In the vicinity of the temple there is a large water 
tank used for drinking purposes and a talav of smaller propor¬ 
tions used mainly for washing purposes and watering cattle. 
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Hanuman Jaycmti is the major occasion for a large gathering at 
the temple. On every Saturday a number of people visit the 
temple for worship. 

Yavatmal has a research institute known as Shardashrama 
founded in 1932 by Dr. Y. K. Deshpande. The institute 
conducts research in the field of ancient Indian history, it has, 
since its inception, succeeded in tracing some valuable manus¬ 
cripts and publishing them.' It has also a good collection of 
copper-plate and stone inscriptions, coins and other archaeo¬ 
logical finds. 

Being the headquarters of a district the town besides the 
collectorate, the Zilla Parishad, the district court and the police, 
has the offices of all the major government departments. There 
are a rest house and a circuit house. 


CHAPU PJR 19. 

Places. 

Yeotmal. 

Objects, 





DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATIONS OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

The names of Towns and Villages are arranged in alphabetical order for the 
whole of the District. 

Column (I).—The names aje Riven both in EnRiish and Deonagart. 


•Abbreviations indicatin',' tahsils.— 

!)■ 

DRV—Darvvha. PSD—Pusad- 

KLPR—Kclapur. WN—Wani. 


YTM—Yeotmal. 


CoTumn (2).— (a) Direction and (4) 'i'ravellinB distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters 
Abbreviation.^ used showing direction from tahail headquarters - 


E—East. 
W—West. 
N—North. 
S—South. 


NE—North-East. 
SE—South-East. 
NW—North-West. 
SW—South-West. 


Column Ci). —(a) Area (acres); (4) Total population ; (c) Number of households; (d) Total number 
of agricultural population. 


Column (4).—(«) Post office ; (4) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).—(a) Railway station ; (4) Its distance from the village. 

Colutitn (6).—(o) Weekly bazar ; (4) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
Column (7).—(n) Nearest motor stand ; (4) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village;— 


br—brook, 
n—'nalla. 
t—^tank. 
w—small well. 


PI—pipe-line, 
str—stream, 
p—pond. 


cl—canal. 

o—scarcity of water. 
W—^big well. 


spr— spring. 


rsr—reservoir. 


Column (9 ).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple 
math, mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, librarj', dispensary, church and inscrip¬ 
tion :— 


Si—school. 

(h)—high. 

(m)—'middle. 

(pr)—^primary, 
(tr-clg)—trainimr 
college. 

mun—tnunieipality- 
pyt—panchuyut. 


C's—Co-operative 
society. 

(c)—credit, 

(fmg)—farming. 

(gr)—group. 

(i)—industrial 
(con)—consumers, 
(mis)—miscellaneous, 
(mp)—^multipurpose. 


(sp)—sale and purchase, dh—dbarmashala. 


(wvg)—^weaving. 
(Fr)—fair, 
tl—temple, 
m—math, 
mq—mosque, 
dg—dargah. 


gym—gymnasium, 
ch—chavadi. 
lib—library, 
dp—dispensary, 
(vet)—^veterinarj’. 
Cch—Church, 
ins—inscription. 


Months according to Hindu calendar :— 

Ct—Chaitra ; Vsk—^\^aishakha ; Jt—Jaishtha ; Asd—Ashndha ; Sm—Shravana : Bdp—Bhadra- 
pada; An—Ashvina ; Kt—Kartika ; MrR—Margashirsha; Ps—Psusha ; Mg—Mspha ; Phg—Phalguna. 
Sud—Shuddhn (first fortnight of the month); Vrd—Vrdya (fecond fortnight of the month). 


N.B .—Figures for distance in columns (2), ( 4 ), (S), and (7) ate given in miles and furlongs, 
.A-1197—46-A. 
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maHaRashtjia «TATF- OaZETTEEI^ 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

•Area (bctps) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OfKcc ; 

Distance. 

(4) j 

Adad—Psd.—3m 

S; 

13 0 

2354; 374; 121; 

189 

Mulawa; 

40 

Adagaon—Psd.—3(s*li<1 

W; 

80 

1988; 1282 

221; 

378 

Local; 


Adagaon—Drv.— 

NW 

210 

3437; 1342 

279; 

606 

Local; 


Adakoli—NW.— 

S\\ 

170 

2160; 441 

78 

■ 

112 

Marki Bk; 

40 

.Adani—Klpr.—BTIsaH 

XE 

12-4 

1422; 565 

179; 

307 

Karanji; 

20 

Adega'n—Wn.—3l.d<(i<^ 

S; 

180 

8586; 2594 

430; 

746 

Local; 


Aheralli—Wn.— 

SW; 

360 

579 

; 406 

74; 

122 

Satpalli; 

0-J 

Aheri—^Wn.— 

E; 

60 

1381 

; 543 

98 

; 

131 

Bhalar; 

40 

Ajani—Dr\'.—STTSnft 

N; 

250 

933; 219 

46; 

114 

Shirasgaon; 

20 

Ajanti—Drv.—3131^ 

N; 

210 

2607 

; 1206 

222 


570 

Local; 


Ak.apur—Wn.—3TTO^ 

NW; 

130 

932; 499 

103; 

267 

Chinchilla; 

1-0 

Akapuri—Ytm.—3rRr^[ft 

SK: 

20-0 

6184; 2174 

378; 

910 

Local; 


Akola—Dn'.—Sll'ti'ieii 

SE; 

180 

1175 

; 232; 49; 

92 

Loni; 

40 

Akolu Bajar—Ytm.—SRTpTT . 

S; 

160 

1605; 1910; 383: 

729 

Local; 


Akoli—Psd.— 

SE; 

580 

4704; 887; 177; 

414 

Local; 


AkoH Bk.—Klpr.—STf^iMV 

SE; 

6-0 

1488; 1135; 213; 

328 

Bori; 

8-0 

Akoli Kh.—Klpr.-^lPfrt?ft 

N; 

30 

2288; 929; 208; 

332 

Pandharkaoda; 30'0 

Alegaon—Ytm.—3n%lTPf 

NW; 

16-0 

2508 

881 

169; 

463 

Asegaon; 

2-0 

.Alipur—‘Ytm.— 

N; 


274 

1 






Alod.a—Ytm.—31vri?l 1 

NE; 

200 

1337 

292 

64; 

81 

Pardi 

20 









(Savalapur); 


Amadapur—Psd.—31Hn^ 

E; 

230 

2075; 544 

128; 

221 

Kurali; 

20 

Amadari—Pad.—STTJTSTI’ 

S; 

130 

1822; 320 

112; 

113 

Mulawa; 

120 

Amadari—Pad.—3ttn^<i 

S; 

450 

1363 

147 

927 


43 

Belakhed; 

50 

Amadi—Klpr.—STWSt 

NW'; 

320 

2920 

904 

173 


369 

Ghatanji; 

30 

Amala—A tm.—■ailHtll 

E; 

200 

975 

325 

71 


137 

Dhotra; 

20 

Amala—Drv,—STHT^TT 

S; 

140 

4154 

1411 

262 


676 

Arambhi; 

2-0 

Amalon—Wn.—STTirot^ 

S; 

220 

910 

241 

45 


53 

Adegaon; 

30 

Amani—Drv —STHP^ 

SE; 

280 

1021 

366 

58 


168 

Bhatsara; 

2-0 

Amani Bk.—Pad 

E; 

230 

1868 

824 

i53 


33C 

.Mahagaun; 

2-0 


•Fi^ute for Ufb«n'Area is given in Kro*« 


Vn97—46-B. 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Durance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

430 

Mulawa; 

4-0; Tue. 

.. 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Washim; 

150 


.. 

Khandala; 

30 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 
lib; dp. 

San(;vi; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


40 

W. 

2 SI (pf, m); Cs; tl; m; lib. 

Wani; 

17-0 

Jamani; 

5'0; Sun. 

• . 

60 

W. 

Sl(pr);C8; 2tl. 

Wani; 

270 

Karartji; 

1-4; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

81 (pr); tl. 

, . 


Local; 

.. Tue. 

Mukutban; 

2-0 

w. 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; 7tl, 

Wani; 

360 

Satpalli; 

O-i; Wed. 

. . 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhandak; 

40 

Bhandak; 

4 0; Wed. 

. . 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

25-0 

Shirassraon; 

2-0; Wed. 

Stage; 

, 

w. 

tL 

Uarwha; 

21-0 

. 

3 0; Tue. 

Local; 

, 

w. 

Sl(pr):pyt;.4ti. 

Rajur; 

4-0 

Rajur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Gawarala; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Ycotmal; 

200 

Ghatanji; 

3 0; Tue. 

" 


w. 

SI (pr); Niranjan Baba Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13; 2 tl; m; 
gym; lib. 

Darwha; 

180 

Jawala; 

4-0; Tue. 


2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr):2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

160 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local 

' * 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bandarbaba 
Fr. Mg; 4 tl; mq; dh; 
gym; lib; dp. 

Himayatnagar, 

130 

Dhanaki; 

5'0; Mbn.' 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Wani; 

420 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6'0; Sun. 

» ♦ 

M 

W;n. 

2 S (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Wani; 

330 

Pandhar- 
kaoda; ' 

3-0; Sun. 

« 4 

U-t 

W,rv. 


Yeotmal; 

160 

Pahoor, 

4'0: Tue. 

Pahoor; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

Ycotmal; 

30-0 

Donoda; 

hO; Sat, 

Manakapur; 

20 

W. 

3tl;dg. 

Kinawat; 

17'0 

Dhanaki; 

10-0; Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

SI (m); Budhappa Maharaj 
Fr.Ps.Vad. 8;3tl. 

Borada; 

26-0 

Shembal- 

pimpri; 

4-0; Mon. 

•• 

O-i 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 26'Q 

IJmarkhed; 

6-0; Wed. 

. . 

30 

W:n. 


Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Ghatanji; 

3-0; Tue. 

• • 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Ralcgaon; 

7 0; Fri. 

Local; 

, . 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

14-0 

Digras; ’ 

0-0; Sat. 

. 

3.0 

w. 

SI (pr); C8; <1. dp(vet). 

Wani; 

220 

Kayar; 

5-0; Thu. 

Neral; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Darwha; 

20-0 

. . 

. . . • ‘ 

• . 

40 

w. 

d. 

Darwha; 

630 

Fulsawangi; 

8*0; Thu. 

k 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; tl, ch. 
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Vilkfje Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households: .Agriciilturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Amani Kh.—Psd.-—Jimufl ST. 

K; 

220 

702; 620; 

120; 

311 

Mahagaon; 

1-0 

Amashct—Div.— 

E; 

UO 

949; 408; 

83; 

176 

Kamathwada; 

3-0 

Amati—Psci.— 3im<fl 

W; 

160 

1419; 460 

92: 

267 

Rohda; 

40 

Anib—\Vn.—aiR 

SW; 

360 

1561: 69 

18; 

41 

Patan; 

7-0 

AinbaRavhan—Pad.— 

S; 


615: 23 

5; 

7 



Amhagiivhan—Psci — 

S; 

20 

812; 16 

4; 

4 



Ambali—Psd.—aTWTPTt' 

S; 

210 

3268; 1015 

180: 

410 

Pophali; 

2-0 

Ambcjhari—Klpr.—ifTiWTT . i 

NW; 

16-0 

2302; 1086 

120; 

591 

Mohada; 

3-0 

Ambejhan—Wn.— 

W; 

16-0 

1712; 119 

20; 

66 


18-0 

Ambckhari Bk.—Wn.—3irair(t 9. .. 

SW; 

26-0 

1274: 109 

22; 

40 

Patan; 

9-0 

Ambejhari Kh.—Wn —anwfV .. 

SW; 

280 

2237; 138 

31; 

73 

Nawargaon; 

80 

Aniboda—Psd,—aTHTtST 

E; 

200 

2510; 1644 

367; 

553 

l/ocal; 


Amboda Kh.—Drv,— 

SE; 

320 

1727; 743 

132: 

418 

Kawatha- 

2-0 







bajar; 


Ambora—Kipr.—SiT^RT 

S; 

4-0 

870; 102 

14; 

41 

Pahapal; 

2-0 

.\nanta\.adi—P.sd.— 

E; 

.. 

972; 960; 167; 

289 

Iliwara; 

2-0 

•Anasing—Psd.— 

SW; 

16'6 

2147; 443 

88; 

153 

Mulawa; 

120 

Andabori—Ytni.— 

E; 

190 

953; 264 

53; 

89 

Katri; 

10 

Andharavadi—Klpr.—31^(1 <,qisl 

S; 

130 

1120; 66 

15; 

45 

Bori; 

2-0 

Anjanagaon—Ytm.— 

N; 


578: 20 


2 


. , 

.Anjanakhcd Shari —Drv;—VTCt 

S; 

300 

8041; 1735 

330; 

621 

Shelu; 

20 

Anji—Klpr.—'ataft 

N; ■ 

32-0 

1801; 546 

131; 

296 

Wadhona; 

3-0 

.Anji—Klpr.—STSft" 

W; 


1361; 695 

114; 

186 



Anji (Nristnh)—Klpr.—) ■ 

NW; 


1846; 1269; 242; 

436 

Ghatanji; 

2-0 

Antaragaon—Ytm.— 

N: 

11-0 

1020; 380; 75; 

140 

Ganori; 

2-0 

Antaragaon—Ytm.—attl vli*l 

E; 

24-0 

3552; 986; 186; 

491 

Metikheda; 

2-0 

Antaragaon—Klpr.— 

N; 

450 

2352; 940; 105; 

426 


20 

Antaragacit—lirv.—1^1 

S; 

5-0 

883; 470; 87; 

193 

Palashi; 

3-0 

.Antaragaon—Drv.—SfrTRlt^ 

SE; 

230 

2417; 1141; 427; 

602 

Bhansara; 

1-4 

.Apati—Wn.—3rn<?t 

N; 

17-0 

1325: 579; 113; 

244 

Hiwaramajra; 

3-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darw’ha; 62-0 

Hiwara; 

5-0; Thu. 


1-4, 

W., 

,S1 (pr); tl. 

Ladkhed; 4-0 

Chani; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kamath- 

wada; 

30 

W:r\-. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wasini; 27'0 

Rohda; 

4-0; Thu. 

Hiwalani; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 37-0 

Jamani; 

2-5; . . 

Patan; 

2-0 

n. 

tl. 

Hiniayatnagar; 27'0 

Unmrkhed; 

7-0; Wed. 


2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Dattajayanti Fr 
Mrg. Sud, 10; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 32'0 

Mohada; 

3*0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

180 


8-0; . . 


8-0 

n. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Wani; 26-0 

Katali* 

Barguon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaodu; 

100 

W. 

tl. 

15-0 

Nawargaon; 

8-0: Thu. 

Karanrwadi; 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dunvha; 64‘0 

Hiwara; 

3 0; Thu. 

. . 

2-0 

W’. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; dp. 

Darwha; 32*0 

Kawatha- 

bajar; 

2-0; Fri. 

Kosadani; 

20 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Adilabad; 23*0 

j Pandhara- 
1 kaodu; 

4*0; Sun. 

Kelapur; 

2-0 

\V. 

SI (pr). 

i' 

Oarwha; 45*0 

Hiwara; 

2 0; Thu. 


04 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Hingoli; 22*0 

Shenibal- 

Pinipri; 

5-4; Mon. 

Fulwadi; 

50 

n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 19-0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Tue. 

Katri? 

10 

w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Yeotmal; 54-0 

Patanbori; 

2-0; Sat. 

Patanbori; 

20 

W'. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 37*0 

Ami; 

.. Mon- 

Lonabehal; 

70 

w. 

2 SI (pr): pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 38*0 

Wadhona; 

3 0; Thu. 

Zadagaon; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

. . « > 





w. 


Yeotmal; 28*0 

Ghatanji; 

2'0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

20 

w. 

2 SI (pr, ro); Nrisinha 
Jayanti Vsk. Sud. 15; 
2tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18*0 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 24*0 

Dongara- 

khards; 

2-0; Wed. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

liinganghat; 35*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

.. 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);C8;5U. 

Uarwrlia; 5*0 

Darwha; 

5*0: Sun. 

Taroda; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Sadhubaba’s Fr 
Ct; 2 tl; ch. 

Dartvha; 23*0 

Ami; 

3‘0: Mon. 

Ami; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Suponath Baba’s 
Fr.Mg. Sud.;3tl. 

Rajur; 70 

Mardi; 

7*0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

4-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr. n.); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 
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Village Name. 

<l) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Oflfice ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Apati-Ramapur—Klpr —3IWJl-<N^ 

N; 

420 

1202 

469 

100 

187 

Zadagaon; 

Bl 

/Vrambhi—Dn'.— 

S; 

190 

6025 

2842 

498 

1077 

Local; 


Ardhavan—’Wn.—3Tij«m 

SW; 

260 

2283 

467 

92 

201 

Marki; 


.\rcgaon—P.sd.— 

N; 

20 

3152 

1064 

250; 491 

Pusad; 


Arjuni—Wn.— 

W; 

180 

2083 

479 

91 

234 

Wegaon; 


Arli—Klpr.—3|<?ft 

SW; 

160 

1292 

1133 

259 

389 

I.a)cal; 


Ami—Drv.—si|uff 

SE; 

240 

6839 

1218 

2032 

2721 

Local; 


Asara—Drv.—STTOTT 

SE; 

240 

1365; 729; 138 

219 

Dabhadi; 

2-0 

Asegaon—Ytm.— 

NW; 

130 

2419 

1263; 262; 491 

Local; 


Aaoia—Ytm.—amrterr 



3839 

1041 

186 

508 

Bramhan* 



nn 






wada; 


Aaoli—Pad.— 



2138 

984 

227 

320 

Gaul Kh; 

l■4 

.\soii—Kipr.—armt^ft 

NW; 

16-0 

1488 

625 

120 

293 

Mohadu; 


Ashta—Drv.—STT^ZT 

SE; 

240 

1722 

549 

83 

255 

Kalgaon; 



N; 

33-0 

1391 

389 

80 

137 

Pachakhfd; 


.•\shta—Klpr.—3|nTOT 

N; 

490 

1148 

954 

202 

453 

Gujari; 


Ashti—Ytm.—3n^€l' 

NE; 

120 

2615 

1197 

227 

581 

Local; 


.^shtona—Klpr.— 

NE; 

28-0 

1737 

941 

173 

357 

Khairi; 

1-4 

Atamurdi—Klpr.— 

N; 

320 

1053 

841 

ISO 

413 

Wadhona; 

IQ 

Aurangapur—Drv.—3lK<l^'< 

NE; 

30 

353 

[25 

\(y 

:'7 

Darwha; 


Ayata—Klpr.—aiNtil 

SW; 

320 

1533 

935 

I9I 

298 

Local; 

• • 

Babapur—Wn.—arratg^C 

S; 

140 

1596 

582 

105 

236 

Nerad; 


Babhulagao»—Ytm.— 

N; 

140 

602 

3163 

663; 808 

Local; 


Badali—Psd.-^rrec3t 

SE; 

290 

2028 

1338 

220 

437 

Krishnapur; 


Bagapur—^Ytm.— 

N; 

100 

308, 

311 

64 

146 

Rani 









Umaravati; 


Bagavadi—Drv.-^mnft 

E; 

1-4 

1371 

226 

46 

128 

Darwha; 

1-4 

Bagavadi—Ytm.— 

N; 

1-5 

974 

85 

17 

38 

Sarul; 


Baggi—Klpr.— 

SE; 

61 

651 

216 

52 

151 

Bori; 


Bahattar—Klpr.— 

SW; 

9-3 

573- 

290 

52 

173 

Both; 



S; 

220 

808, 

210 

40; 

53 

Bori; 


Ballarapur—^Klpr.— 

S; 

60 

731 

201 

43, 

102 

Sunna; 

l-O 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Razar; 
Distance; 

Oa/.ar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

320 

Zadagaon; 

3-0: Sat. 

Zadagann; 

30 

W. 

Sl(pr): Cs; 2tl. 

Danvha; 

190 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Chincholi; 

60 

w. 

2 SI (pr,m); pyt; Cs. 

Want; 

260 

Mukutban; 

6 0; Mon. 


6-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



Pusad; 

2-0; Sun. 


0-3 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Rajun 

140 

Navurgaon; 

4-0: Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ycottnal; 

600 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Bori; 

14-0 

rv. 

S' (rt); tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

340 

Local; 

. Mon. 

Local; 


W:n; 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); Cs; 9 tl; 

Darwha; 

Yeotmal; 

240 

13-0 

Ami; 

Local: 

.. Mon. 

. . Sat. 

Chondhi; 

60 

rv. 

W. 

W 

m; mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; 
15 dp. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Aseguon- 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Net. 

8-0; Tue. 

Uttarwadhona; 

4-0 

w. 

1 

Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. pour- 
nima; 3tl; mq; lib. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Jalgaen; 

40-0 

Pusad; 

10-0; Sun. 

Gaul Kh.; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs (gr); mq. 

Yeotmal; 

240 

Mohada; 

3-0; Tue. 


30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Kalgaon; 

3’0; Sun. 


40 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pulgaon; 

6 0 

Pulgaoii; 

6'0; Mon. 

Gharfal; 

j-O 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; rii; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

330 


6-0; Fri. 


6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

HO 

Kotha; 

2-4; Wed. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanhoba Fr. 

Want; 

180 

Khairi; 

1-4; Fri. 

Wadaki; 

40 

W;n. 

Ct. Sud. Pratipada; 3 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Wadhona; 

2 0; Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

80 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

30 

Dori Kh.; 

3 0; Tue. 

Bori Kh.; 

30 

w. 



430 

Local; 

Mon. 

Ghatanji; 

160 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

140 

Kayar; 

2 0; Thu. 



W'. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

Local; 

.. 'I'hu. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; 4 Cs; 

Himayatnagar, 

160 

Umarkhed; 

4 0; Wed. 

Vidul; 

20 

W. 

4 tl; dg; dh; gym; lib; 

5 dp (1 vet.). 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 

190 

Babhulgaon; 

4 0; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

1-4 

Darwha; 

I•4: Sun. 

Darwha; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Dhamangaon; 

12-0 

Babhulgaon; 

.. Thu. 

. , 

10 

W. 

pyt; tl. j ^ 

Wani; 

420 

Pandhar- 

6-0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

510 

kaoda; 

Pahapal; 

3-0; Thu. 

kaoda; 

Pahapal; 

3-4- 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

220 

Mukutban; 

3'0; Mon. 

« . 

30 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Edalabad; 

20-0 

Bori (Patan); 

5-0; Sat. 

Dhoki; 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 
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Direction ; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office : 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Balegaon—Drv.— 

N; 

240 

1371 

405 

91 

239 

Ajanti; 

1-0 

Bamarda—Wn.— 

NW; 

210 

1011 

200 

40 

99 

Chopan; 

1-4 

Banagaon—Drv.— 

N; 

140 

3422 

1351 

248 

610 

Chinchagaon; 

20 

Banayat—Drv.— 

E: 

130 

1032 

567 

120 

294 

Ladakhed; 

3-0 

Bansi—Psd.— 

N; 

100 

3089 

1297 

240 

629 

Local; 


Bar—Psd.—5TT 

S; 

440 

1072 

639, 

103 

159 

Palaslii 

4-0 

Barabada—Yttn.—«l<q ^1 

S; 

.. 

801 

187 

34 

106 


.. 

Barabadi—Drv.— 

NW; 

100 

566 

64 

15 

36 

Turnoli; 

10 

Barad—^Ytm.— 

N: 

220 

1182 

615 

132 

219 

Pahoor; 

1-4 

Baradagaon—Klpr.—anT3PTPT 

N; 

450 

1188 

276 

54 

156 

Balegaon; 

2-0 

Baradatanda—Ytm-—qK-shiSII 

S; 

180 

2157 

1160 

206 

475 

, , 

2-0 

Barhanapur—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

12-4 

388 

196 

41 

92 

Pardi; 

2-4 

Bcchaklieda—Ytm.— 

S; 

170 

2700 

1005 

210 

469 

Bhamb; 

2-0 

Beladari—Psd.— 

SE; 

22-0 

2497 

685 

145 

386 

Mahaguon; 

7-0 

Bclakhed—Psd.— 

S; 

37-5 

3111 

1776 

294 

560 

Local; 

•• 

Belon;!—• • 

E; 

90 

2630; 177; 39; 109 

Ycotmal; 

9-0 

Belora—Ytm.— 

S; 


2901; 1460; 295; 615 

Local; 









Lakh Rayachi; 


Bclora—Urv-— 

S; 

iv*o 


‘y 

f / o, 601 

Z'U 

Belora— Vfti .— 

SE; 

140 

1256 

1280 

143 

285 

Local; 


Belori (Gotandaheti)—Ytm^'10 

SE; 

190 

3584 

1185 

263; 652 

Yelabara; 

90 

(tridid^<rt) 









Bclura—^Psd.— qojO 

W; 

390 

6533; 3381; 486; 1159 

Local 


Belura—Klpr.— 

NW; 

310 

590; 549; 128; 238 


20 

Beluri—Klpr,— 

SE; 

20 

1128; 360; 57; 114 

Pandharkaoda; 

20 

Besa—Wn.—.. 

E; 

6-4 

1143 

439 

91 

188 

Ukani; 

4-0 

Jbthadaumari—Klpr.— 

SW; 

100 

2864 

986 

190 

538 

Both; 

20 

Bhalaki—Drv.—»ii<rlVl 

NW; 

210 

741 

15 

2 

7 

. . 

10 

Bhalar—Wn.—imR 

E; 

50 

3287 

1344 

266 

301 

Local; 


Bhalevadi—Wn.— 

NW; 

140 

1347 

268 

40 

77 

Maregaon; 

2-0 

Bhamb—Klpr.— 

N; 

320 

1004 

611 

111 

271 

Sawangi; 

2-0 

Bhamb—Psd.—^(Tt^ 

E; 

240 

3970 

730 

121 

167 

, 

50 

Bhambaraja—Ytm.—>ljqt.l41 .. 

SW; 

150 

2828 

1920 

369 

511 

Local; 


Bhambarakheda—Psd.—.. 

S; 

24-1 

282; 141; 23; 53 

Mulawa; 

5'0 
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Kailwiiy Station ; 

Distal tcc. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand : 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Badanora; 

280 

Ner; 

3 0; Tue. 


10 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

110 

Mardi; 

2 0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

20 

W. 

pyt; tl. 

Uarwha; 

140 


2'0; Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; dp. 

Ladakhcd; 

30 

Ladakhed; 

3 0; Sat. 

Ladakhed; 

30 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

260 

Pusad; 

10-0; Sun. 


20 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; m; 
mq; ch; lib; dp. 

Himayutnatjar; 

250 

Umarkhed; 

8-0; Wed. 


2-() 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti fr.; 
2t). 

Bhaiidcgaon; 

60 

Lolli; 

2 0; Tue. 

Chikhali; 

30 

W. 


Dhamangaun; 

140 

Pahoor; 

1-4; Tue. 

I’afioor; 

1-4 

\V;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

25-0 

Ralegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 


0-4 

W. 

pyt; tl. 

Yeotnial; 

180 

Akolabazar; 

2'0; Fri. 

.\kolabazur; 

2-0 

VV. 

2 SI (pr); 2 tl. 

^’eotntal; 

22-4 

Rotha; 

2-4; Wed. 

Kotha; 

2-4 

n*. 

SI (pr): tl; lib. 

Ycotxnal; 

170 

Bhamb; 

2-0; Fri. 

Bhamb; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwlia; 

65-0 

Muhiwa; 

SO, .. 

Nundguwliun; 

. . 

\v. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; lib. 

Uarwha; 


Umarkhed; 

5 0; Wed. 



\v. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; ni; 
ch. 

Yeotinal; 

9-0 

Kalanib; 

5 0; Tue. 


1-0 

W;n. 

tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

220 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Mangrul; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 5tl; 
lib; dp. 

Dur«hu; 

190 

Digrus; 

5'0; Sat. 

Dignis; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

20 

Gfaugus; 

2'0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (m): tl. 

Yeotmal; 

190 

Jodmoha; 

7 0: Fri. 


l-O 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs. 

Washiiii; 

120 

Local; 

Fri, 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, ni, h); Ca; 2 tl; m; 

2 lib; dp. 


28-0 

Ghataiyi; 

2 0: Tue. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); tL 

Wani; 

38-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

2-0; Sun. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

6-4 

Wani; 

6'4: Sun. 

Wani; 

6-4 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

52-0 

Pahapal; 

3-4; Thu. 

Pahapal; 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Sangli 

9-0 

. . 

1-0: .. 


3'0 

w. 


Want; 

50 

Wani; 

3-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

5-0 

n:pl. 

2 .SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

70 

Mardi; 

5-0! Wed. 

Maregaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Ca. 

Yeotmal; 

310 

Ralegaon; 

3-0: Fri. 

• . 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 


560 

Fulsawangi; 

5-0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

15*0 

Loca^ 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2C»; 3 tl; dg; 
gym; lib; dp. 


28>4 

Mttlawa; 

Tue. 


4-0 

W;rv. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (aci es); Pop.; 
households ; A^culturists. 

(5) 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Bhambora—Klpr.—ITTiftTT 

W; 


3626; 1354; 

222; 506 

.. 


Bhandart—Klpr.— 

W; 

470 

893; 791; 

174; 322 

Borgaon; 

3-0 

Bhandari—Drv.— 

SE; 

260 

815; 624; 

104; 154 

Chikhali; 

10 

Bhandari—Pad.— 

NW; 

180 

1228; 606; 

133; 302 

Brahmangaon; 

50 

Bhandegaon—Drv.—vrrtrrN' 

NW; 

70 

2309; 1663; 

305; 727 

Local; 


Bhandevada—VVn.— 

N; 

70 

563; 277; 

54; 113 

Rajur; 

I-O 

Bhari—Ytm.—'S(Trd 

NE; 

4-2 

3181; 2133; 

440; 790 

Local; 


Bhatamarg—^Ytm.— vnZTTni 

N; 

180 

753; 261; 

62; 137 

Rani 

1-0 






Umaravati; 


Uhatamba—Pad-—I 

E; 

20 

654; 138: 

96; 63 

Hudi; 

10 

Bhavani—Psd.— 

SE; 

260 

2875; 1268; 

222; 469 

Local; 


Bhcndala— V^’n. —ii^robf 

SW; 

250 

1609; 782; 

135; 245 

Marki; 

30 

Bhilukaa—Ytm.— 

NW, 

80 

948; 235; 

50; 109 

Sawar, 

2-0 

Bhimanala—VVn.—flTBWrai 

SW; 

25-0 

979; 289; 

60; 131 

Matharjun; 

4-0 

Bhisani—Ytm.— 

NW; 

80 

3686; 468 

100; 151 

Sawar; 

20 

Bhojala—Psd.— 

Nl 

40 

1869; 1995; 

371; 651 

Local; 


Bhopupur—Ehrv.— 

N; 

2-0 

272; 416 

81; 231 

Darwha; 

2-0 

Bhosa—Ytm.—^1^1 

S; 

20 

1643; 533 

110; 248 

Ycotmal; 

20 

Bhosa—Psd.—iftHT 

E; 

28-0 

1693; 389 

74; 198 

Pohondul; 

20 

Bhoyat—^Ytm.—'JppTT 

W; 

50 

1581; 390 

96; 229 

Yeotmal; 

50 

Bhulagad—Klpr.— 

N; 

320 


22; 76 

Wadhona- 

2-0 






bazar; 


Bhulai—Drv.— 

NW; 

50 

1237; 938; 188; 456 

Local; 


Bhuraki—VVn.— 

N; 

90 

1355; 453 

122; 123 

Nandepera; 

30 

Bibi—Psd.— 

S; 

100 

2956; 840 

292: 441 

Gaul Kb; 

20 

Bid—Drv.— 

SE; 

200 

1251; 304 

57; 119 

Loni; 

6-0 

Bijora—Psd.— 

Se; 

200 

924; 504 

95; 255 

Mudana; 

20 

Hijora—Drv.—f^^fl 

W; 

4-4 

1091; 284 

51: 107 

Khopadi Bk.; 

20 

Bilayat—Klpr.—(^vfWrT 

SW; 

300 

1722; 350 

62; 236 

Ayata; 

1-0 

Uirasapcth—wn.— 

SW; 

280 

1222; 203 

35; 63 

Patan; 

20 

Bittaragaon—Psd.—vii*^ 

S; 

440 

1366; 621 

115; 204 

Marlegaon; 

20. 

Bittaragaon—Psd.—fsiicvii'^ 

SE; 

580 

6237; 3025 

• 569; 1023 

Local; 


Bodad—Wn.— 

NW; 

200 

1022; 177 

32; 78 

Chopan; 

20 

Bodad Bk.—^Wn.—9’. 

NW; 

7-0 

332; 196 

32; 88 

Rajur; 

0-4 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 1 

Bazar Day. 

(6> 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

0) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 



•- 



70 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Ami; 

3'0; Mon. 

. . 

0-4 

W. 

3 tl. 

Washim; 

220 

Brahaman- 

gaon; 

5-0; .. 


5-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadeo Fr. 
Ps. Vad. 13; tl; gym; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. . Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 2 tl; mq; dg; 
ch; lib. 

Rajur, 

10 

Rajur, 

1-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

50 

Yeotmal; 

4'0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

1-2 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Dhamansaon; 

18-0 

Babhul^aon; 

5-0: Thu. 

Dighi; 

10 

w. ! 

SI (pr); tl 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

20; Sun. 



n. 

SI (pr). 

Kinwat; 

t40 

1 

Dhanki; 

17-0; Mon. 


17-0 

w. 

SI (m); Jagadamba Fr. Ps. 
Vad.; Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud, 8; 2tl. 


250 

Mttkutban; 

6'0; Mon. 


6-0 

W:n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Stwar; 

2 0; Wed. 

Chondi; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ca (gr); tl. 

Wani; 

250 

Mathuijun; 

40; Mon. 

Patan Bori; 

10-0 

W. 

ch. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Sawar; 

20; Wed. 

Chondi; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 


Local; 

.. Thu. 

I.a)ca!; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 m; mq; 
clg; dh; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

2-0 

Darwha; 

20; Sun. 

Darwha; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Yeotmal; 

2-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

300 

Dhanode; 

4 0; Wed. 

Local; 

, . 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Yeotmal; 

5-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Wadhona- 

bazar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

6-0 

W. 

•• 

Bhandegaon; 

10 

Darwha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; Devi l-'r. 
.^n. Navaratri; 2 tl; m. 

Wani; 

90 

Wani; 

9-0; Sun. 

Patala; 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Jalgaon; 

400 

Puaad; 

10-0; Sun. 

Gaul Kh.; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

200 

Jawala; 

5-0; Tue. 

Loni; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

600 

Umarkhed; 

10-0; Wed. 

. , 

0-6 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Darwha; 

4-4 

Darwha; 

4-4; Sun. 

Mahuli; 

2-4 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Ayata; 

1-0; Mon. 

1 Ghatnnji; 

150 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Ca; tl. 

. . 

. • 

• • 

• • • . 


• . 

W. 

• « 

Kandoli; 

160 

Umwkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 

. . 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Himayatnagar; 

100 

Dhanki; 

5-0; Mon. 

Local; 

« . 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq; dg; dp. 

Rajur; 

90 

Mardi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Mardi; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Rajur; 

10 

Rajur, 

1-0; Sun. 

Wani, 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 
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V’lllage Natiic. 

(1) 

Direction: 
Travelling 
Distance. 

12) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Otfice 
Distance. 

(4) 


Bod^di—KIpr.— 

W: 

230 

3870 

750 

139; 

228 

Sayatkharda; 

2-0 

Uodagavhiin—Ytm.— 

S; 

50 

820 

239 

49; 

86 

Yeotmal; 

50 

Botlcga'm—Drv.— 

NW; 

130 

1859- 

722 

153; 

319 

l<ohi; 

40 

Uondhara—Psd.—<04l<.l 

E; 

170 

338 

256 

97; 

142 

Mahagaon; 

90 

Bopapur—Wn.— 

SW; 

160 

551 

1063 

214; 

528 

Sakhara; 

20 

Boragaon—Drv.— 

SE; 

24-0 

2462 

1927 

366; 

717 

Local; 


Uoiagaon—Ytm.—«rtTnT^ 

NW; 

10-0 

762; 

257 

54; 

130 

Sawar; 

2-0 

Boragaon—Drv.— 

.NW; 

60 

925 

118 

23: 

54 

Bhandegaon; 

3-0 

Boragaon—Dr\'.— 

E; 


2451 

982 

210; 

416 



Boragaon—KIpr.—ifiviiq 

SE; 

40 

775 

732 

150; 

317 

Chttlbardi; 

2-0 

Btiragaon—Ytm.— 

N; 

80 

3419 

589 

127; 

389 

Madana; 

10 

Boragaon—Klpr.— 

NW; 

. « 

1188 

1103 

218; 

516 

. . 

. , 

Boragaon—Psd.— 

SE; 

260 

2289 

400 

68i 

1.02 

Bhowani; 

2-0 

Boragaon—Wn.— 

S; 

140 

945 

203 

37; 

43 

Mendholi; 

30 

Boragaon—Wn.—sftrrnW 

H; 

110 

906; 413 

89; 

138 

Bhandak; 

4-0 

Borajai-Drv.—^tTWt 

E; 

16-0 

3445; 586 

121; 

313 

Kamathwada; 

3-0 

Borajai—Ytm.—^ftTSrf 

E; 

230 

281 

176 

36; 

86 

Sawargaon; 

4-0 

Borda—Wn.—^ 

SW; 

110 

3906; 2057 

407: 

691 

Local; 

, , 

Bori—Klpr.— 

N; 

46'0 

460; 161 

26; 

50 

Cujari; 

1-4 

Bori—Klpr.—4l<l 

S; 

. 

2273; 4336 

784; 

975 


. . 

Borl—Drv.—4l<l 

S; 

140 

788 

214 

42; 

64 

Mokh; 

10 

Bori—^Wn.—eTlCl 

S; 

200 

874 

233 

42; 

i,\f 

Kurai; 

40 

Bori Bk.—Drv.—SfKf 4. 

NE; 

60 

1470; 1043 

202; 

373 

Bori; 

0-6 

Bori Bk.—>W'n.—flTlO 

NW; 

240 

2018; 914 

191; 

390 

Chinch' 

3-0 








mandal; 


Bori Kh.—Drv.—47ft 

E; 

6-4 

1047 

3902; 771; 

1093 

Local; 

•• 

Bori Kh.—Psd.—^ 

S; 

30 

785; 1401; 259; 

475 

Local; 

•• 

Bori Kh.—Wn.—^tfr 

NW; 

150 

784 

365 

70; 

147 

Pisgaon; 

2 0 

Bori Gosavi—Ytm.—^tft •lIHl'O 

SW; 

220 

1808 

648 

137; 

255 

Bhamb; 

30 

Bori-lchod—Klpr.— 

NE; 

24-0 

1706 

671 

220; 

348 

Wadki; 

20 

Bori-ljara—Psd.— 

NE; 

70 

4704 

1795 

303; 

824 

Kaaolu; 

2-0 

Borimachchhindar—Pad.—««1 ft *( < 

S; 

20 

1605: 1233; 200; 

368 

Fusad; 

20 

Boriniahal—Ytm.— 

E; 

170 

928; 608; 130; 

349 

Katamb; 

3-0 



















yeotmal district 
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Railway Station; 
Diatince. 

W'eeiky Jiazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

informatioji. 

(9) 

Ycotmal; 

380 

Ghatanji; 

100) Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

100 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Ycotmal; 

50 

Yeotmal; 

5-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

50 

W’. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Varud; 

20 

Lohi; 

4-0; Tuc. 

Local; 

. . 


SI (pr); Cs; lib. 

Darwha; 

38'0 

Kali; 

6-0; Thu. 


60 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

16'0 

Kayar; 

5 0; Thu. 


5 0 

W'. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; 4 tl. 

Darwha; 

240 

I/Ocal; 

.. Sun. 

1 

1 

70 

w. 

4 SI (2pr, m, h); pyt; Cs; 
K.nmnuvami Fr. Ct. Soil.; 
2tl; m; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Sawur; 

2 0; Wed. 

Chondhi; 

30 

W';n. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

30 

Bhandegaon; 

3-0; 3Ved. 



W'. 

Dasara Fr., .4n.; 2 tl. 


. , 





\v. 


Wani; 

400 

Pandhar- 
1 kaoda; 

4 0; Sun. 


40 

\V;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ycotmal; 

8-0 

I Yeotmal; 

8'0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


, , 

, , 

. . 

' 


W. 


Kimvat; 

15-0 

Dhanki; 

I6'0; Mon. 

1 Kurli; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

W'ani; 

15-0 

Kayar; 

5-0; Thu. 

Khandala; 

2-0 

W’. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandak; 

40 

Bhandak; 

4 0; Wed. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Linga; 

50 

Chani; 

3-0; Mon. 

Kamathwada; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Yeotmal; 

23-0 

Ralegaon; 

5 0; Kri. 

Watkhed; 

10 

W;n. 

Devi Fr. Ct. Paurtiima; 

tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Ghon!>a; 

2-0; Fri. 

Rase; 

2-0 

w. 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Ralegaon; 

3 0; Fri. 


30 ! 

n. 

pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 

M-0 

Digras; 

4-0; Sat. 

Chincholi; 

2-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cb; tU 

Ghugus; 

160 

Dhakori; 

10; Wed. 

. . 


rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

0-6 

Bori; 

0-6; Tuc. 


0-6 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; lib. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Khairi; 

3 0; Fri. 

Karanwadi; 

no 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ca; Gavaji Maha¬ 
raja Fr. Phg. 5; 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

0-4 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); 2 Ca; 6 tl; 
m; mq; dh; ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

390 

Pusad; 

3‘0; Sun. 

Wadsad; 

1-4 

W. 

.SI (pr); Cs; Dudhagiri 
Maharaj Fr. Mg; 2 tl; ch< 

Rajur; 

8-0 

Kumbha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 

30 

W'. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

220 

Bhamb; 

3 0; Fri. 

Mangarul; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tU 

Wani; 

200 

Wadki; 

2 0; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

.SI (pr); C8;tl. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

7’0; Sun. 

Kaaola; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Kalu Buva Fr. An. 
Sud. 10; tl; mq. 

Darwha; 

380 

Pusad; 

2-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl;ch. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tuc. 

Kalamb; 

30 

w. 

LJ 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction*; 

Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

.Area (acres); Pop.; 
Hou:{cholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance- 

(4) 

Borinajik Chatara—Psd.—qlCil'jTi'D 

SE; 

570 

1539; 791; 135; 

304 

Chatari; 

20 









Borishinha—Ytm.—finil 

S; 

180 

.2373; 1057 

209; 

478 

Rui; 

2-0 

Both—Drv.— ^'r«T 

W; 

60 

1273; 752 

146; 

308 

Bhulai; 

2-0 

Both—Klpt-.— 

SVV; 

90 

1715; 1374 

269; 

696 

Local; 


Botha—Psd.— 

SE; 

140 

3096; 683 

124; 

345 

Mulawa; 

12-0 

Bothabodan -Drv. — ^t^lsTlsai 

E; 

220 

3121; 1256 

240; 

636 

Arjuna; 

20 

Bothapavhan — Drv. — 

E; 

80 

823; 341 

71; 

91 

Bori; 

40 

Botoni — Wn.— 

SW; 

400 

1520: 226 

38; 

79 

Pandhat' 

6-0 







kaoda; 


Bramhanagaon—Psd. — 

SE; 

520 

2445; 2805; 501; 

881 

Local; 

• • 

Branihanagaon—Psd.—4((V^U(«iiq 

NW; 

190 

2736; 1187 

207; 

601 

Local; 


Bramhanath—Drv.— 

SW; 

9-0 

1467; 814 

152; 

277 

Sokara; 

3-0 

Branihanavada — Drv. —.. 

SE; 

170 

3209; 1371 

274; 

m 

Atni; 

8-0 

Bramhanavada—Dn'. — ^TTPg’WRT 

NE; 

270 

1180; 1053 

205; 

313 

. . 

6-0 

Brainhanavada—Drv.—. . 

NW; 

33-0 

2575; 833 

180; 

462 

•• 

2-0 

Bramhi — Drv. — 

NE; 

100 

1333; 725 

157; 

345 

Ladkhcd; 

20 

Bramhi — ^Psd. — 

NE; 

60 

3174; 674 

142; 

189 

Moha Ijara; 

3-0 

Bramhani — Wn. — ^TTP^ttlT 

E; 

3-4 

1478; 587 

120; 

167 

Bhalar; 

2-0 

Buranda — Wn.: — <.i«l 

NW; 

, . 

1809; 909- 

184; 

397 

Narsala; 

30 

Burunda — Wn. — q <,i«| 

W; 

16-0 

2237; 672 

136; 

199 

Botoni; 

, , 

Buti Ijara — ^Psd. — 

SW; 

160 

2295; 431 

62; 

231 

Mulawa; 

9-0 

Chohand — Klpr. — -q^iq 

NE; 

240 

3091; 1675; 

283; 

608 

Local; 

R • 

Chalabardi — ^^Vn. — qietq^f 

SW; 

280 

2154; 334; 

56; 

% 

Patan; 

40 

Chalabardi—Klpr.—q|vr«l^ 

SE: 

30 

746; 1357, 

271; 

528 

Local; 


Cfaalagani—Psd.—^rTenr’tft' 

SE; 

49-4 

2588; 943; 

170; 

305 

Kharus Bki; 


Chanai—Klpr.— 

NE; 

13-5 

262; 112 

24; 

43 

Jalaka; 

10 

Chanakha—Wn. — qni<aT 

SE; 

180 

1548; 381 

80; 

75 


20 

Chanakha—Klpr.—'^ ni tsi l 

S; 

140 

2609; 1093 

258; 

390 


. « 

Chandapur—^Ytm.— 

SW; 

180 

2166; 550 

98; 

274 

Bhambraja; 

3-0 

Chani—Drv.—-dtufl 

K; 

140 

1254; 1373 

288; 

643 

Kamathwada; 

0-2 












VEOIMAL DISTRICT 


735 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly. Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

In.9titutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

1 

Himayatnagar; 

40 

Himayat- 

nagar. 

4'0; .. 

Chatari; 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

180 

Riii; 

2-0; Wed. 


60 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

30 

Mangkinhi; 

2-0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

510 

Pahapal; 

3-0; Thu. 


30 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Ca; 2 tl; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

52-0 

Morath; 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr): Cs (gr): 2 .1 

Yeotmal; 

60 

Arjuna; 

60; .. 

Arjuna; 

20 

' W;n. 

S! (pr); pyt; tl. 

Ladkhed; 

30 

Bori; 

4-0; Tue. 

Ladkhed; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr) Cs; 2 tl. 

Rajur; 

370 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

8'0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

80 

W. 

tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

60 

Local' 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (m, h); 2 Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Phg. Slid. Paurnim.a 
and Ct. .Sud. 12; 3tl; rot;; 
eh. 

Waahim} 

210 

Local; 


. . 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, ni); Cs; tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

90 

Dartvha; 

9-0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

90 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

170 

JaWala; 

2 0; Tue. 

J awala; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (2pr); pyt; 4 Cs; 2 tl. 

. . 

30 

Bori; 

6-0; .. ' 


. « 

W. 

m. 

Sangawi; 

12-0 


2-0; Sat. 

. . 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Ladkhed; 

20 

Bori Kh.; 

2 0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Pusad; 

6-0, Sun. 


40 

W;n. 

SKpr). 

Wani; 

4-0 

Wani; 

4’0; Sun. 

. . 

4-0 

n;p1. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

140' 

Mardi; 

3 0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Wani; 

IfrO 

. r 

4-0; Thu. , 

il-rfv*it1; 

' * 1 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hingoli; 

25-0 

Shembal- 

pimprt; 


F^tlwadi; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Hinganghat; 

200 

1 

yvwrnam-. 

4 0; Thu. 


3-0 

W; 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; dg; ch; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Jamani; 

2-0; Sun. 


40 

W. 

tl. 


•• 

Pandhar- 

kaodg; 

3‘0; Sun. 



W. 

3 SI (pr, ni, h): Cs; tl; ch. 

Jawalgaon; 

120 

Vidul; 

3 0: Sat. 

Local; 

. . 1 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shiyajayanti 
Fr. April 27; tl. 

Wani; 

23-0 

Jalka; 

1-0; Fri. 

Adani; 

0-5 

W. 


Wani; 

180 

Dhakori; 

.. Wed. 

Khandala; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

62^0 

Local;. 

.. Thu. 

Bori; 

60 

TV. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Bhambraja; 

3-0; Fri. 

Bhambraja; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Linga; 

2-0 

Local; 

. . Mon. 

Kamathwada; 

0-4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ramanavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl; ch; 
lib. 
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VillaRe Name. 

0) 

DirectiPn; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 

Chanoda—Wn.— 

N; 

210 

870 

288 

60 

139 

Chopan; 

20 

Chapadoh— 

S; 


3305 

355 

72 

214 



Chaparada—Ytm.— 

E; 

too 

2537 

441 

92 

234 

Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Clviragaon—VVn.—-cH <,<iH 

SE; 

5 0 

1385 

577 

119 

128 

Shirpur; 

1-4 

Cliatari "'Psd.—^^TTfr 

SE; 

5fi0 

5239 

2814 

3519 

1980 

Local; 


Oiaudhara —Ytm.—^^cITT 

S; 

60 

1059; 959; 247; 336 


6'0 

Chendakapur—\ tn\. 

N; 

12 0 


Rani 

0-2 








Umaravati; 


Chikan.a—Klpr.— 

N; 

450 

456 

282 

61 

139 

Sawngi; 

10 

Chikani—Psd.—Pq'ifiHl 

SE; 

60 

623 

333 

125 

87 

Hudi; 

20 

Chikani—Drv.—f%?Fr(lfy 

N; 

130 

1853 

1429 

265 

458 

Local; 

. . 

Chikani—Drv.— 

E; 

140 

2273 

1039 

219 

519 

Kamathwada; 

2'0 

Chikani Kasaba—Drv.— 

SE; 

260 

2926 

813 

159 

255 

Mahalungi; 

2-0 










Chikhuladara—Klpr.—fsrsra^TI 

NW; 

180 

1947 

451 

98 

257 

Mohada; 

20 

Chikhaladoh—M’n.— 

SW; 

29-0 

580 

298 

55 

168 

Mutharjun; 

30 

Chikhalagaf n—Wn.— 

N; 

1-0 

1664; 1484 

269 

424 

Wani; 

10 

Ch^khalavardha—Klpr.—.. 

SW; 

22-0 

4657 

1337 

243 

651 

Tadsawali; 

20 

Cliikhai—Drv.— 

SE; 

8-0 

2038 

1013 

193 

441 

Bhandegaon; 

10 

Chikhali—Drv.— 

NW; 

80 

2337 

1532 

287 

591 

Local; 


Chikhali—Wn.— 

SE; 

220 

1002 

1419 

84 

92 

Local; 


Chikhali—^Psd.— 

NW; 

* , 

1220 

1393 

329 

173 


. ♦ 

Cnikhali—Klpr.— 

NE; 

300 

1029 

285 

62 

127 

Wadhona; 

1-4 

Chikhali—Klpr.— 

N; 

320 

1881 

" 90! 

182 

318 

Local; 

. * 

Cliikhali (Kanhoba)—Drv.— f3<<s|vf| .. 

NE; 

320 

1533 

1349 

328 

546 

Local; 


(^rp^) 









Chilagavhan — Psd.—vi h o^i a| 

E; 

170 

736 

473 

nv; 

179 

Amboda; 

2-0 

Chilai—Wn.— 

S; 

200 

1434 

412 

80; 

106 

Adegaon; 

40 

Chilli Ijara—Psd.— 

SE; 

250 

4000 

816 

156; 

321 

Fulsawangi; 

30 

Chimanapur — ^\tm. — 

N; 

100 

218 

295 

64; 

153 

Rani Umara- 

20 








vati; 


Chunata — Klpr. — 

SW; 

260 

922 

146 

23 


Ayata; 

2-0 

Chinchabardi—Ytm. — 

W; 

50 

2326 

404 

82 

118 

Yeotmal; 

5-0 

Chinchagaon — Drv.— 

N; 

160 

2724 

969 

188 

262 

Local; 

. s . 

Chinchaghat — Wn. — 

SW; 

180 

1382 

341 

67 

154 

Sakhara; 

50 

Chinchaghat fVadaner)—Ytm. — 

SE; 

10-4 

5317 

1132 

230 

493 

Jodmoha; 

40 




























YEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Wate 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

r information. 

(9) 

Rajur; 

140 

Mardi; 

4 0; Wed 

Mardi; 

40 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 




. , , , 

. . 

. « 

W. 


Yeotmal; 

100 

Kalamb; 

4 0; Tuc. 

Local; 

. • 

W 

SI (pr); Cs; tL 

Wani; 

5-0 

Wani; 

5'0; Sun, 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Ilimayatnagai 

r 4'0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; m; ch; 

2 lib; 4 dp. 

. , 

. , 

, . 

• . . • 


. « 

w 

SI(pr);tl. 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Rani 

Umaravati; 

0-2; Mon. 

Chimanapur; 

24 

W;n. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

300 

Ralegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


30 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Washim; 

38-0 

Pusad; 

6'0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

60 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

130 

I.ocal; 

.. Sat. 

Mozar; 

30 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Ladkhcd; 

20 

Chani; 

1-0; Mon. 

Kamathwada; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym. 

Darwha; 

260 

Arni; 

4*0; Mon. 

1 

Mahaiungi; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; Ramanawarm 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

28-0 

Mohada; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

29-0 

Matharjun; 

3'0; Mon, 

Patan-Bori; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Wani; 

hO 

Wani; 

I'O; Sun. 

' Wani: 

10 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

30 

Parwa; 

8'0; Mon. 

Parwa; 

B'O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 


10 

Ixjcal; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Bhadegaon; 

20 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

4 SI (2pr, m, h); 3tl; mq; 
gym; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Ghugus; 

9-0 

Ghugus; 

9'0; Sun. 

Wani; 

22-0 

rv. 

SI (m); Cs; 2 tl. 




, . , , 

. . 

, . 

w. 


Hinganghat; 

25-0 

Wadhona; 

1-4; Thu. ' 

Wadki; 

7-0 

n; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hinganghat; 

180 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

. . 

8-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; dg; lib. 

Lasina; 

24-0 

Mangladevi; 

3'0; Sat. 

Dabha; 

20 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

530 

Hiwara; 

5 0; ITiu. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Kayar; 

6-0; Thu. 

Purad; 

40 

W 

SI (pr): pyt; tl. 

Nandcd; 

66-0 

Fulsawangi; 

3-0; Thu. 

Fulsawangi; 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs., tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

190 1 

Sabhulgaon; 

4-0; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

480 

Kap; 

.. Sun. 

Parwa; 

130 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Lasina; 

20 

Yeotmal; 

5'0; Sun. 


20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

• . 

50 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; dp. 

Wani; 

180 

Zamkola; 

4’0; Tue. 

. . 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

100 

Jodmoha; 

4-0; Fri. 

Yerap; 

20 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 


A-1197—47-A, 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
ilouaeliolds; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Chinchala—Wn; —r^-qioji 

NW; 

140 

1150 

501 

98 

138 

Local; 


Chmchamandal—Wn;— 

NW; 

230 

1820 

1078 

208 

476 

Local; 


Chincl-apad—Psd;— 

NE; 

160 

2226 

385 

99 

219 

Kali; 

3-0 

Uhinchapatra—Drv;— 

S; 

230 

1399 

327 

51 

132 

Tuptakali; 

3-0 

Chondhi—Klpr;— 

N; 

180 

1255 

1307 

82 

184 

Dabha; 

20 

Uhmcholi—Psd;— 

SE; 

310 

977 

184 

35 

105 

P’ulsawangi; 

20 

Chincholi—Ytm;— 

NE; 

290 

1274 

461 

98 

125 



Uhinctioli—Wn;— 

SE; 

80 

542 

328 

67 

56 

Naigaon; 

20 

Chincholi—Drv;— 

S; 

140 

3779 

1748 

339 

643 

Local; 


Chincholi—Psd;— 

SE; 

55-0 

1510 

426 

80 

213 

Dhanki; 

20 

Chincholi—Klpr;— 

W; 

21-0 

557 

202 

47 

83 

Talni; 

2-0 

Chincholi—Klpr;— 

N; 

300 

724 

221 

42 

108 

Wadhonabazar; 

10 

Chincholi Sangam—Psd;— 

S; 

320 

1388 

939 

176; 403 

Marlegaon; 

2'0 

Chinchoni Botoni—Wn;— 

W; 


3147 

1218; 241; 456 












Chirakuta—Drv;—R <J4I 

S; 

180 

1647 

794 

132 

400 


1-0 

Chondhi—Psd;— 

N; 

100 

2804 

961 

157 

369 

Local; 

. . 

Chondhi—Ytm;—mfsV 

N; 

90 

756 

335 

73 

179 

Karalgaon; 

10 


NW; 

200 

1850 

1126 

216 

382 



Chopan—Klpr;— 

W; 

70 

540 

190 

34 

105 

Sonbardi; 

4-0 

Chorkund—Klpr;—<■ 

NW; 

300 

1589 

42 

10 

20 

Chatanji; 

3-0 

Chorakhopadi—Drv;— 

W; 

80 

1505 

557 

93 

229 

Mangkinhi; 

1-0 

Choramba—Klpr;— 

NW; 

290 

2991 

317 

68 

152 

Ghatanji; 

30 

Churamura—Psd;—•'fTtTTT 

SE; 

430 

2057 

950 

154 

395 

Sukalijahagir; 

30 

Dabha—Drv;— 

S; 

150 

968 

69 

12 

31 



Dabha—Ytm;—STHTT 

NW; 

220 

5491 

2984 

562 

647 

Local; 


Dabha—Klpr;—STHTT 

N; 

140 

1676 

533 

99 

159 

Local; 


Dabha—Wn;—?Tm 

SW; 

36-4 

764 

496 

96 

118 

Satapalli; 

0-4 

Dabhadi—Drv;— 

SE; 

230 

4992 

1545 

220 

620 

Local; 


Dabhadi—Wn;—?DTTit 

SW; 

170 

3072 

557 

; 97; 332 

Ghonsa; 

60 

Dabhapur—Wn;— 

S; 


473 

23 

; • * 

16 



Dagad Dhanora—Drv;—STRt^T.. 

N; 

290 

1689 

789 

; 169; 264 

Watphali; 

30 

Dagad Dhanora—Psd;—(5<|S yTTtTT . . 

S; 


2279; 793; 125 

: 215 

... 

•• 


A-1197—47-B. 




















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


739 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Rajur; 


Mardi; 

5-0; Wed. 

Mangarul; 

3-0 

1 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; gym; lib. 

Wani; 


Matdi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Maregaon; 

120 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Kali; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kali; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

23'0 

Digras; 


Digras; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

31'0 

Wathoda; 

3 0; Wed. 

1 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

. , 

Fulsawangi; 

2 0; Thu. 

Fulsawangi; 

2-0 

n. 

• • 

, , 


. , 

. . 

• • 

. , 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

1-0 

Ghugus; 


Ghugus; 

10 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

14'0 

Digras; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

7-0 

Dhanki; 

2-0; Mon. 

. . 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Talni; 


Ghatanji; 

14-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Wadhona- 

bazar; 

10; Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

70 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Kandoli; 


•• 

4 0; Wed. 

Marlegaon; 

2-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ramanavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud.l2; tl; m; ch. 

•• 

•• 


.. 

•• 

• 

w. 

»>• 

Darwha; 


Digras; 

5'0: Sat. 

Digras; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

10-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch; dp. 

Yeotmal; 


Yeotmal; 

9 0; Sun. 

* , 

0.4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 


Mardi; 

2-0: Wed. 

Mardi; 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 tl. 

Adilabad; 

34-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

7'0; Sun, 

Pahapal; 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

330 

Ghatanji; 

3'0: Tue, 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

2-0 

Warud; 


Bhulai; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Ghatanji; 

3 0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wadhona; 

25-0 

Umarkhed; 

2-4; Wed. 

Umarkhed; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; m. 

Darwha; 

15-0 

Digras; 


* . 

4’0 

w. 


Dhamangaon; 

25-0 

Pahoor; 

2'0; Tue. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 4 tl; m; mq; 
dg; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

. , 

. . f • 

Runza; 

2’0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

36-4 

Satapalli; 

0 4; Wed. 


0-2 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 


Local; 

.. Mon. 

■ ■ 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; Maha- 
shivaratri Fr. Mg. Sud; 

2 tl; dh; lib. 

Wani; 

170 

Zamakola; 

2-0; Tue. 

•• 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

•• 

250 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

•• 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 3 tl; dg; 
lib. 


* • 

• * 


•• 


w. 

* • 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acre:.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Dagadathar—Pad;— 

SE; 

280 

5010; 658 

113; 160 

Fulsawangi; 

60 

Dahagaon—Psd;—<i^l<liq 

S; 

400 

967 

439 

71; 176 


2'0 

Dahegaon—Klpr;— 

NW; 

330 

2624; 1005 

183; 366 

Shiroli; 

4-0 

Dahegaon—Ytm;— 

E; 

240 

1930 

204 

36; 89 

Savargaon; 

2-0 

Dahegaon—^Wn;— 

SW; 

120 

1138; 1239 

241; 449 

Ghonsa; 

4-0 

Dahegaon—Klpr;— 

NE; 

200 

6135 

1937 

418; 994 

Kumbha; 

2-0 

Dahegaon—Wn;— 

W; 

5-0 

1173 

84 

19; 48 

Mohorli; 

3-0 

Daheli—Drv;— 

SE; 

80 

1466 

820 

158; 406 

Local; 


Daheli—Ytm;— 

SE; 

220 

1207 

526 

169; 262 

Yelabara; 

1-0 

Daheli^Klpr;— 

SW; 

45'0 

2940 

682 

134; 310 

Ranidhanora; 

4-0 

Dahiphal—Drv;— 

NE; 

90 

2270 

984 

186; 374 

Darwha; 

90 

Dahi Savali—Psd;— 

E; 

260 

1225 

992 

174; 444 

Pohandul; 

10 

Dahivad Bk.—Psd;— 

S; 

90 

3415 

832 

219; 425 

Harshi; 


Dahivad Kh.—Psd;— 

E; 

160 

1952 

652 

211; 257 

Mahagaon; 

11-0 

Dandagaon—Wn;— 

N; 

19-0 

1494 

589 

116; 200 

Hiwaramajara; 

2-0 

Dangaragaon—Klpr;—-si'll <tiiq 

NW; 

. 

1685 

521 

110; 177 


. . 

Dapora—Wn;—mtTT 

NW; 

25 0 

962 

197 

45; 96 

Chinchmandal; 2*0 

Dapori—Klpr;—qnl'O 

NE; 

42-0 

945 

207 

44; 116 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Dapori—Klpr;— 

N 

320 

314 

100 

23; 39 

Ralegaon; 

3-0 

Dara—Wn;—• • 

.SW; 

16-0 

1023 

451 

87; 264 

Sakhara; 


Darara—Wn;—q<,l <.1 

SW; 

150 

821 

161 

32; 40 

Ghonsa; 


Darati—Psd;— 

SE; 

84-0 

3318 

2047 

365; 592 

Local; 


Daravha Urban Area VIII—Drv;— .. 

HQ; 


2-43 

15245 

; 2698; 2307 

Local; 


?R5?T 








Dattapur—^Yttn; 

E; 

170 

3174 

255; 

57; 183 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Daryapur—Drv; 

E; 


671 

128 

22; 76 

Deheli; 


Datodi—Klpr;—5Tcft^ 

SW; 


2092 

720 

151; 363 

Local; 


Dehani—Drv;— 

S; 


6987 

2911 

541; 921 

Local; 


Dehani—Ytm;— 

NW; 

140 

2341 

814; 

163; 324 

Chikhali 








Kanhoba; 


Demadadevi—^Wn;— 

SW; 


1184; 

262; 

52; no 

Satpalli; 


Deulagaon—Drv;— 

S; 

4-0 

1137; 

708; 

131; 335 

Khopadi Bk; 




















ViOtMAL WSTJUCT 


741 


Railway StaUon ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

66-0 

Fulsavangi; 6'0; Thu. 

Tembhi 

t 


n. 

SI (pr). 

Himayat- 

180 


2-0; Wed. 




n. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

nagar; 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Ghatanji; 

4-0; Tue. 




w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Ralegaon; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 



w. 

tl; dg; ch. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Ghonsa; 


Ghonsa 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

180 

Kumbha; 

2'0; Sun. 

Deodhari; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dp. 


5-0 

. * 

* . 

. * 



W;n; 

tl. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 



cl, 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Yelabara; 

1-0;Thu. 

Local; 


. 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

34-0 

Ichora; 

1-0; Sat. 



6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

30 

Bori; 

3-0; Tue. 

Bori kh‘ 


30 

w. 

SI (pr); 2,tl; mq. 

Datwha; 

320 

Dhanoda; 

3-0; Wed. 

Local; 



W;n. 

2 SI (pr, ni); 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Darwha; 

47’0 

Pusad; 

9'0; Sun. 

Harshi; 


2-0 

W;n, 

SI (pr); Ashadhi Ekadashi 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Kali; 

4-0; Thu. 

Kali; 


4-0 

W. 

Fr; 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

80 

Mardi; 

7-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 


7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

, , 


, , 

♦ ♦ 

. , 


. . 

w. 

. * 

Wani; 

25-0 

Khairi; 

3-0; Fri. 

Karan wadi; 

13-0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hinganghat; 

160 

Dhanora; 

2 0; Fri. 

. . 


8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Ralegaon; 

3 0; Fri. 

. . 


3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Kayar; 

5-0; Thu. 



5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Raiur; 

24-0 

Ghonsa; 

4-0; Fri. 

Ghonsa- 


40 

w. 

tl. 

Kinwat: 

5-0 

Kinwat; 

5'0; Sun. 



5-0 

W;n. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); tl; dh. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


, , 

w. 

15 SI (8pr, 4 m, 3h); Maha- 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kalamb 


3-0 

w. 

shivaratri Fr, Feb., Mun- 
joba Fr. Srn. Vad. 30; 
Mallikarjun Fr. Mg. Vad. 
4: 4tl; 2mq; 3 dg; ch; lib; 
2 dp; Cch. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr. 

Bori; 

5-0 

Bori; 

5 0; Tue. 




rv. 

Mrg. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 5 m. 

Yeotmal; 

44-0 

Saoli; 

5-0; Thu. 

. . 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

290 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

. . 



w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 

Yeotmal, 

14-0 

Pahoor; 

2-0; Tue. 

Pahoor; 


m 

w. 

mq; dh; gym; ch; lib; 3 dp, 
SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Maruti Fr. 

Wani; 

340 

Satpalli; 

2 0; Wed. 




w. 

Ct. Sud. 15: tl. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha, 

40 

Darwha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Taroda; 



w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATfi GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 1 
Distance, 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
iouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Deuravada—Drv; 

S; 

190 

1309; 1315 

247; 

488 

Chincholi; 

1-4 

Deuravadi—Drv;— 

SE; 

270 

2580; 1394 

248; 

716 

Chikhali; 

2-0 

Deuravadi—Drv;— 

SE; 

140 

853; 1141 

232; 

364 

Local; 


Deuravadi—Drv;— 

S; 

190 

1986; 312 

64; 

158 

Chincholi; 

1-4 

Devadhari—Klpr;— 

W; 

190 

2293; 973 

185; 

503 

Dehegaon; 

7-0 

Devadhari—Klpr;— 

N; 

* . 

3290; 471 

94; 

271 



Devagaon—Drv;— 

SE; 

150 

1093; 510 

75; 

247 

Loni; 

1-4 

Devagaon—^Ytm;— 

N; 

170 

546; 283 

59; 

123 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0 

Devala—Wn;—<^ctla}l . • 

NW; 

. « 

1543; 735 

163; 

304 

, , 

. . 

Devanala—Ytm;— 

SE; 

150 

1859; 746 

145; 

298 

Jodmoha; 

2-0 

Devaravada'—Wn;— 

S; 

20-0 

956; 161 

29; 

36 

Kurai; 

30 

Devaaari—Psd;— 

S; 

37-0 

2461; 1478 

268; 

680 

Local; 

•• 

Devathana—Pad;—^d*!**!! 

SW; 

100 

4254; 1109 

180; 

537 

Pusad; 

10-0 

Dhakori-'Wn;— 

S; 

180 

1004; 703 

120; 

248 

Kurai; 

2-0 

Dhamangaon Bk.—Drv;— 

NW; 

130 

2618; 503 

102; 

197 

Dhamangaon 

2'0 

srmrrmf. 






Kh; 


Dhamangaon Kh.—Drv;— 

W; 

I3'0 

1654; 673; 128; 

213 

Local; 










Dhamani—Ytm;—STHPiff . • 

S; 

7-0 

851; 233 

42; 

110 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Dhamani—Wn;—UTfnft 

NW; 

14-0 

1073; 510 

85; 

213 

Maregaon; 

2-0 

Dhanaj—Drv;—SIRW 

NE; 

26-0 

3157; 1574 

354; 

569 

Manikwada; 

0-2 

Dhanaj—Pad;—SJ'TvT 

S; 

22-5 

2375; 1154 

193; 

545 

Mulawa; 

6-0 

Dhanaki—Pad;—5|v|<p| 

SE; 

530 

6561; 8811 

1541; 

2398 

Local; 


Dhanasal Manaaal—Pad;—EI tTOoS 

W; 

50 

6866; 1767; 308; 

862 

Local; 


♦idtloo 








Dhanoda—^Pad;— 

E; 

240 

1144; 924 

; 182; 

415 

Pohandul; 

2-0 

Dhanodi—^Ytm;—EFTf^ 

NE; 

160 

297; 67 

; 16; 

41 

Ashti; 

3-0 

Dhanora—^Ytm;—STnffTT . 

SE; 

180 

2072; 635 

: 155; 

239 


. . 

Dhanora—Ytm;—l(id'l<l 

S; 

6-0 

1625; 29C 

; 69; 

88 

Yeotmal; 

6-0 

Dhanora—^Wn;— 

SW; 

27-0 

1570; 1026 

; 207; 

373 

Local; 


Dhanora—Klpr;—^STpftTT 

NE; 

330 

2461; 1256 

: 276; 

522 

Local; 

. . 

Dhanora—Pad;—ErpftTT 

NW; 

130 

2375; 1292 

; 228; 

511 

Jamb Bajar; 

3-0 

Dhanora Bk.—Drv;—ElldlTT 

S; 

17-4 

554; 302 

: 65; 

122 

Digras; 

1-4 

Dhanora Kh.—Drv;—ETHTlTT 

S; 

160 

2186; 76C 

; 162; 

343 

Chincholi; 

2-0 

Dhanora Sachaladev—Pad;—SIT^TT • 

SE; 

500 

1548; 1069 

; 185; 

393 

Bramhangaon; 

2-0 


1 


















YEOTMAI, DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Darwba; 

190 

Digras; 

2-0; Sat. 


1-4 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; lib. 

Darwha; 

27-0 

Arni; 

3’0; Mon. 

Arni; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch. 

Mahagaon; 

2-0 

Mahagaon; 

2'0; Wed. 

. . 

20 

w. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; 


Digras; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr): pyt. 

Wani; 

240 

Kinhi; 


Local; 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


. , 

. . 

« . 

. . 

. . 

W. 


Darwha; 

150 

Mahagaon; 

3-0; Wed. 


30 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

200 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon: 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

Jodmoha; 

2-0; Fri. 


2'0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

wiBl 

Wani; 

20-0; Sun. 

Khandala: 

8-0 

rv. 

3tl. 

Jawalgaon; 

3-0 


.. 

Local; 

• • 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ct. 5; 2 tl; lib; 2 dp. 

Washim; 

43-0 

Khandala; 

6-0; Fri. 

Karla; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Ghugus; 


Local; 


Local; 

. . 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Warudkhed; 

40 

Darwha; 

13'0; Sun. 

Bodegaon; 

50 

W. 

2tl. 

Warud; 

4'0 

Darwha; 

13‘0; Sun. 

Bodegaon; 

5-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3tl; m; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Yeotmal; 

8-0; Sun. 


3'0 

w. 

pyt; Cs (gr); tl. 

Rajur; 

8-0 

Navargaon; 

5-0: Thu. 

Maregaon; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Lasina 

21-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Ner; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Hingoli; 

380 

Mulawa; 

6'0; Tue. 

. . 

Ql 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs. 

Himayatnagat; 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


0-2 

w. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); 2 Cs; Tem- 
bheshwar Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
5; Mahadev Fr. Mg. Vad. 

14; 2 tl; mq; lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Karala; 

1-0; .. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. 
Ps; 3 tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Local; 

. . Wed. 

Local; 

• ■ 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Budhe Baba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 3tl; m; mq. 

Yeotmal; 

160 

Kalamb; 

2-0; Tue. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 


Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Wadagaon; 

2-0; Wed., 

. 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

60 

Yeotmal; 

6'0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs. (gr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 


Mukutban; 

.. Mon. 

• 

. * 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m): Cs. 

Hinganghat; 

190 

Local; 

.. Fri, 

Ralegaon; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 


Jamb Bajar; 

3-0; Mon. 

. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

17-4 

Digras; 

1-4; Sat. 

Digras; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

16-0 

Digras; 

4-4; Sat. 

• . 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 9-0 

Dhanki; 

3-4; Mon. 

Hardada; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dasara Fr. An 
Sud. 10; 3 tl. 

















744 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAitETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Diatance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Dharakanha—Pad;— 

SE; 

120 

996; 189; 68; 84 

Kanha; 

10 

Dharamoha—^Psd;—Ell 

SE; 

17-0 

3610; 1277; 226; 378 

Morath Jahagir;2 0 

Dharana—Klpr;—ElVf.ul T 

NE; 

100 

1428; 842; 164; 321 

Local; 


Dhavalasar—Drv;—El«|«Stl < 

E; 

130 

671; 125; 29; 48 

Ladkhed; 

30 

Dhoki—Klpr;—aftfrr 

S; 

60 

1487; 640; 120; 239 

Sunna; 

2-0 

Dhoki—Klpr;—Srt^ 

NE; 

130 

1176; 478; 96; 188 

Dharna; 

1-4 

Dhopatala—^Wn;—EfpTiilofll 

E; 

. 


Bhalar; 

0-4 

Dhotra—^Ytm;— 

E; 

220 

2179; 625; 163; 149 

Local; 

. . 

Dhulapur—Drv;— 

W; 

3-0 


Bhulai; 

P4 

Dhumakchachora—Klpr;—HH+ 

NE; 

20-0 

2389; 475; 93; 123 

Wadki; 

3-0 







Dhvmaki—^Wn;—Hr[=iTt 

S; 

160 

1108; 379; 73; 221 

Kurai; 

30 

Dighadi—Pad;— 

S; 

53-0 

2345; 1171; 223; 383 

Deosari; 

3-0 

Dighi—Ytm;— 

N; 

170 

1570; 1384: 185; 620 

Local; 

.. 

Digraa Urban Area VII—Drv;— 

S; 

160 

14-30; 20974; 3857; 2731 

Local; 

. . 







Digraa—^Wn;— 

SW; 

31-0 

1526; 510; 107; 128 

Patan; 


Dindala—Pad;—f^^laZT 

SE; 

45-0 

3120; 596; 102; 337 

Sukali Jahagir; 

3-0 

Doladongaragaon—^Wn;— 

N; 

120 

1306; 489; 96; 172 

Nandepera; 

4-0 







Dolamba—Drv;—^35^T 

SE; 

220 

2065; 1388; 245; 641 

Chikhali; 

3-0 

Dolamba—Ytm;— 

N; 

30 

494; 102; 20; 34 

. . 


Dolhari—Drv;— 

S; 

210 

445; 24; 6; 16 

Kalgaon; 

4-0 

Dolhari—Drv;— 

S; 

60 

1776; 692; 118; 219 

Khopadi Bk; 

2-0 

Dolhari—Drv;— 

N; 

8-0 

1221; 459; 97; 236 

Shendri Bk; 

0-6 

Domaga—Drv;— 

N; 

110 

779; 246; 44; 68 

Chikani; 

2-0 

Donad—Drv;— 

NW; 

240 

1338; 428; 87; 179 

• • 


Donavada—Drv;—^^>iqi«l 

SE; 


1322; 232; 50; 112 

Kawatha; 

2-0 

Dongaragaon—^Wn;— 

SW; 


1951; 382; 73; 211 

Nerad; 

30 

Dongaragaon—^Wn;—^?1 m A'li*! 

W; 

60 

1207; 306; 55; 167 

Wegaon; 

1-0 

Dongaragaon—Klpr;—^P| <,<li^ 

NW; 

10 


Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

10 

















Yeotmal district 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day, 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 

> 

1 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Danvha; 

32-0 

Pusad; 

12'0; Sun. 

Gaul; 

70 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

58-0 

Morath 

Jahagir; 

2-0; Fri. 

•• 

0-1 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

• * 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 
(vet). 

Linga; 

2-0 

Ladkhcd; 

3 0; Sat. 

Ladkhed; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr). 

•• 

200 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6'0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Wani; 

23-0 

Wani; 

0-4; Tue. 

Karanja; 

0-7 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

2-0 

Wani; 

2-0; Sun. 


2-0 

n;p. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Ralegaon; 

5-0; Fri. 

Dhotra; 

1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

30 

Darwha; 

3'0; Sun. 

Mahuli; 

1-3 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Wadki; 

3 0; Wed. 

Kinhi; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Joga Devi-Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; tl. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Kayar; 

6'0; Thu. 

IHirad; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Jawalgaon; 

60 

• • 

i 

•• 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Dhamangaon 

I8-0 

. « 

3-0: .. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Local; 

,, Sat, 

Local; 


W;rv. 

13 SI (7 pr, 3 m, 2h, 1 eg); 
6 Cs; Gbantibaba Fr. An. 
Sud. 11 to Vad.5; 8 tl; m; 
3 mq; dh; 7 dp. 

Wani; 

310 

Satpalli; 

5 0; Wed. 


0-4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

180 


6-0; .. 

•• 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Rajur; 

4-0 

Rajur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Mardi; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 


Arni; 

3-0; Mon. 

.. 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



. , 



. . 

w. 

. . 

Darwha; 

21-0 

Kalgaon; 

4-0; Sun. 

« . 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

6'0 

Darwha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Taroda; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Devi Fr. 
October 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Bori; 

5-0; Tue. 

Shelodi; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr), Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

no 

Chikani; 

2-0; Sat. 

Mozar; 

30 

w. 

tl. 

Sangavi; 

10-0 

•• 

.. 

Stage; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

370 

Kawatha; 

2-0; Fri. 

Kosadani; 

4-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; 3 dp. 

Wani; 

170 

Kayar; 

7-0; Thu. 

Nerad; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

60 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

60 

^ n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

360 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

1-0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

‘ - 


w. 

• • 
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Maharashtra state gazei ief.r 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Dongaragaon—Klpr;— 

N; 

340 

846 

256 

45 

130 

Zadgaon; 

3-0 

Dongaragaon—Psd;— 

E; 

270 

1706 

400 

71 

162 

Bhawani; 

4-0 

Dongaragaon—Pad;—/|<I <,<1 i< 

SE; 

130 

3198 

1389 

450 

601 

Kanha; 

2-0 

Dongaragaon—^Wn;— 

NW; 

200 

527 

131 

25 

67 

Mardi; 

0-2 

Dongarakharda—Ytm;— 

E; 

260 

11019 

3246 

638 

1277 

Local; • 


Donoda—Ytm;— 

NE; 

180 

1673 

868 

84 

359 

Pardi; 

1-4 

Derail—Klpr;— 

W; 


540 

295 

57 

145 



Dorli—Psd;—s'l<?fT 

N; 


599 

7 

1 

5 

. . 


Dorli—Ytm;—s'Ic'tT 

N; 

20 

1351 

514 

97 

209 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Dorli—^Wn;— 

S; 

160 

1469 

602 

122 

221 

Kurai; 

1-0 

Dorli—Wn;—^t^ 

SW; 

34-0 

546 

85 

16 

25 

Satpalli; 

20 

Dorli—Wn;— 

W; 

140 

719 

244 

48 

88 

Nawargaon; 

10 

Drug—Ytm— 

E; 

170 

3219 

122 

24 

75 

Kalamb; 

3'0 

Dudhagaon—Drv;~5yTrt^ 

E; 

70 

1894 

1107 

207 

478 

Bori; 

2-0 

Durbha—Wn;— 

SW; 

33-0 

1737 

731 

140 

181 

Dhanora; 

30 

Durgada—Wn;— 

W; 

27-0 

1034 

159 

34 

66 


. . 

Ekaburj i—Klpr;--IT^f tiff 

N; 

350 

691 

206 

39 

99 

Zadagaon; 

20 

Ekalara—Klpr;— 

N; 

750 

1017 

58 

54 

109 

Ralegaon; 

60 

Ekurli—Klpr;—tT+^ 

NE; 

. * 

703 

414 

92 

120 



Eranda—Psd;—ii <¥| 

N; 

60 

556 

269 

52 

139 

Bhojala; 

30 

Gadegaon—Wn;— 

NW; 

230 

744 

330 

6 

151 

Chopan; 

2'4 

Gadegaon—Wn;— 

S; 


1289 

427 

73 

164 

. , 


Gadeghat—Klrp;— 

NE; 

420 

487 

36 

10 

11 



Gadeghat—Wn;—llli^ld 

S; 

200 

738 

159 

29 

52 

Adegaon; 

3-0 

Gadi—Psd;—Midi 

SE; 

460 

3284 

158 

30 

79 

Darati; 

5-0 

Gaganamal—Psd;—JPI'nTIS 

S; 

230 

1320 

318 

57 

143 

Pophali; 

5’4 

Gahuli—Psd;—JTIeff 

N; 

120 

3616 

1253 

301 

472 

Local; 

.. 

Galavha—Ytm;—<lo5=^T 

N; 

90 

2701 

1290 

277 

596 

Karalgaon; 

2-0 

Galavhi—Ytm;— 

NW 

20-0 

1127 

217 

33 

92 

Paboor; 

3-0 

Ganagaon—Drv;—<|a|<lid 

SE; 

170 

1682 

641 

107 

254 

Loni; 

2-0 

Ganamgaon—Ytm;— 

NE; 

210 

1072 

248 

48 

140 

Sonegaon; 

2-0 

Gandha—Ytm;—tTT5T 

E; 

18-0 

757 

107 

25 

78 

. 

4-0 

Ganeri—Klpr,—<l>MCi 

SW; 

180 

2565 

155 

27 

51 

Arli; 

2'0 

Ganeshapur—Klpr;— 

NE; 

60 

1289 

386 

110 

211 

Dharna; 

20 

Ganeshapur—Klpr;— 

W; 


516 

59 

14 

16 

. . 

. . 

Ganeshapur—^Wn;— 

W; 

10 

1369 

967 

152 

331 

Wani; 

10 
















VEOtMAt. t)lSTHlCt 
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Kailway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Zadagaon; 

3-0; Sat. 



90 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwut; 

150 

Dhanki; 

15 0; Mon. 

Kurali 


30 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

470 

Morath 

Jahagir; 

3-0; Fri. 

Gaulkh; 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (gr). 

Rajur; 


Mardi; 

0-2; Wed. 

Mardi; 

0-2 . 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

260 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

• 


40 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; tl; mq; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

18-0 

Kalamb; 

4-0; Tuc. 

Khutala; 

20 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dg; dp. 




. . . . 



♦ . 

w. 



, , 


. . . . 




w. 

. . 

Yeotmal; 

20 

Yeotmal; 

2-0; Sun. 




w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Ghugus; 

12-0 

Kayar; 

5 0; Thu. 

Khandala; 


w. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

3-0 

Satpalli; 

2-0; Wed. 

- 


2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Rajur 

7-0 

Navargaon; 

10; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

2-6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

30 

W;n. 

tl. 

Tapona; 

2-0 

Bori; 

2-0; Tuc. 


. 

20 

W. 

Sl(pr);6 tl;m;mq;dg; ch;lib. 

Wani; 

33-0 

Dhanora; 

2-0; Fri. 

» 

. 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

27'0 

Julaka; 

6-0; Fri. 

Jalaka 


6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

3ro 

Ralegaon; 

3 0; Fri. 

. 

• 

3 0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

25'0 

Ralegaon; 

6 0; Fri. 



30 

w. 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

370 

Bansi; 

4'0; Tue. 

Bhojala; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Rajur; 

11-0 

Mardi; 

3 0; Wed. 

Mardi 


30 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Vadakeshwar 
Fr. Mg; tl. 



, , 

. . 

• 


. . 

w. 

. • 

Yeotmal; 

32'0 

Zadgaon; 

4'0; Sat. 

Zadgaon; 

40 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Adegaon; 

3 0; Tuc. 

Mukutban; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

120 

Kinwat; 

12’0; Sun. 

Bittargaon; 

180 

rv. 

. . 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

340 

Mulawa; 

10 0; Tue. 


• 

54 

w 

SI (pr): Dattajayanti Fr. 
Mrg. Sud; tl. 

Darwha; 

360 

Pusad; 

I2'0; Sun. 

Local; 


« . 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; dp (vet ). 

Yeotmal; 

9'0 

Sawar; 

3-0; Wed. 

. 

. 

I-O 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Yeotmal; 

13-0 

Pahoor; 

3-0; Tuc. 



60 

w. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

170 

. , 

. . 


, 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Shirpur; 

I'O; Mon. 

Shirpur; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

180 


5-0; .. 

. 

« 

8-0 

W. 

. . 

Yeotmal; 

56-0 

, , 


Parwa 

» 

16-0 

rv. 1 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

300 

Dharna; 

2-0; Mon. 

Dharna; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Wani; 

1-0 

Wani; 

I'O; Sun. 

Wani; 


10 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Ganeshapur—Wn.— 

SW; 19-0 

653 

140 

26 

49 

Mukutban; 30 

Ganeshapur—Wn.— 

S; 15-0 

986 

368 

72 

160 

Nerad; 30 

Ganeshapur-DrV.— 

N; 4-0 

1290 

583 

III 

253 

Shendri Bk; 2'0 

Gangadevi—Ytm.— 

NE; 20-0 

262 

201 

40 

107 

Sonegaon; 2-0 

Gangapur—Ytm.—<|<||^<, 

NE; 23-0 

439 

246 

49 

144 

.. 

Ganjcgaon—Psd.— 

SE; 54-0 

3168 

1039 

175 

486 

Brahmangaon; 3-0 

Ganori—Ytm.— 

N; 130 

3477 

1139 

248 

415 

Local; 

Gavana—Drv.—<[<^<'(1 

SE; 190 

889 

252 

51 

101 

Jawala; 20 

Gavandi—Ytm.— 

N; 170 

1715 

1012 

227 

535 

Sarul; 2-0 

Uavara—Wn.—«1«(| <,1 

SW; 300 

1867 

694 

134 

335 

Matharjun; 3-0 

Gavarala—Wn.— 

NW; iO'O 

2054 

729 

161 

369 

Rajur; 20 

Gaul Bk.—Pad.—Jjte 

S; 23-0 

1140 

399 

67 

164 

Shembal- 3'0 







Pimpri; 

Gaul Kh.—Psd.—1?. 

S; 100 

3282 

1733 

612 

1025 

Gaul Kh; 

Gaulamanjari—Psd,'—iHoiB 1 ^TTf 

SW: 180 

1576 

309 

65 

141 

Mulawa; 14'0 

Gaulapcnd—Drv.— 

NE; 50 

814 

340 

65 

140 

Shclodi; 2-0 

Ghadoli—Psd.— 

SE; 80-0 

1311 

864 

43 

218 

Darati; 8-0 

Ghanamodi—Klpr.— 

E; 4-0 

582 

120 

25 

62 

Pandhar- 4'0 







kaoda; 

Ghanamukh—Psd.— 

SE; 250 

3377 

639 

115 

304 

Mudana; 3‘0 

Ghanapur—Drv.— 

N; 80 

935 

285 

54 

154 

Fubgaon; 1 -0 

Gharaphal—Ytm.— 

N; 260 

2426 

1626 

348 

617 

Local; 

Gharephal—Drv,— 

N; IO'O 

2239 

694 

148 

256 


Ghatakinhi—Drv.— 

N; 40 

1937 

871 

173 

443 

Talegaon; hO 

Ghatana—Ytm.—qiildl 

S; 14 0 

1650 

765 

156 

347 

Pardinaka; 2-0 

Ghatanji Urban Area III—Klpr.— .. 

NW; 280 

10 39, 

9174; 

1721; 

1393 

Local; 

?) 







Ghati—Klpr.—tTTJt 

NW; .. 

Included in Urban Area III 


Ghatodi—Psd.— 

N; 60 

2560 

900 

183; 

550 

Local; 



















YEOTMAr, DISTRICT 
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Railway Station i 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 


Institutions and other 

Distance. 


Distance ; 

Baaar Day. 

Distance. 


Water 

information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Wanl; 


Mukutban; 

3-0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Wani; 


Mukutban; 

2’0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

40 

Darwha; 

4 0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Shirpur; 

2'0; Mon. 

Shirur; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 




1 

, , 

i 

w 

SI (pr); Dada Nauroj Fr. 







1 

Ct; tl: dg. 

Himayatnagar; .. 

Dhanki; 

5-0; Mon. 

Dhanki; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

130 

Babhulgaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

190 

Jawala; 

2 0; Tue. 

Jawala; 

20 

n. 


Dhamangaon; 

100 

Babhulgaon; 

5 0; Thu. 

1 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; lib. 

Wanl; 


Patan; 

4-0; Sat. 

Patan; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

Wil 

Rajur; 

2-0; Sun. 

Local;* 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Hingoli; 

23-0 

Shcmbal- 

3 0; Mon. 

1 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 


1 

pimpri; 






Darwha; 


Local; 

.. Sat. 

1 Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs. Ghatasthapana 





1 

1 



Fr. An. Vad; Gudhi Pa- 
dava Fr. Phg. Vad; 3 tl; 
dp. 



jamb-Naik; 

2-0; Thu. 

Fulwadi; 

70 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Tapona; 


Bori; 

3 0; Thu. 

Shelodi; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Kinwat; 


Dhanki; 

10-0; Mon; 


100 

w,rv. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 


Pandhar- 

4-0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

40 

w,n. 



1 

kaoda; 


kaoda; 




Darwha; 


Umarkhed; 

8-0; Wed. 

Bijora; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; gym. 

Darwha; 

80 

Fubgaon; 

1-0: Fri. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

110 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Datta- 



1 





jayanti Fr. Mrg. paur- 
nima; 3 tl; dg; gym; 2 lib; 
2 dp (vet.). 

Datwha; 

10-0 

Satephal; 


» . 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

kEI 

Darwha; 


Mahuli; 

2-4 

w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

Akola Bazar; 


Pimpari; 

20 

w. 

Sl(pr); Rama DeviFr. Bdp. 








Vad. 14; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

H!til 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

, , 

w. 

8 SI (4 pr, 2 m, 2h);mun; 








3 Cs; Sant Maruti Maha- 
raj Fr. Mg. Vad. 1 to 30; 

4 tl; 2 mq;dh; 2 gym; lib; 
6 dp. 

Included in 

Urban Area 

Ill 





Darwha: 


Pusad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W- 

SI (pr); tl. 











750 


MAHARASHTRA STATE OAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Ghodadara—\Vn.— 

W; 

150 

1290 

427 

82 

96 

Narsala; 

2-0 

Ghoda Khindi (Panadhari)—Ytm.— .. 

S; 

70 

3792 

1132 

228 

557 

Yeotmal; 

80 

(TPTaft) 









Ghoguladara—Wn.— 

W; 

170 

2651 

597 

132 

267 

Botoni; 

20 

Ghonsa -Wn.—kl'lWTi 

SW; 

130 

1365 

1468 

292 

475 

Local; 


Ghonasara (Ivaleshwar)—Drv.— 

S; 

35 0 

3467 

501 

89 

237 

Lonbehel; 

2-0 










Ghonsara Ijara -Psd.—<1 Svn | <_] 

K; 

14 0 

2337 

732 

133 

391 

Kali; 

2-0 

Ghonsi—Kipr.— 

W; 

1-4 

2151, 

677, 

138 

373 

Pandhar- 

1-4 








kaoda; 


Gholi—Klpr,— 

W; 

26-0 

4353 

1174 

217 

303 

Local; 

• • 

Ghotl—Ytm.—Mtdi 

E; 

W-0 

3583 

429 

101 

156 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Ghubadi—Klpr.— 

SW; 

160 

918 

441 

85 

246 

Bori; 

6-0 

Ghui—Drv.— 

NE; 

180 

2469 

915 

187 

434 

Lasina; 

2-0 

Gimona—Ytm.—.. 

N; 

120 

755 

5)2 

109 

255 

Babhulgaon; 

14 

Godani—Wn.—.. 

W; 

15-0 

1996 

150 

25 

79 

Borda; 

3'0 

Godhani--Ytm.—iftljnft 

S; 

30 

1486 

410 

88 

134 

Yeotmal; 

30 

Gondagavhan—Drv— 

NE; 

180 

979 

162 

24 

76 

Malkhed Bk; 

20 

Gondavakadi —Klpr.— 

S; 

50 

1210 

256 

50 

140 

Pandhar- 

5-0 








kaoda; 


liondegaon—Drv — 

SE; 

40 

963 

683 

147 

309 

Local; 

. • 

Ciondhali—Ytm — 

N; 

190 

1710 

760 

148 

321 

Watkhed; 

10 

Gopalapur—Wn.— 

SW; 

190 

850 

52 

12 

22 

Sakha ra; 

5'0 

Gopalapur—Wn.— 

SE; 

130 

629 

160 

32 

68 

Welabai; 

3-0 

Goraj—Wn.— 

N; 

200 

1140 

418 

77 

103 

Hiwaramajra; 

2-0 

Goregaon -Drv.— 

W; 

150 

1274 

707 

142 

241 

Dhamangaon; 

20 

Govari—Wn.—Ill'll 0 

SE; 

180 

1470 

366 

69 

105 

Kurai; 

20 

Govari—Wn.- <i 

NE; 

70 

1227 

280 

52 

144 

Kona; 

14 

Gudha—Klpr.— 

SW; 

410 

818 

140 

27 

50 

Datodi; 

10 

Gujari—Klpr.— 

N; 

47-0 

1362 

904 

173 

396 

Local; 


Gunj—Psd.—if^T 

E; 

120 

3218; 2377; 422; 1112 

Local; 

•• 

Haradada—Psd.—gi ■(,',^1 

SE; 

490 

1648; 434 

90 

132 

Brahmangaon ; 

30 

Harjuna—Ytm.—^^ITT 

S; 

70 

1793 

794 

150; 384 

Local; 


Harasul—Drv.—g^<.^a3 

SW 

120 

5895; 2351 

451 

752 

Local; 


Harshi—Psd.—^5ff 

S; 

60 

1337; 1532; 335 ; 643 

Local; 

•• 


















YEOTMAT. DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Wani; 


Nawargaon; 

4 0; Thu. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Yeotmal; 

8 0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Wani; 

170 

Botoni; 

2-0; Tue. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

12-0 

Local; 

. . Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 S)(pr, m); Cs’ tl; lib; 3dp. 

Darwha; 

350 

Lonbehel; 

2 0; Wed. 

Lonbehel; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Danvha; 

450 

Kali; 

2 0; Thu. 

Kali; 

2 0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2tL 

Adilabad; 

290 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

1 '4; Sun. 


10 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

400 

Ghatanji; 

12 0; Tuc. 

Ghatanji; 

12 0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

no 

Kalamb; 

3 0; Tue. 

. . 

10 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

620 

Bori; 

8 0; Sat. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

20 

Lasina; 

2 0; Sat. 

Lasina; 

2’0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

120 

Babhulgaon; 

1-4; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr ; pyt; Cs, Rambava 
Fr. Phg; 3 tl; 2 dg. 

Rajur; 

15'0 

Nawargaon; 

5 0; Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

7'0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

■Yeotmal; 

30 

Yeotmal; 

3-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Bori; 

100 

Malkhcd Bk; 

2 0; Sun. 

Malkhed Bk; 

20 

W. 

. . 


220 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5 0; Sun. 


10 

W. 

•• 

Darwha; 

40 

Darwha; 

4 0; Sun. 


0-4 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch. 

DhamanRuon; 

160 

Babhulgaon; 

5 0; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr), Cs (gr); tl. 

Wani; 

190 

Zamkola; 

4 0; Tuc. 


8 0 

W. 

, , 


130 


. . 

, . 

20 

W. 

2tl. 

Rajur; 

8-0 

Rajur; 

8 0; Sun. 

Mardi; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Varudkhed; 

5-0 

Kupata; 

2 0; Sun. 

. . 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

10-0 

Dhakori; 

0-2; Wed. 


0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

70 

Wani; 

7 0; Sun. 


70 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr). 

Yeotmal; 

45'0 

Saoli; 

3 0; Thu. 


140 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

310 

Ralegaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

40 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
gym. 

Darwha; 

480 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; dg; dh; 
lib; dp. 

Ilimayatnagar; 9 0 

Dhanki; 

3'0; Mon. 

Local 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 2tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

70 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

I ,ocal; 


w. 

SI (p>): pyt; tl; ch. 

Darwha ; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Tiwari; 

60 

W;rv. 

3Sl(pr, m, h); 2 Cs; Maha> 
shivaratra Fr.Mg.Sud-13; 
4tl; mq ; ch ; lib. 

Darwha ; 

42-0 

Pusad ; 

7’0; Sun. 

Local 


W. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; Cs ; Maha- 
dev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12 ; 2tl, 
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MAHARASHiKA STATE GAZEITEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Haru—Drv.— 

SE; 

50 

2711; 870; 190; 397 

Local ; 

•• 

Hastapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

150 

898; 203 

; 43 

; 92 

Babhulgaon ; 

3-0 

Hatagaon—Drv.— 

NE 

80 

2204; 934 

; 198 

; 397 

Darwha ; 

80 

Hatagaon — Ytm.— 

s; 

140 

2037; 766 

; 164 

; 341 

Akola Bazar; 

20 

i^latala — Psd. — ^Id^l 

S ; 

26-7 

806; 601 

100 

141 

Mulawa ; 

10 

II.atani — Psd. —^TcT'ft 

SW 

50 

873 ; 580 

105 

354 

Khopadi Bk. 

20 

Hatavaniari--Wn. —<) 

W; 

19 0 

1260; 525 

102 

257 

Nawargaon ; 

4'0 

Hatola — Drv. — glrflvlT 

NW 

; 17-0 

3919; 1338 

253 

565 

Lohi ; 

20 

Hatola-Ytm.— frat^r 

NW 

10-0 

598; 357 

79 

195 

Sawar ; 

20 

Hingani — Psd. — 

SE; 

18-0 

1102; 262 

52 

82 



Hirapur — Ytm. — 

xNE: 

200 

335; 29 

5 

14 

Rohuni ; 

30 

Hirapur — Wn.— 

S; 

260 

2502; 1611 

307 

519 

Bori ; 


Hirdi—Ytm.— 

E; 

18-0 

903; 296 

64 

198 


4-0 

Hivalani—Psd.—f??650ft 

E; 

180 

2363; 250 

98 

135 

Kali. 

60 

Ilivalani—Psd.— 

W; 

120 

2876; 1155 

215 

546 

Adgaon ; 

1-0 

Hivalani Palamapat—Psd.—. . 
'TT?r»rTH: 

S ; 

190 

1611; 809 

117 

381 

Shembal 

Pimpari; 

20 

Hivara Ytm. — 

NE; 

24-0 

1465; 599 

139 

257 

Pardi ; 

30 

Hivara — Psd.— 

E ; 

230 

3272; 2416 

430 

983 

Local ; 


Hivarabarasa — Wn. — 

SW ; 

280 

1761; 542 ; 

111; 

139 

Patan ; 

100 

Hivaradara — Wn. — 

S; 

15 0 

1608; 53 

10 

13 

Nerad ; 

2-0 

Hivaradhara — Klpr. —<y <I 

NW; 

100 

1032; 263 

91 

214 

Ghatanji ; 

90 

Hivaradari—Psd.—<t{<l 

E; 

150 

239; 95 

22 

57 

Gunj ; 

20 

Havaramajara—Wn.—t.l*l alTT 

N; 

190 

2180; 1083 

218 

224 

Local; 


Hivari—Klpr.— 

SW; 

170 

1806; 190; 

37; 

83 

Bori ; 

40 

Hivari—Ytm.— 

SE; 

12 0 

1394; 117; 

24; 

59 

Jodmoha; 

20 

Hivari—Ytm.— 

SW; 

120 

3691; 1617; 

320; 

723 

Pardinaka ; 

3-0 

Hivari—Psd.— 

E ; 

90 

705; 585; 

190; 

188 

Kali ; 

3-0 

Horakada—Psd.— 

SW; 

200 

881; 317; 

61 ; 

165 

Mop ; 

20 

Hudi—Psd.—fit 

SE; 


3683; 2692; 

521 ; 

1181 

Local; 


Husanapur—Ytm.— 

NE ; 

140 

325 ; 360; 

90; 

193 

Pardi; 

2-0 





















yeotmal district 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institution.^ and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

, 50 

Local j 

.. Sat. 

Daheli; 

20 

W;rv. 

2SI (pr, m) ; Cs ; 3tl ; ch ; 

lib. 

2tl. 

Dhamangaon ; 18'0 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon 

30 

W;rv, 

Tapona; 

2-0 

Bori kh ; 

2-0: Tue. 

Bori kh ; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; 3tl ; m. 

Yeotmal; 

14-0 

Akola Bazar; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 

• • 

W 

SI (m) ; Vithal Rakhumai 
Fr. Asd. Sud. 1 ; 2tl. 

Hingoli; 

330 

Mulawa; 

1-0; Tue. 


2-0 

W;pl. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; tl ; lib. 

Darwha ; 

5-0 

Darwha ; 

5-0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Wani; 

190 

Nawargaon ; 

4-0; Thu. 

Botoni; 

4 0 

W;n. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Sangawi; 

2-0 

Lohi; 

2 0; Tue. 

. . 

2-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; 2tl. 

Yeotmal 

10-0 

Sawar ; 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 

60 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Darwha ; 

600 

Morath 
Jahagri; 

5-0; Fri. ! 

i 

Local ; 


w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. dg. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Shirpur; 

3'0; Mon. 

. . 

2-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Wani; 

260 

Mukutaban ; 

.. Mon. 

. . 


W. 

2SI (pr,in); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

18.0 

• • 

4-0 .. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwa; 

81-0 

Kali; 

6-0; Thu. 

Kali; 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 

Washim ; 

280 

Khandala ; 

2-0; Fri. 

. . 

10 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs ; 2tl. 

Ilingoli; 

22-0 

Shembal- 
pimpari; 

2-0; Mon. 


0-2 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Wardha ; 

200 

Kotha; 

4 0; Wed. 

Kotha ; 

40 

rv. 

Sl(ps); Cs ; 4tl. 

Darwha ; 

450 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2.S1 (pr, m) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch; 
2lib ; 2dp. 

Wani ; 

280 

Katli Bor- 

gaon ; 

2 0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda ; 

70 

W. 

2SI (pr; m) ; pyt ; 2tl. 

Wani ; 

150 

Kayar ; 

5 0; Thu. 

Nerad ; 

20 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

320 

Ghatanji; 

9-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

90 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl; mq. 

Darwha; 

58-0 

Gunj; 

2-0; .. 

Gunji; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Rajur ; 

100 

Mardi; 

5 0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

50 

w. 

2S (pr, m) ; pyt ; Cs ; tl; 
dp. 

Yeotmal; 

60-0 

Bori; 

4-0; Sat. 

. • 

. . 

w. 


Yeotmal; 

13-0 

Jodmoha; 

2 0; Fri. 

. . 

10 

W; n. 

tl ; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

120 

Bhamb ; 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 3tl; ch, 
lib. 

. . 

. . 

Kali; 

3 0; Thu. 

. . 

O'l 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Washim ; 

300 



Hiwalani; 

80 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Darwha; 


Pusad ; 

3-0; Sun. 


2 0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; 2Cs ; 2tl; ah ;d- 

Pulagaon ; 

120 

Kotha; 

4'0: Wed. 

Kotha; 

50 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl. 


A.n97—48-A. 
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MAHARASHTKA STAI'E GAZEITEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Ichora—Klpr.— 

N; 

500 

490; 64; 

14; 

19 

Gujari; 

3-0 

Ichora--Ytm.—''ftTT 

NK; 

17-4 

834; 338 

74; 

160 

Ashti; 

1-4 

Ichora—Kipr.— 

SW; 

450 

1694; 1197 

203 

545 

Rani Dhanora; 

2'0 

Jchora—Drv.— 

E; 

200 

1977; 460; 

no 

148 

Kr.mathwada; 

8-0 

idholi—Drv.— 

SR; 


1021; 638 

112 

253; 



Ijani—Psd.— 

E; 

25-4 

3331; 1357; 

251 

577 

Pt hai'-dul; 

2-0 

Injasan—Wn.— 

SW; 

too 

897; 270 

45; 96 

Sakhara; 

10 

Inapur—Psd.— 

S; 

120 

1565; 391 

115 

137 

Mulawa; 

00 

Indrathana—Drv.— 

NE; 

120 

1430; 645 

116; 

314 

Kolura; 

70 

Injhapur—Klpr.— 

N; 

46 0 

568; 298 

65; 

104 

Sawangi; 

30 

Injhala—Klpr— 

NW; 


8116; 738 

142- 

307 


. , 

Irathal—Drv.—^'<.43 

N; 

5-0 

1366; 846 

147 

378 

Bhulai; 

1-4 

Irul—Klpr.—^<?a5 

W; 


664; 140 

22; 

80 



Isapur—Wn.— 

SW; 

15-0 

952; 62; 14- 

36 

Ghonsa; 

3’0 

Isapur—Psd.— 

SW; 

23-0 

2284; 2017; 353; 

774 

Shembal 

30 







Pimpari; 


Isapur—Psd.— 

SE; 

220 

1384; 319 

49 

139 

E'ulsawangi; 

5-0 

Isappur (Dattapur)—Drv.—.. 

S; 

18-0 

1966; 764 

155; 

472 

Digras; 

20 

i^r^) 








Itava—Psd.—^27^ 

N; 

. 

866; 593 

; 229 

152 


, . 

Ithala—Drv.—fSTvTT 

S; 

210 

4392; 1638 

285 

756 

Local; 


Itholi—Drv.— 

S; 

2)0 

1494; 928 

172 

460 

Borgaon; 

2-0 

Jagajai—Klpr.—^^51^ 

NE; 

490 

1174; 433 

87 

247 

Undri; 

20 

Jagapur—Psd.— 

S; 

240 

1389; 384 

117 

177 

Shembal 

30 







Pimpri; 


Jalaka—Klpr.— 

N; 

740 

6183; 1918; 286 

903 

Local; 


Jalaka—Wn—'J i3‘PI 

W; 

180 

2022; 866 

192 

391 

Local; 


Jalandri—Klpr.—51"Ti^ 

SW; 


942: 31 

6 

8 



Jamadoh—Ytm.— 

E; 

80 

269; 210 

39 

88 


2-0 

Jamb—Ytm.— 

S; 

60 

4642; 1156 

281 

619 



Jamb—Klpr.—aftsf 

SW; 


3543: 753 

140 

368 



Jamb —Psd.—5Tt5f 

SE; 

61 0 

3717; 21 

4 

11 

Bittargaon; 

3-0 

Iamb—Drv.— 

SE; 

180 

1195; 482 

■ 87 

151 

Jawala; 

2-0 

Jamba Bajar—P.sd.—5n«f STFSTR 

NW 

70 

11564; 3270 

604 

1375 

Local; 

•• 

Jambanaik—Psd.— 

SW; 

160 

4946; 1760; 343; 911 

Mop; 

50 

Jambhora—Drv.—^ft^flTr 

NE; 

120 

928; 516; 114; 201 

« 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 


A-1197-48-8. 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

W'atcr 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 






rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-4 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue, 

Dhanodi; 

1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Local; 

.. Sat. 


8-0 

vv. 

2 SI (pr, ni); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Yeotmal; 

8-0; Sun. 

Umarda; 

2-0 

W'. 

SI (pr). 







w. 


Darwha; 


Hiwara; 

2-4; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Wani; 


Kayar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

2-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



Shembal 

Pimpri; 

. . Mon. 

Pusad; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

60 

Ncr; 

6'0; Tuc. 

Net; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

320 

Ralegaon; 

5 0; Fri. 


5 0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 







w. 


Bhandegaon; 

20 

Darwha; 

5-0; Sun. 

Bhulai; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

• • 

• * 

• • 

. . 



w. 

Canpatrav Maharaj Fr. 
Mg. V'ad. 5. 

Wani; 

150 

Ghonsa; 

3 0; Fri. 

, , 

3-0 

n. 


Nanded; 

25-0 

Shembal 

Pimpari; 

3 0; Mon. 

•• 

-• 

w. 

SI (pr); dg; ch. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

160 

Dhanki; 

I'O; Mon. 

Takali; 

3-0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 


Digras; 

2'0; Sat. 

1 

Local; 

• * 

vv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• • 

• • 




. . 

w. 


Darwha; 

2I'0 

Digras; 

5 0; Sat. 


50 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; m; dg. 

Darwha; 


Borgaon; 

2 0; Sun. 

Arni; 

7-0 

w. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs. 

tiinganghat; 

330 

Ralegaon; 

9 0; Fri. 


90 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nnaded; 


Shembal- 

pitnpri; 

3‘0; Mon. 


3-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

270 

I<ocal; 

.. Sun. 


40 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs, Lakshmi 
Fr. Bdp. Slid. 1; 2tl; lib. 



Local; 

.. Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 






, , 

w. 


Yeotmal; 

9-0 

Yeotmal; 

8 0; Sun. 

Local; 

. , 

w. 

Cs (gr); tl; ch. 




. . 1 



w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 



* ’ 1 

. , 

, , 

w. 


Kinwat; 

210 

Dhanki; 

lO’O; Mon. 

. . 


W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

170 

Jawala; 

2 0; Tuc. 

Jawala; 

Wil 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

Washim; 

36-0 

Jamb-Bajar; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

3S1 (pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; m; 
mq; dg; ch; lib; 5 dp. 

Washim; 

300 

Khandala 

10 0; Fri. 



W. 

2 SI (pr; m); Cs; tl; ch; dp 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 

Ladkhed; 

2-0; Sat. 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Dattajayanti Fr; 
tl; m. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Jumbhulani—Ytm.— 

NW; 

14 0 

2857 

232 

40 

133 

Sawar; 

3-0 

Jaman—Wn.—jfTfTHt 

SW; 

220 

2926 

1391 

267 

566 

Marki Bk; 

3-0 

Jamani Dhundi—Psd.—^TPTnft . 

N; 

60 

4322 

1431 

274 

633 

Ghatodi; 

10 

Januna—Psd.— 'JflU 

S: 

200 

880 

721 

128 

309 

Pophali; 

20 

Januna—Psd.—5r^«TT 

NW; 

140 

3089 

781 

147 

483 

Pusad; 

130 

Januna—Psd.— 

E; 

250 

1140 

140 

29 

60 


2-0 

Jarang—Klpr.— 

NW; 

10 0 

2796 

1312 

213 

624 

Shivni; 

10 

Jarur—Klpr.— 

NW; 

100 

2689 

1054 

180 

319 

Shivni; 

30 

Javala—Vtm.—vit^odl 

S; 

160 

2358 

331 

104 

276 

Pardinaka; 

20 

Javala—Psd.—v:|qaal 

SW; 

180 

1893 

897 

174 

361 

Mop; 

1-4 

Javala—Drv.— 

SE; 

22-0 

5153 

3811 

798 

1186 

I>ocal; 


Javala—Drv.—vJt<Joill 

SW; 

80 

2638 

747 

142 

330 

Sakara; 

Bn 

Javalagaon—Drv.— 

NE; 

90 

2923 

961 

191 


Darwha; 

Bi 

Javali—Psd.— 

SW; 

9-0 


■i 

137 

262 


. . 

Jevali—Psd.—'Jl^eTt 

SE; 

640 

5714 

m 

208 

631 

Local; 


Jhadagaon—Klpr.—5T€^li^ 

N; 

300 

2387 

2282; 361; 934 

Local; 


Jhadagaon—Psd.— 

SE; 


1457 

56 

9 

17 



Jhadagaon—Psd.—SHd<li<J 

S; 

29-4 

683 

491 


239 

Mulawa; 

40 

Jhadakinhi—Vtm.—SI 

E; 

260 

2053 



339 

Dongar- 

20 








kharda; 


Jhamakola—Wn.—WH't'letl 

SW; 

160 

2101 

569 


161 

Ghonsa; 

5-0 

Jhaparavadi—Klpr.—STHTT^TTSl’ 

SW; 

430 

889 

264 

41 

168 

Datodi; 

4'0 

Jhapatakheda—Ytm.— 

N; 

100 

475 

118 

24 

46 

Madani; 

1-4 

Jharagad—Klpr.— 

N; 

30 0 

1243 

455 

65 

194 

Jhadagaon; 

2-0 

Jharapat—Wn.—STPTJ 

NW; 

5-5 

672 

226 

40 

126 

Parsoda; 

I'O 

Jhatala—Klpr.—Siloir 

SW; 

180 

4807 

1014 

185 

565 

Parwa; 

30 

Jira—Klpr.—^aftTT 

N; 

150 

2745 

357 

68 

97 

Dabha; 

3-0 

Jhola—Ytm.— 

N; 

7-0 

867 

69 

HE 

23 

Karalgaon; 

4-4 

Jhola—Wn.—sftWT 

N; 

60 

656; 

517 

102 

177 

Kona; 

20 

Jhombadi—Drv.— 

N; 

250 

764 

389 

74 

194 

Ajanti; 

2-0' 

Jhotingadara—Klpr.— 

N; 


1208 

48 

12 

31 

• 


Jhullar—Klpr.— 

NE; 

270 

816 

486 

90 

211 

Wadki; 

1-4 

Jhuli—Klpr.— 

W; 

100 

3265 

1370 

244 

648 

Both; 

2-4 1 

Jhuli (Chauki)—Ytm.—^ 

S; 

210 

2817 

521 

109 

154 

Pandhurna 









Kh; 


Jhunjharapur—Klpr.—sisi 1 <.y^< 

S; 

40 

461; 123; 24 

71 

Pandhar- 









kaoda; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Sawar; 

3-0; Wed. 


.. 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

22-0 

Local; 

Sun. 


11-0 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; tl; dp. 

Darwha; 

300 

Pusad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Himayat- 

30-0 

Mulawa; 

8 0; Tue. 

Pophali; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

nagar; 








Darwha; 


Khandala; 

.. Fri. 

. . 

30 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

62-0 

lliwara; 

4 0; Thu. 


20 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

330 

Local; 

Tue. 

Rampur; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ohatanji; 

10-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Akola Bazar; 4-0; Fri. 

Pimpari; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Washim; 

31-0 

Rhandala; 

10-0; Fri. 

. . 

60 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch; dp. 

Darwha; 

12-0 

r.ocal; 

.. Tue, 

Local; 


w. 

3S1 (pr, m, h); Cs; 12 tl; 
ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 

80 

Darwha; 

8 0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Tapona; 

3-4 

Bori Kh; 

3-0; Tue. 

Bori; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; gym. 




. » . • 

. . 


w. 

. . 

Himayat- 

10-0 

Local; 

. . 

• • 

5-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; dp. 

nagar; 








Yeotmal; 

33-0 

Local; 

j 

.. Sat. 


6-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 6tl; 
ch; 2 lib; 3 dp. 



Mulawa; 

4-0; Tue. 


51 

W. 

SI (pr); dh. 

Hingoli; 

31-0 

• . 

rv. 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Dongar- 

kharda; 

2-0; Wed. 

•• 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

160 

Local; 

. . Tue. 


50 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

46-0 

Kap; 

1-4; Sun. 


19-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

100 

Kotamba; 

1-0; Fri. 

. . 

5-0 

w. 

gym; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

36-0 

Zadagaon; 

2-0; Sat. 

. . 

80 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

5-5 

Wani; 

5-3; Sun. 

, . 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

48-0 

Kurli; 

3-0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Runza; 

3-0; Fri. 

Runza; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Sukali; 

2-4; Fri. 

Karalgaon; 

4-4 

w. 


Wani; 

60 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

. . 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Badncra; 

240 

Watphali; 

3-0; Wed. 

Loni; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl 

Hinganghat; 

18-0 

Wadki; 

1-4; Wed. 

Wadki; 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

52-0 

Pahapal; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

* . 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

210 

Ghatanji; 

5-0; Tue. 


4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Adilabad; 

22-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OfSce ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Jodainoha —Ytm.— 

SE; 

130 

2696; 2041; 390; 823 

Local; 


Jogaladari—Drv.— 

SE; 

180 

692; 147; 27; 86 

Mahalungi; 

20 

Jogin Kohala—Klpr.— 

N; 

150 

931; 378 

59 

157 

Dabha; 

2'0 

+'1^001 








Jugad—Wn,— 

SE; 

200 

449; 215; 46; 81 

Sakhar; 

10 

Junoda—Wn.—'ipftST 

E; 


535; 305 

50; 99 

Ukni; 

10 

Junoni—Wn— 

SW'; 


830; 7; 

2 

; 1 



Junoni—Klpr.— 

W; 

22'0 

956; 293 

58; 76 

Shiroli; 

2-0 

Kakadadara—Drv.— 

SE; 

20-0 

819; 175; 30 

59 

Jawala; 

3-0 

Kalagaon—Drv.—<Tivi*ii«l 

S; 

260 

2475; 2919; 539; 1194 

Local; 


Kalagaou—Fsd— 

SE; 

180 

1188; 842; 168; 195 

Mahagaon; 


Kalamana—Wn.— 

SE; 

19-0 

1632; 660; 125; 145 


40 

Kalamaner—Klpr.—«Poa*idT 

N; 

45-0 

788; 547; 109; 247 

Sawangi; 

30 

Kalamb—Ytm.— 

NE; 

140 

8263; 7019 

1435 

2091 

Local; 


Kalambula—Psd.—<pr/)<Svrr 

S; 

26-6 

886; 867 

128; 

306 

Mulawa; 

30 

Kalasa—Drv .— <liaJ^l 

S; 

160 

912; 925 

173 

191 

Rohan a; 

1-0 

Kalasapiir—Ytm.— 

NE; 

210 

635; 221 

52 

71 

Rohana; 

1-0 

Kalcshvar-Klpr.— 

SW; 

200 

1292; 275 

54 

131 

Parwa; 

2-0 

Kali—Psd.— 

E; 

280 

2247; 1138 

211 

464 

Fulsavangi; 

2'0 

Kali—Psd.- 

NE; 

12 0 

9613; 4223 

876 

1506 

Local; 


Kalmana Kh.—Wn. — ^eHdI 

N; 

50 

1310; 327; 

62; 

67 

Wanjri; 

10 

Kamalavelli — Wn. —T *t coder'll 

SW; 

330 

1064;, 619; 119; 330 

Satpalli; 

30 

Kamanadev — Drv. — 

E; 

200 

458; 230 

46 

110 

Lasina; 

20 

Kamathavada—Ytm. — 'M‘16'1151 

S; 

180 

755; 484 

79 

223 

Pandhurna; 

4-0 

Kamathavada—Drv.— 

E; 

140 

839; 951 

207 

458 

Local; 


Kamathavada— > tm. —Ti | H 6^ 1 d 1 

NE; 

170 

963; 693; 

147 

349 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

Kanada—Wn.—+Md| 

N; 

20-0 

1146; 444 

98; 166 

Hiwaramajra; 

1-4 

Kandali—Drv.—<T)io;osl 

SK; 

240 

3770; 1248; 

257 

408 

Dehani; 

30 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

130 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

I^cal; 

* * 

W;rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Khateshwar Sansthan 

Fr. Kt. Pournima; tl; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Ami; 

6 0; Mon. 

Kopara; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

360 

Runza; 

3'0; Fri. 

Runza; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

40 

Ghufcms; 

4 0; Sun. 

, Wani; 

20-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 4tl. 

Bhandak; 

50 

Bhandak; 

5 0; Wed. 

. . 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 







w. 


Yeotmal; 

350 

Ghatanji; 

7 0: Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

200 

Jawala; 

3 0; Tue. 

Jawala; 

3 0 

n. 


Darwha; 

26-0 

I..ocal; 

.. Sun. 


1-0 

w. 

5 SI (2 pr, 2m, h); pyt; Cs; 
4 tl; mq; dg; lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 

500 

Pusad; 

I8’0; .Sun. 

I.ocal; 

. . 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

190 

Dhakori: 

.. Wed. 

1 Khandala 

70 

vv;rv. 

SI (pr); Ramanavami Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; mq. 

Hinganghat; 

310 

Ralegaon; 

3'0; Fri. 


30 

rv. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

I.ocal; 

.. Tue. 

I.ocal; 


w. 

6 SI (3 pr, 2 m, h); Cs; 
Chintamani Fr. Mg. Sud. 
4 to 7; 15 tl; m; mq; 14 
dg; 2 gym; 2 lib; 7 dp. 

Hingoli; 

35-0 

Mulawa; 

3-0; Tuc. 

.. . 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Digras; 

2'0; Sat. 

Chincholi; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Shirpur; 

3‘0; Mon. 

Shirpur; 

30 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; 2 dg. 

Yeotmal; 

44-0 

Parwa; 

2'0; Mon. 


130 

w. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

600 

Fulsavangi; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 

, , 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Darwha; 

580 

Local; 

.. Thu. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Wani; 

5'0 

Wani; 

5’0; Sun. 

Wani; 

50 

w. 

pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Wani; 

33-0 

Satpalli; 

3 0; Wed. 

•• 

0-4 

n. 

SI (pr); Mahashivaratri Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 12; tl. 

Lasina; 

10 

Lasina; 

2 0; Sat. 

, . 

. . 

w 

SI (pr). 



Akola bazar; 

2-0; Fri. 

• . 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Linga; 

10 

Chani; 

0-2; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dh; 
gym; ch; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

220 

Kalamb; 

'3 0; Tue. 

I.ocal; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Rajur; 

I3'0 

Mardi; 

6-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr): pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Digras; 

8-0; Sat. 

• • 

5-0 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 
mq; lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Mouscholds; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kanha—Psd.— 

SE; 

100 

3659; 

I486; 

308; 

643 

Local; 

s 

Kanhalagaon—Wn.— 

W; 

120 

820; 

326 

70 

156 

Maregaon; 

10 

Kanhalgaon —Vt n.— 

W* 

240 

766; 

249 

51 

90 

Jalka; 

4-0 

Kanholi—Ytm.— 

E; 

170 

1282; 

268 

57 

168 

Kalamb; 

30 

Kanjhara Bk.—Drv.—M 

NE; 

80 

504; 

404 

72 

181 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Kap—Klpr.—^rpT 

SW; 

320 

1506; 

683 

136 

219 

Ayata; 

2-0 

Kapara Methad—Ytm.—<fiN 

NW; 

6-0 

5393; 

1057; 

247, 

513 

Ix)cal; 











Kapasi—Drv.—‘MMtft' 

NE; 

140 

813 

300 

62 

163 

Malkhed Bk.; 

20 

Kapaahi—Klpr.—TiHsO 

W; 

380 

976 

96 

19 

63 

Pardi; 

30 

Karajagaon—Drv-— 

NW; 

13-0 

1838 

1120 

200 

440 

Local; 

. . 

Karak—Ytm.— 

E; 

17-0 

689 

38 

7 

14 

Kalamb; 

30 

Karakhed Psd.— 

S; 

550 

938 

665 

146 

155 

. 

• • 

Karakhcda—Drv.—^rR^tTT 

NW; 

180 

953 

1126 

245 

582 

. . 

. . 

Karala--Psd.— 

SW; 

5-4 

756 

987 

186 

290 

Dhansal; 

1-0 








Mansal; 


KaralagaOn—Vtm.— 

N; 

8'0 

2219 

874 

202; 379 

Local; 


Karali—Vtm.— 

E; 

80 

2054 

915 

195 

593 

Bhari; 

3-0 

Karamala—Drv.—TTHlaJI 

E; 

no 

1459 

278 

67; 157 

Wadgaon; 

30 

Karamana—Klpr-— 

NW; 

320 

1638 

475 

86 

; 216 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Karanavadi—Klpr.— 

NW; 

12 0 

2339 

828 

157; 337 

Rajurwadi; 

2'0 

Karanavadi—Wn.—<.*1 1 si 

W; 

130 

1986 

1057 

; 210 

; 461 


20 

Karanjakhcda- P.sd.— 

E; 

230 

2463 

1210 

214; 387 

Ambod; 

2-0 

Karanji—Klpr.—gilafl 

NE; 

310 

1293 

618 

; 125 280 

Local; 


Karanji—Klpr.— 

NE; 

100 

2676 

1597 

; 326; 747 

Local; 


Karanji—Psd.— 

SE. 

550 

2022 

613 

106; 335 

Dhanki; 

2'0 

Karanji—Psd.— 

E; 

170 

1902 

783 

194 

211 

Lewa; 

2-0 

Karcgaon—Klpr.— 

W; 

420 

1138 

384 

82 

170 

Borgaon ; 

3-0 

Kcrcgaon—Klpr.— 

SW; 

220 

2494 

725 

137 

175 

Bori; 

60 

Karegaon—Klpr.— 

NE; 

260 

903 

348 

78 

203 

Wadki ; 

20 

Karegaon—Klpr.— 

NW; 

140 

3895 

990 

206 

441 

Runza; 

20 

Karegaon Kh.—Wn.— 

SW; 

330 

1473 

734 

134 

377 

Bori; 

40 

Karegaon — Ytm. — 

S; 

140 

2528 

1004 

200 

479 

Kolambi ; 

30 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

48-0 

Pusad; 

10-0; Sun. 

Kanha; 


1-4 

1 

' W;rv. 

SI (pr); Kanheshwar Fr 
Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; lib. 

Rajur; 

7-0 

Nawargaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Wani; 

240 

Jalka; 

4 0; Fri. 

Jalka; 


40 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Kalamb; 

3 0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 


3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

20 

Bori Kh; 

2-0; Tue. 

Bori Kh; 


20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

510 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Ami; 


160 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);Cs; Mahashivartri Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 13, Kapeshwar 
Fr, Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

60 

Sawar; 

2-0; Wed. 

•• 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 

Linga; 

20 

Malkhed Kh; 2 0; Wed. 

Sarangpur; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

380 

Pardi; 

3'0; Mon. 

» • 


120 

W;rv. 

. . 

Warudkhed; 

1-4 

Darwha; 

13-0; Sun. 



40 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Kalamb; 

3 0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 


30 

W. 

tl. 

Jawalgaon; 

60 

. . 

. . 

♦ . 


0-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

, . 

60 



. . 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

42-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 



W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Ansing 
Buva Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
3tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Local; 

.. Tuc. 

l.ocal; 


, . 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2tl; ch; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

90 

Yeotmal; 

8’0; Sun. 

Khangaon 

i; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Ladkhcd; 

7-0 

Mahagaon; 

.. Wed. 

. . 


2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

270 

Ghatanji; 

3-0; Tuc. 



2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

36-0 

Rajurwadi; 

2 0; Wed. 

Saykhed; 


40 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

130 

Nawargaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Local; 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Darwha; 

610 

Hiwara; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mahagaon; 

20 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

400 

Wadhona; 

.. Thu. 

Zadagaon; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; gym. 

Wani; 

32-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 



W. 

SI (pr); gym; ch; lib. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

7-0 

Dhanki; 

2-0; Mon. 



1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

53 0 

Hiwara; 

5 0; Thu. 

Chitgavhan; 

1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

37-0 

Borgaon ; 

2-0; .. 

.. 


120 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Yeotmal ; 

62-0 

Bori ; 

6'0; Sat. 

.. 



W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. ch. 

Hinganghat; 

180 

Wadaki; 

2 0; Wed. 

Wadaki; 


20 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Runza ; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 


. . 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Wani; 

33'0 

Bori; 

4'0; Sat. 

Bori; 


4'0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

Wadgaon; 

2-0; Wed. 




w. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr ; Ct. Paur- 
nima; 3tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
louscholds; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Karhol—Psd.— 

N; 

IflO 

3922; 

788; 

157; 269 

Gahuli; 

6-0 

Kasarabchal—Psd.—+IH 

K; 

240 

1845; 

583; 

101; 276 

Fulsawangi; 

m 

Kasola—Psd.—<+ifHlall 

E; 

70 

1848; 

930; 

137; 444 

Local; 


Katakhcda—Psd.— 

K; 

50 

2016; 

896; 

150; 515 

Hudi; 

mi 

Katali Boragaon—Wn.— 

SW; 

260 

554; 

338; 

6.1; 171 

Bori; 

11'6 

-sTK^IN 








Kathoda—Drv.— +(6lsi 

SE; 

260 

634; 

367; 

82; 114 

Arni; 

Bll 

Kati—Drv.-^rrft 

S; 

180 

1511; 

823; 

147; 331 

Digras; 

ml 

Katri—Ytm.—<td4t 

E; 

180 

1087; 

1061; 

217, 395 

Local; 


Kaudagaon—Psd.—^iTTS^rN' 

E; 

90 

3005; 

568; 

99; 248 

Kali; 

1 

Kauravadi Ijara—Psd.—'fi l <,q l si 

E; 

180 

1337; 

26; 

4; 12 

Amboda; 

ID 

fSTRT 








Kauravadi Ijara--Psd.—'td'i I'Sl' .. 

E; 

190 

494 

138; 

24; 53 

Mivara; 

1-4 

S»11 <-1 








Kavadasi—Wn.—<T>q s«l' 

SE; 

80 

1471 

483 

104; 106 

Naigaon Bk.; 

Bl 

Kavatha—Drv.—qiqii 

SK; 

360 

1987 

1144 

235; 438 

I.ocal ; 


Kavatha—Klpr.—qi<^iil 

S; 

120 

764 

442 

86; 227 

Bori; 


Kavatha Bk.—Klpr.—+<^AI ?. 

SW; 

300 

853 

656 

129; 373 

Ayata; 


Kavatha Jahagir—Psd.— 

E; 

22-0 

534 

81 

15; 46 

Fulsavangi; 


^r^rnk 








Kavatha Kh.—Klpr.—qiqdi 

SW; 


1496; 313 

63; 174 



Kayar—Wn.— 

S; 

no 

2933; 1469; 344; 496 

Local; 


Kcgaon—Klpr.—^hiq 

W; 

40 

1777 

500; 105; 284 

Sonbardi; 


Kegaon—^Wn.— 

NW; 

230 

1224; 345; 77; 191 

Chinch- 








mandal ; 


Kegaon—Wn.—^^liq 

W; 

13-0 

1318 

; 340 

; 58; 117 

Wegaon; 


Kclajhara— Drv.—%c5?TTT 

SE; 

280 

2816 

; 707 

; 135; 193 


2-0 

Kelajhara—Klpr.— 

SW; 

400 

2841 

; 1273 

; 242; 514 

Arni; 

120 

Kelapur—Klpr.—%55T^ 

S; 

20 

1622 

; 94S 

; 180; 362 

Local; 


Kesurli—^W^n.—qi^vTf 

SE; 

50 

1202 

; 437 

; 82; 104 

Mandar; 


Khadaka — Psd.—Igdqif 

E; 

230 

1745 

; 855 

; 147; 329 

Leva; 


Khadaka—Klpr.—tsTS+l 

SW; 

260 

1896 

595 

; 119; 196 

Ayata; 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

(7) 


Water 

(8) 

.Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

390 

Pusad; 

18-0; Sun. 

Gahuli; 

60 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ch. 

Darwha; 

65-0 

Hi vara; 

3-0; Thu. 


3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Waghai Fr. Ps. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

7-0; Sun. 


0-1 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 


Pusad; 

5 0; Sun. 


0-4 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Pandharkaoda; 

7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Arni; 

2-0; Mon. 

Ami; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 2tl. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Digras; 

2 0; Sat. 

Digras; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2Sl(pr, m); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

180 

Kalamh; 

4'0; Tue. 

Ix)cal; 


W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Narayan 
Maharaj Fr. Kt. Sud.; 
3tl; m; mq. 

Darwha; 

. . 

Kali; 

3 0; Thu. 


0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Darwha; 

560 

Sawana; 

2 0; Thu. 

Sawana; 

20 

W. 


Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

l•4;Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Ghugiis; 

3-0 

Ghugus; 

3'0; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; Dattatray 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

430 

Local; 

.. Fri. 



w. 

2Sl(pr, m); 2tl; mq; 3dp. 

Yeotmal; 

340 

Bori; 

2-0; Sat. 

Bori; 

20 

rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 


050 

Kap; 

2'0; Sun. 

Khadka; 

30 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

450 

Hiwara; 

o 

c 

Hiwara; 

0-4 

W’;rv. 






.. 


W. 




Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W; n. 

SI (m); Cs; Bhurkeshwara 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 6tl; mq; 
dg; ch; lib; 2dp. 

Adilahad; 

310 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Pahapal; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; tl; lib. 

Rajur; 

12-0 

Mardi; 

3-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

30 

rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Rajur; 

130 

Navargaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

Maregaon; 

50 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

28-0 

Arni; 

4'0; Mon. 

Ami; 

40 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 3tl. 

Yeotmal; 

39-0 

Saoli; 

2 0; Thu. 

. 

120 

w. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

Adilahad; 

240 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

.. Sun. 

I.aical; 


W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Navaratra Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 9; 2tl. 

Wani; 

5’0 

Wani; 

5'0; Sun. 



W. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

450 

Hiwara; 

3-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;rv 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; dh; dp (vet). 

Yeotmal; 

47'0 

Local; 


Parwa; 

120 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
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Khadakadoh—Wn.— 

Khadakadah—Psd.— 

KhadakSavanga—Ytm.— 

Khadaki—Klpr.—<3-3 ItI 
Khadaki—Klpr— 

Khadaki—Wn.- idS+V 
Khadaki—Ytm.— 

Khadaki-Stikali—Klpr.— tslsd^- 

I 

Khairagaon—Wn.- <a<.<lid 
Khairagaon—Klpr.- -<9 
Khairagaon—^Wn.—<a 
Khairagaon—Klpr.—<s(<J|iq 
Khairagaon—Ytm.— 

Khairagaon—Klpr.— 

Khairagaon—Klpr. — ’3'TTTr^ 
Khairagaon (Kasar)— Klpr.—^TTTT?- 

(^rm) 

Khairakheda—Psd.— 

Khairi—Klpr.—^ ^ 

Khairi—Ytm.—’d’Tf 
Khairi—Klpr.— 

Khalana—Drv.—^^oJOPl' 

Khanagaon—Ytm.— 

Khanapur—Drv.— 

Khandala—^Wn.— 

Khandala—Psd.—^3lodl' 

Khandala—Drv.— 

Khandala—Drv.—^SToST 
Khandani—Wn.— 

Khapari—Wn.— 

Khapari—Klpr.— 

Kharabada—Wn.—<3 
Kharabi—Psd.—<9 
Kharadaganv—Drv.— 


SW; 

170 

1179 

349 

76; 120 

S; 

90 

4851 

1606 

191; 575 

N; 

160 

1026 

778 

179; 409 

NE; 

260 

1055 

632 

128; 269 

NW; 

33 0 

614 

40 

7; 15 

S; 

15 4 

1743 

392 

75; 113 

E; 

200 

1306 

188 

37; 92 

N; 

340 

1030 

382 

85; 205 

W; 

200 

1426 

426 

82; 122 

NW; 

80 

1939 

1010 

195; 432 

NW; 

21-0 

1571 

550 

104; 221 

NE; 

220 

1020 

207 

67; 61 

S; 

150 

1295 

331 

59; 187 

N; 

50 

933 

624 

111; 312 

NE; 

290 

680 

391 

116; 119 

N; 

I5'0 

2446 

770 

148; 359 

W; 


1489 

432 

73; 255 

NE; 

290 

3381 

3209 

678; 963 

E; 


1091 

500 

109; 282 

S; 

140 

2321 

289 

55; 74 

NW; 

340 

1266 

440 

77; 195 

E; 

70 

1145 

604 

119; 280 

NW; 

330 

1338 

202 

42; 108 

SE; 

no 

1760 

742 

147; 303 

W; 

6-4 

1925 

917 

173; 313 

N; 

270 

1445 

195 

38; 111 

SE; 

150 

1223 

736 

152; 395 

W; 

200 

2663 

738 

154; 469 

W; 

170 

1246 

102 

22; 55 

NW; 

280 

743 

969 

175; 360 

SW; 

290 

1309 

339 

63; 61 

E; 

860 

3941 

1227 

236; 490 

NW; 

370 

1734 

1475 

280; 582 



312 Pandharkaoda; 5 0 


Mansal; 


Local; 

Bori; 

Kharadgaon; 

Yeotmal; 

Shirpur; 

Adgaon; 

Watphali; 

Jawala; 

Botoni; 

Ghatanji; 

Patan; 

Darati; 

Local; 


Kharavi—Drv.— 
Kharda—^Ytm.— 


N; 

N; 


130 

180 


1515; 554; 64; 231 Satephal; 

2999; 1343; 112; 553 Sarul; 


3-0 

1-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Wani; 

17-0 

Zamkola; 

4’0; T'ue. 


60 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

450 

Pusad; 

9-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

90 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

. . 


Bahhulgaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Bahhulgaon; 

20 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

• • 


Wadki; 

1-4; Wed. 

Wadki; 

F4 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

350 

Ghatanji; 

6-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Wani; 

15-4 

Mukuthan; 

10; Mon. 

I ,ocal; 


w. 

tl. 


200 

8-0; .. 


80 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

360 

Zadgaon; 

3-0; Sat. 

•• 

90 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

200 

Botoni; 

3 0; Tue. 

Botoni; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

340 

Saykhed; 

2-0; Sat. 

1 Saykhed; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

210 

Mardi; 

3 0; Wed. 



w. 

Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

250 

Wadhona; 

5 0; Thu. 

Kinhi; 

50 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

15-0 

Akolabaziir; 

I•4; Fri. 


0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

31-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5 0; Sun. 


30 

W; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

410 

Kinhi; 

3-0; Fri. 

Karanji Rd.; 

80 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

290 

Wardha; 

2-0; Sun. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 4tl. 

Washim; 

•• 

Khandala; 

2 0; Fri. 

•• 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Wadki; . 

3-4 

w. 

4 SI (pr, in, 2h); 2Cs; 8tl; 
gym; 21ib; 3dp. 

Yeotmal; 

12'0 

Local: 

. . 



w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

520 

Bori; 

3-0; Sat. 

Bori; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); 2ll. 

Sangwi; 

11-0 

Gujari; 




w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Yeotmal; 

7-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Co; tl; ch. 

Sangwi; 

12-0 



. • 

1-4 

w. 

ch. 

Wani; 

IhO 

Wani; 

110; Sun. 

Khandala Rd; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Washim; 

29-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2tl; ch. 

Badncra; 

130 

Watphali; 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

15-0 

Jawala; 

2-0; Tue. 

, . 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Botoni; 

4'0; Tue. 

Botoni; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• • 

17-0 


3-0; .. 


2-0 

W; n. 


Yeotmal; 

280 

Ghatanji; 

2'0; Tue. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Wani; 

290 

Jamani; 

4'0; Sun. 

. . 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

10 

Kinwat; 

FO; Sun: 

. . 

. . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Sangwi; 

15-0 

Gujari; 

.. Mon. 



W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs(c); 
2tl; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

130 

Satephal; 

3'0; Sun. 

Mozar; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Dhamangaon; 

; 100 

Bahhulgaon; 

6‘0; Thu. 

Falegaon; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; mq; gymj 
ch; lib; dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kharola Kh.—Ytm.— 

S; 


2683 

61 

12 

37 



Kharshi—P.sd. 

S; 

70 

2339 

476 

80 

147 

Ilanshi; 

1-0 

Kharus Bk.—Psd.— 

'O 

SE; 530 

1681 

1175 

212 

598 

Local; 


Kharus Kh.—Psd.— 

SE; 350 

807 

553; 98; 206 

Dhanki; 

2-0 

Khatara—Klpr. -<ardT<T 

NE; 130 

621 

245 

47 

123 

Karanji; 

20 

Khatera—\Vn.— 

S; 200 

1452 

449 

99 

215 

Adegaon; 

3'0 

Khed—Drv.— 

S; 

60 

1563 

491 

71 

199 

Haru; 

20 

Khed—Drv.— 

SE; 160 

1893 

1325 

233 

762 

Mahagaon 

40 








Kasha ; 


Khekadavai—Wn.—(g<tisqrf 

W; 180 

773 

225 

49 

56 

Botoni; 

30 

Khckadi—Drv.— 

S; 

30 

1098 

399 

71 

223 

Sakara; 

10 

Khemakund—Klpr.— 

N; 

40 

2632 

656 

134 

346 

Singaldip; 

5-0 

Kholapuri—Drv. — 

N; 

80 

1068 

560 

91 

235 

, . 

2-0 

Khopadi Bk.—Drv.—SrPT^ 

VV; 

40 

3836 

1254 

262 

472 

Local; 


Khopadi Kh.—Drv —Tftqit 

SE; 

9-0 

1219 

518 

93 

224 

Mahagaon; 

3-0 

Khorad Bk.—Ytin.— 

E; 260 

2342 

577 

119 

291 

Local; 


Khorad Kh.—Ytm.— 

SE; 120 

608 

89 

22 

57 

Jodmoha; 

20 

Khotala—Ytm.—ta'ii.Irzr 

NE; 180 

680 

201 

40 

81 

Kalamb; 

4-0 

Khudavantapur—Ytm. —. • 

NE; 210 

240 

87 

15 

44 

Pardi; 

10 

Khutaphali- Drv.—JgST'+Josl’ 

NE; 240 

1517 

13 

2 

8 

Bramhanwada; 

30 

Kinavat—Ytm.— 

SE; 280 

1556; 346; 63 

200 

Dongar- 

30 








kharda; 


Kinh.ala—Klpr.—fV^’^loOl 

N; 

7-0 

1060 

325 

48 

130 

Umari; 

2-0 

Kinhala-—Wn.— 

NW; 180 

813 

370 

58 

217 

Mardi; 

1-4 

Kinhala—Ytm.— 

SE; 240 

982 

570 

93 

195 

Metikheda; 

2-0 

Kinhi “Ytm.— 

SW; 

50 

2987 

1406 

271 

410 

Ajuna; 

1-4 

Kinhi—Klpr.— 

W; 


3114 

1306 

264 

564 



Kinhi—Klpr.— 

N; 

80 

949 

1016 

186 

487 

Saykhed; 

20 

Kinhi—Klpr.—f'h'^ 

NE; 

80 

2687 

1004 

224 

435 

Wadki; 

30 

Kinhi—Drv.— 

SE; 

9 0 

855 

497 

85 

224 

Jawala; 

2-0 

Kinhi—Ytm.— 

N; 

90 

1623 

443 

90 

179 

Watkhed; 

10 

Kinhivadagi—Drv;— 

E; 

30 

2597 

802 

153 

420 

Shclodi; 

3-0 

Kita—Ytm.—splJT 

NW; 

90 

2377 

392 

92 

198 

Kapramethad; 

20 

Kochi—Klpr;— 

NE; 31-0 

914 

489 

83 

151 

Khairi; 

1-4 


























YEOTMAI. DISIRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

420 

Pusad; 

7‘0; Sun. 

Harahi; 

10 

W. 

Si (pr); 2tl. 


10-0 



Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Rama- 

Himayat- 

10-0 

Dhanki; 

2 0; Mon. 


2-0 

W. 

nwami, Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
tl; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

nagar; 

Wani; 

27-4 

Karanji; 

2 0; Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Adegaon; 

3-0; Tue. 

Mukulban; 

30 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

50 

Darwha; 

5 0; Sun. 

Lakhkhind; 

10 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Loni; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Wani; 

180 

Botoni; 

30; .. 

Botoni; 

3 0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

13-0 

Sakara; 

.. Wed. 

Wailingi; 

30 

W. 

S! (pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Wathoda; 

10; Wed. 

Karanji; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 




2-0; .. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

.40 

Darwha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

40 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Darwha; 

90 

Mahagaon 

3 0; Thu. 

Uchegaon; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 


260 

Kasha; 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


60 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Jodmoha; 

2 0; Fri. 


20 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

180 

Kalamb; 

4-0; Tue. 

Local; 


W; n. 

tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Donodu; 

0-6; Sat. 

Khutala; 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

Lasina; 

170 

Bramhan- 

3 0; Thu. 

Ncr; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

28-0 

wada; 

Dongar- 

3 0; Wed. 

Mohada; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

310 

kharda; 

Umari; 

2 0; Wed. 

Umari; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

70 

Mardi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Mardi; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Mohada; 

2 0; Tue. 

Ix)cal; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

5'0 

Yeotmal; 

5‘0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

. , 



. . 



w. 


Wani; 

320 

Saykhed; 

2-0; Sat. 


10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Wadki; 

3-0; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

190 

Arni; 

4-0; Mon. 

Jawala; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Dhaman- 

160 

Bhabhul- 

5-0; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

gaon; 

Darwha; 

3-0 

gaon ; 

Darwha; 

3‘0; Sun. 

Shelodi; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

4-0 

Sawar; 

4'0; Wed. 

Lasina; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

120 

Khairi; 

1'4; Fri. 

Wadki; 

3-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
hlouseholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kodori—Klpr.— 

S; 

160 

1759 

874 

170 

287 

Bori; 

30 

Kohala—Drv.—+'1^0(11 

N; 

300 

2050 

784 

173 

320 

Watphali; 

3-0 

Kohala—Urv.—'Ti'lscAl 

NW; 

130 

1549 

1004 

159 

403 

Dhamangaon; 

2-0 

Kolabai—Drv.— 

N; 

90 

1334 

539 

no 

256 

Bhandegaon; 

20 

Kolagaon— VVn.— 

W; 

no 

2010 

1247 

2)3 

389 

Local; 


Kalagai)n—\Vn.— 

SE; 

210 

1210 

667 

122 

176 

Sakhara; 

2-0 

Kolajhari—Ytm.—'ti'loSW ^ 

SE; 

250 

723 

201 

41 

717 

Yelabara; 

90 

Kolambi—Vtm.— 

S; 

100 

5119 

1326 

297 

695 

Local; 


Kolavan—Klpr.— 

N; 

270 

742 

54 

15 

34 

Ralegaon; 

5'0 

Kolera—Wn.— 

E; 

60 

1296 

487 

95 

175 

Bhalar; 

30 

Kolha—Psd.— 

S; 

. . 

276 

1 

1 

1 



Kolhi—Ytm.— +"1^^ 

N; 

210 

3041 

1030 

279 

355 



Koli Bk.—Klpr.—TilaJt 

W; 

. . 

3470 

559 

90 

183 

, , 


Koli Kh.—Klpr.- % 

W; 

. 

2146 

568 

146 

256 


. . 

Kolura—Drv.— 

NE; 

I9-0 

2249 

1065 

243 

467 

Local; 


Kolura—Drv.—'fitM'f.T 

S; 

19 0 

1114 

208 

41 

105 

Digras; 

30 

Kona—Wn.— 

NE; 

60 

2122 

752 

143 

343 

Local; 

. , 

Kondajai—Klpr.— 

NW; 

33-0 

699 

126 

21 

53 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Kondapakliindi—Wn.—_ 

SW; 

240 

1385 

381 

81 

115 

Bori; 

90 

Kondari Ijara—Psd.— s'miI'CI 

E; 

20-0 

5398 

1853 

472 

1068 

Local; 


Kondha—Ytm.— 

N; 

160 

983 

764 

176 

403 

Veni; 

2-0 

Kondhai—Psd.— 

SE; 

5-0 

1611 

580 

115 

344 

Iludi; 

20 

Kondhi—Klpr.—+')4t 

E; 

60 

2010 

314 

56 

130 

Bori; 

8-4 

Konghara—Klpr.—^ft^TRT 

N; 

4-4 

1529 

462 

84 

128 

Umari; 

1-4 

Kopa Mandavi—Klpr.—His<4V. 

S; 

100 

909 

520 

150 

256 

Bori; 

2-0 

Kopara—Ytm.— 

N; 

200 

1320 

353 

76 

134 

Pahoor; 

1-4 

Kopara—Ytm.—+"14 <.1 

N; 

150 

961 

994 

207 

37) 

Babhulgaon; 

1-0 

Kopara—Drv.—"pH <.1 

S; 

280 

1222 

605 

128 

289 

Chikhali; 

1-4 

Kopara Kb.—Psd.—«hlM <T 

SE; 

53 0 

1667 

334 

59 

123 

Krishnapur; 

10 

Kopari—Klpr.—O' 

W; 

. . 

522 

442 

78 

195 



Kopari—Klpr.—Tils O’ 

N; 

320 

1075 

318 

73 

161 

Sawangi; 

20 

Kopari Kb.—Klpr.—+^ mO 

W; 

. . 

2324 

681 

124 

439 



Kopra Bk.—Psd.—+1x1 

SE; 

560 

989 

301 

64 

136 

Chatari; 

10 

Kopra Bk.—Psd.—4ilS( 1 

S; 

30 

895 

720 

195 

337 


•• 

Kopra Kh.—Psd.—^OsfT tJ. 

N; 


301 

128 

20 

60 

Bhojala; 

04 

Korambi—Wn.— 

S; 

60 

1180 

237 

47 

60 

Moharli; 

2-0 

Kosadani—Drv.— 

S; 

no 

2646 

7)3 

135 

325 

Sakur; 

2-0 
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Railway Statioo; 
Distance. . 

(5) 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

( 7 ) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

( 9 ) 

Yeotmal; 56'0 

Bori; 

3-0: Sat. 

.. 


rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Badncra; 27-0 

Watphali; 

3 0; Wed. 


30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Warudkhed; 2-0 

Ramgaon; 

3'0; Mon. 

Bodegaon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandegaon; 4*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

• • 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Rajur; 90 

Nawargaon; 

4 0; Thu. 

Mangnil; 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl; lib. 

Ghugus; 6*0 

Ghugus; 

6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

21-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 ti; dp. 

Yeotmal; 25-0 

Mohada; 

4 0; Tue. 

* * 

, * 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 10-0 

Akolabazar; 

6-0; Fri. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Datta Jayanti 
Fr ; 2tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 30-0 

Ralegaon; 

5 0: Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

50 

W. 

tl. 

Manjri; 5*0 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 

. . 

, , 


* * 

. , 

W. 

• • 

Dhamangaon; I5'0 

Local; 

. « < « 

Falegaon; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs; 2 tl; lib. 


• « 

. . 

, • 

. * 

w. , 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. s s s 

s • 

, • 

w. 

. . 

Daaina; 12-0 

Ner; 

2 0; Tue. 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl, 

Darwha; 19-0 

Digras; 

3-0; Sat. 

■ Di|,i:aa; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

Wani; 

6 0; Sun. 

• . 

60 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr): 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 28’0 

Ghatanji; 

3 0; Tue, 

» • 

30 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 24'0 

Jamani; 

3-(k Sun. 

Bori; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 30-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Dhanoda; 

10 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18-0 

Kotha; 

3-0; Wed, 

Veni; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Darwha; 41 -0 

Pusad; 

5-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 42-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6-0; Sun. 

Pandhqr- 
I kaoda; 

60 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 31-4 

Umari; 

1-4: Wed. 

Local; 

, , 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 50-0 

Bori; 

3-0; Sat. 

Bori; 

3-0 

n. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Dhamangaon; ]2'0 

Pahoor; 

1-4; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); ,tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18-0 

Babhulgaon; 

1-0; Thu. 


1-0 

W’;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 28-0 

Amt; 

5-0; Mon, 

. . 

, , 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

. . 

Dhanki; 

'•0; Mon. 

. . 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 

. • 

. e s • 

, , 

. , 

W. 


Yeotmal; 30-0 

Sawangh 

2-0; Tue. 

Sawangi; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


. . 

. • . . 

, . 

, , 

W. 

« . 

Himayatnagar; 5‘0 

Himayatnagar; S'O; . 

Chatari; 

1-0 

W:rv. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 37‘0 

Pusad; 

3-0; Sun. 

•• 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); .Cs (gr); 2 tl; mq; 
2 dg. 

Darwha; 

Bbojala; 

0-4; Thu. 

Bhojala; 

0-4 

rv. 

tl 

Wani; 6-0 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 

, , 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 38-0 

Ami; 

11-0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr): Ca: tl. 


A-1197—49.A, 
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MAHARASHTRA SIATE OAZEITEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
TnlvoOiitf 
Dtatanee. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households; Affieidtxu'ista. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
•Distance. 

(4) 

Kosara—Wn.— 

S; 

160 

1990; 

802; 

158; 

269 

Nerad; 

1'4 

Koaara—Wn.—VfHHT 

NW; 

240 

2013; 

729; 

161; 

350 

Chinch- 

1-4 








mandal; 


Kotamba—^Ytm.—Vliql 

N; 


1026; 

1097; 

322; 

508 

, , 


Kotha—Ytm.—^ftST 

N; 

260 

763; 

370; 

72; 

132 

Talegaon; 

20 

Kotha—Ytm.—^>t5T 

NE; 

200 

1916; 

2107; 

441; 

750 

Local; 


Kothan—Psd.—^ 

SE; 

190 

1528; 

1023; 

183; 

440 

Mudana; 

3-0 

Kothoda—Klpr.— 

ME; 

14-3 

729; 

499; 

102; 

163 

Karanji; 

1-3 

Kothuda—^Wn.— 

NW; 

220 

1003; 

401; 

70; 

183 

Klunbha; 

30 

Kriahnapur—^Ytm-— 

N; 

no 

538; 

343; 

68; 

106 

Madani; 

10 

Krithnapur—Pid.-fwn^ 

SE; 

530 

589; 

1867; 

325; 

662 

Local; 

•• 

Krishnapitr—^Wn.— 

S; 

170 

1191; 

745; 

145; 

• 238 

Nerad; 

3-0 

Kriahnapur — Klpr. —?iWr^ 

N; 

170 

775; 

326; 

66; 

103 

Wadad; 

30 

Kumbha — Wn. — 

NW; 

20-0 

7658; 

2604; 

521; 

1144 

Local; 

• • 

Kumbharakhani—Wn.— ftrR«P>R- .. 

SW; 

120 

918; 

153; 

33; 

41 

Ghonaa; 

2-0 

Kumbharakinhi —Drv.—.. 

W; 

80 

2114; 

629; 

104; 

282 

Mangkinhi; 

lo 

Kumbhari — Pad. — 

W; 

240 

1779; 

1037; 

167; 

552 

Rohda; 

1-4 

Kumbhari — Klpr. — 

NW; 

340 

2154; 

515; 

96; 

174 

Ghatanji; 

40 

Kundi—Wn.—jft 

SW; 

26-0 

1013; 

394; 

76; 

130 

Mathaijun; 

40 

Kundra—Wn.— ^ 

S; 

180 

748; 

512;, 

101; 

121 

Nerad; 

20 

Kupati — ^Pad. — ^M<fl 

S; 

400 

1490; 

618; 

108; 

179 

Palashi; 

2-0 

Kurai — Wn. — 

SE; 

160 

1716; 

1150; 

212; 

437 

Local; 

.. 

Kurali — Pad. —3><,o»l 

E; 

250 

4398; 

1646; 

365; 

668 

Local; 


Kurali — ^Klpr. — 

SW; 

220 

5168; 

2098; 

409; 

• 

862 

Local; 

•• 

Kurha—Klpr.— 

W; 

.. 

2882; 

1253; 

218; 

529 



Kurha (Bhanaar) — Drv.— 

SE; 

280 

3950; 

1281; 

248; 

566 

Sukali 

2-4 

(MMfTTl) 







(Lahankolaw); 


Kurhad — Klpr. — 

NW; 

, ^ 

3023; 

732; 

154; 

256 



Kurhad — ^Drv. — 

W; 

180 

1320; 

266; 

50; 

no 

Dhamangaon; 

20 

Kurhad Bk. — Drv. — 

SW; 

100 

2379; 

623; 

134; 

293 

Mangkinhi; 

30 

Kitrhegai-n — Drv. — 

• NE; 

310 

756; 

49; 

10; 

13 

Mangladevi; 

30 

KurU—Wn.—f5ff 

SE; 

140 

2353; 

722; 

154; 

280 




A-II97—49-B. 












yilOTMAL DISTKICT 


771 


Railway Station; 
Diitance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

infotntation. 

(9) 

Wani; 

160 

Kayan 

6-0; Thu, 

Ganeshpur; 

I-4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; lib. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Khairi; 

3-0; Fri. 

Karan wadi; 

13-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 




.. 

.. 



w. 


Dhamangaon; 

120 

Talegaon; 

20; .. 

Talegaon; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Yeotma!; 

190 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


. « 

W. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; 2 mq; 

Darwha; 

60-0 

Morath 

4 0; Fri. 

Hingani; 

20 

1 

! w. 

lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; lib 

Wani; 

220 

Jahagir, 

Jalaka; 

10; Fri. 

Local; 



W;n. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Wani; 

220 

Kumbha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 

90 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

110 

Kotamba; 

10; Fri. 

, , 


« . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

100 

. . 

3-0; Mon. 

. . 


30 

W. 

SI (m); tl; lib. 

nagar; 









Wani; 

. • 

Kayar; 

4 0: Thu, 

. . 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr): 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

260 

Mohada; 

3 0; Tue. 



30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

200 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

. , 


7-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m);Cs;tl: lib; 2dp. 

Wani; 

100 

Ghonsa; 

2-0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Bhandcgaon; 

6-0 

Darwha; 

9 0; Sun. 

Bhulali; 

50 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Washim; 

250 

Rohda; 

1-4; Thu. 

Rohda; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

310 

« . 

s . 

Ghatanji; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

260 

Mathaijun; 

4'0: Mon. 

Pandhar* 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

180 

Kayar; 

50; Thu. 

kaoda; 

Purad; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Himayat* 

250 

Umarkhed; 

5-0: Wed. 

Local; 


. • ■ ; 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl. 

nagan 









Wani; 

160 

Kayar; 

8-0; Thu. 

Wani; 


160 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Kinwat; 

150 

Dhanki; 

10-0; Mon. 

Local; 


. » 

w. 

SI (pr): Kalaji Mahanu Fr' 

Yeotmal; 

47-0 

Local; 

.. Fri, 

Parwa; 


60 

w. 

on 14 Jan; 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m): mq; dg; dh; 







« a 

w. 

ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

280 

Ami; 

4-0; Mon. 

Ami; 


40 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Appa* 


1 






w. 

swami Fr Mg. Sud. 4; 
4 tl; ch; lib. 

Warudkhed; 

5-4 

. . 

4-(^, Sun. 

Bodegaon; 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Bhandegaon; 

90 

Darwha; 

9'0: Sun. 

Bhulai 

> 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

270 

Mangladevi; 

3 0; Sat. 

Dabha; 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

140 

Dhakori; 

., Wed. 

Khandala; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 



Direction ; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 

Poat Office ; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 


Distance. 








(0 


(2) 



(3) 


(4> 


KumI—K lpr ^ oo 

NW, 

5-0 

607; 

69; 16;; 

17 

Sonbardi; 

30 

Kusal—Yttn.— 

E; 

260 

494; 

207; 31; 

91 


30 

Ladakhcd—Drv.— 

E; 

10 2 

4525; 

3930; 639; 

1251 

Local; 

• • 

Lakhakhind-—Drv.— 

S; 

50 

3144; 

1109; 209; 

521 

Pain; 

1-0 

Lakhapur—^Wn.— 

N; 

10-0 

777; 

322 

64; 

115 

Rajur; 

20 

Lakhi Jahagir—Pad.—eJugV .. 

NW; 

190 

4368; 

1749; 283; 

828 

Local; 


I^akh Rayachi—Drv.—^RK y.ftjPCt' .. 

S; 

220 

3560: 

1838; 351; 

738 

Local; 

•• 

Lalaguda—Wn.—HHflSi 

E; 

0-4 

765; 

421 

91; 

61 

Wani; 

0-4 

Lalapur—Drv.—^|tdl^< 

N; 

70 

598; 

29 

3; 

8 

Fubgaon; 

to 

Lastna—Drv.— 

E: 

200 

4346; 

1362 

338; 

767 

Local; 

, . 

L®thi*^Wn 

E; 

70 

387; 

362 

77; 

183 

Ukni; 

30 

Lavhan—Klpr.— 

NW; 

330 

894; 

94 

20; 

44 

Ghatanji; 

3-0 

Layagavhai^—Drv.—5fTtnT^n*r 

S; 

14-0 

73-k 

224 

42; 

98 

Rohanadevi; 

2-0 

Lendhori—^Wn.— 

SW; 

17-0 

439; 

37 

14; 

20 

Sakhara; 

50 

Leva—Pad.— 

E; 

200 

2318; 

1228 

214; 

504 

Local; 

, , 

Limbagavhan—Pad.—fvi«(J|o^rw| 

S; 

20-0 

355; 

368 

67; 

140 

Marlcgaon; 

lO’ 

Lingati—Klpr.— 

NW; 

90 

963 


486 

90; 

265 

Saykhed; 

20 

Lingati—^Wn.— 

SW; 

27-0 

1122 


627 

Ml; 

152 

Bori; 

, . 

Linga—Drv.— 

E; 

15-0 

470 


313 

73; 

147 

Kamathwada; 

20 

Lingi—Klpr.—finft 

W; 

220 

1145 


90 

19; 

45 

Talni; 

30 

Lingi—PSd.—ril«n 

SE; 

700 

724 


177 

31; 

44 

Jewli; 

60 

Lingi—Drv.— 

SE; 

10 0 

307 


240 

50; 

104 

Darwha; 

100 

Lohara—Klpr.— 

N; 

770 

767 


322 

62; 

119 

. 

. , 

Lohara—Pad.— 

S; 

120 

1150 


535 

94; 

265 

Mulawa; 

120 

Lohara (Bodad)— 

W; 

3-0 

5130 


1712 

372; 

417 

Yeotmal; 

30 











Lohara Kh.—Pad.— 

SE; 

170 

931; 


392; 

71; 

175 

Morath Jahagir; 2*0 

Ixihara Ijara—Pad .—%KrXf .. 

SW; 

110 

3863; 

2026 

269; 

940 

Mulawa; 

11-0 

Lohatavadi—Drv.— 

N; 

130 

1161- 


396 

74; 

180 

Mozar; 

14 

I..ohi—Drv.— 

NW; 

16-0 

4218; 

2817 

540; 

922 

Local; 

•- 
















YSOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Oietanoe. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance: 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Dwtance. 

(7) 

Watei 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
infonnstioi]. 

(9) 

Adilabad; 

340 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5-0; Sun. 

•- 


W. 


. . 

260 

, . 

3-0; .. 

. . 

60 

W. 


Local; 


Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Ga; Oaye- 
ahwar Fr. on Mafaaabiva- 
ratra; 3 tl; dg; gym; 

ch; lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Darwha; 

5-(fe Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ps; 
2 tl; ch. 

Kajur; 

2-0 

Rajur; 

2'0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

2-0 

w. 

S! (pr); tl. 

Washim; 

21-0 

Local; 

. . * . 

Local; 

. . 

W,n. 

2 SI (pr, m);C8-,tI;-gyro;ch. 

Darwha; 

22-0 

Digras; 

7-0; Sat, 

Digrae; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; tnq; 
ch; lib. 

Wani; 

0-4 

Wani; 

0-4; Sun. 

Want; 

0-4 

W;pl. 

SI (pr); Cb. 

Darwha; 

7-0 

Fubgaon; 

) 0; Fri. 

Darwha; 


w;rv. 

tl. 

Local; 

. . 

Local; 

., Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, no); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

7*0 

Wani; 

7-(k Sun. 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr): tl. 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Ghataitii; 

3-0; Tue. 

« , 

3-p 

w. 


Darwha: 

140 

Harsul; 

2 0; Thu. 

Oigraa; 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

170 

Zamkolu; 

4-0; Tue. 

, , 

6-0 

n. 


Darwha; 

4S-0 

Hiwara; 

2-4; Thu. 

Khtdaka; 

1-4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; U; dh; dp 

Himayat- 

160 

Umarkhed; 

4 0; Wed. 

Marlegaon; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

nagar; 








Wani; 

33-0 

Soykhed; 

2-0; Sat 

Saykhed; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); U. 

Wani; 

27-0 

Mukutban; 

.. Mon. 

* . 

• • 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Local; 

■ • 

Chani; 

2-(^ Mon. 

Kaoiathwada; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Talni; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ghatanji; 

130 

w. 

tl. 

Himayat- 

1(H) 

Jewli; 

6-0; Mon. 

Bittargaon; 

12-0 

rv;n. 

Sl(pr): ti;ch:dp. 

nagar; 








Darwha; 

100 

Sakara; 

3-0; Wed. 

Wai; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Ralegaon; 

7-0; FrL 

• . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; ti. 

Waahim; 

38-0 

Fukvadi; 

2-0: .. 

Puhmdi; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

2-4 

Yeotmal; 

3-0; Sun. 

Local; 

* * 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Chavasala 
(Mahadev) Fr. Sm; 3 tl; 
dh; gym; di. 

Darwha; 

44H) 

Moradt 

Jahagir, 

2-9; Fri. 

Morath 

Jahagir; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Mahadeo Fr. Ct, 
Sud. 2; 2 tl. 

Waahim; 

370 

Fulwadi; 

1-0; Sat 

Fulwadi; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 U, 

Darwha; 

13-0 

Mozar, 

t-4; Thu. 

Mozar; 

1-4 

w. 

tl. 

Sangvi; 

4-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Bodegaon; 

40 

w. 

14 SI (3 prJi);Ca:2U;2m: 

1 mq; dg; ch; lib; dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 


Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 

> 

Lonabehcl—Drv.— 

I 


3347; 993, 

202; 

435 

Local; 


Lonadi—Drv.— 



2290; 235 

[46; 

87 

Kolura; 

10 

Loni—Ytm.—?fW' 

9 

mm 

1566; 769 

156; 

288 

Kolambi; 

20 

Loni—Ytm.— 

NE; 

160 


55; 

138 

Veni; 

Bl 

Loni—Klpr.—tfl'Pl 

N; 

260 

4761; 1071 

213; 

529 

Wardha; 


Loni—Pad.— 

N; 

2-4 

866; 274 

117; 

138 

Pusad; 

2-0 

Loni—Drv.— 

SE; 

140 

3535; 2827 

566; 

1135 

Local; 

•• 

Loni—Drv.— 

SE; 

22-0 

1566; 273 

58; 

164 

Mahalungi; 

30 

Loni—^Drv.—vft'f)' 

N; 

24-0 

739; 427 

85; 

166 

Watphali; 

2-4 

Machchhindra—Wn.— 

N; 

140 

721; 486 

90; 

180 

Nandepera; 

Bl 

Madakona—Ytm.—»<s+^4T 

NE; 

7-0 

1724; 858 

178; 

401 

Bhari; 

Bl 

Madani—^Ytm.— 

N; 

• • 

2303: 1008 

210; 

537 

* 

a * 

Mahudapur—Wn.— 

SW; 

260 

1020; 217 

37; 

75 

Matharjun; 

2-0 

Mahagaon—Wn.— 

NW; 

180 

923; 460' 

70; 

177 

Kumbha; 

El 

Mahagaon—Pad.-.*rfnit?T k. 

SE; 

19-0 

2008; 2334 

478; 

644 

t/ocal; 

• • 

Mahagaon—Drv,— 

S: 

27«0 

1716; 696 

; 137; 

294 

Liocal; 


Mahagarn Kasaba—Drv.— 

SE; 


7374; 3686; 712; 

1376 



•fiydT 







i 

Mahakalapur—^Wn.— 

S; 

100 

656; 477 

78; 

146 

Mendholi; 

mi 

Mahalungi—Drv.— 

SE; 

310 

1273; 1505 

254; 

375 

Local; 

S • 

Mahamadpur—^Ytm.— 

N; 

23-0 

507; 320 

69; 

142 

Sarul; 

10 

Mahandoli—Klpr.—H^idlod) 

SE; 

4-0 

1160; 175 

33; 

82 

Chalbardi; 

10 

Mahasola—Ytm.— 

E; 

190 

527; 47; 10; 


Katri; 

1-0 

Mahatoli—Drv.— 

SE; 

100 

1394; 653; 117; 

362 

Mahagaon 

2-0 







Kasba; 


Matusamal—Pad.— 

NW; 

230 

1945; 755 

; 140; 

421 

Pusad; 

23.0 

Mahitapur—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

230 

478; 113 

: 18; 

47 

Pimpalgaon; 

20 

Mahuli—Ytm.— 

NW; 

140 

987; 37-1 

1; 87; 

153 

Pahoor; 

4-0 

Mahuli—Drv.—^ri^vft 

N; 

3-0 

1597: 257; 44; 

115 

Bhulai; 

1-0 

Majara—Wn.—♦I'di.f 

N; 

60 

1308; 309; 52; 

96 

Waryri; 

10 

Miyara—Wn.—*nRT 

SW; 

220 

2541; 115; 25; 

38 

Bori; 

120 



















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Diatance, 

(5) 

1 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 
Diatance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

300 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; lib; 
2 dp. 

Bori; 

120 

Ner, 

4-0! Tue. 

Kolura; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yaotmal; 

120 

Akolab^^ar; 

6-0; Fri. 

• * 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Dhamangaon; 

180 

Kotha; 

2 0; Wed. 

Veni; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Yeottnal; 

300 

Wardha; 

3*0; Sun. 


60 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; dp. 

, . 

. . 

Puaad; 

1*4; Sun. 


0*1 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Oarwha; 

14^ 

Mahagaon 

Kasba; 

2 0; Wed. 

Local; 

‘ • 

w. 

1 

3 SI (pr, ro, h); Mahadeo 
Fr. Ct; 5 tl; ch; dp. 

Darwha; 

220 

Mahalungi; 

3-0; Thu. 


60 

rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Badnera; 

24-4 

Watphali; 

2-4; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

R^jur; 

5-0 

Mardi; 

3*0| Wed. 

Mardi; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr): pyt; tl. 

Ycotroal; 

8-0 

Yeotmal; 

7*0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr); tl; gym; eh. 

. . 

. • 

. . 

. « 



w. 

Mandaneshwar Fr. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Mathaijrin; 

2*0; Mon. 

Bori; 

80 

w. 

tL 

Wani; 

180 

Kumbha; 

2*0; Sun. 

Karanawadi; 

50 

W;n. 

SI (pr): Ca; tL 

Darwha; 

500 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 5 Cs; Kamale* 
shwar Fr. Phg. Vad. 14; 
2 tl; mq; dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Darwha; 

140 

Local; 


Local; 


W. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); pyt; 5 Cs; 
Shivaratri Fr. Mg; tl; mq; 
dg; lib; dp. 



•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

•• 

Wani; 

100 

Kayar; 

2 0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

310 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Kopra; 

3*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 tl; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 

100 

Sarul; 

1-0; Tue. 

Sarul; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Adilabad; 

240 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

5*0; Sun. 

Pandhar* 

kaoda; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

190 

Kalamb; 

5 (h, Tue. 

Katri; 

1*0 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

100 

Mahagaon* 

kasba; 

2*0; Thu. 

Uchegaon; 

10 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Washim; 

190 

Anaaing; 

5 0; Wed. 

Shelu; 

3*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

. . 

Wandali; 

0-4: Thu. 

Shirpur; 

2*0 

W. 

2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

Pahoor, 

I’O; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Siddhe* 
shwar Fr. An. Sud. 9; tl. 

Darwha; 

30 

Darwha; 

3*0; Stm. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Wani; 

60 

Wani; 

6*0; Sun. 

Wani; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Ca; tl. 

Wani; 

220 

Ghonsa; 

12*0; Fri. 

Pandhar* 

kaoda; 

100 

W. 

• * 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Ilousrliolds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OflRce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

.4ajara—^Wn,—TTsm 

NW; 

200 

617 

592 

121: 270 

Chopan; 

10 

Mai Asoli—Psd .—rm 

S; 

260 

1824 

626 

167; 82 

GaulKh; 

5-0 

Malahivara—Drv.—TlToSf^TT 

S; 

36-0 

4260 

1900 

299; 974 

Dehani; 

40 

Maiakapur—Psd.— 

E; 

280 

439 

375 

89; 171 

Pohandul; 

4-0 

Maliikapur—Ytm.— 

-NE; 

17-0 

277 

96 

19; 58 

Kalamb; 

30 

Malakhed Bk.—Drv.—ITTH’^5 

NE; 

160 

3346 

1976 

274; 923 

Local; 


Malakhed Kh.—Drv.—BTvTii'? .. 

NE; 

150 

3426 

1272 

237; 531 

Local; 

•• 

Malakinhi—Psd.—■5Ti"\P+''-^ 

E; 

12.0 

248? 

1180- 

219; 520 

Local; 


Malapur—Ytm.— 

N\V; 

160 

I2U! 

370 

83; 140 

Pahoor; 

2-0 

Malavakad—Psd.— 

E; 

160 

1869 

885 

236; 481 

Kondari; 

20 

Malegaon—Klpr.— 

S\V; 

480 

3815 

974 

204; 457 

Datodi; 

2-0 

Malegaon—Psd.—■^'15*71^ 

E; 

17-0 

956 

992 

237; 482 

, , 

. . 

Malegaon—Drv.—'tr^T^ITW 

SW; 

8-0 

133; 

309 

61; 155 

Khopadi Bk; 

3"0 

Manajha—Ytm.—^THSTT 

E; 

. • 

8332 

1837 

406; 925 

, . 

, . 

Manakapur—Ytm.— i 

N; 

160 

257 

37 

1; 2 

Naigaon; 

0-4 

Manakapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

200 

468 

296 

62; 146 

Pardi; 

2-0 

Manakeshvar—Psd.— 

SE; 

530 

992, 

506 

83; 224 

Brahman- 

1-4 







gaon; 


Manaki—^Wn.— 

S; 

40 

1205 

944 

170; 438 

, . 


Manaki—Drv.— 

NW; 

90 

856 

247 

48; 105 

Bhandeguon; 

20 

Manakopara—Drv.— 

NW; 

90 

1450 

491 

101; 180 

Chikhali; 

1-0 

Manapur—Ytm.— 

SW; 

120 

2745 

955 

117; 352 

Arjuna; 

50 

Mandar—^Wn.— 

SE; 

40 

2665 

1462 

282; 402 

Local; 


Mandava—Drv.— 

S; 

150 

2195 

1259 

233; 452 

Local; 

. , 

Mandav.a—Psd.—'577?^ 

S; 

70 

2837 

1169 

206; 500 

Local; 


Mandava—^Wn.— 

SW; 

240 

1392 

445 

90; 254 

Mathaijun; 

3-0 

IVIandava—Klpr.— 

NW; 

120 

1943 

566 

111; 181 

Rajurwadi; 

2-0 

Mandava—Klpr.—'T(;3<7l 

N; 

74-0 

606 

63 

; 14; 31 

Ralegaon; 

4-0 

Mandavagad—Drv.— 

N; 

24-4 

419 

14 

: 12; 9 

Wataphali; 

10 

Mandavi—\Vn.—”1 

SW; 

370 

1575 

725 

: 138; 187 

Bori; 

02 

Mangakinhi—Drv.—YWr 

W; 

90 

3346 

1491 

; 284; 716 

Local; 


Mangala—Drv.—Wi -1 ^-Tl 

SE; 

80 

1028; 235 

; 33; 116 

Mahagaon 

30 







Kasha; 


Mangaladevi—Drv.— 

NE; 

300 

4562; 2518; 538; 1118 

Local; 


Mangali—Wn.—'H'Wcft 

NW; 

21 0 

861 

; 191; 37; 54 

Kumbha; 

I'O 




















YEOTM,VL DISTRICT 


777 


Kailway Station; 
Distance. 

(3) 

Weekly Baaar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

Institutions and otlier 

kiferfflation. 

(9) 

Rajur; lO-O 

Mardi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Nanded; 25'0 

Mulawa; 

6-0; Tue. 

Local; 

. * 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Darwha; 36-0 

Dehani; 

4-0; Sun. 

. . 

7-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 33‘0 

Dhanoda; 

7-0: .. 

Bheea; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yfotmal; I7'0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Bori; 70 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


1-4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq. 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

i Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (ftng. 







t'P); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Darwha; 500 

Gunj ; 

1-0; .. 

Gunj; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Dhamansaon; 18-0 

Pahoor; 

2-0; Tue. 

Pahoor; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs (gr); 3 ri. 

Dnrwlia; 33-0 

KaK; 

S-O; Thu. 

KaU; 

30 

w. 

SI (pt); tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 36-0 

Saoli; 

3.6; Thn. 


14-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tt 

Darwha; 35'0 

Shirpur; 

3-0; .. 

Gunj; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Bhandeg-aon; 8-0 

Darwha; 

S'O; Sun. 

Bhulai; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

* • • • 



. , 


w. 


Dhumangaon; 22-0 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Naigaon; 

0-4 

rv. 

pyt. 

Yeotmal; 20'0 

Shirpur; 

2'0: Mon. 

Local; 

. . 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); Dana Jayanti Fr» 







Ps. Pratipada; dg. 

Himayatnagar; 5-0 

Dhenki; 

5 0: Mon. 

Brahmangaun; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);C8:SatVBi Fr; 2 tl. 

Wani; 4-0 

Wani; 

4 0; Sun. 


0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhandegaon; 4’0 

Chikhali; 

2-0; Sat. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Warud; 3-0 

Chikhali; 

1-0; Sat. 

. . 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; I2"0 

Yeotmal; 

12*0; Sun. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahaahivratri 






1 

Fr, Mg.Vad. 14;tl;eh. 

Wani; 4-0 

Wani; 

4-(hSun. 


0-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl 

Darwha; 15’0 

Digras; 

4-(^ Sat. 

Digras; 

4-0 

W; n. 

2Sl(pr,m):3C8;2U; yh. 

Darwha; 43'0 

Pusad; 

4.0: Sun. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Nageji Biaharaj 

1 






Fr. Mg. 

Wani; 24-0 

Mathaijun; 

3-0; Mon. 

Bori; 

90 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Yeotmal; 31-0 

Ghatanji; 

7-0; Tue. 

Sakhara; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 31‘0 

Ralegaon; 

4-0; Fri. 



W. 

tl. 

Badnera; 23-0 

Wataphali; 

l-O; Wed. 


1-0 

W. 

U. 

Wani; 37-0 

Bori; 

0'2; Sun. 

Bori 

0-2 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); d. 

Bhandegaon; 5-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Bhulai; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Kanhoba 







Fr. Feb; 4 tl; «d». 

Darwha; 8-0 

Mahagaon 

3-0; Thu. 

Uebegaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


Kasba; 






Laaina; 24-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Dabha; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, my, Csi tL 

Wani; 21-0 

Kumbha; 

l-O; Sun. 

• • 

• • 

W. 

tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Diatance. 

(2) 

Area (wrta) ; Pop. ; 
Householda ; Agriculturista. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 

Mangarul—^Drv. — TflVoa 

NE; 

300 

859 

485 

95; 

212 

Mangladevi; ' 

Mangarul — Drv.— 

SE; 

. . 

3133 

1 



. . 

. . 

Mangarul—^Ytm.—1T>T?55 

N: 

150 

678 

176 

41 


82 

Babhulgaon; 

Mangarul—Ytm.— 

NE; 

240 

468 

159 

33 


70 


Mangarul—^Ytm.— 

SW; 

180 


833 

175 


348 

Belora; 

Mangarul — Ytm. — 'HioS 

NE: 

. . 

419 

5 

2 


3 


Mangarul — Wn. — 

W; 

100 





139 

Maregaon; 

Mangarul Bk.— Wn. — nt^Ki'Z 

SW; 

200 

1261 

257 

54 


78 

Mark! Bk; 

Mangarul Kh. — ^Wn. — ?l. 

SW; 

220 

1517 

254 

54 


78 

Mark! Bk; 

^langasavangi—Ytm.— 

N; 

16-0 


525 

119 


277 

Babhulgaon; 

Mangi—^Klpr.— rpft 

NE; 

200 

1644 

512 

102 


141 

Wadki; 

Mangi—Klpr.— 

NE: 

12-5 

1367 

413 

85; 


165 

Dharna; 

Mangi Savaragaon—Klpr.— 

SW; 

160 

3573 




IQI 

Waghartakli; 

Tnft «r4<ni4 









Mangurda—Klpr.— 

NE; 

30 


197; 

468 

Pandhar- 









kaoda; 

Manikadoht—Pad.— 

SW; 

80 

2914 

1151 

218; 

618 

Mandwa; 

Manikavada—Drv.— 

NE; 

260 

2349 

2074, 

431; 


Local; 

Manjarada — ^Ytm.— 

S; 

170 

797; 565 

113; 

225 


Manjarajavala—Pad .—h M <.'n<tool 

W; 

220 


939 

154; 

486 

Belura; 

Manjaraoghal—Ytm.—.. 

E; 

200 

635 

338 

63 

' 

148 

Sonegaon; 

Manjari—Klpr.— hI'JITV 

W; 

260 


123; 

244 

Ghoti; 

Manoli—Klpr.—Hinlvn 

NW; 

300 

2592 

1524 

292; 

620 

Shiroli; 

Manusadhari—Klpr.— 

SW; 

160 

1723; 684 

123 

1 

391 

Ayata; 

Manyati—^Pad.—H*-iflc4V 

SE; 

520 

3843 

: 688 

121 

a 

297 

Bittargaon; 

Marakanda — ^Ytm. —HI t.'i'S'T 

NE; 

240 

1421; 274 

56; 

126 

Metikheda; 

Maralapur—Ytm. — tT 

N; 

120 

251 

; 65 

15; 

26 

Kotamba; 

Marasul — ^Pad. — 

S; 

240 

2173 

; 1188 

196; 

323 

Belakhed; 

Maraaul — Pad. — 

NW; 

no 

2829; 192 

39; 

68 

Wanwarla; 

Marathavakadi — Klpr.— H .. 

S; 

50 

596; 273; 56; 

141 

Sunna; 

Maravadi — Drv. —Hit.«ii«1 

NE; 

32-0 

1165; 138; 23; 

44 

Pimpari 









Kalaga; 

Maravadi Bk. — ^Pad. —• • 

W: 

170 

2848; 1234 

; 225; 

487 

Loc.-»l; 

Maravadi Kh. — Pad. —BTT^nfV • • 

NW; 

200 

1979 

: 572 

; 103; 

270 

Rohda; 

Mardi—Wn. — iTT^f 

NW'; 


1455; 1388 

; 295; 

535 

Local; 



2*0 

20 

2 

1 

6 

5 

I 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 


2 

1 

2 
5 
3 
2 
2 



































VEOTMAL DISTRICT 


77Q 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance: 

Bazar Day, 

(*) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance, 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Lasina; 

23-0 

Mangladevi; 

2-0; Sat. 

Dabha; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Dhamangaon; 15’0 

Bahulgaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

2 tl; lib. 




. . 

. 


rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

180 

Belora; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W:rv. 

SI (pr); Ce; tl. 

Rajun 

50 

Nawargaon; 

5*0; Thu. 

Local; 

, , 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Jamani; 

3*0; Sun. 


90 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

220 

Jamani; 

2-0; Stin. 

. 

110 

w. 

tL 

Yeotmal; 

15-4 

Babhulgaon; 

1-4: Thu. 

Nandura; 

1-4 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 



Khairi; 

3 0; Fri. 

Kinhi; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

240 

Karanji; 

10; Wed. 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

50 

Sawangi; 

20; Wed. 

Parwa; 


w. 

Sl(pr). 

Wani; 

390 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3-0; Sun. 


30 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

44-0 

Karla; 

1-4; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Lasina; 

210 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Ner; 

50 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Mahadeo 
Fr. Asd. and Kt, Sud. 11; 
lOtl; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Akolabazor; 

1-0; FrL 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr);'C8; tl. 

Washim; 

180 

Belura; 

2 0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Sonegaon; 

10; Wed, 

Katri; 

10 

w. 

Si (pr); tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

41-0 

Ghatanji; 

13 0; Tue. 

Parwa; 

11-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

290 

Ghatanji; 

2 0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

41-0 

Ghoti; 

3-0; Mon. 

Ghatanji; 

160 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

120 

Dha jki; 

5'0; Mon. 

. . 

. . 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

24-0 

Mohada; 

2'0; Tue. 

. . 

10 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Dhamangaon; 

240 



Naigaon; 

20 

W. 

• • 

Himayatnagar; 23-0 

Umarkhed; 

3 0; Wed. 

. . 

10 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs;tl. 

Waahim; 

300 

Jamb; 

3'0; Mon. 

Wanwarla; 

10 

rv. 

SI (pr); Sevabhaya Fr. Pa. 
Sud. 15 to Vad. 2; 3 tl. 

•• 

22-0 

Pandhar* 

kaoda; 

5-0; Sun. 

Local; 


rv; n. 

SI(pr);tl. 

Badnera; 

270 

Pimpari 

Kalaga; 

3-0; Sun. 

Singnapur; 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 


, , 

Rohda; 

2'0; Thu. 

.a 

.. 

W:n. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

Washim; 

19-0 

Rohda; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

■ •• 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 
dg; lib. 
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MAHARASin-RA STATE CAZETITiER 


Village NamCf 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Maregaon—^Wn.— hK^II^T 

SW; 

60 

1400; 

810; 

156; 

239 

Moharli; 

20 

Maregaon—Klpr.— 

MV; 

4-0 

1953; 

363, 

63; 

215 

Sonbardi; 

0-4 

Maregaon—Klpr.—K i i«( 

MV; 

200 

1940; 

390- 

72; 

211 

Ghatanji; 

30 

Maregaon—^Wn.— 

MV; 

116 

2493; 

2531; 

609; 

725 

Local; 


Maregaon—Ytm.— 

SE; 


306 

90 

18 


45 

, , 


Marki Dk.—Wn.— 

SW; 

. . 

1535 

719 

141 


308 


. . 

Mark! Kh.—Wn —% 

SW; 

260 

406 

225 

47 


77 

Local; 


Marlegaon—Psd.— 

S; 

280 

1576 

1167 

217 


496 

Local; 

•• 

Mategaon—^Ytm.—TITjiTtT 

NE; 

240 

1439 

495 

100 


170 



Mathaijun—^Wn.— 

SW; 

260 

4800 

1761 

329 


792 

Local; 


Matholi—Wn.— 

SE; 

18-0 

486 

137 

27 


45 

Sakliara; 

1-0 

Mavalani—Ytm.— 

NE; 

200 

946 

537 

110 


236 

Sonegaon; 

1-0 

Mejada—Klpr.— 

W; 

8-0 

852 

241 

43 


128 

Parwa; 

40 

Mendhala (Kajhikheda)—Ytm.— 

NE; 

12-0 

7146 

852 

191 


478 

Madani; 

20 

%5rr'(«PT^?T)'. 










Mendhant—Wn.—JTf ^ 

W; 

210 

2279; 

457 

96; 

287 

Botoni; 

4-4 

Mendhi—Drv.—’Tfl’ 

S; 

250 

982 

193 

38 


96 

Kalgaon; 

30 

Mendholi—^Wn.— 

S; 

100 

2852 

1287 

332 


485 

Local; 


Mengapur—Klpr.—^*11^ 

N; 

46-0 

460 

119 

45 


93 

Ralegaon; 

3-0 

Metikheda—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

22-0 

1091 

1075 

230; 

431 

Local; 

. * 

Mhaisadodaka—Wn.— 

W; 

17-0 

2104 

536 

98 

; 

273 

Nawargaon; 

2-0 

Mhasola—Ytm.— 

S; 

80 

2100 

787 

149; 

415 

Arjuna; 

10 

Mhasola—^Drv.— 

SE; 

230 

5717 

1539 

304; 

784 

Local; 

•• 

Mira—Klpr.— Tf)7T 

N; 

140 

691 

415 

113; 

112 



Mitanapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

170 

491 

782 

165 

> 

319 

Babhulgaon; 

1-0 

Mitanapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

190 

312 

197 

66; 

92 

Falegaon; 

1-0 

Moha—Ytm.—*f)^l, ] 

N; 

30 

5120 

1462 

230; 

774 

Yeotmal; 

30 

Mohada—Klpr.—TftiiTT 

NW; 

160 

4300 

2485 

462; 

750 

Local; 

• • 

Mohadari—^Ytm.—H 

E; 

150 

797 

186 

; 37; 

79 


4-0 

Mohadari—^Klpr.— 

N; 

150 

1778 

547 

; 107; 

257 


. . 

Mohadi—Pad.— 

S; 

220 

1244 

591 

; 100; 

288 

Mulawa; 

6-0 

Mohadi—^Psd.— 

E; 

150 

1832 

1386 

; 213; 

706 

Kali; 

3-0 

Mohaijara — Psd. — ^^IPITTT 

N; 

2-0 

2893 

; 1779; 703; 

794 

Local; 


Mohoda — Wn.— 

S; 

130 

2853; 1138; 218; 

407 

Welabai; 

2-0 




















YEOTMAJL DISTRICT 


781 


Railway Station; 
Diatance. 

<« 1 

Weekly Baaar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 
Distance ; 

(7) 

> 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information, 

(9) 

Wani; 

7-0 

Wani; 

7’0; Sun, 


0-2 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; tl. 

Adilabad; 

340 

Pimdhar. 

4'0; Sun, 

Pandhar* 

* . 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Jl 

Yeotmal; 

330 

kaoda; 

Ghatanji; 

3 0; Tue. 

kaoda; 

Ghantaji; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

60 

Nawargaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; m; 




.. 

•• 


w. 

mq; dg; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Wani; 

260 

Mukutban; 

5 0; Mon. 

Mukutban; 

50 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Himayat- 

190 

Umarklied; 

3 0; Wed. 

Local; 


rv. 

2 SKpr, m); Ca; 2 tl; gym; 

nagar; 






w. 

ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Ca; 2 tl. 

Ghugua; 

fO 

Ghugus; 

4'0; Sun. 

Wani; 

210 

w. 

pyt; 5 ll. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Sonegaon; 

1-0; Wed. 

. » 

20 

w. 

SI (pr): 2 tl; m; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

380 

I’anva; 

4’0; Mon. 

. . 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Yeotmal; 

I2'0; Sun. 

1 

•• 

+0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Wani; 

21-0 

Botoni; 

4-4; Tue, 

Botoni; 

4-4 

w. 

S\(Pr)- 

Darwha; 

25-0 

Kalgaon; 

3-0; Sun. 

Kalgaon; 

3-0 

w. 

\l. 

Wani; 

100 

Kayar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Umari; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal ; 

300 

Ralcgaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

. . 

30 

n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cla; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

220 

Mohada; 

,3 0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Ca; tl; Kb. 

Wani; 

170 

Nawargaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Kamwadi; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); d. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Atjuna; 

.l-Q;Thu. 

Arjun^ 

10 

w. 

SI (pr): pyt;,Ca; ti; ch. 

Darwha; 

23-0 

Local; 

Wed. 

• . 

7-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 

Yeotmal; 

350 

Pathari; 

3-0; .. 

Pethari; 


w. 

lib. 

SKpr): U. 

Yeotmal; 

160 

Babhulgaon; 

1-0; Thu. 

Local; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; ttmq. 

Dhamangaon; 

13'0 

Falcgaon; 

1-0; Fri. 

Fnlegaon; 

10 

w. 

2tl. 

Yeotmal; 

3-0 

Yeotmal; 

3'0; Sun; 

Yeotmal; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

26-0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 

a • 

w. 

2 SI (pr, my. 2 U; 

Yeotmal; 

15-0 



* » 

60 

w. 

lib; 3 <h>. 

Yeotmal; 

30-0 

Runza; 

.. Fri. 

Runza; 

. . 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Hingoli; 

390 

Mulawa; 

6-0; Tue. 

a « 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 


Kali; 

3 0; Thu. 

Kali; 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2 

. • 

. . 

Pusad; 

2-0; £un. 

Warud; 

20 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; Jayaai 

Wani; 

15-0 

Kavar; 

4 0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

40 

w. 

Mahargj Fr. Vsk. 

St (pr); tl; lib. 
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MAVURASHTRiV STATE (JAZEITEEH 



Direction; 

Area (acres) ; Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists 

Distance. 


Distance. 







(J) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Mohorli—Wn.— 

S; 

40 

1517; 789 

; 162; 

319 

Local; 


Mojhar—Drv.— 

N; 

140 

3537; 1794 

; 376; 

693 

Local; 

. . 

Mojhat—Drv.— 

E; 

150 

3834 

; 1127 

: 236; 

652 

Kamathwada; 

30 

Mokh—Drv.— 

S; 

130 

3513; 2235 

407; 

991 

Local; 

; 

Mokhad—Pad.—ir>5rT^ 

W; 

150 

3842; 530 

100; 

259 

Local; 


Mop—Psd.—^><T 

SW; 

180 

1903 

1015 

200; 

420 

Local; 


Moragavhan—Drv,— 

E; 

80 

532; 290 

53; 

159 

Ladkhed; 

2-0 

Morakhed—Drv.— 

SW; 

140 

1438; 352 

64; 

154 

Harasul; 

1-4 

Morath Jahagir—Pad.— 

SE; 

160 

877 

I960; 434; 

569 

Local; 

•• 

Morava—Klpr.—^>t^ 

NW; 

90 

1167 

231 

142; 

123 

Saykhed; 

1-0 

Movada—Klpr.— 

NW; 

130 

5611 

1296 

235; 

551 

Shivni; 

30 

Mubarakapur—tm.— 

N; 

240 

567 

463 

94; 

215 

Watkhed; 

20 

Muchi—Wn.— 

SW; 

, , 

1406 

43 

9; 

14 

.. 


Muchi—Klpr.—^ 

NE; 

4-0 

1908 

430; 88; 

212 

Pandhar- 

40 








kaoda; 


Mudana—Pad.— 

SE; 

200 

7053; 2942; 488; 

1255 

Local; 


Mudhapur—Klpr.—IT^ 

Mudhati—Wn.— 

NE; 

270 

795- 

267; 72; 

108 

31 

Yeoti; 

Satpalh; 

2-0 

20 

SW; 

320 

1709- 

108; 24; 

Mukata—Wn.—TJTCT 

N; 

150 

1052 

316; 58; 

106 

Hiwaramajra; 

20 

Mukundapm—Drv.— 

NE; 

140 

1035; 

397 

71; 

129 

Ner; 

3-0 

Mukutaban—Wn.— 

>a CN 

S; 

200 

4077; 

3135 

585; 

824 

Local; 


Muktyarapur—Drv,— 

NE; 

28-0 

1039 

416 

86; 

192 

Manikwada; 

2-0 

Mulagavhan—Wn.-r-fJ jinajJWl . ^ 

SW; 

260 

1238 

385- 

65; 

529 

Mathaijun; 

2-0 

Mulava— 

S; 

25-6 

3260 

4150; 

747; 

1051 

Local; 

•• 

Muadhal—Drv.— 

NE; 

60 

627 

174 

28; 

82 

Shelodi; 

20 

Mungaibi—Pad.—WiTSft 

Mungoli—Wn.— 

N; 

SE; 

100 

210 

2184 

1021 

1095 

538 

174; 

86; 

502 

102 

Bansi; 

Sakhara; 

2-4 

10 

Muiyhala—Klpr.—^HI3T 

NE; 

150 

2650 

1007 

267; 

504 

Singaldip; 

20 

Muradabad—Ytm.—*r n^HTK 

N; 

160 

410- 

74 

19; 

39 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0 

Muradapur—Ytm .—h 

NE; 

210 

310- 

64 

10; 

21 

Robana; 

20 

Munyhadi—Ytm.— 

NE; 

90 

2451 

141 

34; 

64 

Bhari; 

4-0 

Murajhadi—Ytm.— 

SE; 

80 

3161 

1044 

212; 

485 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Murajbadi—^Ytm.— 

S; 

170 

2052 

339 

79; 

163 

Yavali; 

30 













TSOTMAL DISTUCT 


783 


Railway Station ; 
DUtance. 

(5) 

■Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 


Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Wani; 

4-0 

Wani; 

4-0; Sun. 

■■ 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

180 

Local; 

. Fri. 


• . 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; d>; lib; dp. 

Ladkhed; 

5-0 

Wadgaon; 

30; .. 

Kumatha- 

wada; 

1^ 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

130 

Digras; 

6'0; Sat. 

Tiwari; 

30 

n. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

. 


Gahuli; 

20; .. 

♦ 

30 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

. , 


Khanilala; 

7 0; Fri. 


6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch. 

Ladkhed; 

20 

Bori Kh.; 

2 0; Tue. 

Ladkhed; 

gflil 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Dafwha; 

140 

Harsul; 

1-4; Thu. 

Tiwari; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Oaiwha; 

380 

Local; 

. Fri. 

Local; 

■' 

W,tsr. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 C8;Rampuri 
Maharaj Fr.Ct; 2tl;m;mq; 
dg: dh; gym; ch; lib; 3 dp 

Wani; 

330 

Saykhed; 

1-0; Sat. 

Saykhed; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

350 

Ghatanji; 

7-0: Tue. 

Ghatatiji; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

200 

Watkhed; 

2 0; Wed. 

* 


W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

, . 

. « 

. « 

« . 

« 

* . . 

W. 

. , 

Wani; 

400 

Pandhar- 
khaoda;. 

4'0; Svm. 

• s 


W. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Darwha; 

590 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; 4 tl; mq; 
lib; dp. 

Hingangahat; 

180 

Pohana; 

10; .. 

Pohana; 


rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

320 

Satpalli; 

2 0; Wed. 



w. 

SI (pr). 

Warora; 

70 

Warora; 

70; .. 

. . 


rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Tapona; 

80 

Ner; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ner, 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Waid; 

200 

Local; 

., Mon, 

Local;. 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 Ca; tl; 
2 dp. 

Laaina; 

230 

Mamkwada; 

2-0; Mon. 

Ner; 


w. 

81(pr):tl. 

Wani; 

260 

Matharjun; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bori; 

80 

w. 

SI (pr): pyt; tL 

Hingoli; 

320 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

" 

l-l 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); 2 Ca; 
Navaratri Fr; 11 tl; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; dp. 

Tapona; 

2-4 

Bori; 

2-0; Tue. 

. . 

20 

rv. 

• . 

Darwha; 

32-0 

Bansi; 

2-4; Tue. 


1-4 

rv. 

Sl(gii);ch. 

Ghugut; 

40 

Ghugus; 

4-0; Sun. 

Wani; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr): tL 

Wani; 

29-0 

Karanji; 

4 0; Wed. 

Khatara; 

1-4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

120 

Babhulgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Bal^lgaon; 

20 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 

Shirpur; 

2'0; Mon. 

• . 

1-0 

W;rv. 

2tl: dg. 

Yeotmal; 

100 

Yeotmal; 

9-0; Sun. 

« . 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Yeotmal; 

8'0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

11 

W. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl; gym; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Wadgaon; 

2 0; Wed. 

Wadgaon; 

2r0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Ca;tl. 
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MAIURASHTRA STATS GAZETTEER 


Vit^nge Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acre^; Pop.; 
Hou.seholds; Agriculturists. 

(3> 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Murali—Klpr.— 

NW; 

300 

4696 

1248' 

231 

573 

Akapuri; 

2-0 

Mwr<ihonj—Wn,— 

W; 

5-4 

1385 

1211 

239 

389 

Palsani; 

. . 

Murli— 

SE; 

68-0 

1949 

723 

371 

265 

Jewli; 

4-0 

Murti—Wn.— 

S; 

220 

1419 

256 

52 

74 

Kurai; 

7-0 

Musal—Ytin.— 

E; 

180 

1322 

509 

93 

263 


0-3 

Mustabad—Ytm.— 

N; 

18-0 

631 

379 

76 

177 



Nababapur—Drv.— 

NE; 

180 

2393 

2970 

719 

1183 

Ner; 

0-4 

Nagala—Wn.— 

N; 

60 

482 

28 

3 

16 

Rajur; 

I-O 

Nagapur—Pad.— 

S; 

60 

1261 

12 

3 

4 

Palasi; 

1-0 

Nagaragaon—^Ytm.—5TTT?Tit^ 

N; 

170 

854 

329 

76 

172 

. . 


Nagari—Ytm.—"TT^^ 

N; 

160 

369 

171 

28 

89 

Rani 









Umamvati; 

1-0 

Nagathana—Klpr,—Jf TS.'nT 

N; 

47-0 

476; 298 

59 

173 

Gujari; 

0-2 

Nagathona—Ytm.—»fnTS 'TT 

SE; 

230 

615 

20 

4 

, , 


1-0 

Nagejhari Bk.—Klpr.—’TRST^' ^. .. 

SW; 

180 

860 

464 

79 

104 

Deodhari; 

2-0 

Nagcjhari Kh.—Klpr.—?TntsT^ .. 

SW; 

80 

1466 

263 

50 

73 

Pahapal; 

30 

Mngeshavadi—Pad.—srrimrft 

S; 

28-0 

523 

602 

87 

329 

Sukali 

10 








Jahagir; 


Nokatipardi—^Ytm,—^ 

SE; 


1766 

274 

62 

128 

Mctikheda; 

20 

Nakhegaon—Drv.—TT^ 

N; 


1917 

847 

150 

345 

Tamoli; 

1-0 

Nandagaon—^Wn.— 

S; 


305 

1 

1 

. » 

. 

. . 

Nandagavhan—Pad.— 

SE; 


1963 

269 

50 

94 

Mudana; 

3-8 

Nandagavhan—Drv.—H'i'5<l«qi‘'l 

W; 

120 

1480 

515 

96 

296 

Pimpalkhuta; 

30 

Nandagavhan—Prv.— 

E; 

120 

1157 

118 

24 

53 

Kamathwada; 

1-0 

Nandagavhan—Drv.—STiviepi''! 

SW; 


1073 

527 

95 

250 

Singad; 

5-0 

Nandapur—Klpr.—'R'JT! 

N; 

.. 

1262 

55 

19; 38 



Nandtpcrn—Wn.—srt^^TT 

N; 

80 

3470 

1883 

375 

407 

Local; 


Nandesavangi—Ytm.—^ 1 «l 

N; 

170 

912 

783 

163 

413 

Veni; 

2-0 

Nandura Bk.—Ytm.— 

N; 

14-4 

1027, 

TBO' 

174 

273 

Babhulgoan; 

1-4 

Nandura Kh.—Ytm.— 

NE; 

15-0 

1487 

503 

94; 241 

Veni; 

20 

Nandura Ijara—Pad.—^TTRl .. 

NW; 

150 

3958 

584; 114 

293 

Pusad; 

140 

Nanand Ijara—Pad.-—TPf? ^jlTO 

SW; 


3118; 1115 

185; 734 

, 

. . 

Naraktmd—Drv.— 

E; 


1060; 110; 27 

78 

Kamathwada; 

30 

Narali—Pad.—'ITToSt 

E; 

_ 

9 

4048 

875 

175 

448 

KurK; 

30 


























YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


785 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 


Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Distance; 

Distance. 


Water 

information. 



Bazar Day. 





(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 


Ghatanji; 

2-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; gym. 

Wani; 


Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 


1-4 

w;rv. 

SI (m); Cs; 4 tl; 2gym;lih. 

Kinwat; 



5-0; Sun, 

. . 


W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Ghugus; 


Dhakori; 

4-0; Wed. 

Khandala; 

^^9 

rv. 

SI (pr). 




3-0; .. 



w. 

Sl(pr). 



Watkhed; 

Tuc. 


.. 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 


Ner; 

•04; Tue. 

Ner; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Rajur; 


Rajur; 


Rajur; 


w. 

tl. 

Washim; 

540 

Mulava; 

4 0; Tuc. 


.. 

w. 

SI (pr). 



, , 




w. 

Cs. 

Dhamangaon; 

170 

Bahhulgaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

Bahhulgaon; 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

27-0 

Ralegaon; 

4-4; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

4-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

230 

Mohada; 

4-0; Sat. 

. , 


w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

43-0 

Parwa; 

2-0; Mon. 

Parwa; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Adilabad; 

22-0 

Pandhar- 

8-0; Sun. 

Dhoki; 


w. 

SI (pr). 



kaoda; 







24-0 

Umarkhed; 

1-0; Wed. 



W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; ch* 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Mohada; 

6 0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

H 

Lohi; 

5-0; Tue. 



W. 

SI (pr); lih. 



Umarkhed; 

8 0; Wed. 

Local; 


n. 

SI (pr). 

Bhandegaon; 


Mangkinhi; 

4-0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

EEI 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Linga; 

20 

Chani; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

Hanuman Jayanti Ft.; 








tl. 

Darwha; 


Digras; 

5-0; Sat. 

Isapur; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 


Rajur; 

3-0; Sun. 

Rajur; 


n. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs; % tl; gym; 








2 lib. 

Pulgaon; 


Local; 

Fri. 

Veni; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

150 

Bahhulgaon; 

1-4; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Ca; Ram- 








navmi, Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
3tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

18-0 

Kotha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Veni; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 


Rohda; 

.. Thu. 

« • 


n. 

tl. 

Washim; 

36-0 

Khan data; 

4-0; Fri. 

Local; 

. • 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Kamathwad*; 

3-0 

Chani; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kamathwada; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Kinwat; 

200 

Dhanki; 

8 0; Mon. 

Kurli; 

IBII 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Sipi Dev Fr. 







1 

1 Ps.; 2 tl. 


A-1197—50-A. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Narasala—Wn.— 

W; 

140 

2847 

794 

159 

323 

Local; 


Narasapur—Ytm,— 

NE; 

100 

2064 

652 

106 

385 

Kalamb; 

30 

Nathrad—Drv.—•Tr®?TS' 

NE; 

300 

503 

27 

7 

11 

Watfali; 

3-0 

Navaragaon—^Wn.— 

S; 

60 

1453 

633 

115 

182 

Kayar; 

3-0 

Navaragaon—Wn,— 

W; 

130 

3628 

2139 

390 

458 

Local; 


Nayagaon—^Wn.— 

SE; 

8-0 

1795 

1164 

212 

322 

Local; 


Nayagaon Kh,—^Wn.—TTl*(<li«f 

N; 

3-0 

1854 

659 

no 

150 

Kona; 

3-0 

Nayagaon—Yttn.— 

N; 

17-0 

1335 

871 

165; 

354 

Local; 


Nayagaon—Drv.— 

SE; 

80 

1873, 

964; 

192; 

552 

Haru; 

2-0 

Ner—Drv.— 

N; 

180 

3052 

9141 

1756, 

1711 

Loca'; 


Nerad—Wn.—iTYS 

S; 

16-0 

1267 

978 

197- 

340 

Local; 


Net—Wn,—5TiT 

NW; 

10-0 

673 

410 

86 

221 

Rajur; 

2-0 

Nidha—Klpr.—fd«IT 

N; 

34-0 

1163 

464 

103 

232 

Apti; 

3-0 

Nilaj — Ytm. — f'fvi'jl 

NE; 

18-0 

740 

225 

48 

111 

Kalamb; 

4-0 

Nilajai—Wn.— 

SE; 

13-0 

1761 

1066 

210 

343 

Belora; 

10 

Nilajai—Klpr.— 

NE; 

4-4 

1310 

221 

36 

136 

Umari; 

2-0 

Nilapur—^Wn.— 

E; 

30 

1637 

508 

86 

132 

Bhalar; 

1-0 

Nilona—Ytm.— f5T?r>rr 

S; 

30 

747 

890 

235 

268 



Nilona—Drv.—pToStWT 

W; 

80 

1364 

231 

45 

127 

Mangkinhi; 

3-0 

Nimagavhan—^Ytm.—fd'lF’re^l’ir 

E; 

260 

994 

207 

42 

71 

Ralegaon; 

5-0 

Nimani—Wn.— 

SW; 

170 

1292 

420 

87 

235 

Ghonsa; 

4-0 

Nimbadevi—Wn.—ffTsfl^^t' 

SW; 

310 

1760 

378 

68 

215 

Matharjun; 

5-0 

Nirabala — Wn.—fdsdoST 

NW 

70 

1252 

536 

104 

269 

Rajur; 

I-O 

Nimbala Bk.—^Wn.—f?T^To5r 

S; 

200 

478 

528 

97 

184 

Kurai; 

2-0 

Nimbarada—Klpr.— 

W; 

190 

469 

144 

20 

43 

Talni; 

30 

Nimbha—Drv.—fH*lT 

S; 

19-0 

3591 

790 

165 

443 

Digras; 

3-0 

Nimbha—Drv.—pT^TF 

E; 

80 

1037 

322 

60 

136 

Daheli; 

2-0 

Nimbi—Pad.— 

NW 

4-0 

3858 

1708 

351 

508 

Pusad; 

4-0 

Nimbora—Ytm.—f^sftTT 

E; 

220 

1163 

386 

76 

215 

Pimpalgaon; 

1-0 

Ninganur Jahagir—Pad.— 

SE; 

250 

1026 

3030 

543 

1187 

Fulsawangi; 

5-0 

firiTiTT^rfTfftT 

5\ 










A.II97—50-B 












YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


787 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day, 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Rajur; 

7-0 

Nawargaon; 

3-0; 'rhu. 

Karan wadi; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Chaparda; 

2-0 I 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Badnera; 

270 

Watfali; 

3-0; Wed. 

. . 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

6-0 

Kayar; 

3 0; Thu. 

* . 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

130 

Local; 

... Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

2-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Maha- 
shivaratri Fr. Ct. Sud. 7, 
Tulsi Vrindavan Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 3 tl; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Ghugus; 

10 

Ghugus; 

1-0; Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; Ram Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; 3 tl. 

Wani; 

3-0 

Wani; 

3-0; Sun. 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

17-0 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Local; 

• • 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 
gym; lib. 

Darwha; 

8-0 

Darwha; 

8-0; Sun, 

Lakhkhind; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Bori; 

180 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

• • 

w. 

7 SI (4 pr, m, 2 h); 10 Cs; 
10 tl; m; mq; dg; ch; lib; 
5 dp. 

♦ 

•• 

Kayar; 

4 0; Thu. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 

Rajur; 

. . 

Rajur; 

2 0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

2-0 

w. 

31 (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

380 

Wadhona; 

5 0; Thu. 


no 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

180 

Kalamb; 

4-0; Tue. 

Kamathwada; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghugus; 

30 

Ghugus; 

3-0; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp (vet). 

Wani; 

31-4 

Umari; 

2 0; Wed. 

Konghara; 

0-4 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Wani; 

3-2 

Wani; 

3-0; Sun. 

. . 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


. * 

. . 




W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

8-0 

Mangkinhi; 

3 0; Fri. 

Bhulai; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

260 

Ralegaon; 

5 0; Fri. 

. • 

. . 

W;n. 

tl. 

Rajur; 

240 

Ghonsa; 

4 0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

310 

Bori; 

6-0; Sat. 

Bori; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

Rajur; 

1-0 

Rajur; 

1-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

Wani; 

200 

Kayar; 

6 0; Thu. 

Purad; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2'tl. 

Yeotmal; 

34-0 

Talni; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ghatanji; 

120 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; 

3-0; Sat. 

Digras; 

• 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

80 

Darwha; 

8-0; Sun. 

Daheli; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; dp (vet). 

. . 


Pusad; 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Ralegaon; 

7-0; Fri. 

Amala; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

16>0 

Dhanki; 

10-0; Mon. 

" 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Badshah 
Miya Urus-Dcc-Jan; tl; 
mq; dg. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
rlouseholds; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Nirapur—Drv.— 

N; 

17-0 

634; 9 

2; 6 

Mozar; 

2-0 

Nivali—^Wn.— 

SE; 

80 

1599; 565 

103: 142 

Ukni; 

3-4 

Nokti—Klpr,— 

NW; 

18-0 

639; 152 

48; 45 

Ghatanji; 

20 

Pachakhed (Bhondava)—Ytm.— 

N; 

300 

2560; 845 

187; 377 

Local; 









Pachavad—Drv.—H i-qq's 

NE; 

170 

884; 92 

13; 44 

Malkhed Bk.; 

20 

Padha—Klpr.— 

NE; 

50 

1748; 442 

85; 212 

Dharna; 

1-4 

Pahapal—^Wn.— 

NW; 

230 

1634; 747 

130; 345 



Pahapal—Klpr.— 

SW; 

60 

4818; 2925 

568; 1133 

Local; 

-• 

Pahunamari—Pad—TT^dTTT^ 

N;. 

.. 

1405; 9 

2; 2 


.. 

Pahur—^Ytm.— 

N; 

20-0 

5049; 3318 

741; 1149 

Local; 


Pahur (Jambhulani)—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

23-0 

5712; 1751 

361; 895 

Metikheda; 

2-0 








Palagaon—^Wn.— 

SW; 

270 

554; 117 

16; 34 

Bori; 

10-0 

Palasakund—Klpr.—q^qf ^ 

NE; 

120 

1714; 683 

153; 391 

Singaldip; 

40 

Palasi—Pad,—q^SHt 

S; 

38-0 

2123; 1406 

247; 525 

Local; 

, , 


W- 


3366; 1339 

259; 687 



Palashi—Drv.—qS^ff 

S; 

5-0 

2977; 1022 

175; 428 

Local; 

" 

Palsoni—Wn.—qsqtif)' 

W; 

5-4 

2281; 1455 

296; 554 

Local; 


Palodi—Pad.—qToStft 

E; 

2-0 

920; 166 

101; 87 

Pusad; 

2-0 

Palodi—Klpr.—TToSt^ 

SW; 

400 

2031; 345 

64; 116 

Ayata; 

20 

Palodi—Drv.—qiSStft 

N; 

40 

3500; 930 

198; 303 

Shendri Bk.; 

2-0 

Paloti—Ytm. —TTvftrft 

SE; 

240 

1055; 812 

150; 473 

Metikheda; 

2-0 

Paloti—Ytm.—qM>ft 

N; 

160 

1207; 192 

36; 28 

Babhulgaon; 

20 

Panas—Ytm.—TIHIT 

N; 

160 

441; 171 

34; 81 



Pancagavhan—Ytm.—qwqs^OT 

N; 

90 

865; 395 

82; 236 

Karalgaon; 

3-0 

Pancakuduk—Pad.—qt^^Yqi' 

SW; 

18-0 

710; 363 

61; 223 

Shembal 

3-4 






Pimpri; 


Pancapohar—Tf qli^ ^ 

SW; 

270 

3647; 235: 48; 109 

Pandhar- 

80 






kaoda; 


Pandavihir—Wn.— 

W; 

180 

701; 92; 21; 36 

Jalka; 

2-0 

Pandharakavada—Wn.—qtqTqi'Vqi .. 

SW; 

260 

756; 591 

118; 303 

Marki; 

10 

Pandharakavada—Wn.—qtS’TqqST .. 





Pisgaon 

10 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 17'0 

Mozar; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mozar; 


W. 

tl. 

Wani; 8-0 

Wani; 

8-0; Sun. 

. , 

, . 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lih. 

Yeotmal; 290 

Ghatanji; 

2'0; 'I'ue. 

Local; 


W;n. 

tl. 

Pulgaon; 8-2 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); Mahashivaratri P'r. 

1 Mg. Vad. 4; tl; dp. 

Bori; 9-0 

Malkhed Bk.; 

2-0; Sun. 

.. 

Kgil 

W. 


Wani; 310 

Dharna; 

1-4; Mon. 

Dharna; 

1-4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dg. 

, . , , 


• • . ♦ 


, . 

W. 

. . 

Adilabad; 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

• • 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
m; dg; eh; lih. 

Dhamangaon; 23-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

• • 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; m; 
dg; gym; lih; 3 dp (1 vet). 

Yeotmal; 22'0 

Mohada; 

4-0; Tue. 

•• 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Wani; 27-0 

Katli- 

Borgaon; 

10; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

•• 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 300 

Wardha; 

5'0; Sun. 

.. 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Himayatnagar; 28 0 

Mulawa; 

4-0; Tue. 

.. 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

• • » . 

, , 

. ♦ 

.. 

•• 

W. 

. . 

Darwha; 3'0 

Darwha; 

5'0; Sun. 

Lakh Khind; 


W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Rajur; 3‘0 

Wani; 

5'4; Sun. 

.. 

1-4 

W;rv. 

SI (m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; gym; lib. 

Darwha; 

Pusad; 

2‘0; Sun. 

.. 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 41-0 

Saoli; 

2-0; Thu. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 4-0 

Darwha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Darwha; 

4-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Shri 
Sadhubaba Fr. April; 

2 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 240 

Mohada; 

4-0; Tue. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangat nt 12'0 

Bahhulgaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Nandura; 


rv. 

tl. 

Dhamangaon; 18-0 

Bahhulgaon; 

.. Thu. 

• • 


W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 9-0 

Sukli; 

1-0; Fri. 

.. 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 27-0 

Shemhal 

Pimpri; 

3'4; Mon. 

• • 

3-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Rajur; 20-0 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

8’0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 


W. 

tl. 

Wani; 180 

Jalka; 


.. 

•• 

n. 


Warn; 260 

Mukuthan; 

5-0; Mon. 

Mukuthan; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Rajur; 7-0 

Mardi; 

2-0; .. 

Marcgaun; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pandharakavada Urban Area II— 

HQ; 


10 02; 

13601, 

2535; 

1399 

Local; 


Klpr.— 









Pandharavani—Wn.—M i<j is irfl 

SW 

230 

1706 

151 

92 

223 

Bori; 

0-0 

Pandhari—Drv.— 

NW; 

310 

1751 

785 

154 

403 

Kharadgaon; 

0-4 

Pandhurana — Ytm.— 

NW; 

150 

911 

380 

66 

206 

Ascgaon; 

20 

Pandhurna—Drv.— 

K; 

8-0 

1228 

960 

165 

489 

Bori; 

3-0 

Pandhurna Bk.—Pad.—Hl<sv|^ sf. 

W; 

250 

1664 

566 

117 

135 

Belura; 

1-4 

Pandhurna Bk.—Klpr.— 

NW; 


1428 

687 

246 

196 

. . 

. . 

Pandhurna Kh.—Psd.—.. 

NW; 

23-0 

4990 

1262 

219 

467 

. . 


Pandhurna Kh.—Klpr.—TF^'llf FW. .. 

NW; 


1381 

886 

165 

307 


. . 

Pandurna (Pabal)—Drv.— 

SE; 

170 

7568 

1278 

243 

621 

Sukli; 

2-0 

TO'ir^ ('nwos). 









Pangadi—Klpr.—'T fT^ 

W; 

20-0 

3864 

1133 

204 

443 

Sayatkbarda; 

20 

Pangadi—Ytm.—'Ttr^ 

SE; 

260 

1486 

365 

71 

213 

Yelabara; 

60 

I'anhala — Psd.— 

NW; 

22-0 

1290 

671 

119 

240 

Belura; 

30 

Pangari—Drv.—TTFrCI' 

SE; 

240 

3271 

1155 

214 

335 

Mhasola; 

2-0 

Paradh — Psd. — 'HTH' 

NW; 

190 

4611 

1037 

170 

432 

Bbandari; 

3-0 

Paradi — Klpr. — MFi-^ 

NE; 

380 

349 

38 

8 

11 

Yeoti; 

20 

Paradi — Klpr. —TT <,«! 

W; 


4051 

1822 

361 

842 



Paradi — Klpr. — H11^ 

W; 

200 

1085 

197 

197 

98 

Parwa; 

20 

Parajana — ^Psd. — M I'Jl'Ill 

SE; 

53-0 

894 

532 

104 

208 

Brahmangaon; 

1-0 

Parajana — Drv. —M ivsn I 

NW; 

320 

432 

214 

33 

114 


20 

Paramadoh — ^Wn. — H 

SE; 

22-0 

795 

690' 

123 

213 

Chikhali; 

10 

Parasoda — ^Wn, —H 1 s i 

S; 

12-0 

587 

362 

68 

150 

Sakhara; 

1-0 

Parasoda — ^Wn. — 

NW; 

50 

978 

5 

1 

2 

. - 


Parasoda — Klpr.—H 

NE; 

250 

1907 

529 

104 

260 

•• 

•• 

Parasoda — Drv. — 

SE; 

270 

1366 

474 

92 

249 

Ami; 

30 

Parasodi — ^Wn. — H 

SW; 

32-0 

1587 

67 

15 

22 

Satapalli; 

2-0 

Parasodi — Ytm. — 

N; 

25-0 

1314 

540 

118 

252 

Sarul; 

2-0 

Parasodi Bk. — Ytm. — 

E; 

26-0 

934 

1009 

65 

397 



ParasodiKh. — Ytm.- — 

NE; 

25-0 

431 

319 

64 

160 



Parava — Psd. — 71X^1 

NW; 

18-0 

2405 

1009 

166 

258 

Bhandari; 

30 
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Rlilway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day, 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Want 36-0 

Local; 

. . Mon. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

Wani; 23-0 

Matharjun; 

4-0; Mon. 

Bori; 


W. 


Sirasgaon; 

2'0; Sat. 



w. 

Yeotmd; 150 

Asegaon; 

2-0; Sat. 

. * 


w. 

Ladkhed; 30 

Bori; 

3-0; Tuc. 

. . 


w. 


Belura; 

1-4; Fri. 

, 

1-4 

w. 

. • • 


♦ « . . 


. * 

w. 

s < • • 

, , 

• « • * 



W;rv. 

.. 


. . • * 

. 

. . 

W. 

Darwhi; 17’0 

Arni; 

6'0; Mon. 

Arni; 

6-0 

W. 

Yeotmd; 36'0 

Ghatanji; 

8-0: Tuc. 

Parwa; 


W. 

Yeotma; 26-0 

Mohada; 

4-0; Tue. 

. 


W. 


Belura; 

3-0; Fri. 


1-4 

W;n. 

Darwhi 240 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

, 


W. 




•• 


W;n. 

Hinginghat; 19‘0 

Wadhona; 

5'0; Thu. 



rv. 



. . 

. . 


w. 

Y®tmal; 44-0 

Parwa; 

2-0; Mon; 

• . 


w. 

Javalgaon; 7-0 

Dhanki; 

4'0; Mon. 

Brahmangaon; .. 

w. 

12-0 

. 

2-0; .. 

» . 


w. 

Glugus; 10-0 

Ghugus; 

lO’O; Sun. 

Wani; 


W;rv. 

Wani; I2’0 

Kayar; 

2 0; Thu. 

Kayar; 


W;rv. 

Wani; 5-0 

Wani; 

5'0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

^inganghat; 19-0 

Wadhona- 

bazar. 

4-0; Thu. 

•• 


W. 

)arwha; 27'0 

Arni; 

3-0; Mon. 

Ami; 


W. 

Vani; 2-0 

Satapalli; 

2-0; Wed, 



n. 

lhamangaon; 11 0 

Gharfal; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 


w. 


Local; 

.. Wed. 



w. 


, , 


. . 

. 

rv. 

.. 



•• 


w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 


8 SI (4 pr, 2 m, 2h); mun; 
7 Cs; Mahashivaratri Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 13; Gopal- 
krishna Nilakantheshwar 
Fr. Mg. Sud. n to Phg. 
Sud. 2; 2 tl; mq; 3 dg;dh; 
gym; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); pyt; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (m); 2 tl; gym; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr). 

2 SI (pr, m): Cs; tl, 

2 SI (pr. m); 2 tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); Cs. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; Jagdamba 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud, 15. 

tl. 

tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (m); Cs (gr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs. 
tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 2 tl; ch 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Diatance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Parava—KIpr.—Tl <.«« f 

SW; 


6387 

3368 

668 

1120 



Parava—Ytm.—'11 

E; 

30 

1488 

783 

141 

410 

Yeotmal; 

4'0 

Pardi—Ytm.—TT^ 

NE; 

20-0 

1296 

1001 

115 

427 

Local; 


Pardi^Psd.—TT^ 

NW; 

3-4 

3144 

1962 

361 

899 

Pusad; 

3-4 

Pardi—Psd.—TT^ 

SE; 

28-0 

2658 

340 

51 

116 

Vidul; 

4-0 

Pardi—Wn.—TTif 

N; 

21-0 

744 

166 

36 

81 

Hiwaramajra; 

3-0 

Pardi—^Wn.— 

SW; 

23-2 

1325 

276 

57 

149 

Bori; 

13-0 

Pardi—Wn.—TT^ 

SW; 


2574 

38 

7 

19 



Pardi (Bangala)—Psd.—'nff (^R^TT) 

S; 

23-5 

1044 

561 

108 

216 

Mulawa; 

1-0 

Pardinaka—Ytm.—TT^fRTRiT 

S; 

16-0 

1761 

1131 

232 

492 

Local; 


Patan—Wn.— hi4''I .. 

SW; 

30-0 

2281 

2147 

421 

448 

Local; 

•• 

Patapangara—Klpr.—MldlRiRTT 

SW; 

26-0 

5389 

1183; 278; 515 

Sayatkharda; 

4-0 

Patharapur—^Wn.—RSTT^ 

SW; 

14-0 

667 

586 

112 

272 

Nerad; 

4-0 

Pathari—Wn.—RIRTi" 

NW 

15-0 

488 

235 

43 

79 

Chinchala; 

1-0 

Pathari—Wn.—TPSTTV 

SE; 

21-0 

2164 

202 

34 

46 

Paramdoh; 

2-0 

Pathari—Klpr.— 

NW 

11-0 

1846 

929 

168 

196 

Runza; 

2-0 

Pathrad—Drv.— 

N; 

260 

2183 

1798 

367 

651 

Watphali; 

20 

Pathrad—Drv.—TTVT^ 

E; 

12-0 

2126 

612 

164 

367 

Bori; 

5-0 

Pathrad—Ytm.—TT'-CT^ 

E; 

190 

966 

305 

60 

145 

Katri; 

hO 

Pekarda—Drv.— 

NE; 

50 

1325 

560 

112 

276 

Shendri Bk.; 

1-0 

Pendhara—Drv.—'TSrTT 

NE; 

100 

710 

51 

11 

31 

Darwha; 

lO-O 

Pendhari—Klpr.— 

SW; 

80 

932 

163 

33 

94 

Both; 

14 

Pendhari—^Wn.—.. 

N; 

220 

1666 

502 

100 

127 

Nawargaon; 

70 

Pendhi—^Psd. R®)' 

E; 

170 

4186 

2180 

591 

1127 

Kanha; 

30 

Petut—Wn.— 

S; 

40 

1496 

784 

129 

351 

Suknegaon; 

20 

Phalegaon—’Ytm.— 

N; 

190 

2240 

7924 

361 

531 

Local; 


Phattepur—Ytm.— 

N; 

260 

756 

419 

89 

196 

Talegaon; 

3-0 

Phattepur—Drv.— 

N; 

140 

534 

234 

44 

91 

Chinchgaon; 

0-4 

Pheparavada—Wn.—RjRTRTSI 

N; 

200 

782 

145 

26 


Hiwaramajra; 

2-0 

Phetra—Psd.—Rijr 

W; 

140 

1483 

947 

171 

426 

Adgaon; 

2-0 

Phubagaon—Drv,— 

N; 

80 

2112 

1285 

239 

589 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 







W. 


Yeotmal; 

3-0 

Yeotmal; 

3'0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Kotha; 

3-0; Wed. 


2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 
dg; gym. 

Pusad; 

3-4 

Pu.sad; 

3'4; Sun. 

Nimbi; 

9-4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Himayatnagar; 

19-0 

Umarkhed; 

3 0; Wed. 

Vidul; 

4-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Warora; 

130 

Mardi; 

6-0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

6-0 

rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Wani; 

23-2 

Katli 

Boragaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pandharkaoda; 

8-6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hingoli; 

33-0 

Mulawa; 

10; Tue. 


01 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

lyocal; 

.. Thu. 


3’0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 

Wani; 

300 

Satpalli; 

5-0; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; mq; dg 
ch; lib; dp. 

•• 

430 

•• 

.. Sun. 

Parwa; 

120 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; Chitra« 
rishi Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; tl. 

Wani; 

140 

Kayar; 

4‘0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

60 

Mardi; 

4'0; Wed. 

Maregaon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

100 

Dhakori; 

5-0; Wed. 

Dhakori ; 

50 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

310 

Runza; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 

330 

Ner; 

5 0; Tue. 


20 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; lib. 

Bori; 

50 

Local; 


Bori; 

50 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

190 

Kalamb; 

5 0; Tue. 

Katri; 

10 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

40 

Bori; 

4'0; Tue. 

Shelodi; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Tapona; 

4-0 

Bori; 

4 0; Tue. 

Bori; 

40 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

60-0 

Pahapal; 

2-4; Thu. 

Sunni; 


n. 

tl. 

Rajur; 

200 

Nawargaon; 

7 0; Thu. 

Karan wadi; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 


Pokhari; 

.. Tue. 

Kali; 


w. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; mq. 

Wani; 

40 

Wani; 

4 0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Dhamangaon; 

• • 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

•• 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; mq. 
lib. 

Dhamangaon; 

80 

Local; 

. . 

Talegaon; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

8-0 

Ner; 

5-0; Tue. 

Ner; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 

6'0 

Mardi; 

4 0; Wed. 

Mardi; 


W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Washim; 

300 

Khandala; 

4-0; Fri. 

Hiwalani; 

30 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 8; Dasara An. Sud. 
5; Ramanand Maharaja’s 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 10; 4 tl; 
m; dp (vet). 

Darwha; 

80 

Local; 

.. Fri., 


80 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Phulasavangi—Psd.— 

E; 

350 


3647; 3560; 670; 1137 

Local; 

•• 

Pahur—Drv.—'T^T 

SE; 

24-0 


3990; 1457: 309; 807 

Local; 


Pidha—^Ytm.—fM<iT 

E; 

210 


996; 158; 40; 61 


2-0 

Pilakhana—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

230 


714; 106; 16; 48 

Metikhcda; 

1-0 

Pimpaladari-Palamapat—Psd.— 

iWr?ft qHRTd 

S; 

260 


1676; 799; 106; 268 

Mulawa; 

30 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.—fqMoaqiq 

NW; 

ISO 


878; 221; 40; 107 


20 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.— 

N; 

6-7 


665; 374; 81; 201 

Bhojala; 

2-2 

Pimpalagaon—Psd.— 

E; 

80 


2498; 899; 227; 514 

Kanha; 

2-0 

Pimpalagaon—Pad.—f'TTS^Tt^ 

E; 

270 


2093; 585; 122; 348 

Fulsawangi; 

4-0 

Pimpalagaon—Wn.— 

E: 

10-0 


1060; 485, 99; 221 

Ukni; 

10 

Pimpalagaon—Klpr.— 

NE; 

310 


1084; 490; 105; 258 

Wadhona- 

baaar; 

PO 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm.— 

NE; 

17 0 


1286; 262; 55; 127 

Pardi; 

1-4 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm.— 

NE; 

220 


1252; 970; 197; 398 

Local; 

•• 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm.—HlMaS'iqT^ 

NW; 

2-0 


1530; 794; 159; 202 

Ycotmal; 

20 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm.—fMMaJflN 

Included 

in Urban 



Pimpalagaon — Drv.— iMMcdMiq' 

NW; 

10 0 


1289; 312; 64; 132 

Warud; 

10 

Pimpalagaon—Ytm. —fMMa4Mi<a 

NW; 

170 


1396; 348; 73; 186 



Pimpalagaon — Drv. — 

NE; 

80 


371; 199; 46; 94 

Bori Kh; 

2-0 

Pimpalagaon Duba — Drv.—■. 

NE; 

210 


1739; 1140; 203; 471 

Kolura; 

20 

?3rr 

Pimpalagaon Ijara—Psd.—.. 

W; 

160 


2553; 650; 132; 301 

Adgaon; 

2-0 








Pimpalagaon Kala — Drv. —. • 

N; 

260 


1779; 459; 90; 215 

Anjani; 

2'0 

qiiair. 







t'impalakhuta — Psd. —f'PToJ^^I 

N; 

7-0 


2221; 749; 142; 341 

Bansi; 

20 

Pimpalakhuta — Drv. —fqqS^ZT 

W; 

110 


1979; 1179; 231; 416 

laacal; 


Pimpalakhuti — Ytm. — 

E; 

220 


1042; III; 24; 45 

. . 

2-0 

Pimpalakhuti — Ytm. — 

NE; 



604; 230; 48; 64 



Pimpalakhutj — Vtm. — 

NW; 

250 


2447; 1155; 224; 407 

Pahoor; 

3-0 

Pimpalakhuti — Klpr. —fMMoO'adl . t 

N; 



1331; 1100; 161; 373 

Warud; 

20 

Pimpalakhuti — Klpr. — 

S; 

160 


1675; 429; 89; 98 

Bori; 

3-0 



















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


795 


Railway Station ; 
Distance, 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 


550 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

• • 

W;n. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Punye- 
shwar Fr Bdp. Sud. 1; 
5 tl; 9 m; mq; 2 dg; ch 
dp. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

I,«cal; 

.. Thu. 


4-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 3 tl. 


170 

Jodmoha; 

5 0; Fri. 

. 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

230 

Mohada; 

3’0; Tue. 

. 

10 

n. 


Darwha; 

•• 

Mulawa; 

3-0; Tue. 

Mulawa; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); tl; dh. 

Washim; 

230 


.. .. 


.. 

W;rv. 

Cs. 

Darwha; 

40-0 

Pusad; 

.. Sun. 

•• 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Mahadco Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12; 3tl. 

Darwha; 

440 

Pusad; 

8'0; Sun. 

Pimpalgaon; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nandcd; 

660 

Fulsawangi; 

4 0; Thu. 

Tembhi; 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Waghai Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15. 

Bhandak; 

50 

Bhandak; 

5-0: Wed. 

Bhandak; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Hinganghat; 

27-0 

Wadhona- 

bazar; 

10; Thu. 

Wadki; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

100 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ashti; 

0-6 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

220 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

A mala; 

20 

w. 

SI (m); Mahadeo Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 2tl;dg. 

Yeotmal; 

Area I. 

2-0 

Yeotmal; 

2-0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Warud; 

1-0 

Warud; 


Bodegaon; 

2’0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Donnda; 

1-4; Mon. 


10 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Bori Kh; 

20 

Bori Kh; 

2-0; Tue. 

Bori Kh; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Bori; 

130 

Ner; 

3 0; Tue. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Washim; 

240 

Rohda; 

3 0; Thu. 

Hivalani; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

•• 

26-0 

Mozar; 

2'0; Fri. 

Mozar; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

310 

Bansi; 

2-0; .. 


10 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Bhandegaon; 

70 

Darwha; 

10-0; Sun. 

Bhulai; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

. . 

18-0 


6-0; Fri. 

. 

6'0 

W;n. 

tl. 

. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

, » 

W. 


Dhamangaon; 

140 

Pahoor; 

3-0; Tue, 

. . 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

330 

Ralegaon; 

4-0; Fri. 


4'0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

80-0 

Bori; 

3 0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Ramanand 
Maharaj Fr. Ps. Vad. 2; 
ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Diatance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pimpalapur—Klpr.—fMMoSl'^T 

NE; 

24-0 

1335 

1118 

200 

325 

Local; 


Pimpalapur—Klpr.—f^TTaiJl^ 

NE; 

6-0 

1047 

247 

55 

119 

Dharna; 

1-0 

Pimpalashenda—Klpr.—fM4oS?l'ST 

SW; 


1758 

38 

10 

21 

Bori; 

60 

Pimpalashenda—Klpr.— 

NW; 

15-0 

838 

290 

51 

137 

Mohada; 

3-0 

Pimpalavadi—Pad.—fsHoS^rdY 

S; 

8-0 

99 

80 

19 

31 

Pusad; 

8-0 

Pimparad—^Wn.— 

S; 

21-0 

1116 

296 

64 

143 

Bori; 

24-0 

Pimpari—Pad.—pT'TTt 

SE; 

220 

1202 

334 

55 

102 

Mudana; 

2-0 

Pimpari—^Wn.—f'T'TTi' 

S; 

130 

149 

1397 

168 

379 

Mendholi; 

2-0 

Pimpari—^Wn.—fHMit 

E; 

7-0 

425 

384 

70 

164 

Shirpur; 

2-0 

Pimpari—Klpr.—f'lM'Cf 

NE; 

26-0 

1284 

524 

88 

96 

Khairi; 

2-0 

Pimpari—Klpr.— 

W; 


1889 

656 

103 

228 

, , 


Pimpari—Klpr.— 

N; 

2'0 

1725 

911 

169 

360 

Pandhar- 

2-0 








kaoda; 


Pimpari—Klpr.— 

S; 

15-0 

958 

582 

119 

305 

Bori; 

2-0 

Pimpari—^Ytm.—PlT^t 

NW; 

8-0 

1408 

234 

45 

142 

Lasina; 

1-0 

Pimpari—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

13-0 

2181 

655 

129 

218 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

Pimpari—Ytm.—f'TTft' 

W; 

10-0 

863 

195 

41 

56 

Asegaon; 

30 

Pimpari—Ytm.—f'TTft' 

S; 

13-0 

1548 

948 

202 

487 

Kolambi; 

3-0 

Pimpari—Drv.—f'PTTi' 

NE; 

12-0 

2195 

456 

93 

186 

Kolura; 

3-0 

Pimpari—Drv.— 

S; 

29-0 

403 

176 

36 

82 

Chikhali; 

1-4 

Pimparidurg—Klpr.— 

N; 

73-0 

1256 

744 

71 

307 

Ralegaon; 

3-0 

Himpan Kalaga—Drv.—• 

NE; 

31-0 

3694 

1493 

331 

641 

Local; 

. * 

Pimpari Kh.—Drv.— 

E; 

70 

671 

410 

76 

206 

Daheli; 

2-0 

Pimpri Divat—Pad.—fTTr^ 

S; 

36-0 

1352 

592 

182 

222 

Palasi; 

2-0 

Piranji—Pad.— 

SE; 

320 

2882 

717 

133 

290 

Krishnapur; 

2-0 

Pisagaon—^Wn.— 

NW; 

170 

772 

489 

94 

220 

•• 

•• 

Pivaradol—^Wn.— 

SW; 

38-0 

811 

446 

85 

131 

Bori; 

2-0 

Pohondul—Pad.— 

E; 

240 

1751 

1246 

248 

433 

Local; 


Pohona—^Wn.— 

N; 

[80 

515 

227 

48 

52 

Nandepera; 

0-1 

Pokhari—Pad.—Tt^I^ 

SE; 

50 

1065 

oo 

Ill 

189 

Hudi; 

0-4 

Pokhari—Pad.—'ft<slO 

E; 

18-0 

3745 

1754 

343 

723 

Kondari Ijara; 

2-0 

Pophalani—Ytm.— 

E; 

150 

1053 

226 

54 

130 


3-0 

Pophali—Pad.— 

S; 

180 

2226 

1862 

366 

439 

Local; 

•• 

Potagavhan—Ytm.— 

E; 

220 

3376 

865; 

187; 

351 

Local; 


Pradhanabori—Ytm.— 

SE; 


■Qn 

268; 

73; 


Dongar- 

2-0 







1 

kharda; 






























yeotmal district 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Minganghat; 

20-0 

Wadhona; 

5-0; Thu. 

Wadki; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Wani; 

300 

Dhama; 

1-0; Mon. 

Dharna; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

600 

Bori; 

6‘0; Sat. 



n. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

28'0 

Mohada; 

3-0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Darwha; 

44-0 

Pusad; 

2-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

80 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

21-0 

Mukuthan; 

2 0; Mon. 

. . 

20 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

61-0 

Mahagaon; 

2 0; Fri. 

Amani Bk; 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

130 

Kayar; 

2-0; Thu. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Wani; 

70 

Wani; 

7-0; Sun. 

Shripur; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr): 2 tl. 

Wani; 

180 

Khairi; 

2-0; Fri. 

Wadki; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

. . 

. . 




. . 

w. 

, , 

Wani; 

340 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

2 0; Sun. 

Local; 

* • 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

540 

Bori; 

2-0; Sat. 

« . 


rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Lasina; 

0-4 

Yeotmal; 

8-0; Sun. 

, . 

1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

140 

Kotha; 

4-0; Wed. 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

130 

Asegaon; 

3-0; .. 

Chondi; 

130 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

13-0 

Akolabazar; 

3 0; Fri. 

Local; 

• » 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashivaratri 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 3 tl. 

Tapona; 

60 

Ncr; 

5 0; Tue. 

Ncr; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

290 

Arni; 

6 0; Mon. 

Kopara; 

1-4 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Ralegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

. • 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

160 

I.,ocal; 

. . Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

7-0 

Darwha; 

7‘0; Sun. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

30-0 

Mulawa; 

3-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ilimayat- 

nagar; 

190 

Dhanki; 

5-0; Mon. 

Vidul; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Rajur; 

60 

Mardi; 

3 0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

3’0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Dev Don- 
gri Shankar Fr. Mg; 2tl. 

Wani; 

380 

Bori; 

2‘0; Sun. 

Bori; 

20 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

31-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Dahisawali; 

1-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); lib; dp. 

Rajur; 

30 

Rajur; 

3‘0; Sun. 

Rajur; 

30 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; gym; dp. 

Darwha; 

400 

Pusad; 

5-0; Sun. 

. . 

50 

n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Darwha; 

28-0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

150 


3 0; .. 


5-0 

w. 

, , 

Himayat- 

nagai; 

280 

Mulawa; 

5-4; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 
m; lib. 


22-0 

Local; 


.. 

8'0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Dongar- 

kharda; 

2-0; Wed. 

1 


30 

i 

w. 

J 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Pratapapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

150 

925; 7 

2; .. 

Palegaon; 

2-0 

Punavat—Wn.— 

SE; 

100 

5812; 1944 

373; 482 

Local; 


Purad—Wn,— 

SE; 

100 

910; 897 

186; 225 

Shirpur; 

2-0 

Purad—^Wn.— 

S; 

160 

730; 1268 

252; 482 

Nerad; 


Pusad Urban Area V—Psd.— 

HQ; 

. . 

5-34; 27960 

5407; 2232 











Pusad Rural Area—Psd.— 

. , 

, , 

7897; 1520 

470; 657 











Rahati—Klpr.— 

W; 

24-0 

913 

235 

48; 123 

Wayatkharda; 

2-0 

Rahati—Drv.—■?:Tfr5)‘ 

S; 

18’0 

1882 

751 

139; 363 

Singad; 

6-0 

Rahur—Psd.—.. 

E; 

220 

2255 

1102 

211; 373 

Fulsawangi; 

2-0 

Rajana Jahagir—Psd.—TTaRTT 

NW; 

210 

2951 

899 

151; 421 

. . 


Rajani—Wn,— 

SW; 

24-0 

1395 

397 

85; 135 

Matharjun; 

5-0 

Rajapur—Psd.—TRT^ 

S; 

270 

240 

104 

16; 65 

Umarkhed; 

2-0 

Rajur-ytm,—TRT 

E; 

22'0 

3553 

359 

75; 94 

Dhotra; 

2-0 

Rajur—Wn.— 

S; 

24'0 

1040 

359 

74; 128 

Bori; 

240 

Riyur—^Wn.— 

NW; 

90 

1625 

2872 

594; 416 

Local; 


Rajura—Drv.— 

W; 

40 

1442 

316 

64; 168 

Khopadi Bk; 

1-4 

Rajura—Psd.—TT^JXT 

SE; 

190 

671 

252 

115; 88 

Mudana; 

30 

Rajuravadi—Klpr.— 

NW; 

100 

3307 

936 

126: 405 

Local; 


Ralegaon—Klpr.—TTS^TR' 

N; 

430 

5994 

6065 

1254; 1811 

Local; 


Ramagaon—Drv.—TTfRlT^ 

NW; 

150 

4220 

1870 

315; 621 

Local; 


Ramagaon—Drv.—^TRRlt^ 

NW; 

350 

323 

153 

31; 70 


10 

Ramagaon—Drv.—^TTfiRTT? 

S; 

120 

1512 

432 

87; 263 

Mokh; 

2-0 

Ramagaon—Drv.— 

SE; 

50 

1752 

803 

134; 354 

Haru; 

10 

Ramagajn—Ytm.—TRnrf^ 

SE; 

220 

1072 

195 

41; 62 

Yelabara; 

1-0 

Ramapur—Wn.—TTR^ 

SW; 

260 

1012 

122 

23; 52 

Bori; 

11-0 

Ramaputav Undarani—Klpr.— 

W; 

24-0 

3793 

767; 151; 441 

Shiroli; 

2-0 

Ramatirtha —Klpr.—TlRcfYl^T 

N; 

450 

705 

547; 119; 298 

Undri; 

20 

Rambha—Psd.—tWr 

N; 


548 

79; 16; 36 



Rameshwar—Wn.— 

NW; 


621; 118; 22; 44 

Mardi; 

30 


















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


799 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

1 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Dhamangaon; 

140 

Babhulgaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

Falegaon; 

20 

W. 

Datta Fr. Paurnima; 

Wani; 

lO'O 

Wani; 

10 0; Sun. 

Local; 


rv. 

Brahmariand Swami Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; tl; m. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

10-0 

Ghugus; 

6'0; Sun. 

. , 

0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

• • 


Kayar; 

4-0; Thu. 



rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• * 



• • * * 

• * 

* • 


mun. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

CJhatanji; 

14 0; Tue. 

Parwa; 

8-0 

w. 

dg. 

Darwha; 

18-0 

Digras; 

5-0; Sat. 

Isapur; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinwat; 

lO'O 

Fulsawangi; 

2 0; Thu. 

• « 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Waghim; 

22-0 

Anasing; 

7 0; Wed. 

♦ . 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

24-0 

Matharjun; 

5-0; Mon. 

Bori; 

110 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

20-0 

Umarkhed; 

2'0; Wed. 

Umarkhed; 

2-0 

w. 

Cs (gr). 

nagar; 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Kalamb; 

8'0: Tue. 

Amala; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 


24-0 

Mukutban; 

5'0; Mon. 

. . 

50 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Local; 

1 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Wani; 

60 

w. 

2 SI (m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 

Darwha; 

4'0 

Darwha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Mahuii; 

1 

2*4 1 

w. 

mq; lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

60-0 

Umarkhed; 

100; Wed. 


I-O 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

36-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Saykhed; 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

27-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 

. . 

W. J 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 8 pyt; 8 Cs; 

Sawngi; 

2-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


1-4 

w. 

7 tl; mq; 7 dg; gym; ch; 3 
lib; 4 dp. 

2 SI (pr,m); 9 tl; m; lib; dp. 




2'0; .. 

Wadhona; 

20 

w. 

. . 

Darwha; 

12-0 

Digras; 

7 0; Sat. 

Tiwari; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

5-0 

Darwha; 

5-0; Sun. 

Lakh Khind; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22'0 

Yelabara; 

1-0; Thu. 


1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

26-0 

Katli 

0-6; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

8-0 

w. 

pyt. 

Yeotmal; 

37-0 

Borgaon; 

Ghatanji; 

9 0; Tue. 

kaoda; 

Ghatanji; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hinganghat; 

330 

Ralegaon; 

7-0; Fri. 


7-0 


SI (pr); Cs; Nanaji Maharaj 







w. 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 7; tl. 

Wani; 

20-0 

Mardi; 

3-0; Wed. 

* • 


w. 

1 

• • 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acies) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Rangana—^Wn.—^.Hiuil 

N; 

60 

1744; 671; 126 

260 

Wanjari; 

20 

Rani Umaravati—Ytm.— 

N; 

120 

3515; 1851; 382; 696 

Local; 











Rani Dhanora—Drv.—TnifV ^TM'KI .. 

S; 

240 

2298; 961; 199; 404 

Local; 


Ranocl—Klpr.— 

NE; 

290 

680 

161 

31 

52 

Wadhona; 

3-0 

Rasa—Wn.—Tmr 

SW; 

100 

4221 

1805 

356 

649 

Local; 

. . 

Rasa—Ytm.—TTRT 

E; 

16 0 

749 

274 

55 

150 

Kalamb; 

2-0 

Rasulapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

220 

473 

11 

3 

5 



Katachandana—Ytm.— 

SE; 

60 

689 

375 

74 

182 


60 

Ratnapur—Klpr.—TcTT^T 

SW; 

28-0 

1277 

395 

71 

104 



Ratnapur—Llrv.— 

N; 

140 

1157 

453 

91 

229 

Mozar; 

2-0 

Rauladhari—Ytm.—TT^tTSTTV 

N; 

. . 

3495 

18 

1 



. . 

Rautasavangi—Ytm.—t.lA'lHlqlft .. 

N; 


572; 

219; 

48; 

101 

Watkhed; 

2-0 

Raveri—Klpr.— 

N; 

72-0 

1374 

1002 

187 

452 

Ralegaon; 

2-0 

Rayapur—Wn.—TRT^ 

SW; 

300 

1187 

81 

15 

23 

Patan; 

2-0 

Rayapur—Wn.— 

W; 

200 

1034 

88 

18 

27 

Nawargaon; 

50 

Rayapur—Drv.— 

N; 

20-0 

679 

2 


1 

Ner; 

30 

Renakapur—Drv.— 

N; 

200 

484 

65 

19; 

33 



Rcnakapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

290 

636 

230 

52 

87 

Bhatkuli; 

01 

Ridhora—Klpr.— 

NE; 

24-0 

1516 

809 

107 

411 

Pimpalapur; 

2'0 

Rohada—Psd.— 

W; 

290 

3079 

1571 

221 

745 

Local; 


Rohana—Drv.— 

S; 

15-0 

2228 

682 

137 

385 

Local; 


Rohapat—Wn.— 

W; 

180 

993 

550 

116 

325 


180 

Rohatek (Dudhana)—Ytm.—0^6 . . 

SE; 

23-0 

2827 

610 

158 

330 

• • 

20 

^^rnT ; 

Rohini—Klpr.— 

NE; 

410 

824 

133 

25 

34 

Dhanora; 

10 

Rudha—Klpr.— 

S; 

150 

1758 

400 

130 

179 

Bori; 

40 

Rudrapur—Drv.- 

SE; 

250 

255 

163 

29 

40 

Arni; 

20 

Rui—Ytm.— 

S; 

22-0 

4196 

2361 

441 

1048 

Local; 


Rui—Drv.—^ 

S; 

190 

4111 

1452 

242 

589 

Digras; 

30 

Runjha—Klpr.—^517 

NVV; 

15 0 

1354 

1412 

267 

352 

Local; 


Rutha—^Ytm.— 

SE; 

230 

1233 

473 

95 

191 

Dongar- 

30 








kharda; 


Sagada—Klpr.— 

SW; 

18-0 

1218 

625 

125 

361 

Waghartakli; 

4-0 

Saganapur—Wn.— 

W; 

160 

1044 

556 

100 

177 


2-0 

Shahapur—Drv.—9TTfT^T 

NE; 

120 

621 

548 

97 

221 

Shendri Bk; 






















YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


801 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Wani; 

60 

Wani; 

6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; gym. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Mon. 

Chimnapur; 

2'0 

W;n. 

2 Sl (pr m); Mahadeo Fr; 
2 tl; 2 mq; 2 gym; ch; lih. 

Yeotmal; 

310 

Arni; 

14-0; Mon. 

-Arni; 

140 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Govindhaha 
Fr; 2 tl; ch; lih. 

Hinganghat; 

22-0 

Wadhona; 

3 0; Thu. 


60 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

100 

Ghonaa; 

2-0; Fri. 

. . 

0-3 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 3 tl; lih. 

Yeotmal; 

16-0 

Kalamb; 

2-0; Tue. 

Kalamh; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 



Kotha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Kotha; 

20 

w. 



60 




20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; dg; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

420 

Ghatanji; 

15-0; Tue. 

Parwu; 

13-0 

w;rv. 

tl; dg. 

Darwha; 

14-0 

Mozar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Mozar; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

180 

Watkhcd; 

2 0; Wed. 

Naigaon; 

50 

rv. 

Sangameshwar Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

290 

Ralegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

. . 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

300 

Dhanora; 

2'0; Fri. 


0’4 

w. 

. . 

Rajur; 

I4'0 

Nawargaon; 

5 0; Thu. 

Karanwadi; 

7-0 

w. 

tl. 


200 


. . 

Ner; 

30 

w. 

. . 

Darwha; 

200 

Ner; 

3'0; Tue. 

Loni; 

20 

w. 

tl. 

Pulgaon; 

60 

Bhatkuli; 

01; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

30 

w. 

tl. 

llinganghat; 

240 

Wadhona; 

3 0; Thu. 

Wadki; 

50 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); dp. 

Washim; 

270 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

15-0 

Digras; 

3’0; Sat. 

Digras; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; 2 tl. 


180 

Nawargaon; 

4 0; Thu. 


70 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 


230 

Ghatanji; 

8 0; Tue. 


1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

llinganghat; 

17-0 

Dhanora; 

10; Fri. 

. . 

90 

rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

60-0 

Bori; 

4'0; Sat. 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

240 

Arni; 

2-0; Mon. 

Arni; 

2-0 

W. 

SI Cpr): tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Bhamh; 

70 

W;n. 

3 SI (pr, m,h); Cs; 5 tl; mq; 
gym; lih; 3 dp. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Digras; 

3 0; Sat. 


1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Yeotmal; 

290 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 


.W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; mq; ch, 
dp (vet); Cch. 

Yeotmal; 

23-0 

Dongar- 

kharda; 

3 0; Wed. 


30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Narayan Suva 
Rudha Fr. Kt. Vad. 3; tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

52-0 

Sawangi; 

2 0; Wed. 

Parwa; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 


1-0 


2-0; .. 

. • 

80 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tapona; 

6-0 

Ner; 

8-0; Tue. 

Bori; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


A-1197—51-A. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATIC r.AZETTEF.R 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (itc/es) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

1 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Sai Ijara- -Psd.—^ jHTT 

NE; 

140 

5337 

1370 

239; 

651 

Kasola; 

3-0 

Sajegaon—Drv.—^TTaHTT^ 

E; 

60 

1101 

782 

133- 

333 

Gondegaon; 

3-0 

Sakara—Drv.— 

S\V; 

120 

1714 

1650 

306; 

882 

Local; 


Sakara-'Psd.—Ml'ti <T 

SE; 

500 

1586 

1176 

230 

586 

Khanis Bk; 

2'0 

Sakari— Drv,— 

S; 

220 

2104 

242 

48 

96 

Ithala; 

30 

Sakhara—\Vn.— 

SE; 

20-0 

1346 

508 

146 

217 

Local; 


Sakharij—\Vn.—BTOTT 

S\V; 

120 

3141 

1759 

351 

498 

Local; 


Sakhara—KIpr.—HUSTT 

S: 


1778 

178 

37 

106 



Sakhara Bk.—Klpr.—?ITCRT 

N; 

60 

988 

350 

65 

149 

Chalbardi; 

2’0 

Sakhara Kh. - Klpr.—HHg 1?. 

N\V; 

160 

2644 

1289 

242 

449 

Ghutanji; 

40 

Sakhi Bk.—Klpr.— 

N; 

9-7 

1972 

762 

125 

273 

Dharana; 

0-7 

Sakhi Kh.—Klpr.— 

N; 

240 

1759 

460 

88 

269 

Wardha; 

40 

Sakra—\Vn.— 

NW; 


476 

233 

53 

98 



Sakur—Ytm.—tlTT < 

S\V; 

20-0 

1488 

337 

71 

144 

Bhamh; 

3-0 

Sakur - Drv.—B'I'hT 

S; 

13 0 

nil 

484 

91 

150 

Local; 


Saloda—Ytm.-?n9fT?r 

S; 

180 

3604 

1364 

268 

604 

Local; 


Shalodi—Drv.- 1st 

NE; 

3-4 

1818 

1244 

133 

545 

Local; 


Sandava—Psd.— 

S\V; 

80 

3875 

1431 

242 

847 

Mandwa; 

3-0 

Sangalavadi—Drv,— 

NW; 

13-0 

1463 

276 

49 

119 

Taranoli; 

2-0 

Sangam—Psd.—?HHT 

E; 


228 

96 

28 

62 

Hiwara; 

0-4 

Sangam - Klpr.— 

N; 

460 

881 

93 

20 

35 

Ralegaon; 

30 

Sangavi—Drv.- 

NW; 

160 

1375 

711 

147 

346 

Lohi; 

40 

Shankarapiir—Ytm.—Ei^CTT^T 

NE; 

140 

1221 

240 

51 

130 

Ashti; 

10 

Sarai—Klpr.— 

N; 

350 

1676 

696 

148 

338 

Waiihona; 

4'0 

Sarakinhi—Psd.— 

E. 

100 

2346 

501 

210 

227 

Gunj; 

20 

Sarangapur —Drv,— 

NE; 

130 

1382 

892 

159 

378 

Malkhed Bk; 

20 

Sarapadhari—Ytni.— 

E; 

170 

1490 

275 

61 

154 

Kalamh; 

30 

Saraphali—Ytm.—BTTTIioSr 

N; 

180 

2095 

527 

130 

232 

Sarul; 

30 

Sarati—Klpr.—«iTtfl 

N; 

250 

1974 

797 

158 

417 

Wardha; 

40 

Sarati—\Vn.—?TTT^ 

W; 

190 

1647 

684 

136 

298 

Botoni; 

20 

Sarul—Ytm.— 

N; 

19 0 

2038 

1121 

236 

474 

Local; 


Sasani—Klpr.— 

NW; 


2225 

605 

III 

; 341 



Satapalli—Wn.— 

SW; 

350 

1356 

1002 

277 

; 355 

Local; 


Satara—Drv.—tiinKl 

SE; 

19 0 

1418 

1 

t 

344 

82 

; 143 

Ami; 

3-0 


A-1197—51-B. 
















VEOTMAL DISTRICT 


803 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 

30 

Kali; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kali; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

6-0 

Darwha; 

6'0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Wailingi; 

50 

’ W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 Cs; tl; lib. 

Jawalgaon; 

12-0 

Vidul; 

5'0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs; Avadhutgir 
Maharaj Fr. Ct. Vad. 10; 
2 tl; lib. 

Darwha; 

22-0 

Digras; 

6‘0; Sat. 

Digras; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; mq. 

Ghugus; 

60 

Ghugus; 

6 0; Sun. 

Wani; 

200 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl. 

Wani; 

120 

Ghonsa; 

3-0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

30 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; gym. 







w. 


Adilnbad; 

200 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

6*0; Sun. 

1 

Dhoki; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Yeotmal; 

310 

Ghatanji; 

4 0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

Wani; 

270 

Local; 

., Sat, 

Dharana; 

0-7 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

30'0 

Wardha; 

4-0; Sun. 


40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 







w. 


Yeotmal; 

20'0 

Bhamb; 

3-0; Fri. 

Mangarul; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

400 

Kawatha; 

4 0; Fri. 

Arni; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

I8'0 

Akola bazar; 

2 0; Fri. 


20 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch;lib- 

Darwha; 

3i-4 

Bori; 

3-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; lib. 


45-0 

Karla; 

3 0; Thu. 

Manikdoh; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warud; 

3-0 

Loni; 

10; Tue. 

Mankopara; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); lib. 

Darwha; 

450 

Hiwara; 

0-4; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

0-4 

W;rv. 

Sangameshwar Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13; tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

300 

Raleguon; 

3'0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

30 

rv. 

pyt; tl. 

Local; 


Lohi; 

4-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); m; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kalamb; 

40 

w. 

tl; dg; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

370 

Wadhona; 

4 0; Thu. 


100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

460 

Gunj; 

2-0; .. 

Kinhi; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Ladkhed; 

70 

Malkhed Bk; 

2'0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tuc. 

Kalamb; 

30 

w. 

tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

12-0 

Babhulgaon; 

6-0; Thu. 

Falegaon; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Yeotmal; 

300 

Mohada; 

4-0; Tue. 

Mohada; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

19-0 

Botoni; 

2-0; Tue. 

Botoni; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

90 

Local; 

. Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; Pritamaji 
Maharaj Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
15; 2 tl; mq; lib. 

.. 


.« . 




w. 


Wani; 

35-0 

Local; 

. Wed. 


01 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

19-0 

Ami; 

3-0; Mon. 

Arni; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 

Distance. 

(4) 

y 

Sattaramal—Psd.— 

W; 

290 

2894; 

316; 53; 87 

Belura; 

2-4 

Satcphal -Psd.- HI<1'+>0(3 

SW; 

210 

722; 

379; 69; 208 

Shembal 

4-4 








Pimpari; 


Satcphal—Ytni.— 

NE; 

220 

484; 

359 

69 

106 

Rohana; 

2-0 

Satephal- -Drv.— flTd'T>a5 

NW; 

110 

4275; 

1821 

386 

823 

Local; 


Saiijana—Ytm.— 

N; 

350 

562; 

440 

86 

185 

Panchakhed; 

4-0 

Zavala—Drv.—?1lqoiiI 

E; 

140 

1196; 

494 

115 

296 

Wadgaon; 

10 

Savalapur -Ytm.— 

NE; 

200 

399; 

46 

7 

28 

Pardi; 

01 

Savaleshvar—Psd.— 

SE; 

580 

2266; 

1201 

206 

348 


30 

Savali— Drv.— hI'IH i 

E; 

70 

1085; 

401; 86; 136 

Bori; 

06 

Savali—Klpr.—HNost 

SW; 

380 

6652; 

2829; 549; 1286 

Local; 


Savali—Wn.— 

SW; 


283; 

25; 5 

7 



Savana—Psd.— 

SE; 

150 

5873; 

3203; 615; 1284 

Local; 


Savaner —Klpr.—< 

N; 

32-0 

1654; 

478; 102 

257 

Wadhona bazar; 3’0 

Savanga—Drv.— hM^iF 

SE; 

19-0 

1985; 

1448; 280 

774 

Mahalungi; 

20 

Savanga Bk.—Drv. TTM^lT 

S; 

190 

1275; 

625 

123 

256 

Lakh 

2-4 








Kayachi; 


Savanga Kh.—Drv.—Hlq<|( 

NE; 


1362; 

276 

55 

122 



Savangi—Ytm.— 

NE; 

260 

832; 

232 

41 

64 



Savangi—Drv.— 

E; 

140 

1082; 

202 

45 

99 

Wadgaon; 

10 

Savangi—Klpr.—HN'ft 

N: 

400 

749; 

1408 

282 

483 

Local; 


Savangi Wn.— BT^^ff 

SE; 

14 0 

1898; 

833 

156 

229 

Naigaon; 

20 

Savangi—Klpr.— 

SW; 

180 

2818; 

1109 

250 

472 

Waghartakli; 

2-0 

Savangi—VVn.— 

NW; 

280 

1036; 

530 

112 

224 

Chinchmandal; 3-0 

Savangi—Psd.—Hidin' 

N; 

30 

725; 

352 

97- 

191 

Bhojala; 

10 

Savar—Ytm.—41N < 

NW; 

80 

2291; 

2356 

443; 

753 

Local; 


Savaragad—Ytm.— hM <.<15 

S; 

50 

2176; 

1158; 

216; 

323 

Ashta; 

5-0 

Savaragaon—Drv.— hN 

N; 

180 

2522; 

1186; 

242; 

704 

Local; 


Savaragaon—Ytm.— 

NE; 

270 

2555; 

1318, 

334; 

401 

Local; 


, 

Savaragaon Bangala—Psd— hIr vilq 

SW; 

100 

3047; 

1055; 

180; 

568 

Mulawa; 

10 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Washim; 

290 

Belura; 

2-4; Fri. 


10 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nandcd; 

310 

Shembal 

Pimpari; 

4-4; Mon. 



rv. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Shirpur; 

2 0; Mon. 

Shirpur; 

2-0 

W';rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; 2 dg; lib. 

Darwha; 

110 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Lohi; 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Pulgaon; 

3'0 

Pulgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Ladkhed; 

60 

Mahagaon; 

4 0; Wed. 

Ladkhed; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Kotha; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pardi; 

2-0 

w. 


Himayat- 

nagar; 

50 

Dhanki; 

3-0; Mon. 


3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (m): Cs; tl. 

Tapona; 

0-4 

Bori; 

0-6; Tue. 


0-6 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

41-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


140 

W'. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maha- 
shivaralri Fr. Mg. Sud. 
14; mq; dg; ch; lib; dp, 

Darwha; 

520 

Local; 

.. Sat. 1 

i 

1 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

• • 

2 SI (pr, in); Cs; Navchandi 
Fr. Srn. Vad. 30; 3 tl; mq; 
gym; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

350 

Wadhona 

bazar; 

3-0; Thu. 1 

Zadgaon; 

40 

W'. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

190 

Digras; 

9 0; Sat. 

Tivari; 

50 

w^ 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

190 

Digras; 

5 0; Sat. 

Digras; 

50 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 




. . . . 



W. 







. . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Ladkhed; 

70 

Mahagaon; 

3 0; Wed. 


30 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

Yeotmal; 

290 

Ralegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 


20 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; m; lib. 

Ghugus; 

2'0 

Ghugus; 

2'0; Sun. 

Ghugus; 

2-0 

TV. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

42-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Parwa; 

60 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Mahashivaratri F ' 
Mg. Sud. 14; 3 tl; ch. 

Wani; 

28-0 

Khairi; 

2-0; Fri. 

Karanwadi; 

, . 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

36-0 

Pusad; 

3-0; Sun. 

Pusad; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

1 

4-0 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; m; 
mq; ch; lih; dp. 


50 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

1 

0-4 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dg; gym; dp. 

Darwha; 

180 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


20 

w. 

2tl. 


270 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 6 tl; m; 
dff; ch; lib; dp. 

• • 

280 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

6-0; Mon. 

Pusad; 

02 

W,cl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OHice ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Savaragaon I. Gore—Psd.— 

SW; 

140 

1901 

1126- 

206 

550 



%■ »frT 









Savarakhed—Klpr.—15 

N; 

170 

1309 

513 

148 

137 

Wardha; 

3-0 

Savarla—Wn.— 

N; 

4-3 

1513 

671 

120 

196 

Kona; 

1-0 

Savitri—Klpr.—^ 1 f'l ^"1 

NE. 

270 

1582 

217 

38 

83 

Khairi; 

1-0 

Sayakhed—Krv.-- «(i|<.9S 

SE; 

330 

392 

400 

80 

183 

Mahalungi; 

1-0 

Sayakhed—Klpr.-HTIf^S' 

NW; 

80 

2663 

1543 

276 

577 

Local; 


Sayakhed—Drv.—^| a(<s(S 

K; 

30 

862 

982 

190 

411 

Gondegaon; 

0-2 

Sayakhed Bk.—Ytm.— 

SE; 

240 

1613 

582 

no 

244 

Yelabara; 

3-0 

Sayakhed Kh.—Ytm.— 

S; 

18-0 

1316 

368 

82 

206 



Sayaphal—Klpr.—*ho4 

SW; 

240 

1249 

588 

115 

270 

Kuril; 

6-0 

Sayatakharda—Klpr. — 

W; 

22-0 

3515 

1319 

289 

773 

Local; 

. . 

Shekalagaon — Drv.— 

SE; 

210 

2732 

663 

128 

272 

Mhasola; 

2-0 

Shekapur—Wn.— 

SW; 


826 

133 

21 

34 


. . 

Shell—Ytm.— jrsft 

SE; 

100 

618 

144 

25 

75 

Jodmoha; 

2-0 

Sheli—Klpr.— ^Sr 

N; 

34-0 

1566 

464 

92 

150 

Apti; 

2-0 

Shclu—Drv.— 

S; 

100 

1781 

1352 

280 

538 

Local; 


Shelu Bk.—Wn.- -'J1 ^ W. 

SE; 

7-0 

1251 

468 

71 

183 

Shirpur; 

1-4 

Shclu Bk.—Psd. — 

S; 

30 

2599 

1177 

530 

646 

Pusad; 

3-0 

Shelu Kh.—Psd. - sivl 

N; 

60 

1132 

260 

45 

129 

Bhojala; 

2-0 

Shelu Kh.—Wn.—ficT 

N; 

90 

1214 

897 

175 

425 

Nandepera; 

3-0 

Shcmbal Pimpri—Psd.— ?f^Tb4 . . 

S; 

200 

3077 

4206 

763 

1423 

Local; 


Senand—Psd.— 

S; 

190 

3529 

248 

49 

120 

Mulawa; 

60 

Shendri Bk.—Drv.—?fst ?. 

N: 

60 

637 

608 

118 

231 

Local; 


Shendri Kh.—Drv.—?f?l’ 

NE; 

100 

1132 

461 

71 

224 

Shendri Bk; 

2-0 

Shendurasani—Drv.— 

SE; 

320 

2263 

971 

178 

423 

Kawatha; 

0-6 

Sherad—Klpr .--917^ 

SW; 

160 

1825 

289 

59 

167 

Waghartakli; 

2-0 

Shcrad—Ytm.—9R? 

E; 

130 

974 

834 

174 

419 


2-0 

Shevala—Wn.—9r<^lo4f 

SE; 

13-0 

1472 

117 

39 

42 


50 

tjhibala—Wn.—r9N<n 

SW; 

23-0 

1214 

473 

96 

126 

Bori; 

13-0 

Shilona—Psd.—(sioTl'll 

S; 

120 

7917 

1863 

223 

1003 

Gaul Kh; 

2-0 

Sindagi—Pad.— 

SE; 

53-0 

1290 

283 

52 

134 

Brahmangaon; 

2-0 

Sindakhed—Drv.— 

NE; 

230 

2437 

949 

175 

360 

Brahmanwada; 

2-0 
















YEOTMAL DISTftIcr 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 

Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions .and other 

information. 

(9) 

Washim; 

360 

Khandala; 

4 0: Fri. 

Loeal; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

32-0 

Wardha; 

3'0; Sun. 


70 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

4-5 

Wani; 

4-5; .Sun. 

Wani; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl.. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Khairi; 

11; Fri. 

Wadki; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

330 

Mahalungi 

: 1-0; Thu. 

Kopara; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Wani; 

32-0 

I.ocal; 

Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; TulshiFr 
Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; lib; dp 

Darwha; 

30 

Darwha; 

3 0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; gym; ch; 
lib; dp (vet). 

Yeotmal; 

240 

Ghatanji; 

8 0; Tue. 


0-7 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 





' * 


w. 

Radha Krishna and Datta 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 7 to 9. 

Yeotmal; 

460 

Kurli; 

6 0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

no 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Ghatanji; 

12-0; Tue. 

I’arwa; 

60 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Darwha; 

2I'0 

Jawala; 

4-0; Tue. 

jawala; 

40 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt. 





. . 


W. 


Yeotmal; 

10-0 

Jodmoha; 

2 0; Fri. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal: 

350 

Zadftaon; 

3-0; Sat. 


8-0 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs. 

Yeotmal; 

370 

Arni; 

10 0; Mon. 

Lonbehal; 

40 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 
dp (vet). 

Wani; 

70 

Wani; 

7 0; Sun. 

Naigaon; 

1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

400 

Pusad; 

3 0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 4 tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

40-0 

Bhojala; 

2 0; Thu. 

Bhojala; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

60 

Warora; 

6'0; .. 

Rajur; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 4 tl. 

Borda; 

220 

Ivocal; 

Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 5 tl; 
mcj; ch; lib; dp (vet). 

Darwha; 

62-6 

Mulawa; 

6 0; Tue. 

Dharmoha; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

60 

Bori; 

5 0; Tue. 


60 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 tl. 

Tapona; 

4-0 

Bori Kh; 

4-0; Tue. 

Bori; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

32-0 

Kawatha; 

0-6; Fri. 

Lonbehal; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

Yeotmal; 


Parwa; 

2’0; Mon. 

Parwa; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr): 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

130 




20 

w. 

SI (pr). 


150 

Shindola; 

4 0; Sun. 

Khandala; 

40 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

23-0 

KatU Bor- 

gaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

50'0 

Pusad; 

I2'0; Sun. 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 8 tl; ch. 

Himayut- 

nagar; 

40 

Dhanki; 

4 0; Mon. 

Brahmun- 

gaon; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Lasina; 

I7’0 

Bramhan- 

wada; 

2-0; Thu. 

Ner; 

40 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 

T ravelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance« 

(4) 

Sindhi—Drv.— 

S; 

60 

1833 

640 

99 

190 

Palsi; 

10 

Sindhi—^Ytm.—fHSjt 

N; 

290 

1426 

493 

105 

181 

Panchkhed; 

2-0 

Shindi—Wn.— 

NW; 

200 

1778 

588 

111 

301 

Kumbha; 

3-0 

Shindivadhona—\Vn.—• • 

S; 

160 

1579 

657 

111 

292 

Nerad; 

20 

Shindola—Wn.— 

SE; 

160 

3201 

1143 

261 

393 

Kurai; 

2-0 

Singad—Dfv.— 

SW; 

250 

4500 

1856 

350 

880 

Local; 


Singaladip—Klpr.— 

NE; 

170 

1191 

351 

79 

138 

Local; 


Shinganapur—Ylm — 

NE; 

160 

831 

222 

52 

121 

Kalamb; 

20 

Shiragiri—Wn.— 

S; 

50 

1581 

32 

6 

18 

Sukncgaon; 

30 

Shiramal—Pad.— 

E; 

240 

2547 

287 

56 

96 

Kurli; 

40 

Shiraphuh—Psd.— 

E; 

230 

1663 

538 

100 

241 

Kurli; 

5'0 

Shirapur—Wn.— 

S; 

8-0 

4025 

1837 

376 

294 

Local; 


Shirapur—Pad.— 

E; 

15-0 

2696 

794 

143 

303 

Gunj; 

3-0 

Stiiraaagaon—Urv.—fni^flJrM 

NW; 

310 

3386 

823 

179 

292 

Local; 

, . 

Shirola—Wn.—Hii ClHT 

SW; 

22-0 

693 

139 

24 

36 

Marki Bk; 

50 

Shiroli—Klpr.—ftrTr?ft 

W; 

230 

5226 

2169 

424 

967 

Local; 

, , 

Shiur—Klpr.—Hddii 

SW; 


1333 

511 

104 

279 

, , 

, , 

Shivanala—Wn.— 

W; 

17-0 

2556 

317 

68 

76 

Narsala; 

30 

Shivani—Klpr.—r»ld**rt 

NW; 

140 

6099 

1920 

333 

874 

Local; 


Shivani—Wn.— 

N; 

180 

1185 

587 

128 

244 

Chikhali; 

4'0 

Shivani—Urv.—rai4’*n 

SE; 

140 

3627 

484 

107 

251 

Mahagaon; 

30 

Shivani—Pad.—fSHyn 

W; 

180 

1540 

509 

113 

279 

Mop; 

2-0 

Shivani Bk.—Ytm.- 

SE; 

130 

2263 

425 

83 

243 

Yeotinal; 

70 

Shivani J.—Wn.—fvi<1 vH' ^. 

SE; 

14 0 

2002 

623 

121 

231 

Chopan; 

40 

Shivani Kh.—Ytm.— 

E; 

220 

1457 

557 

121 

303 

Local; 


Soit—pad.*— 

SE; 

290 

1366 

327 

50 

128 

Bhawani; 

20 

Soil—Pad.—^'lli 

SE; 

520 

3512 

482 

93 

160 

Brahinangaon; 

20 

Soit—Klpr.— 

N; 

340 

1362 

376 

68 

108 

Zadgaon; 

2-0 

Somanala—Wn.—Hi H HTS f 

W; 

70 

1150 

447 

79 

212 

Rajur; 

2-0 

Sonnbardi—Klpr.— 

NW; 

30 

1213 

939 

184 

388 

Local; 


Sonadabhi—Pad.— 

SE; 

680 

3627, 

773 

132; 370 

J ewali; 

40 

Sonakhas—Drv.— 

NE; 

290 

3497 

578 

117; 250 

Uttar 

1-0 








Wadhonn; 


Sonakhaa—Ytm.— 

SE; 

150 

3299 

68 

14 

25 

Jodmoha; 

30 

Sonakhas—^Ytm.— 

NE; 

200 

298 

92 

25 

39 

Sonegaon; 

1-0 

Sonapur—Wn.— 

N; 

70 

690 

291 

56 

124 

Nandepera; 

10 

Sonavadhona—Drv.— 

NE; 

170 

3292 

1657 

292 

682 

Uttarwadhona; 

2-0 

Sonegaon—Wn.— 

SW'; 

140 

1010 

836 

179 

366 

Ghonsa; 

20 

Soncgaon—Ytm.— 

NE; 

210 

1426 

676 

148 

303 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Baaar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwrha; 


Darwha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Taroda; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Pulgaon; 

8-0 

Gharfal; 

2 0; Sat. 

Gharfal; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



Kumbha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Karanwadi; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 


Kayar; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nerad; 


W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; lib. 

Want; 

160 

Dhakori; 

.. Wed. 

Khandala; 

50 

W, 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

24-0 

Digraa; 

7-0; Sat. 

I.ocal; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Jalka; 

3 0; Fri. 

1 .ocal; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

160 

Kalamb; 

2 0; Tue. 

Kamathwada; 

1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Wani; 

5-0 

Wani; 

5-0; Sun. 


10 

n. 

tl. 

Kinwat; 

16-0 

Fulsawangi; 

6-0; Thu. 

. . 

30 

w. 

tl. 

Kinwat; 

15-0 

Fulsawangi; 

4 0; Thu, 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

80 

Wani; 

8-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; mq; dg; dp. 

Darwha; 

51-0 

Hiwara; 

5-0; Thu; 

Local; 


W;iv. 

S) (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; lib. 

Sangwi; 

100 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Stage; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Wani; 

22-0 

Jamani; 

2‘0; Sun. 


no 

W. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

35-0 

Ghutanji; 

7-0; Tuc. 

. . 

7’0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dg. 






. . 

W. 

. . 

Wani; 

170 

Kumbha; 

3-0; Sun. 

. . 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

32-0 

Mohada; 

4'0; Tue. 

Ramapur; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

OhuRUs; 

50 

Ghugus; 

5-0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (m); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Mahagaon; 

2'0; Wed. 

Mahagaon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Washim; 

30-0 


. . 

Hiwalani; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

70 

Yeotmal; 

7 0; Sun. 

Talcguon; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 

80 

W'arora; 

4 0; .. 

Mardi; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Local; 



5-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Kinwat; 

150 

Dhanki; 

20-0; Mon. 

Kurli: 

5-0 

rv- 

SI (pr); tl. 

Jalgaon; 

6-0 

Dhanki; 

3-0; Mon. 

Brahmangaon; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

350 

Zadgaon; 

2-0; Sat. 


8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

2-0 

Rajur; 

2 0; Sun. 

W'ani; 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Adilabad; 

330 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3'0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Kinwat; 

20-0 

Dhanki; 

15-0; Mon. 


10-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Lasina; 


Uttar- 

Wadhona; 

2 0; Fri. 

Local; 


W, 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Jodmoha; 

3-0; Fri. 

1 Local; 


W. 

, . 

Yeotmal; 


Sonegaon; 

10; Wed. 



w. 

dg- 

Rajur; 


Rajur; 

I-O; Sun. 

Wani; 


W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Lasina; 


l.ocal; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq. 

Wani; 


Ghonsa; 


Wani; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

Kamathwada; 

24 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; 3 dg; dh; 
gym; dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CA/ETIKER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

I 

Direction ; 
"I’ra veiling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sonorli—Klpr.—fTHHT 

N; 

68-0 

1002 

; 613 

114 

: 262 

Ralegaon; 

6-0 

Sonurli—Klpr.— 

NE; 

18-0 

2139 

; 712 

114 

: 313 

Singaldip; 

2-0 

Sukali- Klpr.— 

S; 

14-0 

1433 

42 

8 

; 25 



Sukali-Psd.—gsrat 

SW; 

20-0 

2151 

; 1275 

155 

; 497 

Shcmbiil 

90 

Sukali—Ytm.-'(|4nAf 







Pimpri; 


NE; 

22-0 

536 

; 368 

; 72 

; 160 

Pardi; 

0-5 

Sukali—Ytm.— 

N; 

8-0 

679 

; 633 

; 129 

; 325 

Karalgaon; 

2-0 

Sukali—Ytm.— 

SE; 

22-0 

1219 

; 258 

; 43 

; 134 

Yelabara; 

1-0 

Sukali Jahagir- I'sd.— 

S; 

43-0 

4224 

; 2772 

; 475 

; 890 

Local; 











Sukali (Lahan Kolaw)—Drv.—. 

SE; 

30-0 

3466 

; 1824 

309 

; 614 

Local; 


(rIgM ''rieiq ) 









Sukanegaon—Wn.— 

S; 

8-0 

4912 

; 1263 

242 

464 

Local; 


Sunna—Klpr.-—^?rr 

S; 

7-0 

2559 

; 1216 

260 

576 

latcal; 


Suradevi—Klpr. 

NE; 

13-3 

413 

127 

26 

68 

Jalka; 

10 

Surdapur— Wn.— 

SW; 


666 

569 

122 

314 

Marki; 


Surla—Wn.— 

SW; 

19-0 

2677 

817 

171 

338 

Ghonsii; 

3-0 

Susari —Wn.— 

SW; 

25-0 

1417 

234 

52 

125 



Su.sari—Klpr.— ^?TTt’ 

SW; 

8-0 

1059 

348 

66 

175 

Both; 

1-4 

Tadasavali—Klpr.- rll^^Hoil 

SW; 

24-0 

2165 

986 

201 

333 

Local; 


Tadaumari—Klpr.—rtls-iRO" 

E; 

2-0 

417 

OO 

125 

321 

Piindhnr- 

1-4 








kaoda; 


Takalagaon—Ytm.—dHicU’ll't 

N; 

140 

728 

621 

136 

288 

Rani Lmaia- 

20 








vuti; 


Takalakheda- Wn.— 

W; 

13 0 

1006 

453; 

88 

162 

Nawargaon; 

10 

Takali—Wn.— 

SE; 

22-0 

700 

366; 

71 

96 

Chikhali; 

0-4 

Takali—Wn.—dT^'oll 

SW; 


821 

482; 

96 

118 


• • 1 

Takali --Wn.—eT^55t 

NW; 

210 

1044 

387; 

78 

no 

Kumbha; 

1-0 1 

Takali—Psd .—27^;^ 

S; 

280 

1923 

6584; 

no 

327 

Marlegaon; 

4-0 j 

Takali—Psd.—JT^^ 

E; 

22-0 

1201; 

568; 

139; 

201 

Fulsawangi; 

3-0 

Takali—Klpr. 

N. 

30-0 

613; 

296; 

54; 

83 

Wadhona- 

1-4 








bazar; 


Takali—Ytm.— 

N; 

40 

1658; 

145; 

28; 

23 

Yeotmal; 

4-0 

Takali Bk.—Drv.—ET=Fo5t 5. 

S; 

5-0 

1091; 

553; 

110; 

287 

Gondegaon; 

3-0 

Takali Kh.—Drv.—CT4.al' W. 

'O 

NE; 

12-0 

956; 

163; 

35; 

766 

Shendri Kh; 

1-0 

'Takali Salami—Drv.—yelinl. . 

NE; 

27-0 

1205; 

559; 

112; 

155 

Bramhan- 

20 








wada; 





















YEOTMAL DISl'RICT 


811 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) j 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

1 

26-0 

1 

Ralegaon; 

6-0; Fri. 


1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Wani; 

160 

Salka; 

. . Fri. 

Singaldip; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hingoli; 

180 

Shembal 

9*0; Mon. 

Fulwadi; 

10-0 

W;rv. 

^31 (pr); 2 tl; m; dh. 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Pimpri; 

Kotha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Kotha; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

8'0 

I.ocal; 

.. Fri. 


20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

22'0 

Yclabara; 

10; Thu. 


10 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wadhona; 

160 

Umarkhcd; 

3-0; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 

Darwha; 

300 

Arni; 

6-0; Mon. ! 

Local; 


w. 

mq; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Wani; 

* • 1 

Wani; 

. . Sun. j 

Maregaon; 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, in); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

500 

Bori; 

5-0; Sat. 

. . 


W;n. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs; 2 tl; dh; 

Wani; 

23-0 

Karanja; 

1-0; Wed. ■ 

Local; 


W. 

ch; lib. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

26'0 

Mukutban; 

5-0; Mon. 

. . 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Rajur; 

160 

Ghonsa; 

3-0; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Rajur; 

22'0 

Nawargaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Karan wadi; 

11-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

500 

Pahapal; 

.. Thu. 

Sunna; 

3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

51-0 

Kurli; 

5 0: Fri- 

. . 

100 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Jateshwar 

Wani; 

37-4 

Pandhar- 

2 0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

1-4 

W'. 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; tl; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

14-0 

kaoda; 

Babhulgaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

kaoda; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Rajur; 

6-0 

Nawargaon; 

1-0: Thu. 

Maregaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 

90 

Ghugus; 

9 0; Sun. 

Wani; 

220 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 







w. 


Wani; 

21-0 

Kumbha; 

1-0; Sun. 

Karan wadi; 

80 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Himayat- 

120 

Umarkhed; 

4 0; W’ed. 

Vidul; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; gym; 

nagar; 

Kinwat; 

13-0 

Fulsawangi; 

3 0: Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

ch; lib. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 

40-0 

Wadhona- 

1-4; Thu. 

Adagaon; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeotmal; 

4-0 

bazar; 

Yeotmal; 

4-0; Sun. ' 

Yeotmal; 

40 

W. 

tl. 

Darwha; 

5'0 

Darwha; 

5 0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Tapona; 

6-0 

Bori Kh; 

6-0; Tue. 

Bori; 

6-0 

W;w; 

SI (pr); tl. 

Lasina; 

21-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Ner; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

1 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Takali Vrindavan—KIpr;— 

NW; 

120 

1941; 

498; 

96; 

219 

Runza; 

20 










Talegaon—Drv.— 

N; 

60 

5316; 

2574; 

468; 

953 

Local; 


Talegaon—Ytm - 

E; 

60 

1 154; 

1264; 

256; 

573 

Bhari; 

2-4 

Talegaon—Ytm.—ilti*!!? 

NE; 

290 

504 

312 

60 

50 



Talani—Klpr. 

W; 


2348 

1211 

224 

429 



Tambha -Ytm.~ riTffr 

NE; 

150 

1484 

587 

125 

269 

Veni; 

20 

Tapona—Drv.— 

E; 

70 

1157 

273 

48 

103 

Bori Kh; 

10 

Taranoli—Drv.— 

NW; 

100 

4307 

2037 

373 

876 

I.ocal; 


Taroda—Psd.— 

S; 

25-6 

1802 

1468 

258 

575 

Mulawa; 

20 

Taroda—Ytm.— cITTST 

N; 

80 

1138 

283 

59 

115 

Karalgaon; 

10 

Taroda—Ytm.—ctTTST 

NE; 

180 

723 

257 

57 

157 

Kalamb; 

40 

Taroda—Klpr.— 

SW; 

17-0 

1692 

878 

267 

452 

Kuril; 

2-0 

Taroda—Drv.—a'^lTT 

S; 

3 0 

999 

539 

no 

273 

Gondegaon; 

2-0 

Taroda—Drv.—^riTT 

SE; 

180 

1851 

792 

162 

345 

Belora; 

2-0 

Taroda—Wn.—^VtST 

SE; 

100 

997 

373 

83 

84 

Bclora; 

3-0 

Tarodi—Psd.—cpd’^ 

E; 

5-0 

1041 

12 

17 

3 

Iludi; 

10 

Tasalot-Ytm.— 

Tatapur—Klpr.— 

Tcjani—Klpr.— 

E; 

S; 

N; 

210 

30 

300 

601 

44 

67 

453 

7 

12 

87 

26 

30 

254 

Pandhar- 

kaoda; 

Wadhona; 

3-0 

40 

30 

1303 

2083 

Tejapur—Wn.—rlvH^A 

S; 

22 0 

12.32 

1311 

264 

413 

Adegaon; 

50 

Telang Takali—Klpr.—^vi<i .. 

N; 

60 

1659 

847 

154 

367 

l.'mari; 

10 

T'clagavhan—Drv.— 

W; 

90 

1184 

404 

69 

214 

Mangkinhi; 

2'0 

Tcmbhi—Drv.— 

N; 

140 

889 

405 

85 

183 

Satefal; 

2-0 

Tembhi—Klpr.— 

S; 

80 

1554 

593 

114 

274 

Sunna; 

I'O 

Tembhi -Psd.— 

E; 

250 

1939 

1187 

212 

450 

Fulsawangi; 

3-0 

Tembhi—-Wn.— 

SW; 

280 

844 

216 

34 

117 

Matharjun; 

30 

Tembhuladara—Psd.— 

E; 

570 

4116 

961 

169 

368 

Dhanki; 

5-0 

Tembhuladara—Psd.— 

S; 

17 0 

2067 

415; 71; 227 

Shilona; 

30 

Tembhurni—Ytm.— 

cs 

NW; 

110 

2852; 374; 83; 232 

Sawar; 

3'0 

Tendoli—Drv.—cf^oSt 

SW; 

270 

1046 

1005 

195 

514 


30 

Thalegaon—Ytm.— 

N; 

20 0 

1896 

447 

92 

167 

Falegaon; 

2'0 

Thanegaon—Klpr.— 

SW; 


3310 

434 

80 

229 



Thar Bk.—Psd.—mX 

E; 

230 

950 

202 

46 

118 

Fulsawangi; 

80 

Thar Kh.—Psd.—STK 

SE; 

230 

258 

30 

4 

13 

Fulsawangi; 

100 











YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


813 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(i) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; - 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

34-0 

Runza; 

2 0; Fri. 

Pathari; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

60 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


60 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 5 tl; m; 2 mq; 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Yeotmal; 

6 0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

2 dg; lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym; 







W;rv. 

ch; dp (vet). 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 







W. 


Dhamangaon; 

180 

Kotha; 

2-0; .. 

Veni; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Bori Kh; 

10 

Bori Kh; 

10; Tue. 

Bori Kh; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Hhandegaon; 

6-0 

I.ohi; 

3-0; Tue. 

Chikhali; 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m);Cs; 3tl;ch;lib. 

Hingoli; 

340 

Mulawa; 

2-0; Tue. | 


1-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Sukali; 

10; Fri. 

Karalgaon; 

PO 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 

180 

Donoda, 

2 0; Sat. 

Kalamb; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Yeotmal; 

400 

Kuril; 

2 0; Fri. 

1 Parwa; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

30 

Darwha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

180 

Belora; 

2'0; Thu. 

Local; 

, . 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Ghugus; 

70 

Wani; 

10 0; Sun. 

I 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

420 

Pusad; 

5’0; Sun, 

Hudi; 

20 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

21-0 


4-0; .. 


60 

w. 


Adilabad; 

22-0 

Pandhar- 

4’0; Sun. 

Keiapur; 

0-4 

W'. 

. . 

Yeotmal; 

380 

kaoda; 

Wadhona; 

3-0; Thu. 


90 

w. 

! 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

22-0 

Kayar; 

10 0; Thu. 

Puiad; 

8'0 

1 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

30 

Umari; 

10; Wed. 

1 Umari; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhandegaon; 

40 

Mangkinhi; 

2 0; Fri. 

' Bhulai; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; lib. 

Darwha; 

14-0 

Satefal; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mozar; 

7-0 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

500 

Pahapal; 

2-4; Thu. 

Sunna; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 



Fulsawungi; 

3 0; Thu. j 

Local; 


w. ; 

2 SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

28-0 

Matharjun; 

3-0; Mon. 

Bori; 

70 

w. 

tl. 

Himayat- 

13-0 




5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

nagar; 

Darwha; 

570 


3-0; Fri. 

Botha; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

80 

Sawar; 

3 0; Wed. 

Uttar- 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

270 

Ami; 

3-0; Mon. 

wadhona; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 

140 

Falegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Falegaon; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 



. . 


. . 


w. 

. . 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Hiwara; 

0-5; Thu. 

Hiwara; 

0-5 


SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

450 

Hiwara; 

0-5; Thu. 

1 

Hiwara; 

0-5 

rv. 

• • 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETIEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

lirajhada—Ytin.—fHTSTST 

E; 

20-0 

1563; 814; 148; 302 

Dhotra; 

20 

Tivadi—Psd - fa 

S; 

28-0 

1044; 546; 97; 284 

Marlegaon; 

20 

Tivarang—Fsd. 

S; 

28-6 

997 

682 

138 

185 

Mulawa; 

30 

1 ivarang —Psd.—faq<,*T 

E; 

300 

2248 

1328 

343 

586 

Pohandul; 

2-0 

Tivari —Drv.—fadO 

S; 

120 

4230 

1228 

205 

561 

Local; 


Tivasa—Drv.— 

E; 

16-0 

3347 

1398 

161 

643 

Kamathwada; 

20 

Tivasala—Klpr.—faaaloil 

NW 


1774 

818 

156 

335 



Titavi— Klpr.— 

NW 

100 

3850 

1091 

220 

557 

Rajurwadi; 

1-4 

'J oranala—Drv.—^l<.ai<ai 

W; 

13-0 

1913 

925 

156 

449 

Pimpalkhuta; 

20 

Tulajapur—Ytm.— 

NE; 

23-0 

222 

98 

25 

35 



'I’up Takali—Drv.- gT 

s, 

21 0 

4245 

2463 

469 

1219 

I.ocal; 


Unchavadad—Psd.— 

S; 

53-0 

1314 

629 

no 

170 

Chatari; 

2-0 

Uchegaon—Drv. -^^<1 id 

SE; 

100 

3020 

1164 

194 

511 

Dahcli; 

4-0 

Udadi—Psd.—^3^ 

NW 

170 

3908 

938 

154 

434 

Bhandari; 

2-0 

Udapur—Drv.— 

N; 

70 

997 

475 

104 

248 

Bangaon; 

1-4 

Ujona—Drv.—gvlPHT 

E; 

70 

828 

435 

95 

201 

Bori; 

40 

Ukali—Drv.— 

S; 

16-0 

1002 

54 

13 

23 

Chincholi; 

1-0 

Ukani—Wn.— 

E; 

110 

4888 

1627 

309 

600 

Local; 


Umarada—Ytm.-— 

N; 

100 

1058 

207 

56 

102 

Ganori; 

1-0 

IJmaraghat—Wn. - 

SW; 

160 

552 

96 

13 

67 

Ghonsa; 

1-0 

Umarasara (1)—Ytm.—dH iHTI ( ? ) 

S; 

10 

818 

3394 

679 

302 

Yeotmal; 

1-0 

Umarasara (2)—Ytm.— <41 <1 (^) 



Included in Urban Area I 



Umaratha—Drv.- 

.NW; 

320 

827 

1055 

218 

487 


20 

Umaravihir—Klpr.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1878 

251 

55 

118 

Karanji; 

4-0 

Umarkhed Urban Area VI—Psd.— . . 

S; 


27-50 

17704 

3252 

2218 

Ix)cal; 

, , 

W7#i gnRf ( s) 









Umarakhed(l)—Psd.—<,< sIs 

S; 

410 

6546 

124 

16 

34 



Umared—Klpr.— 

ne:; 

26-0 

857 

143 

25 

67 

Pimpalapur; 

1-0 

Umari—^Ytm.—-dH <1 

E; 

22-0 

1313 

806 

145 

457 

Dhotra; 

1-0 

Umari—Ytm.— 

N; 

10-0 

1646 

527 

104 

255 

Karalgaon; 

3-0 

Umari—Klpr.— 

N; 

60 

1328 

1092 

163 

282 

Local; 

























YEOTMAI. DISTRICT 


815 


Railway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Biizar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Kalamb; 

6 0; Tue. 

Amala; 

1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Gosavi buwa 
Fr. Phg; tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

160 

I’markhed; 

3'0; Wed. 

Vidul; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Hingoli; 

310 

Mulawa; 

3-0; Tue, 

. . 

4-1 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwlia; 

360 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Bhosa; 

1-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Darwha; 

120 

Digras; 

6 0; Fri. 


04 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m): pyt; Cs; tl. 

Linga; 

2'0 

Chani; 

2 0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 







W. 


Yeotmal; 

390 

Rajiirwadi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Saykhed; 

80 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; ch. 

VVarudkhfcl; 

40 

Kupata; 

4 0; Sun. 


60 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; dp. 







w. 

tl; dg. 

Darwha; 

210 

Digras; 

5-0; Sat. 

1 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Ram- 
navmi I'r. Ct. Sud. 9; 2 tl; 
mq; ch; lib. 

Jawalgaon; 

50 

Chatari; 

2-0; Sun. 

Chatari; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Darwha; 

lO'fl 

Darwha; 

lO-O; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Wushim; 

27'0 

. . 

, . . . 1 

Lakhi; 

30 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

70 

Bangaon; 

1'4; Thu. 

Ncr; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Tapona; 

40 

13ori; 

4 0; Tue. 


40 

W. 

S) (pr); 3 tl. 

Darwha; 

160 

Digras; 

10; Sat. 

Digras; 

10 

w. 


Bhandak; 

5’0 

Bhandak; 

5 0; Wed. 

• • 


W;rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3Cs; 3 tl; 
dg; 2 lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 

100 

Yeotmal; 

10-0; Sun. 


20 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

16-0 

Ghonsa; 

1 -O; Fri. 

Ghonsa; 

10 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 

10 

Yeotmal; 

Included 

1 -O; Sun. 

in Urban 

Yeotmal; 

Area I 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sangavi; 

120 




20 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Wani; 

230 

Wathoda; 

3-0; .. 



w. 

2tl. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

150 

Local; 

., Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

9 SI (3 pr, 3 m, 2h, clg.); 
mun; 7 Cs; Mahashiv- 
aratri Fr. Mg. Sud; 
1 Itl; 2m; 2 mq; dg; 2 dh; 
gym; 2 lib: 9 dp; Cch. 




. . 



w. 

. . 



Wadhona; 

4-0; Thu. 

Wadki; 

3-0 

w. 

tl; m. 

Yeotmal; 

22-0 

Ralegaon; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2 tl; dh. 

Dhamangaon; 

190 

Babhulgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 


10 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

300 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); tl; dh; dp; 
Cch. 
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MAHARASTM'RA STATE GAZEI'lEER 



Direction ; 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households ; Agriculturists 

Distance. 



Distance. 







(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Umari—KIpr. 

SW; 

330 

2500 

785 

162 

; 387 

Ayata; 

2-4 

Umari—Wn.—^TT 

SW; 

320 

1024 

77 

16 

17 

Satapalli; 

20 

Umari—Wn.—xi+i <,r 

S; 

60 

1227 

649 

121 

212 

Suknegaon; 

30 

Umari- Drv.—^3^^ 

SE; 

60 

1647 

478 

66 

241 

Ilaru; 

20 

Umari—Drv,— 

SE; 

270 

2115 

880 

152 

464 

Arni; 

30 

Umaripathar—Drv.— 

SE; 

210 

5588 

1687 

297 

708 

Mahalungi; 

2-0 

Undri Klpr.— 

N; 

480 

981 

440 

95 

213 

Local; 


Uttar Vadhona—Drv,—sirl <, «<l<iUl 1 . , 

NE; 

180 

3906 

1728 

358 

812 

Local; 


Uti—Psd.—^ 

SE; 

180 

1700 

1184 

204 

422 

Mudana; 

2-0 

Uti—Psd. 

SW; 

230 

1231 

8 

1 

3 

Shembal 

20 








Pimpri; 


Vadad Pad.— 

SE; 

110 

5573; 1137; 193; 484 

Moha Ijara; 

30 

Vadad—Pad.— cifi 

NE; 

1-4 

4641 

1101 

176; 428 

Moha Ijara; 

2'0 

Vadagaon—Klpr.—q3^ii«( 

NE; 

240 

1048 

311 

64 

105 

Pimpalapur; 

10 

Vadagaon—Drv.—?d<licf 

E; 

130 

2034 

1330 

290 

764 

Local; 

. . 

Vadugaon—Ytm.— 

W; 

1-4 

1918 

3201 

57) 

1026 

Ycotmal; 

I•4 

Vadagaon—Ytm.— 

E; 

170 

658 

238 

52 

130 

Katri; 

bO 

Vadagaon—Ytm.— q S'l i <1 

N; 

190 

643 

139 

38 

83 

Gharfal; 

30 

Vadgaon —Drv.— d J^IM 

S; 

260 

1256 

710 

111 

289 

Kalgaon; 

30 


NW; 

1 7.n 

730 

85 

16 

37 

-Mardi; 

Jamb-Bazar; 

1-4 



Vadgaon—Psd.—qsqjq 

NW: 

12-0 

1838 

1393 

253 

675 

• • 

Vadgaon—Ytm.—q«<liq 

SE; 

162 

2697 

1093 

259 

540 

Local; 


Vadajapur—Wn.— 

Vadaki—Klpr.— 

S; 

NE; 

70 

260 

1534 

2075 

426 

1667 

85 

342 

103 

618 

Kayar; 

Local; 

3-0 

Vadaner—Klpr.—^5>i|T 

W; 

60 

1.391; 

127: 

27 

87 

Pahapal; 

2-0 

Vadasad—Psd.—qs+tq 

SW; 

44 

1282; 

406 

74 

170 

Dhansal 

10 








Mansal; 


Vadavat—Klpr.—<=1 

SW; 

18 0 

2134 

259 

48 

68 



Vadhona Kh.—Ytm.— ^T(s'|v| 1 

E; 

160 

1422 

416 

98 

251 


2-0 

Vadhona—Klpr.—q |ijluir 

W; 


1977 

730 

131 

339 



Vadhona—Klpr.—qlsVll 

NE; 

290 

3094 

137 

318 

623 

Local; 


Vadhona—Wn.—qlslair 

SW; 

220 

2121; 

434 

89 

241 

Nawargaon; 

9-0 

Vadhona Bk.—Klpr.—^I^plIT ?. 

N; 

10 6 

1218; 

241 

43 

130 

Karanji; 

0-6 

Vadhona Kh.—Klpr.—^Tqft’TT 

Vadhona (Pilki)—\\n.—e(Tiil’J|| 

NE; 

S; 

10-6 

140 

. 553; 
1325; 

129 

252 

25 

50 

78 

120 

1 

Dhama; 

Nerad; 

0-6 

4-0 
















reOTMAL DISTRICT 


817 


1 

Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

<9) 

Yeotmal; 

520 



Ami; 

140 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 

320 

Satapalli; 

2 0; Wed. 

. . 

0-2 

n. 

. . 

. , 



. . 


0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Oarwha; 


Darwha; 

6'0; Sun. 

Lakhkhind; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 

270 

Ami; 

3 0; Mon. 

Arni; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Darwha; 

210 

Arni; 

7-0; Mon. 

Jawala; 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

Hinganghat; 

300 

Ralegaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

1.,a8ina; 

3-0 

lyOcal; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; ch. 

Darwha; 

45-0 

Mudana; 

2-0; Mon. 

Mudana; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

Nanded; 

31-0 

Shembal 

Pimpri; 

2-0; Mon. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 

. . 

Pusad; 

11'O; Sun. 

• . 

60 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 

200 

Kali; 

.. Thu. 

•• 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); Maharaji Buva Fr. 
Mg; 2 tl. 


« . 

Wadhona; 

6 0; .. 

Wadki; 

200 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Ladkhed; 

. . 

Local; 

« « « * 

. . 

• . 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Yeotmal; 

14 

Yeotmal; 

l ^; Sun. 

. • 

» . 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 

170 

Kalamb; 

3-0; Tue. 

Katri; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhamangaon; 13-0 

Babhulgaon; 

8 0; Thu. 

Gharfal; 

30 

W;rv. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Darwha; 

26-0 

Kalgaon; 

3'0; Sun. 

Kalgaon; 

30 

W. 

2 SI (2 pr); tl. 

Rajur; 

70 

Mardi; 

1-4; Wed. 

Mardi; 

1-4 

W. 

pyt; tl. 


, . 

« « 


. . 

, . 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; dp (vet). 

Yeotmal; 

160 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

* ’ 

W. 

SI (m); Cs; Hanuman Ja» 
yanti Fr. Ct; 2 tl;gym; lib; 
dp. 

Wani; 

70 

Kayar; 

2 0; Thu. 

Local; 

, . 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Wani; 

200 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

• • 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; mq; dg; 
lib; 3 dp (vet). 

Adilabad; 

32-0 

Pahapal; 

2 0; Thu. 

Pahapal; 

20 

w. 

. . 

Darwha; 

400 

Karla; 

1-0; Thu. 

Karla; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



.. 

• » » • 

.. 


w. 

^ , 

Yeotmal; 

160 

. • 

2-0; .. 

. . 

20 

w. 

SI (pr). 

, , 

. , 


• • • • 

, , 

• « 

w. 


Hinganghat; 

28*0 

i 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Zadgaon; 

60 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Govardhan 
Fr. Kt;tl; mq; dg;lib; dp. 

Rajur; 

190 

Nawargaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Ghonta; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 

260 

Karanji; 

0-6; Mon. 

Dhama; 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 

260 

Dhama; 

0'6; Mon. 

Dhama; 

0-6 

w. 

• a 

Wani; 

140 

Kayar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kayar; 

30 

w. 

SI (m); tl. 


A.II97—52-A. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATK GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Vadhona (Tip)—\Vn.— 

N; 


397; 377; 69; 207 



(fOT) 









Vadul—Drv.— 

K; 

12 0 

516 

298 

55 

151 

DadkJifcid; 

20 

Vagada—Klpr.— 

NW; 

10 0 

1523 

621 

104 

251 

Sajkhed; 

20 

Vagad Kh.—Drv.—fj. 

SK; 

14 0 

1249 

070 

149 

412 

Wadgaon; 

10 

Vagada Kh.—Yttn —^TFRT 9. 

SE; 

200 

1598 

431 

88 

196 

Yelabara; 

10 

Vaghal—Drv.— 

E; 

7-0 

730 

174 

35 

77 

Bori; 

5-0 

Vagadhara- Wn.—^PT vJTT 

S; 

10 

947 

907 

154 

396 

Mandar; 

20 

Vagadhara—Wn.—<(HiyTT 

W; 

260 

2480 

646 

132 

196 



Vaghanath- Psd.— 

K; 

220 

918 

382 

66 

139 

Amhoda; 

20 

Vaghapur--Yttn.— 

W; 

20 

600 

558 

121 

186 

Yeotmal; 

2-0 

Vaghapur—Ytm.— 

N; 


158 

22 


1 


. . 

Vaghar Takali—Klpr.— 

SW; 

, . 

4498 

1179 

246; 426 

Local; 











Vaghoh—Klpr.— 

NW; 

60 

1364; 464; 77; 223 

Sonbardi; 

3-0 

Vaghul—Drv.— 

E; 

60 

376 

41 

9 

25 

Bori; 

l-O 

Vai—Drv.—2(T| 

S; 

100 

1327 

694 

134 

336 



Vai—Drv.— 

N; 

20-0 

644 

400 

64 

200 

Ner; 

3-0 

ViiJ—Drv — 

N; 

130 

1093 

^ |4 

I^Q 


T r., -i?. 


Vai—Ytm,—'Tlf 

S; 

200 

1728 

1251 

235 

7 ^ w 

385 

Rui; 

2-0 

Vai—Ytm.— 

N; 

80 

1377 

151 

31 

65 

Karalgaon; 

30 

Vai—Ytm.— 

NW; 

90 

815 

614 

122 

184 

A.scgaon; 

30 

Vai—Klpr. —^if 

NE; 

10 0 

1916 

661 

132 

271 

Dharna; 

3-0 

Vaijapur—Ytm.— 

N; 

120 

290 

132 

29 

79 

Rani Umra- 

0-2 

Vailingi—Drv.— 

S; 

80 

2202 

1138 

207 

497 

vati; 

Sakara; 

50 

Vakad Bk.—Drv.— 

W; 

11 0 

1599 

855 

146 

270 

Pimpalkhuta; 

1-0 

Vakad Kh.—Psd.—^ 

NK; 

120 

1099 

504 

94 

319 

Kali; 

20 

Vaki—Ytm.— 

SE; 

270 

2424 

' [432 

158 

288 

Y’elahara; 

60 

Vaki—Ytm.— 

SE; 

60 

962 

! 584 

123 

301 

Bhari; 

2-4 

Vakodi—Psd.—cfl+riY 

SE; 

16 0 

2416 

' 1548 

269 

355 

Morath; 

0-4 

Valaghur—Klpr.—<ll<i'J<. 

N; 

470 

378 

399 

82 

144 

Sawangi; 

30 

Valaki—Drv.—^oi+f 

N; 

300 

1124 

450 

87 

244 

Watfali; 

30 

Valatur—Psd.— 

N; 

2-0 

858 

526 

93 

230 

Bhojala; 

30 


A-1197—52-B. 






















YEOTMAI. DISTRICT 


Kailway Station ; 

Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 






•• 

W. 

Ladkhed; 

20 

laadkhcd; 

2-0: Sat. 

Ladkhed; 


W. 

Wani; 

340 

Saykhed; 

2-0; Sat. 

Saykhed; 

20 

w. 

Ladkhed; 

70 

Mahagaon; 

2 0; Wed. 


20 

VV;rv. 

Yeotmal; 

20-0 

Yelabara; 

10; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Tapona; 

50 

Bori; 

5 0: Tue. 

Sajegaon; 

10 

W;rv. 

Wani; 

20 

Wani; 

I-O; Sun. 

Wani; 

2-0 

W;w. 

Wani; 

260 

Jalka; 

6 0; Fri. 

Jalka; 

6-0 

W;n. 

Darsvha; 

420 

Hiwara; 

2 0; Thu. 


20 

W;rv. 

Yeotmal; 

1-4 

Yeotmal; 

2 0; Sun. 

Yeotmal; 

20 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

440 

Kurli; 

2 0; Fri. 

Parwa; 

20 

W. 

Adilabad; 

35-0 

Pandhar- 

6'0; Sun. 

Pahapal; 

50 

W. 



kaoda; 





Tapona; 

10 

Bori; 

I.O; Tue. 

. . 

10 

W;rv. 

Darwha; 

10-0 

Digrus; 

8'0: Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

Darwha; 

20-0 

Ner; 

3 0; Tue. 

Ner; 

30 

W. 

Darwha; 

130 

Satefal; 

2-0: Tue. 

Mozar; 

70 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

200 

Rui; 

2 0: Wed. 

Bhamb; 

50 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

8-0 

Sukali; 

10; Fri. 

Karalgaon; 

30 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

ll-O 

Suuar; 

3 0; Wed. 

Chondhi; 

7-0 

W. 

Wani; 

26'0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Dharna; 

30 

W;n. 

Yeotmal; 

12-0 

Rani Umara 

0'2; .. 

Ch imnapur; 

20 

W;n. 



vati; 



. 



80 

Digras; 

8'0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

Warud; 

60 

Mangkinhi; 

3-0; F’ri. 

Bodegaon; 

80 

W;rv. 

Darwha; 

400 

Kali; 

2 0; Thu. 

Kah; 

20 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

27-0 

Ghatanji; 

8-0; Tue. 

. . 

40 

W. 

Yeotmal; 

7-0 

Yeotmal; 

6-0; Sun. 

• . 

1-4 

W. 

Darwha; 

450 

Morath; 

0-4; Fri. 

Morath; 

0-4 

w. 

Hinganghat; 

350 

Ralegaon; 

5-0; Fri. 


50 

W;n. 

Badnera; 

25-0 

Watfali; 

3 0; Wed. 


30 

W. 

Darwha; 

38-0 

Pusad; 

2'0; Sun. 

♦ • 

2-0 

rv. 


fil9 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 

SI (pr); tl. 
tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl. 

SI (pr); pyt. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl; mq; dg. 

SI (pr); ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 
dp. 

Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Chandika Devi Fi. 

Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 
tl. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg. 
SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); tl; ch. 
2 SI (pr, m); Siddheshwar 
Maharaj Fr. Mag. Vad. 13; 
2 tl; mq; dh. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Ca (gr); tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Valatur Tatnbale—Psd.— 

NW; 

160 

1738; 525; 105; 158 

Bhandari; 

2-0 

^rt^oS. 






Validadapur—Ytm.--^^fV?T^7; 

N; 

29-0 

490; 254; 47; 107 

Ghart'al; 

30 

Valinagar—Klpr.— 

N; 

670 

511; 309: 54; 108 

Ralcgaon; 

30 

Vallasa—Wn.— 

SW; 

17 0 

797; 199; 38; 136 

Ghonsa; 

60 

Vanavarala -Psd.— 

NW; 

90 

2730; 1632; 349; 676 

laOcal; 


Vaiidali—Ytm.—91^^ 

NE; 

230 

771; 547; 119; 270 

Pimpalgaon; 

20 

Vanegaon—Psd.— 

S; 

24-5 

581; 633; 108; 202 

Mulawa; 

1-0 

Vani Urban Area IV - Wn.— 

HQ: 


13-47; 24455; 5034; 963 



JTmfV V 






Vanjari—Klpr.—Wnfft' 

SE; 

60 

2400; 673: 133; 263 

. 


Vanjari—Wn.— 

N; 

60 

3037; 1518; 304; 461 

Local; 


Vanoja—Klpr.—JPTT^fr 

NE; 

320 

1855; 971; 188; 384 

Chikhali; 

10 

Vanoja—Wn.—si NT .. 

N; 

170 

3784; 916: 182; 526 

Nandepcra; 

2 0 

Vanoli Ijara—Psd.—5Fi>55> fSTlTT . . 

NE; 

180 

2835; 866; 201; 508 

Mabagaon; 

140 

Varagaon—Wn.—^T'^Tir^’ 

S; 


• 1300; 578; 103; 125 



Varajai—Urv.— 

E; 

180 

2076; 685; 135; 362 

Kamathw ada; 

40 

Varajhadi—Ytm.— 

S; 

180 

2669; 737; 135; 304 

Pandhurna; 

4'0 

Varajhadi—Wn.— 

S; 

70 

2490; 549; 104; 141 

Mendholi; 

20 

Varandali—Drv.— 

S; 

220 

2103; 1930; 307; 863 

Ithala; 

10 

Vardh—Klpr.—dH 

N; 

270 

4311; 1364; 303; 673 

Local; 


Varlia—Klpr.—SUfJT 

S; 

120 

1088; 280; 54; 148 

Bori; 

20 

Varha—Klpr.— 

V; 

29-4 

1036; 745; 159; 341 

Ralcgaon; 

2-5 

Varn—Klpr.— 

N; 


3012; 399; 86; 237 

Ralcgaon; 

5-0 

Varud—Klpr.— 

SW; 

450 

1714; 263; 51; 88 

Datodi; 

30 

Varud—Drv.— 

NW; 

130 

1024; 820; 153; 290 

Kaijgaon; 

2-0 

Varud—Klpr.— 

W; 

. 

2318; 779; 157; 216 

Rani Dhanora; 

40 

Varud—Klpr.— 

N; 

290 

2066; 1010; 182; 510 

Local; 

. , 

Varud—Wn.—d^s 

NW; 

MO 

1596; 468; 88; 207 

Chinchala; 

10 

















VEoTMAL DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 

Distance, 

■ (7) 


Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

75'0 

5-0; Mon. 

•• 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Pulgaon; 7-0 

Gharfal; 3-0; Sat. 

Gharfal; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 25-0 

Ralegaon; 3'0; Fri. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 17-0 

Zamkola; 2-0; Tuc. 

. . 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Washim; 38-0 

Pusad; 9-0; Sun. 

Local; 


rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq; dg; 
lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 23-0 

Local; .. Thu. 

Shirpur; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr. 
Mrg; Lankeshwar Fr. 
Mrg; 2 tl; 2 dg. 

Hingoli; 33‘0 

Mulawa; 1-0; Tue. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Phg; tl. 

.. 

. 


-- 

w. 


Adilabad; 22-0 

Bori; 5-0; Sat. 

Dhoki; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Wani; 6-0 

Wani; 6-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Datta Jayanti Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; tl. 

Hinganghat; 17-0 

Chikhali; 1-0; Sun. 

. . 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Kajur; 40 

Mardi; 6 0; Wed. 

Mardi; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Janamaya Kasamaya Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 30; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 260 

Kali; .. Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 





w. 

, , 

Linga; 4-0 

Chani; 4-0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; tl. 

Yeotmal; 18-0 

Akolabazar; 4-0; Fri. 

. 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Wani; 7-0 

Kayar; 4-0; Thu. 

Umari; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Bhavani Fr. 
Ps; 2 tl. 

Darwha; 22-0 

Digraa; 6-0; Sat. 

•- 

4-0 

W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 
dh; lib; dp. 

Yeotmal; 31-0 

Local; .. Sun. 

. , 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 54-0 

Bori; 2-0; Sot. 

Bori; 

2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 29-4 

Ralegaon; 2-4; Fri. 

Ralegaon; 

2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Yeotmal; 32-0 

Ralegaon; 5-0; Fri. 

. . 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 47-0 

Kapeshwar; 2-0; 

. « 

19-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Warudkhed; 

Ramgaon; 2-0; Mon. 

. . 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 34-0 

Chora; l-O; Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 35-0 

Zadgaon; 2-0; Sat. 

• . 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Rtliur; 3-0 

Rajur; -30; Sun. 

Mangrul; 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE OA7F.1TEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Varud—Ytm.— 

S; 

160 

149 

: 42; 

9 

169 

Yawali; 

40 

Varud—Ytm.— 

N; 

290 

39; 

1; 2n 

39 

112 

Gliarfal; 

30 

Varud—Psd.— 

N; 

50 

I71f 

; 1564 

248 

457 

Moha; 

10 

Varudabibi—Psd.— 

SE; 

440 

2449 

; 46C 

99 

186 

Sukali Jahagi 

r; 2 0 

Varudi—Psd.— 

E; 

260 

1124 

; 764 

126 

370 

Fulsavangi; 

5'0 

Varul—Drv.—^3 

E; 

17 0 

720 

; 266 

65 

171 

Wadgaon; 

20 

Vasagavhan Devagavhan Psd. — 

S; 


293 

; 247 

63 

125 












Vasari—KIpr.—^JTff 

NW; 

14 0 

2259 

872 

185 

383 

Rajurwadi; 

40 

Vatabori—Ytm. 

SE; 

140 

nil 

536 

107 

144 

Jodmoha; 

2-0 

Vatakhad Bk.—Ytm.—grr^g'3 

N; 

180 

2009 

1051 

230 

474 

Local; 

•• 

Vatakhed—Ytm.—^i<sia 

S; 

140 

2629 

294 

64 

158 

Pardinaka; 

3-0 

Vatakhed—Klpr.— 

N; 

650 

864 

547 

118 

272 

Ralegaon; 

4’0 

V atakhcd Kh.—Y tm.—qfdtg? 

N; 

18-0 

1412 

634 

131 

313 

Watkhed Bk; 

1-0 

Vataphal—Drv. 

N; 

26-0 

569 

562 

114 

281 

Wataphali; 

0-2 

Vataphali—Urv.— 

N; 

26-0 

1790 

1338 

277 

560 

Local; 


Vathoda—KIpr.—cITif^r 

N; 

32 0 

2745 

357 

59 

101 

Dhanora; 

3-0 

Vatho'a—Klpr.—TTSm 

NE; 

300 

1499 

446 

89 

184 

Wadhona; 

4-0 

Vatholi—Wn.— 

SW; 

350 

1564 

574 

97 

227 

Satpalli; 

2-0 

Vedad—Wn.— 

S; 

210 

1116 

302 

54 

82 

■Adegaon; 

40 

Vedad—Klpr.— 

E; 

20 

437 

106 

20 

67 

Pandhar- 

6'0 








kaoda; 


Vedashi—KIpr.— 

NE; 

300 

4782 

989 

202; 

423 

Wadhona; 

30 

Vegaon—Wn.— 

W; 

no 

4061 

2300, 

428; 

822 

Local; 


Velabai—Wn,—%o5r5(’rf 

SF.; 

140 

4638 

1642 

299; 

475 

Local; 


Veni—Ytm.— 

N; 

150 

1076 

1711 

374; 

774 

Local; 

.. 

Vcni Bk.—Psd. 5. 

SE; 

120 

3352 

1260 

305; 

538 

Kanha; 

10 

Veni Kh.—Psd,— 

S; 

50 

1456; 

1217; 

213; 

545 

Ilarshi; 

I'S 

Vidul—Psd.—f^^55 

SE; 

300 

8578; 

5077; 

985; 

1612 

Local; 


Vihiragaon—KIpr.— 

NE; 

220 

3202; 

567; 

111; 

256 

Wadki; 

40 

Viragavhan—Urv.— 

NE; 

190 

835; 

525; 

98; 

270 

Bori; 

80 

Virakhad —Ytm.—fq d 

N; 

180 

745; 

799; 

144; 

336 

Watkhed Bk.; 

10 

Virakunda—Wr.— 

W; 

60 

3560: 

1114; 

218; 

373 

Moharli; 

3-0 

Virul—KIpr.—fqtf'oo 

NE; 

28-0 

699; 

6; 

1; 

3 

Ghati; 

2-0 
















YEOIMAI. DISTKICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day, 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

e. 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Yeotmal; 16-0 

Wadgagon; 

2 0; Wed. 


20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Pulgaon; 7-0 

Gharfal; 

3'0; Sat. 

i Gharfal; 

3’0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Darwha; 31-0 

Pusad; 

5-0; .. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Darwha; 82-0 

Umarkhed; 

3 0; Wed. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 60-0 

Falsa vangi; 

3 0; Thu. 

Tcmbhi; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

LadUhed; 60 

Jvadkhed; 

6 0; Sat. 

Kamathwada; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 





W. 

! 


Yeotmal; 33-0 

Gbatanji; 

6 0 Tue. 

Sakhara; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 140 

Jodmoha; 

2 0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhaman(?aon; 13'0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Nandura; 

6 0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; m; 

Yeotmal; 140 

Bhamh; 

3 0; Fri. 

lliwari; 

1 

2-0 

w. 

dg; gym; lib. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Yeotmal; 230 

Ralegaon; 

4'0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Dhamangaon; I2'0 

Local; 

. . Tue. 

Naigaon; 

50 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; gym; lib. 

Badnera; 240 

Wataphali; 

0-2; Wed. 


02 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

Badnera; 240 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; lib, 

Yeotmal; 380 

Wadhona; 

3 0; Thu. 


10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Ilinganghat; 210 

Wadhona; 

4-0; Thu. 


70 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 350 

Satpalli; 

2-0; Wed. 


2-0 

W;tv, 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 210 

Adegaon; 

4 0; Tue. | 

Mukuthan; 

50 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Wani; 380 

Pandhar- 

6 0; Sun. 

Pandhar- 

20 

w. 

tl. 

Yeotmal; 260 

kaoda; 

Wadhona; 

3 0; I'hu. 

kaoda; 

1 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

Rajur; 11-0 

Nawargaon; 

4 0; Thu. 

i 

Mangrul; 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 

Wani; 160 

Kayar; 

6 0; Thu. 

Khand.tia; 

2-4 

w. 

2 tl; m; gym; lib; dp. 

Si (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Dhamangaon; 24 0 

Kotha; 

10; Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; gym. 

Darwha; 43'0 

Morath; 

3 0; Fri. 

Gunj; 

30 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; dh; 

Darwha; 400 

Pusad; 

5 0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

ch. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Himayat- 150 

Local; 


1 laical; 


W;pl. 

4 SI (2 pr, ra, h); 2 Cs; 

nagar; 

Wani; 250 

Wadhona; 

6 0; Thu. 

1 

Kinhi; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Umaheshwar Fr. Ps; 7 tl; 
3 m; mq; dg; 2 dh; gym; 
ch; 2 lib. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Malkhed Bk; 2 0 

Malkhed Bk; 

2-0; Sun. 


30 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamangaon; 180 

Watkhcd Bk; 

1-0; Wed. 

Xandura; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

Wani; 70 

Wani; 

6‘0; Sun. 

Moharli; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; gym. 

Yeotmal; 420 


14 0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

140 

W;rv. 

tl. 
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MaHARASIITRA STAIE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

Distance. 

(2) 

Area (acres) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Vyahali—Drv.— 

N; 

170 

1183 

421 

81; 215 

Mozar; 

■ 

Yavali—Ytm.— 

SE; 

14-2 

4915 

1719 

308; 785 

Local; 


Yavali—Ytm.—JTTgi^ 

NW; 

14-0 

1465 

624 

146; 305 

Asegaon; 

Hill 

Yavatamal Urban Area I—Ytm.— 

HQ; 

.. 

8-37 

64836 

12366; 2600 

Local; 










Yavatamal Rural Area—Ytm.— 

W; 


2038 

343 

73; 61 



jnrnrra f^irnr. 








Yavati—Ytm.— 

S; 

ISO 

1661 

417 

80; 236 

Akolabazar; 

2-4 

Yedashi—Wn.— 

S; 

240 

1264 

427 

91; 196 

Adegaon; 


Yehala—Pad.— 

SE; 

60 

1512 

362 

120; 110 

Hudi; 


Yelabara—Ytm.—JToSl^Kl 

SE; 

210 

3184 

1662 

339; 540 

Local; 

•• 

Yeladari Gajipur—Psd.— 

NW 

7-0 

4145 

1055 

206; 504 

Pardi; 










Yenad—Wn.—IT^ 

SE; 

150 

774 

421 

79; 92 

Naigaon Bk; 


Yenak—Wn.— 

SE; 

200 

2286 

775 

158; 189 

Chikhali; 


Yerad—Ytm.—^ 

SE; 

90 

1546 

813 

158; 442 

Jodmoha; 


Yeramal (Heti)—Drv.—tTRTOr . 

SE; 

29-0 

2104 

1156 

195; 407 

Bhansara; 


Yerandagaon—Ytm.— 

N; 

200 

1916 

700 

62; 215 

Gharful; 



W; 


1704 

7^Q 

)'?n- 7'i6 



Yevati—KIpr.—<^*tdV 

NW 

!60 

819 

197 

35; 85 

Ghatanji; 

30 

Yevati—^Wn.— 

SW; 


I960 

407 

82; 194 

. , 


Yevati—Klpr.— 

NE; 

400 

1440 

1266 

241; 474 

Yeoti; 

















YEotMal DlSTklCt 
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Kuiiv^'uy Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Darwha; 17’0 

Mozar; 

2'0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yeotmal; 14-0 

Wadgaon; 

1-4; Wed. 



W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

Yeotmal; 16-0 

Sawar; 

3-0; Wed. 

Babhulguon; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Local; 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


w. 


.. 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

•• 

Yeotmal; 15'0 

Akolabazar; 

2-4; Fri. 


1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wani; 24-0 

Adcgaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mukutban; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Darwha; 42-0 

Pusad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Pimpalgaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

21-0 

Local; 

.. I'hu. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; eh; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Darwha; 

Jamb Bazar; 

2-0; Mon. 

Washim; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Marimaya Fr. 
An. Sud. 9; tl. 

Ghugus; 4'0 

Ghugus; 

4-0; Sun. 

• • 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghugus; 8'0 

Ghugus; 

8-0; Sun. 

Wani; 

200 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Yeotmal; 8-0 

Jodmoha; 

3-0; Fri. 

I.ocal; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Darwha; 29-0 

Local; 

. Fri. 


60 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; 3 tl. 

Dhamangaon; 13'0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Gharfal; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


. , 



. , 

w. 

, , 

Yeotmal; 31 -0 

Ghatanji; 

3-0; Tue. 

Ghatanji; 

30 

w. 

tl. 

. . 

Yeoti; 

. Wed. 

Ralegaon; 

150 

vV. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Hinganghat; 18-0 


• 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIR CAZEITEER 


THE LIST OP DESERTED VILLAGES. YEOTMAL DISTRICT, EXCLUDING 
FOREST AND DESERTED FOREST VILLAGES 


Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


A 

Agashi—^Wn.—31lnT?ft 
Ajepur—Drv.— 

Akapur—Wn.— 

Alipur—Ytm.— 

Ambala—Psd.—ST^TefT 
Anjani—Ytm.—3I3f^ 

Arajakavada—Wn.— 

Asan—Wn.—31fl<T 
Aurangapur -Ytm.- 
Aurangapur—Ytm.— 

B 

Bagapur—Drv.— 

Bnlapur—Drv.— 

Balapur—Klpr.—elTSl'^t. 

Bavhala—Drv. — 

BUaiyapur—Ytm.— 

Bharad —Drv.— 

Bhavanapur—Ytm. 

Bhavarakhed—Drv.— 

Bhileshvar—Drv.— 

Bhosa—Y tm.— hWI 
Boragaon—Drv.—«(')UIN 
Borajai —Klpr.—?! <.'J1 ^i 
B orakhadi—Klpr.—^<^41 
Bramhanavada—Dr\'.—?TT? dT?T?I 
Bramhapuri—Drv.— 

Bukai—Klpr.— 

C 

C handap or—Y tm.— 

Charagaon—W’n.—?T77Tt? 
Chatavan—Wn.—?!??? 
Chendakapur—Wn.— 

CWncholi—Klpr.— 

C horod i—Drv.— 

D 

Daulatapur—Y tm.— 

Davaragaon—Drv.— 


D— contd 

Dcvagiri—Drv.— 

Dhamani—Ytm.—tl I d '*f)' 
Dhandir—Wn.—ET^V t 
D hanora—Wn.—SJUKr 
Dharachatari—Psd.—S'! <‘qrnr<t 
Dharmapur—Klpr. -yr*T^^T 
Dob—Drv.—4t? 

Dodaki- Drv.— 

Dodapur—Ytm.— 

Donad—Drv.— 

Dorli- -Drv.—4Tvff 
Durgadi—Wn.— 

E 

Ekalasapur -Ytm.— 

F—m7 
Ci 

Gadi—Psd.—iTTfy 
Oancshapur—Drv.—If JTTPJT 
Gaul— Psd.- ■ iHoO 
Gaulan—Drv.—>fWw 
Ghanapur—Wn.— 

Ghuraphali—Psd.— 
Godadhari—Ytm.- 
Gondhala—Wn.—^ftEToSf 
H 

Haibatapur—Ytm.— 
Haibatapur—Ytm.— 
Ilatagaon- Ytm.— 

Hirapur—Drv.— 

Ilirapur -Klpr.— 

Hivaradari—Psd.— 

Hivari—Klpr.— fgd 0 
Hivari—Klpr.— 

Hudaki—Klpr.—gc+t 
Husanapur- -Drv.- 

I 

Ibramapur—Klpr.— 

Imamapur—Drv.— 



ykotmal district 
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Name of the Villaje Name of the Village 


contd. 

Injapur—Drv.— 

Isapur—^Ytm.— 

Ishra mapur—Drv.—^^3 

J 

Jagalon—\Vn.— vji 1<H I'^I 
Jamani—Wn.— 

Javala—Drv.— 

Jhagada—Wn.— 

Jhola—Ytm.—STT^f 
Jondhalani—Ytm. -affijaivfy 
Junoni—Wn.- Jl'ft'ft 

K 

Kadoli- I’ad.—'tiSloll 
Kajani—Ytm.— 

Kaleshvar—I'sd.— 

Kamalajapur—Ytm.— 

Kanagokul— Ytm.—'hH*! l^o5 
Kanhalagaon—W n.— 

Kanhcragaon—Drv.— 

Kanjhara Kh. -Drv.—+siTt 
Karodi—Psd. 

Kasamapur—Ytm. 

Keli-Psd.— 

Kesalapur—Wn.— 

Khairagaon Bk.- Klpr.—? 
Kharola Bk.—Ytm.—^aOvif 
Khatakala—Psd.— 

Khatakheda—Y tm.—<g IdiddT 
Khcd—Wn.—<g d 
Khekadi—^Wn.— 

Kilona—Wn.—f^TvTRT 
Kodori—Ytm.— 

Krishnapur—Drv.— 

Krishnapur—Wn.—^ibu| 

Kumbhari—Wn.—^“*11 
Kund—Drv.—JY 
Kurhadi —Psd.— 

L 

Lakhamapur—Ytm.— 

Lakhapur—Klpr.— 


L • -Contd. 

Lankanath—Drv.—(>{+HT’4 
Lingabori—Drv.— 

Loni—Wn.—vft’jfl' 

M 

Madanapur—Wn.—♦ign l^<. 
Mahajanapur—Drv.— 
Mahamadapur—-Ytm.— 
Mahamadapur—Drv.— 

Makram pur—Drv.— 

Malukapu r— Drv.- 
Malaki— Klpr.— 

Malegaon—Wn.—lTT%*Tt^ 

Mallapur—Drv.— 

Mangali—Wn.—JTnrvfV 
.Maraveli—Klpr.—B 
Mirajhapur—Ytm.—P h^wI^T 
Modam.ajara—Wn.—<.T 
Mubarakapur—Ytm.— 

Mudhapur—Klpr.—f 
Mukaramapur—Klpr.— 

Mundra—Wn.—it? f 

o <» 

Munjala—Wn.— h^jiTvIT 

N 

Nagaragaon—Y'tm.—BT'K'lig 
Nandagaon—Klpr.— 

Nandala—Psd.- -JTR^T 
Narapur—Ytm.—ffTTI^T 
Narasingnpur—Klpr.—1 
Narasoda—Wn.—n 
Nimadhcli—Klpr.— 

Nimbala— Drv.— 

Niinbala Kh.-—Wn.—PnRTafT 

O—niV 
P 

Panchadhal—Wn.—qf^tJT3 
Pandharavani Kh.—Klpr.—Hiiiglft 
Pangari—Ytm.—Hf^l Pt 
Paonamari—Ytm.—H I •! *11 O’ 
Purambha—Wn.—>TrC3iTr 
Pardi—Wn.—TT^ 

Pardi—Wn.—tTTff 
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Name of the Village Name of the Village 


P — cont. 

Patoda—Klpr.—4T(il<?f 
Pendha—Psd.—tjgj 
Phatiyabad—Ytm.— 

Phattepur—Drv.— 

Phe'phari—Klpr .— 

Phulora—Wn.— 

Pimpalad—Drv.— 

Pimpalagaon —Ytm.— 
Pimpalashcnda—Klpr.—fsHajaisf 
Pimpari—Drv. —f'mt' 

Pimpari Bk.—Drv.— 

Q—nil 

R 

Rahimataput—Y tm.— 

Ramapeth—Wn.— 

Rangoli—Psd.—TttlT^ 

Rasulapur—Ytm.— 

Ratnapur -Klpr.— 

Ruikot—Wn.—tf'C+TS 
Rustamapur—Ytm.— 

S 

Shabasapur—Drv.—?IH 
Saidani—Drv.— 

Sarata—Drv.—^ <,I*T 
Sarati—Ytm.—R <ldl 
Savaragaon - Psd.—^ll'H Vli^t 
Shekapur—Ytm.— 

Sidakapur—Drv.— 

Shindola—Klpr.—f?r^r 
Sohagapur—Ytm.— 

Subhanapur—Ytm 
Surdapur—Wn.— 

Surla—Wn.— 


T 

Tanapur—Ytm.—cTflf^t. 
Tcladhari—Drv.— 

Tembhi—Drv.— 

Tokavanjari—Klpr.— 
Tukapur—Wn .— 

Tukapur—Ytm .— 

Tulajapur—Ytm.— 

U 

Udapur—Psd.— 

Umaravati—Ytm.— 
Umaravihir- Drv.—>3^ 
Umari—Ytm .— 

V 

Vadagaon—Wn.—qs«li^ 
Vadagaon—Wn.— 

Vadajai—Klpr.— 

Vagadara Klpr.—ctBK<.l' 
Vaki -Drv.— 

Vanarakhed—Drv.—=(T'1 <.tas 
Varavat—Psd .— 

Varuna—P.sd.— 

Velhala—Wn.— 

Vcni—Ytm.—^ttfV 
Vijavihir—Drv.— 

Vy ankalapur—Wn.— 

W, X—nil 

Y 

Yashavantapur—Ytm.— 
Yedalapu i—W.n.—^1 

Z—nil 
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LIST OF FOREST VILLAGES INCLUDING THOSE WHICH ARE DESERTED 
FOREST VILLAGES, YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


A 

Ambora—^Wn.—Deserted—Sfidl <1 (3it^Ts ) 
Asoli—Psd.—Deserted—(<sfl«TS ) 
Avalagaon—Wn.-—31lqai<li<t 

B 

Belagavhan—Psd.— 

Belaghat—Wn.—Deserted—(aft^TTS') 
Belura—Klpr.—^tTTT 

Bhoikund—Wn.—Deserted—(isftBTT) 
Bhorad—Wn.—Deserted—‘jftT? 

Bodakha—Psd.—Deserted—(sftHT^) 
Boragaon—Wn.—Deserted—^TUlt^ (sftiTTT) 
Boragaon—Wn.— 

Borati—Klpr.—Deserted—sftTTJt (aTlBl'S) 
Borda—Ytm.—Deserted—«ft^ ) 

Bori—Psd.—^ 

Botha—Psd.—^41 

C 

Chandani—Drv.— 

Chatari—Klpr.—Deserted—^T^irt (sftlTIT) 
Chikhali—Psd.— 

Chilai—Wn.--Deserted—(silttfs ) 
Chincholi—Klpr.—Deserted—Vl'lV (affBT?) 

D 

Daheli—Psd.—Deserted—(aftBlS ) 
Daryapur—Klpr.— 

Dhamasari—Psd.—Deserted—UTRTTF (sffBT?) 
Dhanora—Psd.—Deserted—STTBYTT (3(1^15 ) 
Dhunaki—Klpr.—Deserted—(3ff5flT5) 
Digras—Psd.—Deserted—(sfltirs ) 
Dongaragaon—Klpr.—Deserted—yRTGlN’ 

Dongaragaon—^Wn.—Deserted—vii^ 

(aftmr). 

£ 

Edalapur—Klpr.—Deserted—^ ) 


F—«»7 
G 

Gadhavadhari—Y tm.—Deserted— 

{3TtmT). 

Gangapur—Wn.—Deserted—(sflBId ) 
Gavara—Klpr.—Deserted—II<?TT1 (andl® ) 
Ghodadara— Kl pr.—^1 T5?TT 
Girajapur—Wn.—Deserted—f*! <.'»] l ( sTldfs ) 

Gondavakadi—Ytm.— 

Govindapur—Wn.— Deserted— 

(aftRTT). 

H 

I hvaradari—Klpr.—Deserted—( sAbI-s) 
Honegaon—Klpr.—Deserted—(sftBT?) 

J—nil 

J 

] nvarala—Psd.—31^ TToSI 

Jhari—Klpr.—Deserted—SlfF (aftHTT) 

Jholapur—Klpr.—Deserted—(3TtBT5) 
Junoni—Wn.— 

K 

Kamalapur—Wn.—Deserted—+*4c6^T (aflBT^) 
Kasaradhara—Ytm.—Deserted—^r^TTraTT 

(anar?). 

Kati—Psd?—Deserted—^ t€F ( 3?'T?IT5 ) 

Kavatha—Klpr.—Deserted—^>^37 (aftHTS') 
Kavatha—Psd.—Deserted—( aftBTT ) 
Khapari—Klpr.—Deserted—WT^F (aftBTd ) 
Kharad—Ytm.—(a <.<t 
Kharda—Drv.—Deserted—(aftHTy) 
Kharda—Wn.—Deserted— (ait^iT^) 

Kharoni—Klpr.—Deserted—^PTF^ft (aiFwIS) 
Khekadi—^Wn.—Deserted—( stFbTS') 
Kinhi—Klpr.— 

Kochi—Klpr.'—Deserted— TF^ ( afF^TT? ) 
Kopara a/w> Khupatabandi—Klpr.— tF^TT 

^qeraf^F. 

Korta—Psd.—^fF^ 

Kosambi—Psd.—Deserted— tF?RF (afFTTlT) 
Krishnapur—^Wn.—Deserted—^afF^y) 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


L 

I.ohara—Ytm.—Deserted—(sftTTT^) 

M 

Malakapur—Klpr—Deserted—(jltAff) 
Malegaon Bk.—KIpr.— 

Malegaon Kh.—Klpr.—Deserted—KrairtV 'T 
(sf^Ts). 

Mangali—Klpr.—Deserted (sflFTfil) 

Marathavakadi—Ytm.—Deserted—It 

(jfrars). 

Maregaon—\Vn.—Deserted—(sffflT?) 
Masalaga—Psd.—Deserted—tffT^ fTT (Sflrfls ) 
Mathani—Klpr.— '.T^TT 
Mogar—Klpr.—Deserted—(.afiriTI') 
Mohadi—Psd.—Deserted—(affBT?) 
Morachandi—Psd.— 

Mudhati—Klpr.—Deserted— T^arfr (sftfff? ) 
Muradagavhan—Klpr.—Deserted—Tf'^tfo^T’JT 

(affffrf). 

N 

Naik Sukali—Klpr.—Deserted—JrrfTF 

(afyHT?). 

Nani—Psd.—Dcscrted—^lTfy (sftTn?) 

Nidha—Klpr.—Deserted—^3T (sfy^rrS') 

Nipani Pimpari—Wn.—Deserted—f^tfirfy 

(sfyflT^). 

O—nil. 

P 

Pandharadevi—Wn.—Deserted —M 

Pandharavani Bk.—Klpr.—Deserted— 

-itST^.I'lfy \ (3T>iI5) 

Paradi—Klpr.—Deserted—'ffT?y (sfy^TTl') 

Pardi—Psd.—Deserted—TI^T (SfRiT? ) 
Pardi—Wn.—Deserted—qrff (afyflri'?) 

Paroti Dk.—Psd.—T^?y 

Paroti Kh.—Psd.—Deserted—TTyfy (afRrrs) 
Pavanala—Psd.—Deserted—(sffTiT^) 
Pavanar—^Wn.— h «|'1 l A 
Phetri—Drv.— 

Phiski—^Wn.—Deserted—Pttt'hl (3^^375 ) 

Pidapali—Klpr.—Deserted—^y?<TT^ (afy^TTS') 


P— contd. 

Pilakhana— Klpr.—Deserted—ft e,73’ 3r (sfy^TTS'l 
Pilavaheri- Klpr.—Deserted—ft^T^'y(sl'y^iT?) 
Pimpaladari—Psd.—Deserted- 
(affKT?). 

Pimpalagaon—Pad.—f'PT^ntY 
Pimpalakhuti—Klpr.—Deserted—f'TVS’T^y 

(3f re-re). 

Pimparad—Wn.- Deserted—fttfr:? (sfTTre) 
Pokharni—Wn.- Deserted—Ty^uff (sfyffre) 

Q-nil. 

R 

Radhapiir—Klpr.—Deserted—(aft'-rif) 
Rajani—Drv.—Deserted—TTji'fy (sff j?) 

Rajegaon -Klpr.—Deserted—(sfy^iT? ) 

Rasa—Klpr.—TUiT 

Rohana—Ytm.—Deserted—ty^OfT (sfy^l?) 

S 

Sakhara—Klpr— Deserted—"rP^TT ( ) 

Salebhatti—Wn.—•:rre,TT3:;'y 
Sasaladevi—Ytm.—Deserted—(TfyRre) 
Satala—Psd.—Deserted-^.-RTOT (sfynTS) 
.Savitri—Ytm.~ Deserted-TTlfd-^y (sfy^re) 
Sayakheda Kh.—Ytm.—HPTtWfT g". 

Shivanadhari—Ytm.—Deserted—ftT3*3=rfy 

(sfih-re). 

Sonorali—Klpr.— Deserted—Wf3^fy ( sfRire ) 

T 

Takali •• Psd.—TITT.af 

'I'har Bk. Psd. Deserted—3 (sfy^i-re) 
Theradi—Psd.—3Tfy 
Tipeshvar—Klpr.— 

Tilavi—Psd.—Deserted—fiidify ( 3fT 11 's ) 
Tivasala- Klpr.—Deserted—fd=(^ I'Zf (STHTd ) 

U 

Uchatadevi—Wn.—Deserted—d'^ li^tfy (sfyRTIT^ 
Umarada Bk.—Drv.—-dR-T-sr 3. 

Umaratha Kh.— Drv.—Deserted—^RTbl 

(sfy^re). 

Umaravihir—Ytm.— Deserted—^3Tf3^y3 

(sftrrre). 
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Name of the VillaKo 

Name of the Villaf?e 

U— 'Contd. 

V— Contd. 

Umari—Psd.—Deserted—(3T>Hry) 

Varadadi—Psd.—Deserted—YTTyf (sftfl'R') 

Umari—Ytm.—Deserted—Tii'Tt' (affSTs) 

Vasari —KIpr.—Tl'^'ft 

Umari Bk.—Ytm.—Deserted—(aftffl'?) 

X—nil. 

V 

Y 

Yedashi—Klpr.—^ sift 

Vadagaon—Psd.—Deserted—S^'slirq (sftfiTs ) 

Yekamba—Psd.—If P TT 

Vadaner -Wn.—Deserted—(^ff'lTS') 

Ycla Kh.—Ytm.—Deserted—(STRl'IS ) 

Vadani—\Vn.—Deserted—oft (3fr TI3 ) 

Yeranda—Psd.- Deserted—(siThTS't 

Z— nil. 
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CONVERSION FACTORS 


Length: 

I inch = 2-54 centimetres 
1 foot " 30'48 centimetres 
I yard = 91-44 centimetres 
I mile = I’61 kilometres 
I nautical mile(U. K.) — I853‘I8 metres 
I nautical mile (International) =1852 metres 


Area: 

1 square foot = 0’093 square metre 
1 square yard = 0*836 square metre 
1 acre — 0*405 hectare 
Volume : 

1 cubic foot = 0*023 cubic metre 


Weight : 

1 tola = 11*66 grams 
I chhatak = 58*32 grams 
I seer = 933* 10 grams 
1 maund = 37*32 kilograms 
I palam = 34*99 grams 
I seer (24 tolas) = 279*93 grams 
1 viss = 1*40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) = 11 *20 kilograms 
I candy =• 223*94 kilograms 
I ounce = 28*35 grams 
1 pound — 453*59 grams 
I hundredweight = 50*80 kilograms 
I ton = 1016*05 kilograms 


Capacity : 

1 gallon (Imperial) = 4*55 litres Temperature: 

1 seer (80 tolas) = 0*937 litre 

I Madras measure = 1*77 litres T° Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° Centigrade) 4 32 

METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Length : Volume: 

10 millimetres = I centimetre 1,000,000 cubic centimetres == 1 cubic melte 

100 centimetres = 1 metre 

1000 metres = 1 kilometre Capacity : 

1852 metres 1 nautical mile (International) 1000 millilitres = 1 litre 

1000 litres = 1 kilolitre 


Area ; 

100 square millimetres = I square centimetre 
IOiOjO square centimetres—' 1 square metre 
or centiare 

100 square metres = 1 are 
100 ares — I hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres = 

I square kilometre 


Weight : 

1000 milligrams = I gram 
1000 grams = I kilogram 
100 kilograms = 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms ■= 1 tonne 
200 milligrams = I carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 
(1) Decimal Multiples and Sub-multiples: 


Prefix 

Value in terms 
of Unit 

Abbre¬ 

viation 

kilo 

.. 1000 

k 

cent! 

.. 001 (IO->) 

c 

milli 

.. 0 001(10-3) 

m 

micro 

.. 0 000001(10-6) 

u 


(2) Weight: 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbre¬ 

viation 


tonne 

.. 1000 kg 

t 

quintal 

.. 100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

. • 1 kg 

kg 

gram 

• • 1 g 

g 

milligram .. 

.. 1 mg 

mg 

carat 

.. 200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacity: 

kilolitre 

.. 1000 1 

kl- 

litre 

.. 1 1 

1 

millilitre 

., 1 ml 

ml 


Denomination 

Value 

Abbre¬ 

viation 

(4) Volume: 



cubic centimetre . 
cubic millimetre 

cm3 

. mm3 

cm'^ 
mm 3 

(5) Length: 



kilometre 

metre 

centimetre 

millimetre 

micron 

1000 m 

1 m 

1 cm 

1 mm 

1 /1000 mm 

km 

m 

cm 

mm 

or um 


10-^ mm 


(6) Area : 



square kilometres . 

. 1,000,000 m* 

knt* 

square metre 

1 m* 

m* 

square centimetre ,, 

1 cm* 

cm* 

square millimetre ,. 

1 mm* 

mm* 

(7) I-AND Measure: 


are 

100 m* 

a 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

centiare 

m* 

ca 






APPENDIX II 

A Key to Diackitical Marks 


a—3Tr; I—u—r— c— ch—'3; t— t; <h—5; <il—<^h—f; 

n--5T; n —Sf; fi—oT; 0—®T; s—a—?r; i —1—^. 


Current spelling 

Diacritical spelling 

Current spelling 

Diacritical spelling 

Aden 

A 

Adan 

Gadhi 

G 

Gadhi 

Ahmad Shah 

Ahmad Sah Bahamani 

Ganesha Chatuithi 

Gape^a Caturthi 

Bahaniani 


Gavilgad 

GSvilgad 

Akola 

Akola 

Ghatanji 

Ghatafiji 

Ambadevi 

Ambadevi 

Gond 

Gopd 

Anji 

Ahji 

Gopalkrishnn 

Gopalkfspa 

Amavati 

Arijavati 


H 

Arni 

Arni 

lliranya Kashyap 

Hirapya Ka^yap 

Ashadhi Ekadashi 

A^adhi Rkadaii 

Jahangir 

J 

Jahangir 


B 

Jodmoha 

Jodmoha 

Bahhulgaon 

Babhu)gahv 


K 

Bahamani 

Bahamani 

Kalamb 

Kajamb 

Balaghat 

Balaghat 

Kalgaon 

Kalgahv 

Banjaras 

Rahjaras 

Kamaleshvara 

Kamaleivara 

Bhadrapada 

Bhadrapada 

Katthoji Bhosle 

Kanhoji Bhosle 

Bham 

Bh§m 

Kap 

Kap 

Bhamhraja 

Bhambraja 

Kedarcshvara 

Kedaresvura 

Bittargaon 

Bittatgahv 

Kelapur 

Kelapur 

Bori 

Bori 

Khun Jahan 

Khan Jahan 

L 


C 

Ladkhed 

Ladkhed 

Chamundadevi 

Camupdadevi 

Lakh Khind 

Lakh Khind 

Chanda 

Canda 

Lingti 

Lingti 

Chand Bibi 

Cand Bibi 

Lohara 

Lohara 

Chhatrapati Shahu 

Chatrapati Sahu 

Loni 

Lopi 

Chikhali 

Cikhali 


M 


D 

Mahagaon Kasha 

Mahagahv Kasba 

Daksheshvara 

Dakaeavara Mahadeva 

Maregaon 

Maregahv 

Mahadeva. 


Mukutban 

Mukutban 

Darvha 

Darvha 

Murtaza Nizam Shah Murtaza Nizam ^ah 

Dattapur 

DattapOr 


N 

Dhamangaon 

Dhamapgahv 

Nababpur 

Nababpur 

Dhavanda 

Dhavapda 

Nanded 

Nanded 

Dhulapur 

DhuiapQr 

Narnala 

Narnala 

Dvarapala 

Dvarapala 

Niranjan Mahur 

Niraf^an Mahflr 
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Appendix II — contd. 


Current spelling 

Diacritical Spelling 

t*ahur 

P 

Pahflr 

Pandharkavada 

Papdharkava^fi 

Pandharpur 

Pap^harpflr 

Parasoji Bhosle 

Parasoji Bhosle 

Patan Bori 

Patap Bori 

Pavnar 

Pavnar 

Payanghat 

Payanghat 

Penganga 

Pepganga 

Peshva Bajirav 

Pesva Bajirav 

Pisgaon 

Pisgahv 

Raghuji Bhosle 

R 

Raghuji Bhosle 

Rajur 

RajOr 

Ralegaon 

Rajegahv 

Ramgaon 

Ramgahv 

Riddhapur 

Riddhapur 

S 

SSbaji Bhosle 

Sabaji Bhosle 

Sabhamandap 

SabhSmapdsp 

Satefal 

Satefal 


Current spelling Diacritical spelling 


S— lOnt. 


Savargaon 

Savarganv 

Shankara 

Sankara 

Shikhar 

Sikhar 

Shivaji 

Sivaji 

Shivratra 

Sivratra 


T 

Tapeshvara 

Tape^vara 


U 

Umarkhed 

Umarkhcij 


V 

Vaishakha 

Vaiiakha 

Vakataka 

Vakataka 

Vishnu 

Vi?pu 


W 

Wardha 

Wardha 


Y 

Yeotmal 

Yavatmal 

Yelabara 

Yelabara 

Yot-Lohara 

Yot-Lohara 
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TABLE No. 1 

Tah.sil-wise Area and Popui-ation, Yeotmal Disirict, 1971 


Tahsil 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

No. of 
villages 

Area in 
Sq. km. 

i 

Population 

Popula- 


In 

habi¬ 

ted 

Un- 

inhabi 

ted 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Sq. km. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Yeotmal Dist. 

Total 

1,647 

284 

13,925 0 

14,23,677 

7,26,072 

6,97,605 

102 


Rural 

1,647 

284 

13,833-2 

12,29,728 

6,24,423 

6,05,305 

89 


U rban 



91-8 

1.93,949 

1,01,649 

92,300 

2,112 

(1) Yeotmal 

Total 

320 

63 

2,351-7 

2,72,829 

1,40,019 

1,32,810 

116 


Rural 

320 

63 

2,343-3 

2,07,993 

1,05.925 

1,02,068 

89 


Urban 



8-4 

64,336 

34,094 

30,742 

7,746 

(2) Kclapur .. 

Total 

341 

60 

2,812-7 

2,50.053 

1,26,407 

1,23,646 

89 


Rural 

341 

60 

2,792-3 

2,27,278 

1,14,584 

1,12,694 

81 


Urban 



20-4 

22,775 

11,823 

10,952 

1,116 

(3) Wnni 

Total 

322 

69 

2,232-6 

2,13,548 

-1,08,795 

1,04,753 

96 


Rural 

322 

69 

2,219-1 

1 

1,89,093 

95,867 

93,226 

85 


Urban 

•• 

•• 

13-5 

24,455 

12,928 

11,527 

1,816 

(4) Pusad 

Total 

324 

41 

3,328-2 

3,53,022 

1,80,236 

1,72,786 

106 


Rural 

324 

41 

3,295-4 

3,07,358 

1,56,220 

1,51,138 

93 


Urban 


•• 

32-8 

45,664 

24,016 

21,648 

1,390 

(5) Darwha .. 

Total 

340 

51 

2,792-0 

3,34,225 

1,70,615 

1,63,610 

120 


Rural 

340 

51 

2,775-3 

2,98,006 

1,51,827 

1,46,179 

107 


Urban 


•• 

16-7 

36,219 

18,788 

17,431 

2,165 


• There were 8 towns in the district. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Population of Urban Area, 1971 Census 


Town 

Area in 
Sq. km. 

Population 

Scheduled 

Castes 

1 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

1 No. of 
House- 
1 holds 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Yeotmal 

8-37 

34,094 

30,742 

64,836 

3,441 

3,365 

12,366 

Pandhar- 

kaoda 

10-02 

7,023 

6,578 

13,601 

887 

1,052 

2,535 

Ghatanji .. 

10-39 

4,800 

4,374 

9,174 

476 

698 

1,721 

Wani 

13-47 

12,928 

11,527 

24,455 

1,452 

1,258 

5,034 

Pusad 

5-34 

14,815 

13,145 

27,960 

1,699 

. . 

5,407 

Umarkhed 

27-50 

9,201 

8,503 

17,704 

921 


3,252 

Digras 

14-30 

10,852 

10,122 

20,974 

816 


3,857 

Darwha 

2-43 

7,936 

7,309 

15,245 

690 


2,698 


TABLE No. .3 

Statistics of Population, 1971 Census 


Particulars 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Llrban 

(4) 

Scheduled Castes 

55,894 

1 

45,512 

1 

10,382 

Scheduled Tribes . 

1.97,977 

1,91,604 

6,373 

Households 

2,76,774 

2,39,904 

36,870 

Sex ratio of population 

961 

969 

908 

Percentage of rural and urban population to total popu¬ 
lation. 

100 

86-38 

1 

13-62 

1 


Percentage of population living in villages of various population sizes with reference to total 
rural population. 

Less than 200 200-499 500-999 1,000-1,999 2,000-4,999 5,000—9,999 10,000 and 

above 

1-98 14-54 28-39 35-72 15-60 2-94 0-83 
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TABLE No. 4 

Agricultural Population as pkr 1971 Census in 
Yeotmal District 


(1) 

Cultivators 

Agricultural Labourers 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

District Total 

1.33,301 

29,465 

1 

1,76,660 

1,71,542 

Rural 

1,29,466 

29,191 

1.70,269 

1,66,279 

Urban 

3,835 

274 

6,391 

5,263 


TABLE No. 5 

Rainfall rf.iurns at Selected Centres in Yeotmal Districi' 

DURING 1971 


(in mm.) 


.Station 

Normal 

No. of rainy 

Rainfall 


raintall 

days 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

. 

Darwha 

918-6 

42 

777-1 

Yeotmal 

1,096-1 

75 

838-9 

Pusad 

929-2 

50 

697-8 

Pandharkawada .. 

1,122-2 

64 

688-5 

Wani 

1,118-2 

42 

871-8 
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TABLE No. 7 


DisiRiBUTiON OF Forest area in Yeot.mal District, 1970-71 

(Area in hectares) 




Type of forests 


Department 





Reserved 

1 

J’rotected 

Unclassified 
and leased 

Total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Forest 

286,216 

18,866 


303,082 

Revenue .. .. ,. .. 

1 

1 

•• 


76,716 

76,716 


Total 
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TABLE No. 9 

Co-opEKAirvE Farminc Societies in Yeotmai. District, 1970-71 


No. of 
societies 

No. of members 

Share 

capital 

Working 

capital 

Reserve and 
other funds 

Area 

cultivated by 
farming 
societies 

Societies 

Individuals 




(in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

(in hectares) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

200 

1 

i 

3,687 

1,27,150 

22,52.246 


18,642 


TABLE No. 10 

Chopped Area, Yeotmal District, 1970-71 

(Area in hectarps) 


Tahsll 

(1) 

Food crops 

(2) 

Non-food crops 

(3) 

Darwha 

87,495 

104,813 

Yeotmal 

67,870 

76,105 

Fusad 

99,891 

83,932 

Kelupui 

83,660 

80,178 

Wani 

78,968 

63,608 

District Total 

417,884 

408,636 
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TABLE No. 11 

Area, yield and Oli-turn of Crops in Yeotmal District, 

1971-72 


Crops 

(1) 

Area 

(in hectares) 

(2) 

Yield 
rate per 
hectare 
(in kg.) 

(3) 

Out-turn 
(in metric 
tons) 

(4) 

Cereals— 




Rice 

12,367 

400 

6,200 

Wheat. 

16,294 

528 

8,600 

Jowar 

2,66,669 


83,700 

bairi . . 

13,793 

mm 

3,000 

Other cereals 

697 

WKBk 

100 

Total Cereals 

3,09,822 

328 

1,01,600 

Pulses— 




Oram 

7,494 

267 

2,000 

Tur . 

45,440 

733 

33,300 

Other pulses 

47,363 

132 

900 

Total i’ulses 

1,00,297 

416 

41,600 

Sugarcane 

508 

6,800* 

3,400 

Condiments and spices 

4,498 



Fruits and Vegetables 

2,759 



Fibres— 




Cotton 

3,53,313 

0-33** 

65,900 

Other fibres 

4,666 



Tula! I'ibres 

3,59,979 



Oil-seed.s— 




Groundnut 

34,157 

510 

17,400 

Other Oil-seeds 

14,459 



Total Oil-seeds 

48,616 



Drugs and Narcotics— 




Tobacco 

4 


• . 

Other drugs and narcotics 

1 



Total Drugs and Narcotics 

5 




* Sugarcane yield in terms of gul. 

•• Out-turn of cotton is in terms of bates of 180 kg. (figures in *00’). 
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TABLE No. 12 

Area Irrigated by Different Sources and Number of 
Ikkication Wells in Yeotmal District in 1970-71 


Source 

Area 
irrigated 
(in hectares) 

Irrigation 

wells 

Government canals 

506 

Total No. of irrigation wells 

26,988 

Private canals 


No. of irrigation wells in use 

8,730 

Tanks 

109 

No. of irrigation wells not in use 

4,074 

Wells 

6,359 

No. of other wells 

14,184 

Other sources 

359 



Total net area irrigated 

7,325 



Total Kross area irrigated 

8,728 




TABLE No. 13 

Live-stock* in Yeotmal District as per 1966 Live-stock 

Census 


Classification 

(1) 

Cattle 

(2) 

Buffaloes 

(3) 

(1) Males over three years— 

2,70,439 

3,528 

(a) Used for breeding only 

4,005 

1,343 

(6) Used for breeding and work 

9,461 

639 

(«) Used for working only 

2,55,214 

1,389 

((/) Others 

1,759 

157 

(2) Females over three years— 

2,39,595 

49,663 

(a) In milk 

78,365 

18,110 

(6) Dry and not calved even once 

1,58,566 

30,467 

(c) Working . 

1,783 

592 

(d) Others 

890 

494 

(3) Young stock .. 

1,64,036 

29,312 

Total . 

6,74,070 

82,503 

• Total No. of Sheep 

5,659 


Total No. of Goats 



Total No. of Other Live-stock 

11,139 


Poultry. 

2,28 225 



A-II97—54-A 
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A-II97—54-B 


Notes —(I) The figures are pro\'isional. . 

(2) The figures are based on actuals of the reporting census sector factories and estimates of sample sector factories. 

(3) The number of registered factories shown in col. No. (2) are those factories registered with Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 

(4) The information pertaining to less than 3 factories in any industry is clubbed with other industry group. 







TABLE No. 15 

Average Daily Empixiyment of Workers in Registered Factories, Yeotmal District, 1971 


YEOTMAL district 
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TABLE No. 16 

Statistics of Workers amj Non-Workers, Yeotmal District as per 1971 Census 
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TABLE No. 17 

Number of Towns and Villages Elecirified and Population 
SERVED BY HIE MaHARASHTRA StATE ElECIRICITY BoARD, 
Yeotmal District 



Total in the 
District 

Villages Electrified 

Towns Electrified 

Total 

Year 

ending 









! 

Villages 

Towns 

1 

Number 

Population 

Number 

jpopulation 


Population 

(1) 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


(9) 

31-3-1961 

1,924 

8 

1 

1 

47 j 

82,313 

8 

138,525 

55 

220,838 

31-3-1966 

1,924 

8 

189 j 

222,078 

8 

138,525 

197 

360,603 

31-3-1971 

1,924 

8 

501 

431,839 

8 

138,525 

509 

570,364 

31-3-1972 

1,931 

8 

590 

490,913* 1 

8 

138,525 

598 

629,438* 


•Populntion as per 196) Census 


TABLE No. 18 

Number of Registered Money-lenders and Loans Advances 
By Them, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


— 


No. of 
money¬ 
lenders 

Loans 
advanced 
to traders 
(Rs.) 

Loans 
advanced 
to non- 
traders 
(Rs.) 

Total 

(Rs.) 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

District Total 


308 

7,58,728 

19,51,702 

27,10,430 

Darwha Tahsil .. 


38 

1,08,516 

2,06,220 

3,14,736 

Yeotmal Tahsil 


130 

3,25,640 

6,12,222 

9,37,862 

Pusad Tahsil 


36 

1,06,380 

3,11,126 

4,17,506 

Kelapur Tahsil 


66 

1,01,650 

4,08,016 

5,09,666 

Wani Tahsil 

.. 

38 

1,16,542 

4,14,118 

5,30,660 
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TABLE No. 19 


Statistics ok Co-operative Societies, Yeot.vial District, 1971-72 


Type of Societies 

(1) 

No. of 
Societies 

(2) 

Number of members 

Share 

Capital 

(Rs.) 

(5) 

Reserve 
and Other 
Funds 
(Rs.) 

(6) 

Working 

Capital 

(Rs.) 

(7) 

1 

Societies 

(3) 

^Individuals 

(4) 

Agricultural Credit 

Societies*. 

604 

! 

1,13,114 

58,28,178 

5,33,713 

3.02,59,256 

Agricultural Non-Credit 
Societies. 

303 

1,884 

31,368 

1,13,70,675 

31,85,036 

4,82.64,785 

Non-Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

69 


8,719 

6,98,182 

84,361 

32,65,221 

Non-Agricultural Non- 
Credit Societies. 

268 

951 

33,952 

1,20,96,622 

73,97,924 

5,53,11,330 


• Loans of Agricultural Credit Societies during the same year are as follows :— 


Rs. 

Advanced .. .. 2,86,27,178 

Recovered .. .. 3,42,96,383 

Outstanding .. 4,67,09,363 

Overdue .. .. 1,16,92,3)4 

Percentage Recovered .. 49-6 

TABLE No. 20 


Oi’ERations ok Co-operative Marketing Societies, 


Yeoi.mai. Disrtict, 1971-72 

(Rs.ln ’000). 


Total of all 

Particulars 

Taluka Sale and 
Purchase 
Unions 

(1) 

(2) 

Number of Societies 

14 

Number of members 

800 

Value of purchase—- 


(i) Agricultural produce 

11,09 

(ii) Agricultural requisites 

49,25 

(iii) Consumer goods 

49.95 

Value of Sale — 


(i) As owner 

1.75,25 

(ii) As agents 

1,72,00 

Total 

34,725 

Sale of Agricultural Produce as Owner and as 
Agents — 

■■1 

(i) Paddy 


(ii) Jowar 


(iii) Other Foodgrains 


(iv) Oil-seeds 


(v) Others 


Total 

2,27,29 

Agricultural requisites sold as Owners and as 
A^entsi — 

35,95 

(i) Fertilisers 

(ii) Seeds 

12,14 

(iii) Agricultural Implements 

3,01 

(iv) Others 

9,50 
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TABLE No. 21 

Number of Banking Offices in the Beginning of 1971 


Particulars Number 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

N jmher of towns and villages having hanking offices 25 

Population covered as per I 971 Census .. .. 2,67,858 

Scheduled banks .. .. .. .. .. 17 

Co-operative banks .. .. . . . . 27 

Total .. 44 

TABLE Ng. 22 


Total .. 44 

TABLE Ng. 22 

Statistics Relating to Co-operative Banks, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Particulars 

(1) 

District 

Central 

Co-operative 

Dank 

(2)- 

District 

Land 

Development 

Bank 

(3) 

Urban 

Co-operative 

Bank 

(4) 

Number of branches 

26 

15 

1 

Number of members— 




(i) Societies 

897 



(ii) Individuals 

1,406 

2:1,094 

426 

Share capital (Rs.) . 

1,29,33,255 

67,69,651 

86,200 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) .. 

52,74,739 

4,66,000 

19,039 

Working capital (Rs.) 

9; 04,16,000 

6,24,88,404 

7,65,256 

Loans advanced (Rs.)— 




(i) Short term 

4,62,78,000 


6,74,963 

(ii) Medium term 

2,23,68,000 



(iii) Longterm 


78,10,925 



TABLE No. 23 

No. OF Insurance Polices Issued a.nd Amount Insured, 1970-71 

AND 1971-72 


AND 1971-72 


1970-71 1971-72 

(!) (2) (3) 


No. of insurance policies issued . . .. .. . . 3,092 3,450 

Amount insured (Rs. in’000) .. .. .. .. .. 2,15,33 2,47,72 
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TABLE No. 24 

CoLiJicnoN OF Small Sav'ings in Yeotmai, District, 1971-72 

(Rs. ’000) 


Description 

(1)' 

Target 

(2) 

Gross 

Collection 

(3) 

Withdrawlas 

(4) 

Net 

Collectio n 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

National defence certificates 






Ten years defence certificates .. 






Fifteen years annuity certificates 






Post office savings banks 



5,24 

11 

5,13 

Cumulative time deposits 



15,54 

9,01 

6.33 

Others 






National savings certificates (II, III and 


34 lakhs 

60,78 

1 

60,77 

IV). 






Other postal certificates 



. a 

6,57 

{-) 6,57 

Post-office time deposits (1, 3 and 5 




1,05,10 

2,47 

years). 






Recurring deposits 



10,67 

,2,05 

8,62 

Fixed deposits .. 



7 

5 

2 

Public Provident Fund 



11 

•• 

11 

Total 

34 lakhs 

1,99,98 

1,22,90 

77,08 


TABLE No. 25 

No. of Joint-stock Companies in Yeotmal District, as on 


31.ST March 1971 


Particulars 

Number* 


(1) 

(2) 


Companies Limited by shares— 



(i) Public. 

1 


(ii) Private 

4 


Companies Limited by Guarantees and associations 



not for profit— 



(i) Public 

2 


(ii) Private 

— 


Total 

7 


•Figures are provision ■ J • 
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TABLE No. 27 

Operation of Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation 

DURING 1971-72 






TEOTMAI- district 
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TABLE Na 28 

Road Length According to Category and Surface Classification 
IN District Yeotmal as on 31st March 1972 

(Length in km.) 






Extra-Municipal 

Municipal 

Sr. 

No. 

Particulars 









B. and C. 
Depart¬ 
ment 

Zilla 

Parishad 

Grand 

Total 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


I. Category. 







I 

National Highways 



64-46 

Nil 

64-46 

— 

2 

State Highways 

• • 


558-18 

Nil 

558-18 

— 

3 

Major District Roads 



Nil 

893-74 

893-74 

— 

4 

Other District Roads 

. s 


Nil 

619-00 

619-00 

— 

5 

Village Roads 



Nil 

805-00 

805-00 

— 

6 

Others 

•• 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

145-92 



Total 


622-64 

2,317-74 

2,940-38 

145-92 






II. Surface Classification. 






1 

Cement concrete 



Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Black—topped 



516-6) 

150-43 

667-04 

45-46 

3 

Water bound macadam 



99-19 

1,037-52 

1,136-71 

50-86 

4 

Granular material 



Nil 

11-20 

11-20 

Nil 

5 

Lower types 

•• 


6-84 

1,118-59 

1,125-13 

49-60 



Total 

•• 

622-64 

2,317-74 

2.940-38 

145-92 
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TABLE No. 29 

Posts, Telegraphs and Tei.ephones in Yeoimal District, 

1971-72 

Serial 

Particulars 

Number 

No. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

No. of post-ofHees 

286 

2 

No. of telegraph offices 

17 

3 

No. of letter-boxes 

473 

4 

No. of postmen 

70 

5 

No. of telephones 

1,327 

6 

No. of radio licences issued and renewed 

18,271 


TABLE No. 30 

Rural Broadcasitnc siaiisiics in Yeotmai. Disirict as on 
31st March 1972 


Sr. 

No. 

Taluka i 

No. of villages 
having receiving 
sets 

Population of 
villages having 
receiving sets 
(1971 Census) 

Total 
number of 
Radio farm 
forums 


31 St March 
1972 

31st March 
1972 

31st March 
1972 


(1) 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


District Total 

1,447 

9,68,199 

141 


Taluka 




1 

Darwha 

336 

2,53,873 

15 

2 

Yeotmai 

287 

1,71,675 

20 

3 

Pusad 

321 

2,32,906 

40 

4 

Kclapur 

260 

1,69,926 

31 

5 

Wani . 

243 

1,39,819 

35 
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Trends in Selected Indic.ators, Yeotmal Distrcit 
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1 

1970-71 

(8) 

13,923 

U971) 

14,23,677 

102 

4- 73 

2,56,194 

9,34,582 

5- 74 

8,26,520 

8,16,404 

4,10,119 

508 

34,157 

3,55,313 

1969-70 

(7) 

2,56,197 

9,34,044 

8,18,463 

8,11,474 

4,11,983 

556 

32,091 

3,49,520 

1966-67 

(6) 

2,67,033 

9,00,713 

7,84,740 

7,77,907 

4,07,916 

454 

21.680 1 

3,29,189 
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//I. Soil Conservation Works. 
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TABI.E No. 32 


Land Revenue Collection in Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Particulars 

Amount 

(1) 

(2) 

Current years’ consolidated demand ofland revenue excluding 
collections of last year and previous years. 

(Rs.) 

14,82,662 

Arrears of consolidated land revenue (authorised and un¬ 
authorised). 

4,02,822 

Gross consolidated demand of land revenue .. 

18,85,484 

Remissions 


Suspensions 

41,350 

Collections due 

18,44,134 

Actual collections . 

16.95,238 

TABLE No. .33 


Strength of Police Force in Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Number of— 

Superintendent .. .. .. .. .. I 

Deputy Superintendents .. ,. ,, .. 2 

Inspectors .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Sub-Inspectors ,. .. .. .. ., .. 46 

Head Constables .. .. .. .. 213 

Constables ,. .. .. .. .. .. 779 

Total .. 1,045 

Number of— 

Police Stations .. .. .. .. .. .. 23 

Out-posts .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Lock-ups. 46 
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TABLE No. 34 

Cases Disposed of in Courts in Yeotmal District, 1971 


Civil Courts— 


r Regular 

2,029 

Original .. ■< 


(.Miscellaneous .. 

281 

C Reguls' 

46 

Appellate .. < 


[. Miscellaneous .. 

24 

Criminal Courts— 


r Regular 

15,368 

Original .. .< 


(^Miscellaneous ,. 

254 

r Regular 

252 

Appellate .. 


(Miscellaneous .. 

53 


TABLE No. 35 

Veterinary Statistics, Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


Number of— 

Hospital ,. .. .... ., ., .. I 

Dispensaries .. ,. .. .. .. .. 16 

Aid-centres . .. 58 

Doctors ,. .. . ,. 16 

Stockmen .. ., .... .. .. .. 63 

Animals treated in— 

Hospital. 4,885 

Dispensaries . .. .. 43,260 

Aid-Centres ,, . .. .. 80,422 

Total .. 1,28,567 

10 

2,077 


No. of artificial insemination centres 
No, of animals inseminated 
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TABLE No. 36 

Statistics Relating to Forests in Yeotmal District, 1971-72 


(I) Type of Forests—• 


Area 

(in hectares) 


Reserved 

Protected 

Unclasscd 


2,86,216 

18,866 

76,716 

Total .. 3,81,798 


(2) Forest Produce— Amount 

(H».) 

Timber. 60,35,961 

Fuel . 7,37,788 

Bamboo .. ,. .. .. .. .. .. 37,903 

Grass and Grazing .. . .. 1,47,883 

Other Products .. ., ., .. .. 38,03,235 

Total value .. 1,10,62,770 


TABLE No. 37 

income and Expenditure of Local Bodies in Yeotmal Disraicr, 

1971-72 

(Figures of Rs. in ’000) 


Particulars 

Income 

Expenditure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Village Panchayats (1,114) 

53,93 

56,12 

Zilla Parisbad . 

6,73,74 

6,78 

Municipal Councils (8) .. 

1,06.36 

1,02,84 
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TABLE No. 38 

Literacy in Yeotmal District (1971 Census) 


Number of literates— 

Males 


311,246 

Females 

. 

. 138,683 


Total 

449,929 

Percentage of literates— 



Males 

. 

42-87 

Females 

. 

19-88 


Total 

31-60 


TABLE No. 39 



Medical facilities available through Public and Public- 
aided BODIES IN Yeotmal District, 1971 

(1) Number of— 




Hospitals 

.. 

-- 

11 

Dispensaries . 

.. 

-• 

58 

Maternity Home 

.. 

•• 

1 

Primary Health Centres .. 

.. 


14 

Doctors 

. . 

. • 

89 

Vaidyas 

.. 


27 

Nurses . 


•• 

146 

(2) Number of Beds— 




Males . 

.. 


181 

Females 

* • • • 

•• 

275 

Children . 

.. 

- 

9 

(3) Number of indoor patients treated— 




Males .. . 

.. 


4,538 

Females .. .. ... 



13,220 

Children 



7,788 

(4) Number of outdoor patients treated— 




Males 

• « 


160,458 

Females . 

.. 

• • 

147,293 

Children 

.. 

•• 

130,123 
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TABLE No. 40 


Birihs and Deaths in Yeotmal District, 1971 


(1) Number of births registered 


• . 

36,128 

(2) Number of deaths registered 



10,855 

(3) Number of infant deaths registered 



2,848 

(4) Number of deaths due to— 




Malaria 


25 


Tuberculosis 


407 


Pneumonia 


166 


Dysentery 


541 


Typhoid 


96 


Cancer 


98 


Respiratory diseases 


723 


Suicide 


23 


Accidents 


270 


Other causes .. .. .. 


8,506 


Total 


10,855 


TABLE No. 41 




SlAIISTICS RELATING lO FaMII.Y PLANNING 

District, 1971-72 

IN Yeotmal 

Number of centres . 


. . 

21 

Number of sterilisation operations done— 




Vasectomy 


• • 

7,111 

Tubectomy 

•• 

• • 

2,371 


Total 


9,482 

Number of lUCD insertions performed 

•• 

•• 

42 
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69 
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and Industries Officer, 603, 

605 ; Co-operative Officers, 

603 ; District Co-operative 
board, 604 ; District Deputy 
Registrar, 603 ; District . 
Supervision Committee, 604; 

Divisional Deputy Registrar, 

603 ; Divisional Joint Regis¬ 
trar, 603 ; Divisional Special 
Auditor, 604 ; Extension Offi¬ 
cers, 605 ; M tharashtra State 
Co-operative Union Ltd., 

604 ; organisation, 602-03 ; 

Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, 603 ; Special 
Auditor, 604 ; supervising 
unions, 603-04. 

Co-operative Farmings—• . . .. 261’—64 

co-operative collective and joint 
firming societies (statement), 

262-63 ; financial ..assistance 
to co-operative farming (state¬ 
ment), 264 ; gram pariwar 
societies (statement), 263. 

Co-operative M trketing—■ .. 442—46 

arrivals of cotton in various 
markets in Yeot.mal district 
(table) , 444: marketing socie¬ 
ties (table), _ 443 ; special 
features, 445-446 storage 
facilities, 444. 

Co-operative Movement— ,. 385—^^98 

co-operative farming ■ and lift 
irrigation societies (table), 

390 • co-operative farming 
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C—contd. 

Co-operative Movemeat— contd. 

societies, 339-90; co-opera¬ 
tive processing societies, 
390-91 ; diiry societies, 397; 
district central cn-operitive 
bank, 391-92, (statement), 

392 ; district co-operative 

board, 394 ; district indus¬ 
trial co-operative association, 
395-9) ; district land deve¬ 
lopment bank, 393-94 ; 

fishernen’s co-operative 
societies, 397 ; housing socie¬ 
ties, 396: in 1 istries co-opera¬ 
tives, 397-98 ; industrial 

estate, 391 ; labour contract 
societies, 398 ; labourers’ 

societies, 397 ; non-agri- 

cultural cQ-o,)cr3tive socie¬ 
ties, 398 ; ori-nary agricul¬ 
tural co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties, 387—89, (trblc), 388 ; 
progress made by co-opera¬ 
tive societies (table), 386 ; 
purchase and sale societies, 
394-95 ; urban co-operative 
bank, 398. 

Cottage Industries— 
blacksmithy, 377 ; brick mak¬ 
ing, 377 ; handloom weaving, 
377-78 ; khadi and village 
industries, 374—76 ; pottery 
making, 376-77 ; workers 
employed in (statement), 
374. 

Craddock, Commissioner of 
Nagpur. 

Curzon, Lord, the viceroy 

D 

Dadve, a caste 

Dihrasena, the Traikutaka king.. 

Daksheshvara Mihadev Temple, 
Ladkhed. 

Dakshinapatha (Deccan) 

Dalhousie, Lord .. 

Damaji Gaikwad .. 

Dimayanti, Vilarbha Princess .. 

Damodarsena a/iVjt Pravarasena II, 
son of Rudrasena II. 

Dandakaranya, country between 
the Vindhya and Shaivala 
mountains. 

Danda, King 

Danguna, modem Hinganghat 

Danial, Sultan, son of Akbar .. 

Dantidurga, founder of Uashtra- 
kuta Imperial power. 

Darab Khan, governor of Berar.. 

Darwha 

Daryabai, wife of Raghuji I 

Darya Imad Shah, son of Ala-ud- 
din Imad Shah. 

Darya Khan, the Turk 

Das, C. R. 

Oattapur .. 

Daud Khan of Khandesh.. ,. 


372—78 


153 
151, 152 


207 

54 
706 

52 

145,146 
120 
50 

55 

49 


49 

55 

108,109 
63 

109 

699-700 

MO 

96, 97, 102 

84 

158 

700 

89 


D;—COMfrf. 

Daud Shah Bahamani, death of, 
in 1378. 

Daulat Shah Bcgam, daughter of 
Darya Imad Shah. 

David Barr, Lieut. Col. Sir, 
Deccan, redistribution of.. 

Deities— ., 

Asra, 212 ; Cinkhanvati, 212 ; 
H inuman, 211 ; Khandoba, 
211 ; Miriai or Mihisamma, 
211-12 ; Satvai, 212 
Waghoba, 212. 

Delhi Pact, ;. 

(Gandhi-Irwin Pact) 

Di'6 Sivak, the newspaper 
Divaji Pant, minister of Janoji . 
Deval Devi, daughter of Rai 
Kama 

Devtraja, son of Mananka 
D evasena .. 

Divtek inscription 
Dhamangaon kh. 

D'lanaji Jadhav, Maratha General 
Dhangar, a caste .. 

Dhanoje, a caste .. .. 

Dharaura, modern Dharur 

Diet . 

Digras .. ., ., 

Diler Khan, General of Aurang 
zcb. 

Director of Education 
Director of Municipal Adminis- 
tration. 

Director of Public Health., 
Director of Town Planning 
Diseases of crops— 
chillis, 342 ; citrus fruits, 344; 
cotton, 343 ; grapes, 343-44 
groundnut, 342 ; jowar, 340 ; 
mango, 344 ; paddy, 341-42 
fur, 342 : wheat, 340-41. 

District Magistrate 
District Publicity Officer 
Divakarasena, son of Rudrasena H 
Divisional Commissioner.. 

Dongargaon inscription .. 
Doveton, General 

Dress . 

Drug 

Drugs and Narcotics— ., 

area and outturn of (table), 295; 
betel-leaves, 297 ;,tobacco, 297. 

E 


Economic Prospects— .. 

agrarian economy, 507-09; 

agricultural wage rates (table), 
523—53 ; agricultu il market¬ 
ing and co-operaton, 518- 
19; crop pattern, 509-10; 
irrigation, 510; employiiient 
in factories (table), 516-17; 
forest icsoui'ces, all ; indus¬ 
trialization, 512— I 7 : land 
reforms, 511 minerals, 511- 
12; price-statistics of diiTr- 
rent commodities (table). 


Pages 

76 

97 

151 

112 

211-12 


162 

153 
128, 131 
72 

60 
57,58 
50,55 
700 
114 
201 
201 
65 
236-37 
700-01 
113 

622 

611 

624,653 
629,631 
340—44 


536. 540 
646, 647 
55 

536-37, 

611 

68 

138, 139, 
140 
233-34 
701 
295—97 


507—33 
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E—contd, 

R:onomic Prospects— contd. 

524; p-ic:3 of oria:ip3l a'?ri- 
cilt jral con nudities (table), 

52J; pric33 of staple fooi- 
K'lios (lUOi 522; price 
treilj, )l9-25 ; wa?i trends, 

525-33. 

Edjotion and Caltare— 635-47 

aj'nra-n schools, 642; Assistant 
Depitjr Eljcitional Ins¬ 
pector, 641 ; D:p'aty Edu¬ 
cation O.dioer, 641 ; Deputy- 
Director of Technical 
Education, 646; Director 
of Technical Education, 645; 
general education, 639— 

645; Growth of Literacy, 

635—39; percentage of liter¬ 
acy (statement), 637; number 
of educational institutions 
(table), 638; educational 
level-rural area (table), 638; 
educational level-urban area 
(table), 639 ; historical back¬ 
ground, 635 ; libraries, 646 ; 

Pirishad Education Officer, 

641 ; pre-primary, 642; pri¬ 
mary and secondary institu¬ 
tions, distribution of students 
in (table), 640; primary 
schools, 642—44; printing 
presses, journals and news¬ 
papers, 646: Publicity, Dire¬ 
ctorate of, 645-47; secondary 
schools, 644 —46: teachers, 
statistics of (table), 645; 
technical education, 646; 
technical education, depart¬ 
ment of, 646. 

Elliot, Mr., the Brigadier ., 138 

Ellora cave inscription .. .. 63 

Exports .. .. .. .. 424—26 


Fairs . 447-48 

Fakr-ul-Mulk, .. .. .. 89 

the Turk. 

Famines .. .. .. 353—58 

Farrukhsiyar, Mighal Emperor .. 116 

Fateh-villah Imad Shah aUas Fateh- 85,86, 87, 
idlah Imad-ul-Mulk, the Gov- 88, 89, 90, 

ernor of Berar and later, the 92. 

Saltan of Berar. 

Feasts and Festivals— .. 226—31 

Hindus, 226-31. 

Ferishta, a Persian Historian .. 88,90 

Fibres—. 286—91 

area un-ier (ublc), 287; cotton, 

2 3 >—91; outturn of (table), 

283. 

Fisheries—• .. ., .. 39—43 

di/ilopnental activities, 42-43; 
fresh-water fauna 39—41. 


P—eonfd. 

Fisheries Department— 

Assistant Director of Fisheries, 
637; Assistant Fishery Deve¬ 
lopment Officer, 606; Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent of Fishe¬ 
ries, 6)6; Director of Fishe¬ 
ries, 606; duties, 607; fishe¬ 
ries co-operative societies, 
607; organisation, 606; Super¬ 
intendent of Fisheries, 606, 
607. 

Forest DipartmcntJ— 

Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
597; Chief Conservator of 
Forests, 595; Divisional 
Forest Officer, 595; orga¬ 
nisation, 595-96; Plan 
schemes, 598-99; Range 
Forest Officer, 595, 597; 
Round Officer, 596; Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer, 
595, 597. 

Forests— 

classification of, 34; roads, 37; 
working plan, 34—37. 

Forts— 

K ilamb (Kalam), 702; Mahur 
702-03. 

Fraser, Brigade Commander in 
Berar. 

Fruits and Vegetables— .. 
area under (table), 300-03 
banana, 304; fruits, 299-304 
guava, 304; mangoes, 304 
vegetables, 304—4)9. 


Pages 


606-07 


595—99 


33-38 


138, 144, 
145, 145. 
299-309 


Games 

Gandhi, Mahatma 


241-42 

157, 158, 159, 161, 162, 
163, 165. 

Gangaram Narayan, deputy gov- 134 

emor of Berar. 

Ganga river .. .. 64 

Githaiaptasati by king Hala .. 52 

Gautamiputra .. .. 52, 53, 59 

Gavilgad, 88, 89, 91, 101, 107, 108, 

a fortress. 112,124, 128,130,131. 

133, 135, 140. 

Gazi-ud-din Khan, .. .. 124 

eldest son of Asaf Jah. 

General Administration— .. 535—46 

administrative divisions, 536; 

Collector, 536,537—-41; Divi¬ 
sional CommiMioner, 536-37; 

Pattis, 545 ; Patwaris, 545-46; 

Prant Officers, 54J ; Revenue 
Inspectors, 544-45; Tahsil- 
dars and Naib-Tahsildars, 

34) —44; Village Servants, 546. 
Geographical Regions— .. 7—-15 

■Adan and Arunavati basin, 13-14; 

Penganga lowlands, 15; Pus 
valley, 14-15; Wardha low 
lands, 7; Wardha valley east. 

9—12 ; Wardha valley west, 

7—9; Yeotma) plateau, 12-13. 
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G— contd. 

Geography— .. .. 

I—15 

administrative evolution, 1 ; 
boundaries, 1-2 ; plateau, 3-4; 
relief, 2-3; rivers, 4—7; 

situation, 1. 

Geology— . 

15—25 

economic minerals, 22—25 ; 
Groundwater, 25; rock unit, 
16-22. 

Ghase, a caste 

205-206 

Ghatanji .. 

701-02 

Ghatole, a caste . , 

201 

Ohazi-ud-din Firoz Jang, Moghal 

114 

general. 

Ghiyas-ud-din, son of Muhammad 

76 

II. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak .Shuh, 

73 

title of Gazi Beg Tughlak. 
Giridhar Bahadur, Subhedar of 

120 


Malva. 

Godavari river 48,49, 53, 68, 70, 74, 92, 97, 
105, 107, 124, 129, 147. 

G:)ddard, the general .. .. 132 

Gole, Mr. leader of Berar .. (62 

Gondacaste— .. .. 201, 207-08 

Dadve, 207; Gond andPardhan, 

207-08; Mokasi, 207; Raj- 
Gond, 207. 

Gopal, a caste— 210-11 

Panguls, 210; Pardhia, 210. 

Gopal Raj, son of Narsing Dev .. 77 

Govinda Oas, leader of Central 166 

Province. 

Govinda 111, son and successor of 64,65 
Dhruva. 

Govinda IV, successor of Amogh- 65, 66 
varsha II. 

Gulam Sayyad Khan, Governor of 127 

Berar. 


H 


Haidar Ali 

132 

Hala, the king . 

52, 53 

Hamid Kltan, the African.. 

no 

Harapaladeva, son-in-law of Ram- 

70,72 

chandra. 


Harde, a caste 

205 

Hargir Prithvigir, proprietor of 

153 

Hart Kishore. 


Harihara II .. .... 

76 

Uari Kishore, paper published 

152,153 

from Yeotmal. 



Harishena, last Vakataka King.. 54, 58, 60 
Harivijaya, Prakrit kavya by 57,58 


Sarvasena. 

Hathigumpha inscription.. .. 50 

Hustibhoja, minister of D.evasena 57 

Hatkar, a caste .. .. .. 201 

Hemadri, author of Chaturvarga- 71 

chin'amani. 

Wnd-Ztesari, the newspaper .. 153 


Hindus— 

Akshaya Tritiya, 227 ; Anna- 
prashana, 215 ; Dasara, 229- 
30 ; death rites, 219-20 ; 
Divali, 230 ; dowry, 222 ; 
enactments, 222 ; feasts and 
festivals 226—31 ; Ganesh 


Paoss 

H— eontd, 

Hindus— tontd. 

Chaturthi, 229; Gauri- 
pujan, 229 ; Gokulash- 
tami, 228 ; Gudhi Padva, 

226-27 ; Hanuman Jayanti, 

227; Holi, 230; Javal, 215- 
16 ; Maha-Ekadashi, 228 ; 
marriage and morals, 220— 

26; naming ceremony, 214- 
15 ; obsequies, 220 ; Pola, 

228-29; Ram-Navami, 227 ; 
rituals and ceremonies, 214— 

20 ; thread girding, 216—19; 

Vratas, 230 31; widow 
marriage and divorce, 222. 

History-- 

administration since assignment, 

148—56 ; Alauddin ascends 
the throne, 72 ; Amirs of 
D.ccan, rebellion of, 73-74; 
ancient period, 47—71 ; 

Bahamanis, 74—87 ; Deva- 
giri, rebellion in, 72-73 ; 
era of non-co-operation, 

156—65 ; Imad Shahi of 
Berar, 87—102 ; indepen¬ 
dence, 168-69 ; mediaeval 
period, 71—147 ; modem 
period, 147—69 ; Moghals, 

112—17 ; Niaams, 117—35 ; 

Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar, 

102—12 ; Nizam’s sovereig¬ 
nty, 135—47 : Quit India 
movement and after, 167- 
68 ; Second World War, 

165-—67 ; war of Indepen¬ 
dence and treaty of 1861, 

147-48. 

Hiuen Tsang, Chinese pilgrim .. 

Holding, prevention of fragmen¬ 
tation and consolidation of. 

Holkar, Maratha chief 

Home Rule l/cague 

Hoshang Shah of Malwa 

Hospitals and Dispensaries— .. 

patients treated in (statement), 

654—55 ; Police Hospital, 

Ycotmal, 654 ; K. P. Gttar- 
war Hospital, Umarkhed, 

654 ; Women’s Hospital, 

Yeotmal, 654. 

Houses and Housing 

Humayun Shah, son of Ala-ud-dln 
Bahamani. 

Husain Nizam Shah, king of 96, 97,98> 


Ahmadnagar. 99 

Husain Nizam Shah II .. . 105 

I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah of Biiapur .. 96 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur.. 105,106 

Ibrahim Kutub Shah of Golconda 96, 97, 98, 

99. 

Ibrahim Nizam Sliah, son of 106 

Burban Nizam Shah. 

Ihtisham Jang, son of Zafur-ud- 133 

daula. 

Ikshvaku, son of Man 49 


47—169 


62 

261 

134 
154 
79, 80 
653—55 


231—33 

82 
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Pages 

Imad Shahi of Berar .. ... 87—-102 
Imports .. .. 424 

Indian National Congress— 

Ahmadabad s ssion (1921), 157; 

Amravati session, 151 ; Cal¬ 
cutta session (1906), 152 ; 

Calcutta session (1917). 155, 

(1920), 15/ ; Cawnpore ses¬ 
sion (1923), 160 ; Delhi 

session (1923), 158, 163; 

Haripurasession (1938), 165 ; 

Lahore session (1916), 154, 

(1929), 161 ; Nagpur session 
(1891), 150, 157 ; Tripura 
session (1939), 165. 

Indra III, Rashtrakuta king .. 65 

Indradatta, Trai.cutaka king .. 54 

Induraati, Vidarbha princess .. 50 

Industries— . 359—30 

cottage industries, 372—78 ; 
labour organisation, 378 —80; 
large and small, 366—72 ; 
persons engaged in industries 
in 1961 (cable), 36^^—64 ; 
registered factories number of 
(table), 365. 

Industries Commissioner— .. 599 

Industries, Directorate 599- 
600 ; Deputy Controller of 
Weights and Measures, 600 ; 

Deputy Director of Indus¬ 
tries, 599 ; Deputy Indus¬ 
tries Commissioner, 600 ; 

Junior Industries Inspectors, 

600 ; Industries Inspectors, 

600 ; Industries Commissio¬ 
ner, 599 ; Industries Officer, 

600, 602 ; organisation, 599- 
600 ; Regional Deputy 
Director of Industries, 600 ; 

Senior Industries Inspector, 

600. 

insurance .. .. .. 400—02 

Iradat Khan, governor of Berar,, III 

Irij Khan, Subhedar of Berar ,. 113 

Irrigation— .315—27 

area irrigated, sources of water- 
supply (table), 319— 4 
Dahegaon bandhara, 316 ; 

Durug tank, 316; food crops, 
area irrigated under (table), 

325-26 ; minor irrigation 
works (table), 317 ; ivluchi 
tank, 316 ; Ni;noor tank, 

316 ; noil-food cr.ips, area 
irrigated under (table), 327 ; 
other irrig itioh works, 317; 

Pophali tank, 316 ; Sa kheda 
project, 318 ; seed supply, 

328—32 ; Taroda tank, 316. 

Irrigation and Power Depart- 389—93 

ment— 

Assistant Engineer, 589 ; Chief 
Engineer, j89 ; Deputy Engi¬ 
neer, 589, 591 ; Director of 
Minor lri.gation, 589; E'ce- 
cutive Engineer, 589, 59), 

592 ; Goki project, 590 ; 


Pages 

J—cowfd. 

Irrigation and Power Depart¬ 
ment— ■cotitd. 

Ghoti project, 590; Irrigation 
projects Investigation Circle, 

589— 90; minor irrigation, 
progress of (statement), 591 ; 
minor irrigation works, 591 ; 

Nignoor tank project, 591 : 

Nirguda project, 590 ; orga¬ 
nisation, 589 ; Pus river 
project, 590 ; Ramganga river 
project, 590; Saikbeda project 

590- 91 ; Sub-Divisional 
Officer, 592 ; Superintending 
Engineers, 589, 592 ; Takli 
tank project, 590 ; Waghadi 
river project, 590. 


Irwin, Lord, Viceroy .. .. 162 

Ishvarasena, founder of Abhira 54 

dynasty. 

Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur .. 92, 93, 94, 

, 95. 

Ismail Khan, governor of Bei«r 127, 128, 

129, 131, 132. 

Ismail Nizam Shah .. .. 105 

Ivaz Khan, Subhedar of Berar .. 117 

Iyengar Shrinivas, Congress Presi- 160 

dent. 

.1 

Jadhavrao, Maratha chief 109 

Jahangir, the Moghal Emperor .. 110 

Jahangir Khan, Commander-in- 97 

Chief of Berar. 

Jahangir Khan, the African 106 

Jails Department— 577—81 

Board of Visitors, 


586; Classification, 578; Classi¬ 
fication of Prisoners, 579; De¬ 
puty Inspector-General of 
Prisons, 578; Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Prisons, 578, 580 ; Jailor, 

579, organisation, 577-78; 
prison officer, 579; Superin¬ 
tendent, 578; Superintendent of 
Central Prisons, 578; Superin¬ 
tendent of Prisons, 579; training, 

579; wages. 579. 

Jalal Khan . 81,82 

Jamal Khan,lieutenant of Murtaza 105, 106 
Nizam Shah. 

Jamshid Khan Sirazi, an officer ., 104 

Jaiioji Bhosle, son of Raghuji .. 124, 125, 

126, 127, 128, 129. 
Jinnah, Mr. 159, 165, 166, 167, 168 

Jire, a caste .. .. .. 205-06 

Jivaji Bhosle, son of Ranoji Bhosle 129 

Jodmoha .. .. ,. .. 702 

John Simon, Sir, head of Reforms 161 

Commission. 

Joint stock companies .. 421-22 

Joint stock banks • • 399-400 

Joshi, Moropant .. .. 155,156 

Joshi Wanianrao, Veer, patriot 157, 158, 
from Central Provinces, 162, 163 






Pages 


Pages 


J^contd. 

Judicial Department— 583—85 

Criminal Procedure Code, 583 ; 

District and Sessions Judge, 

583; Deputv Collector, 583; 

District Magistrate, 583; 
work disposed of in Civil and 
Criminal Court (table), 585. 


K 


Kafur Hazardinari, entitled as 

72 

Milik Naib. 

Kaikadi, a caste 

210 

Kalamb (Kalam) .. 

702-04 

Kalamb (Kalam) Fort 

78, 702-05 

Kalegaon plates .. 

70 

Kalgaon 

704-05 

Kalidasa, a Sanskrit poet .. 

50, 55, 55, 
58, 59, 67. 

Kamaleshvara Mahadev temple, 

707 

Mahagaon. 

Kamal Khan, the Deccani 

89 

Kamil Khan 

92 

Kandivar, battle of 

83,84 

Kanhaben-t ( Kanhan) river 

51,65 

Kanhoji Biiosle 

117-19, 

121. 

169 

Kannamwar M. S., late Chief 

Mi.aister. 

Kap 

705 

Kapileshwar Temple, Satefal 

712 

Karka II, last Rashtrakuta king .. 

67 

Kasim Barid, a Turk 

87, 88 

Kasim B. g Safshikan, governor of 

82 

Daulatabad. 

Kalhatiri'Sa^uta, by Somadeva .. 

53 

Kivyj/niniamsa by Rajshekhara .. 

59 

Kayar 

705 

Kayar Dam Project 

510 

Kedareshvara Temple, Yeotmal .. 

718 

Kelapur 

705-05 

Kelkar, Mr. 

155 

Kesari 

151 

Khadi and Village Industries 

373, 669 

Board. 

Khadki, battle of 

138 

Khalaf Hasan Basri 

81 

Khandoji Baosle, son of Mudhoji 

129, 133 

Khah-i-Azam 

105 

Khan-i-Dauran, Sui/rtdar of Berar 

112, 113 

Knan-i-Jahan, governor of Berar 

83 

Khan-i-Jahan, brother of Ali Barid 

97 

Shah. 

Khan-i-Khauan, title of Ahmad 

76 

Khan later Ahmad Shah Baha- 
mani. 

Khan-i-Khanan .. .. 107,108, 110 

Khan-i-Zaman 

III 

Khan Jahan 

80 

Khaparde Dadasaheb 152, 154, 155, 157 

KJiaparkheda Thermal Power 

•366 

Station. 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga 

50,51, 52 

Kharda, battle of 

134 

Khare, Dr., headed first ministry 

165 

in 1937. 

Khvaja Jahan Turk 

82 

Kherala, battle of . i 

77 

Kliilafat muvemeat 156,159,160 


K— contd. 


Khirki, modem Aurangabad .. 112 

Khudavand Khan— .. 87, 83, 90, 91, 94 

the African, 86; amir of flerar, 

104; an ollicer, 102. 

Khurram, Prince, son of Jahangir 109 

Khurshid Khan, an officer 102 

Khvaja Jahan .. .. .. 90 

Khvaja Mahamud Gavan, Woz;r 82,83,84, 
of tiie Bahamanis. 86, 87. 

Kiba, Good ruler of Chanda . . 112 

Kirtivarnan ll.laste.irlyChalukya 62 

Kishen Prasad, Maharaja Sir .151 
Kakiya, Gond ruler of Devgad .. 112 

Kolam, a caste .. 201, 208-09 

Kolnati, a caste— .. -210 

Dakar, 210; Kham, 210. 

Kosaria, a caste .. .. 205,206 

Kotha .. . . .. 706 

Krishna I, uncle of Dantidurga .. 63 

Krishna 11, of the Rashtrakuta 67 

dynasty. 

Krishna, graiidson of Singhana .. 69,70 

Krishna river .. ., .. 53 

Krishnaraja, the Kalachuri king .. 60 

Kunbi, a caste .. .. .. 201—05 

Kandinapura, capit.il of Vidarbha 47, 48 
Kuntalendra, lord of Kuntala .. 49 

Kuntateslwaradamya, Sanskrit, 59 

work ascribed to Kalidasa. 

Kutlugh Khan, govcrnpr of 73 

Oauiatabad, 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Shah 72 

L 

Labhana, a caste ,, 206 

Labour Department— ., ., 657—64 


Assistant Commissioner of Lab¬ 
our, 6)/, 658: Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1948, 
662 ; Chief Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories, 657, 662 ; Chief Ins¬ 
pector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances, 657 ; 
Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, 663 ; 
Commi-sionerof Labcur, 657, 
652 ; concili.ition machinery, 

659 ; Conciliation Officer,' 

639 ; Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Factor,es, 662 ; Deputy 
Commissioner of Laoour, 
637, 058; iJirectorof E.nploy- 
ment, 6o2 ; Factory Depart¬ 
ment, 662 ; Government 
Labour Officers, b57, 
658-59 ; Industrial Court, 
6a0; industrial disputes, 661; 
labour machinery, ;659 .; 
labour .unions under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 639 ; Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, 661-62 ; Mini¬ 
mum Wages Inspector, 659 ; 
organisation, 637-58 ; Shop 
Inspector, 659 ; strikes, in¬ 
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